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INTRODUCTION 

The  preaeat  volume  of  "Representative  Ptays  by  American 
Dramatists"  includes  many  hitherto  unpublished  manuscripts. 
These  are  for  the  first  time  made  available  in  authoritative  form 
to  the  student  of  the  American  theatre.  The  Editor  baa  tried 
consistently  to  adhere  to  his  original  ba«s  of  selection:  to  offer 
(Mily  tboee  texts  not  generally  in  circulation  and  not  used  else- 
where in  other  antltotogies.  Exactions  of  copyright  have  some- 
times  compelled  him  to  depart  from  this  rule.  He  has  been 
somewhat  embarrassed,  editorially,  by  the  ungenerous  haste 
with  which  a  few  others  have  followed  dosely  in  bis  path,  even 
to  the  point  of  reprodudng  plays  which  were  known  to  be 
scbeduted  for  this  collection.  For  that  reason  there  have  been 
ooiitted  Mr.  William  Gillette's  "Secret  Service,"  available  to 
readers  in  so  many  forms,  and  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye'a  "The 
Scarecrow."  No  antholi^y  of  the  present  historical  scope,  how- 
ever, can  disregard  George  Henry  Boker's  "Francesca da  Rimini" 
or  BrooEon  Howard's  "Shenandoah."  In  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Langdon  Mitchell's  "The  New  York  Idea,"  it  is  possible  to 
Miperaede  all  previous  issues  of  this  refreshii^  comedy  by  oSetii^ 
a  text  which,  as  to  stage  directions,  has  been  completely  revised 
by  the  author.  Mr.  Mitchell  wishes  to  have  this  regarded  as 
tbe  ooirect  version,  and  has  himself  prepared  the  "copy"  of  same. 
Because  ot  the  easy  accessibility  of  Dion  Boudcault's  "The 
Octomon;  or,  Life  in  Louisiana,"  it  was  thought  best  to  omit 
this  Irish- American  playwr^t,  whose  jovial  prolixity  enriched 
the  American  stage  of  the  '6d's  and  '70's.  His  "London  Assur- 
ance" is  included  in  the  present  Editor's  collectioa  of  "Repre- 
acntative  British  Dramas:    Victorian  and  Modern." 

Ot  more  historical  significance  tttan  Joseph  Jefferson's  final 
vcrwm  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  are  tbe  two  texts  upon  which 
Boucicauit  and  Jefferson  baaed  their  play.  It  has  been  possible 
to  offer  the  reader  a  comparative  arrangenient  of  the  Jt^  Ken 
moA  Charles  Burke  dramatizations. 

In  tbe  choice  of  Steele  Mackaye's  "Paul  Kauvar;  or.  Anarchy" 
a  period  v  iUugtrated  which  might  be  described  as  transitional. 
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Executors  of  the  Augusdn  Daly  estate  are  not  ready  to  allow 
any  of  Daly's  original  plays  or  adaptations  to  be  published. 
The  consequence  is  "Paul  Kauvar"  must  stand  representative 
of  the  eigh teen-eighty  fervour  of  Lester  Wallack,  A.  M.  Palmer, 
and  Daly,  who  were  in  the  Mackaye  tradition. 

Oliver  Bunce's  "Love  in  '76"  has  been  selected  for  the  same 
reason  that  one  might  select  Clyde  Fitch's  Revolutionary  or 
Cvv^  War  pieces — because  of  its  bloodless  character;  because  it 
ia  one  of  the  rare  parlour  comedies  of  the  penod. 

Of  the  new  pieces,  Fitch's  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame"  has 
remained  unpubliahed  until  now.  It  exemplifies  many  of  his 
moat  sprightly  observational  qualities.  "The  Truth"  and 
"The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes"  are  more  mature,  but  are  no 
less  Fitchean  than  this.  Mr.  David  Belasco's  "The  Return  of 
Peter  Grinun"  is  as  effective  in  the  reading  as  it  was  on  the 
stage  under  his  triumi^ant  management.  Mr.  Eugene  Walter's 
"The  Easiest  Way,"  at  the  last  moment,  was  released  from 
publication  in  the  Drama  League  Series  of  Plays:  it  still  stands 
as  America's  most  cruelly  realistic  treatment  of  certain  dty 
OonditiiMiB.  In  the  choice  of  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas's  "In 
Mizzoura" — "The  V^tdung  Hour"  having  so  often  been  used 
in  dramatic  collections — the  Editor  believes  he  has  represented 
-this  idaywright  at  a  time  when  his  dramas  were  most  racy  and 
native. 

This  third  volume,  therefore,  brings  examines  of  the  present 
American  stagecraft  to  date.  Had  his  policy  of  selection  not 
been  exclusive,  but  rather  inclusive  of  plays  easily  accessiUe 
to  the  student,  the  Editor  might  have  reached  out  for  Mr. 
George  C.  Hazelton's  and  Mr.  Benrimo's  "The  Yellow  Jacket, " 
Mr.  Charles  Kenyon's  "Kindling,"  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Thomas's 
"Her  Husband's  Wife."  He  might  likewise  have  included 
William  Vaughn  Moody's  "The  Great  Divide."  These-are  all 
representative  plays  by  American  dramatists  for  some  future 
anthologist,  when  present  editions  become  rare. 

But  here  are  crffered  [days  that  will  enrich  the  American 
dramatic  library  because  of  their  rarity,  and  for  that  reason  others 
have  been  excluded,  which  are  easily  procuraUe  in  print. 

Through  the  courteous  co-operation  of  Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson, 
Professor  Brander  Matthews,  officials  of  the  New  York  PuUic 
Library,  The  Library  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Robert 
Gould  Shaw,  Custodian  of  the  Dramatic  Collection  of  Harvard 
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College  Library,  and  through  the  generoui  respome  of  the 
owners  of  copyr^hts  and  manuecripta,  the  preaent  volume  U 
made  possible.  The  Editor,  through  every  phase  of  his  work, 
has  had  the  unswerving  encouragement  and  asnstance  of  his 
wife. 

Montrose  J.  MosBs. 
New  Hartford,  GMin. 
Almost,  1930. 
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BI&U0GRA1>HY  OP  GENERAL  WOftKS 

A  large  bibliography  <A  Btandard  wwka  on  the  Anwrican 
Theatre  was  given  in  Volume  I  of  the  present  colkcdoo.  A 
very  few  of  the  titks  have  been  repeated  here,  with  the  additional 
inclusion  of  books  which  wUl  present  the  essential  spirit  of 
modem  American  playwritiDg.  Some  of  these  works  mentioned 
contain  further  bibliographies,  and  these  will  enable  the  student 
togoasfarinthefieldasdesired.  There  are  still  unbiased  trails  fcM- 
the  research  worker,  but  these  tcails  are  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer,  as  interest  in  the  study  of  American  Drama  as  a  social 
and  artistic  force  progresses. 

Atkinson,  F.  W.   American  Plays.   Private  Catalogue.   Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
Bakek,    Gbokgb    Pibrcb.      Dramatic    Technique.      Boston* 

Houghton.    1919. 
BtTKTON,  Richard.    The  New  American  Drama.    New  York.: 

Crowell.    1913. 
Chandleb,  Frank  W.   Aspects  of  Modem  Drama.   New  Yortc: 

Macroillan. 
Chenby,  Sheux>n.   TheArtTheatre.    New  York:  Knopf.    1917. 
Chbnbv,  Srbloon.    The  New  Movement  in  the  Theatre.    New 

York:  Kennerley.    1914. 
Cbbney,  Sbeldok.    The  Out-of-door  Theatre.    NewYorftiKen- 

nerley.    1916. 
Crawford,  Mary  C.    The  Romance  of  the  American  Theatre. 

Boston:  Little,  Brown.    1913. 
Daly,  Joseph  Francis.    Life  of  Augustin  Daly.    New  York: 

Macmillan.    1917. 
Dickinson,  Thouas  H.    The  Case  of  the  American  Drama. 

Boston:  Houghton.    1915. 
Dickinson,  Thomas    H.      Chief    Contemporary    Dramatists. 

Boston:  Houghton.     1915. 
Hauilton,  Clayton.    Problems  of  the  Playwright.   New  York: 

Holt    1917. 
Hauilton,  CiAYlON.      Studies    in    Stagecraft.      New    York; 

Holt.    l9Lt. 
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HamiltoH,  Clatton.   The  TlKory  of  the  Theatre.    NewYorit: 

Hdt    1910. 
HsNDERsoM,  Aecbibaui.    The  Chai^K  Drama.  NewYoHc: 

Holt.    1914. 
HoxNBLOW,  AnHtfB.    A  History  of  the  Theatre  in  America. 

3  vols.    Philadelphia:  Lippincott     1919.    (The  filea  of  the 

Thtatre  UagoMne  are  invaiuable  a«  a  record  of  current  stage 

events.  Mr.  Homblow  has  been  the  editor  erf  this  magazine  for 

many  years,  from  its  be^nning.) 
HvTtoti,  Latikekcb.    Curioritiea  of  the  American  St^e.    New 

Yoric:  Harper.    1891. 
lRBLAin>,  JosKPB  N.    JReoords  of  the  New  York  St^^e  from 

175Q-1860.    2  vols.    1866. 
Kbows,  Akthux  E.    Play  Productioo  in  America.    New  York: 

HcdL    1916. 
Mackat,  Constance  D.    The  Little  Theatre  in  the  United 

Sutea.     New  York:  HolL     1917.     (See  also  Thomas  H. 

Dickinson's  book  on  the  same  subject.) 
Maceayb,  Pbrct.   The  Civic  Theatre.   New  York:   Kennerky. 

1912. 
Mackats,  Psbct.    The  Playhouse  and  the  Play.    New  YoA: 

MacmiUan.    1909. 
M(H«swsLL,  HiMAH  K.    The  Theatre  of  To-day.    New  York: 

Lane.    1914. 
MosBS,  MoNTKOSB  }.   The  American  Dramatist.    Bostim:   Ut- 

tie.  Brown.    1917. 
Moass,  MONTKOSB  J.      Famous    Actor-Families    in    America. 

New  York:  CroweU.    (o.p.) 
MosBS,  MoMTSOSB  J.     The   Drama   (1860-1918).     See   The 

Cambrit^  History  of  American  Literature.     Volume  III, 

Clupter  XVIII.    Also  comprehensive  biblk^raphy. 
Nathan,  Geokge  Jban.    Another  Book  of  the  Theatre.    New 

York:Huebsch.    19IS 
Nathan,  Gborgb  Jban.    The  Popular  Theatre.    New  York: 

Knopf.    1918. 
Pence,  Jambs  Habst.    The  Magazine  and  the  Drama.    New 

York:  Dunlap  Society.    1896. 
pHBLfs,  WiLtiAM  Ltok.     The  Twentieth  Century  Theatre. 

New  Yoric:  MacmDlan.    1918. 
Pouxxac,  Chahning.    The  Footlights  Fore  and  Aft.    Boston: 

Bat^.    191 1. 
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Qimts,  A.  H.    Representative  Aroericaii  Plays.    New  York: 

Century.    1917. 
Rbbd,  Peslbv  I.     The  Re&liatic  Preaentatkm  of  American 

Charactera  in   Native   American   Playa  Prior   to   E^hteen 

Seventy.    Ohio  State  Univerdty  Bulletin.    Vol.  33,  No.  a6, 

May,  1918. 
RODEK,  ROBBBT  F.    Later  American  Playa.    New  Yorit:    Dun- 

lap  Society.    1900. 
RoixAiro,  Roiunt.    The  People's  Theatre.    New  York:  Holt 

1918.    (Giving  the  principles  which  are  epreading  and  fanning 

a  democratic  oHiception  of  the  tlwatce.) 
RuBL,  AlTHUX.    Second  Nights.    New  York:  Scribner.     1914. 
SmnUM,  Lotus  £.    The  True  Adventurea  of  a  Ptay.    New 

York:  Kennerley.    1914. 
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INDIVIDUAL  BIBU0GRAPHIE5  FOR  HJVYS  ■ 
Rip  Van  Wdcelb 
Vioa  Bouocault  "E>raiaatizatton  of  Rip  Van  Winlcte." 
OMe  (New  Ywk).  No.  66,  vol.  3,  pp.  158-59,  April  7,  1883.— 
Brown,  T.  AUBton.  "History  of  the  New  Yorlc  Stage."  3  vols. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead.  1903.— H.  C.  Bunner.  On  JeSereon's 
Kp.  See  MattluwB  and  Hutton;  "Actors  and  Aetieases  in 
Gnat  Britain  and  the  United  States."  5  vols.  1886.—].  B. 
Clapp  and  E.  F.  Edgett.  "Plays  of  the  Pi«aenL"  New  York: 
Dunlap  Society,  1902. — George  William  Curtis.  On  Jefferson's 
Rip.  Harper's  Magftsine,  March,  1871. — ^L.  Clarke  Davis. 
"Ajnong  tlie  Comedians."  AtiatUic  MotUhly,  19:750-61,  June, 
1867. — ^L.  Clarke  Davis.  "At  and  After  the  Play."  LippiiUMO, 
JtAy,  1S79. — I>urang.  "History  of  tlie  Philadelphia  St^e." 
PuMiabed  in  the  Philadelphia  Dispatch.— The  Galaxy,  February, 
1868.  On  Hackett's  Rip.—Rarper's  Magaame,  67*17.  The 
Legend  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. — l^urence  Hutton.  "Curiosities 
of  the  American  St^e. "  New  Yoric:  Harper.  1891. — Laurence 
HuttcMi.  "Plays  and  Players."  New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghtoa 
1875.— JosefJi  Jefferson.  "Autobiography."  New  York;  Cen- 
tury." 1890.— Jefferson's  version  of  "Rip."  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mtad.  1895. — Jefferson,  Intimate  Recollections  of  (by  Eugenie 
I^ul  Jefferson).  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead.  1909.— Jefleraon's 
Ripisdetailed  in  the  following  m^azines:  £11.  Sat.,  lO:  153,162. 
—Radical  <S.  J<AnBon),  6:  133.— ^oftm  (A.  G.  Sedgwick), 
9:2^7.— AtiatOic  UonMy  (L.  C  Davb),  19750.— ^^>/>{eton, 
19:146. — Scribner,  iai6,  Decendier,  1870. — Harper,  42:614, 
April,  1871— AOantic  Monthly,  533695.— "The  Original  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle. "  I«n.  if.,  5:339. — N.M.Ludlow.  "Dramatic 
Life  na  I  Found  It."  St.  Louis:  G.  I.  Jones  &  Co.  i88o.~ 
Brander  Matthews.  On  Jefferson's  Rip.  Scribner.  July,  1879. 
—Blander  Matthews.  "These  Many  Years."  New  Yoric: 
Scribner.  1917. — Henry  Morley.  Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer. 
September  33, 1886. — Montrose  J.  Moses.  "Famous  Actor-Fami- 
lies in  America."  Chapters  and  Bibliographiea  under  Hackett, 
Jeficnoo,  Boudcault.     New  Yoric:  Crowell.     1906.     (o.p.) — 
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H.  P.  Pbdpi.  "PtoyecB  of  a  Ceatury."  Albany,  1880.— SoL  F. 
Smith.  "Theatrical  Management  in  the  West  and  South  for 
Thirty  Years."  New  Yoric:  Harper.  1868,— J.  B.  Thompwo, 
D.  D.  "The  Genesia  of  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  Legend."  (U 
Uldtr.  Kingtton,  N.  Y.  1914.  VoL  10:13-36. — Eugene  Tomp- 
kins and  Quincy  Kilby.  "Hbtory  of  the  Boston  Theatre." 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1908.— J.  Rankin  Towse.  On  Jeffer- 
son's Rip.  Century,  January,  1884.— -J.  Rankin  Tome.  "Sirty 
Years  of  the  Theatre."  New  York:  Funk  ftWagnalla.  1916.— 
J.  H.  WainwiighL  Rip  Van  Winkle,  libretto.  Lacy  Acting 
Edition.  Vol.  39.— Walsh  (T.).  Dion  Boudcault  The  Career  of. 
New  YcHe:  DuiUap  Society,  1915. — F.  C.  Wemyas.  "Twenty-sn 
Years  of  the  Life  of  an  Actor  and  Manager."  New  York: 
Burgess,  Stringer  &  G).  184.7.  On  Hackett'a  Rip. — Francis 
Wilson.  "Joseph  JeSereon:  Reminiscences  of  a  Fellow  Flayer." 
New  York:  Scribner.  1906.— William  Winter.  "The  Life  of 
David  Belasco."  i  vols.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
1918.— William  Winter.  The  Jeffersons.  Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.  tSSl.  (See  also  the  Macmillan  Life  of  JeSetson,  by  Mnter. 
1894.)— William  Winter.  "Other  Days."  New  York:  Mofiat, 
Yard.  1908.— William  Winter.  "The  Wallet  of  Time."  a  vols. 
New  York:  Moffat,  Yard.  1913.  (Besides  the  Rip  references, 
see  also  J.  T.  Raymond  and  Irving's  "Wolferfs  Roost") 

GSORGB  HiKRT  BOKBR 

General  references  for  Boker,  see  Allibone,  Lamb's  Biographical 
Dictionary,  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography, 
National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Bi<^raphy,  Warner's  Litwary 
tA  the  World's  Best  Literature. — Lawrence  Barrett,  A  Profesnon^ 
Sketch  of.  By  Elwyn  A.  Barron.  Chicago:  Knight  &  Leonard 
Co.  1B89.  (For  a  review  of  Barrett's  opening  in  "Franccsca," 
Philadelphia,  see  telegraphic  report  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
September  15,  1882,  p.  15.)— Alfred  Bates.  Drama.  Vol.  XX. 
p.  70. — Biographical  Encyclopedia  of  Pennsylvanians  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Philadelphia:  Galaxy  Publishing  Co. 
1874.  p.  370. — Magazine  references  to  Boker  :^tiaHf(cJU'otttUy, 
65^37,  March,  1890.  Book  Buyer,  1900,  21 47.  Critic,  January 
II,  1890;  April  13,  1890;  1898,  33:240.  Harper's  Monthly, 
1883,  4*33.  Harper's  Weekly,  1871,  15:1173:  1890,  34:33. 
Seuanee  Review  (J.  W.  Krutch),  October,  1917,  35457-^- — 
Biogny>hie  du  tris  honoraUe  Georges  H.   Boker.     Minlstre  . 
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dci  £tats  Unia  Aminque  aapr^  de  la  Sublime  Porte.  L'OrieiU 
lUusIrt  Journal  Hebdomadaire,  CoDstantinople,  33  Aug.,  1874. — 
Reoeptioo  tendered  by  the  Members  of  the  Unioa  Lc^ue  of 
Philadelphia  to  George  H.  Boker,  Minister  of  die  United  Statea 
to  Toriceyt  Friday  Evening,  December  32,  1871.  Philadelphia: 
1873. — CanlHidge  History  of  American  Literature.  Nev  York: 
Putnam.  1917.  1 494-  Bibliography. — Century  Aaaodation: 
Bryant  Festival.  1S65.  19.— J.  B.  Clapp  and  E.  F.  EdgetL 
"Playa  of  the  PresenL"  New  York:  Dunlap  Society,  1902, — 
E.  L.  Davenport.  A  Biography,  by  E.  F.  Edgett  New  York: 
Dunlap  Society.  1901.  (A  complete  bibliography  of  Davenport 
JB  in  Moses'  "Famous  Actor-Famities  in  Amwica.") — Duyc- 
kinck,  E.  A.  and  G.  L.  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature." 
Philadelplua:  WUiam  Rutter  &  Co.  1877.  3  vola.  371a— 
Knickerbocker  Gallery.  1855.  p.  59. — Charles  Godfrey  Leland. 
A  Biography.  By  Elizabe^  Robins  Pennell.  3  vols.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin.— Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  Menunrs.  3  vfA^. 
London:  Heinemann.  1893. — Charies  Godfrey  Ldand.  Rem- 
iniacencea  of  George  H.  Boker.  The  Ameritan,  1890,  March  i. 
i9;393--94- — Charles  Godfrey  Leland.  Sartain's  ifagamne, 
1851,  8^69-78. — George  Parsons  Lathrop.  George  H.  Bdcer. 
Authors  at  Home,  x^vii.  CriUc.  n.s.  vol.  9,  April  14.  1888. — 
Morria.  "Makers  of  Philadelphia."  p.  78. — Oberholtzer. 
"Literary HistoryofPhtladelpbia."  Quinn,  A.  H.  'TheDramas 
of  George  Henry  Boker. "  Pub.  of  Modem  Language  Association 
ef  Ameria.  \<A.  33,  na  2,  ax..  Vol.  XXV,  June,  1917,  pp. 
»33-66- — ^T.  Buchanan  Read,  A  Memoir  ol.  Philadelphia, 
1889. — Augustus  C.  Rogers.  "Sketches  of  Our  Representativea 
Abittad." — ^Henry  Simpson.  "Livesof  Eminent  Philadelphians." 
Philadelphia:  William  Brotherhead.  1859.  Charles  S.  Boker. 
By  Joseph  R.  Chandler.  (With  portrait.)  pp.  93-107. — Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman.  Life  and  Letters  of.  Edited  by  Laura 
Stedman  and  George  M.  Gould.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard. 
191a  3  vols. — Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  "Poetsof  America." 
Boston:  Houghton.  1893. — Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  "An 
American  Antkrfogy."  Boston:  HoughtoiL  1900. — E.  C. 
Stedman  and  Ella  M.  Hutchinson.  "A  Library  of  American 
Literature."  New  York:C.  L.  Webster  &  Co.  1889.  8:ili-i8. 
— Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  "Recollections  Perooaal  and 
Literary."  Edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock.  Introductioa  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.     New  York:   Bamea.     1903. — 
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Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  RecoUectioaa  of  Georce  Heniy 
Bcjcer.  ZAppiuott,  June,  1890,  45:856-67.— Bayard  Taylor, 
Life  and  Lettera  of.  Edited  by  Marie  HaoBen-Taylor  and 
Horace  E.  Scudder.  a  voIb.  Boston:  HoughttMi.  1885. — 
W.  P.  Trent  "William  Gilmore  Simma."  Boatoo:  Houghton. 
1893.— William  Winter.  "The  Wallet  of  Time."  3  vola.  New 
Yoric:  Moffat,  Yard.    1913- 

Olivek  Bau.  BtmcB 

Appleton'a  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography. — ^Appleton'a 
Annual  Cyclopedia.  iSgo.— T.  Allatoo  Brown.  "Hiatory  of 
the  New  Yoric  Stage."  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead.  1903.  3  vda. 
— Artidea  about  Bunce  in  the  magazbes:  Critic,  May  24, 1890; 
i6a62.— Lderory  World  (Boston),  ai  :I92.— Artidea  by  Bunce: 
"The  Players."  AppUtm's  Journal,  April  3,  1869.— "Some  d 
OurActoTB."  The  Galaxy.  3:165.— "Ellen  Tree."  SeeEditor'a 
Table,  Appteton't  Journal,  October,  18S0.— For  notices  of 
"Love  in  '76"  see  the  advertisement  in  the  New  Ywk  Tr&mne, 
February  38,  1B57,  and  see  also  the  New  York  Herald,  March  a, 
1857.— W.  P. Eaton.  "TheAmericanStageofTo-day."  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard.  1908.  pp.  259-69.  "Where  is  Our  Drama  of 
'76?" — Laurence  Hutton.  "Curiosities  of  the  American  Stage." 
New  York:  Harper.  1891. — Lamb.  Biographical  Dictionary 
ctf  the  United  States. 

Steblk  Maceatk 

Percy  Mackaye.  "Steele  Mackaye,  t>ynamic  Artist  of  the 
American  Theatre."  Tke  Drama,  November,  191 1,  pp.  138-61; 
February,  1912,  pp.  153-73- — (Notices  of  Mackaye's  "Paul 
Kauvar"  in  the  New  Yoric  Tribune  (or  December  35,  18S7, 
and  other  New  York  papers  for  the  same  date.  Mr.  Percy 
Mackaye  has  In  preparation  a  Life  of  his  father.) — Montrose  J. 
Moses.  "The  American  Dramatist."  Boston:  Little,  Brown. 
1917.  ChapterVIlI.—WilUam  Winter.  "Lifeol  David  Belasco." 
New  York:  Moffat,  Yard.  1918.  3  vols.  Consult  indexes. 
Bron^n  Hovakd 

WitUam  Archer.  "English  Dramatists  of  To-day."  London: 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  &  Rivington.  1883.  Chapter 
on  Howard.— Johnson  Briscoe.  "The  Pioneer  American  Drama- 
tist." Cree»  Book,  11:749-56.  May,  1914.— J.  B.  Clapp  and 
E.  F.  EdgetL    "PUys  <rf  the  Present"    New  York:  Dunlap 
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Society.  1902.— Barrett  H.  Clark.  "The  British  and  American 
Drama  trf  To-day."  New  York:  Holt.  1915.  Howard,  with 
bibliography,  rj.  219-27. — Eleanor  Eustace.  "Drama  in  War 
Time."  Grem  Book  Album.  4:776-85,— James  L.  Ford.  'The 
Banker's  Daughter."  Munsey,  34:133,  199. — Daniel  Frohman 
and  I.  Marcoeaon.  Charles  Frohman,  A  Biography.  Manager 
and  Man.  New  York:  Harper.  1916.  Chapter  VI. — Daniel 
Frohman.  "Memories  of  a  Manager."  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page.  1911. — Articles  by  Bronson  Howard:-"The  American 
Drama."  Sunday  Magasine,  October  7,  1906,  reproduced  in 
this  vidume. — "The  Autobiography  of  a  Play."  With  an  Intro- 
ductioa  by  Augustus  Thomas.  DramaUc  Museum  of  ColunMa 
Unaertity.  New  York,  1914.  Papers  on  Play-makii^.  ti. 
Series  i.  (This  is  also  reprinted  in  the  Memorial  Volume  men- 
tioned  below.)  "The  Literary  Value  of  Mediocrity."  (In  the 
Memorial  Volume,  see  Howard's  address:  'Trash  on  the  Stage 
and  the  Lost  Dramatists  of  America."  p.  1 15.) — "In  Memoriam:" 
Addresses  delivered  at  the  Memorial  Meetii^,  Sunday,  October 
18, 1908,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York.  New  York,  191a — 
"Old  Dry  Ink."  Dramatic  Mirror.  Christmas,  1896.  37:939. — 
'X)ur  Sdioob  for  the  Stage."  Century,  61:28-37. — Bookman, 
10:195  ("The  Work  of  Bronson  Howard"). — Century  Mapuine, 
3^65  ("The  Plays  of  Bronson  Howard").— Hamilton  Wright 
Matwe.  "American  Plays  Old  and  New."  OuUook,  December 
38,  1912.  pp.  945-55- — Brander  Matthews.  Bronson  Howard. 
Nor:k  Animcan  Jtecww.  1908,  188:504-13.  (This  essay  is  also 
in  "Gateways  to  Literature."  New  York:  Scribner.  1913. 
ppt  279-96. — Brander  Matthews.  "These  Many  Years."  New 
York:  Scribner.  1917. — Clara  Morris.  "Life  on  the  Stage." 
(See  diapter  on  "Saratoga"),  New  York:  McOure,  Phillips, 
1903. — Montrose  j.  Moses.  "The  American  Dramatist."  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown.  1917.  Chapter  V. — (A  notice  of  "Shenan- 
doah" is  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  September  10,  1889.) — 
T.  Edgar  Pemberton.  "Sir  Charies  Wyndham."  London,  1904. 
—J.  Rankin  Towse.  Bronson  Howard.  Book  Buyer,  March, 
189S.  16:113-17.— William  Winter.  'The  Life  of  David 
Beluoo."  3  vds.  New  York:  MtAat,  Yard.  1918.  Consult 
Indexes  for  references  to  Howard. 

Augustus  Thohas 

Barrett  H.  Clark.    "The  British  and  American  Drama  of 

T»4ay."New  Yoric:  HdL  1915.   Thomas,  with  bibliography. 
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— Montrooe  J.  Moaes.  "The  American  Dramatist."  Bostoa: 
Little,  Brown.  1917.  Chapter  IX. — Walter  P.  Eaton.  "At 
the  New  Theatre  and  Others."  Boston;  Small,  Maynard. 
1910.  "Mr.  Thomas's  New  Birth,"  ("The  Harvest  Moon.") 
pp.  t09-i6. — Walter  P.  Eaton.  "Plays  and  Players,"  Ctndn- 
oad:  Stewart  &  Ktdd.  1916.  "Aa  Augustus  Thomas  Thinks." 
pp.  25—33. — Walter  P.  Eaton.  "The  Amcrrican  Stage  of  To-day." 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard.  1908,  "The  Witching  Hour." — 
Frederick  M.  Smith.  "Mr.  Augustus  Thomas  and  Some  of 
His  Works."  Sewanee  Renew.  April,  1907.  XV;i92-98. — 
William  Winter,  "The  Wallet  of  Time."  2  vols.  NewYOTk: 
Moilat,  Yard.  1913,  "The  Plays  of  Augustus  Thomas." 
3:529-57. — Mr.  Thomas  wrote  the  introduction  to  Broason 
Hoirard's  "Autobiography  of  a  Play."  See  also  his  Introductions 
to  the  edition  o(  his  plays  issued  by  Messrs.  Samuel  French. 
A  political  ardde,  "The  Gaims  of  the  Candidates,"  lauding 
W.  J.  Bryan,  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  published  in  the 
North  American  Review,  June,  1908,  187:801-6. 

Clyde  Frrca 
Archie  Bell.  "The  Clyde  Fitch  I  Knew."  New  York:  Broad- 
way Publishing  Co.  1909. — BiUiography  of  Qyde  Fitch. 
"Modem  Drama  and  Opera."  Vol.11.  Beaton:  The  Boston  Book 
Co.  1915.  pp.  60-65. — (Nodcea  of  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame" 
are  in  the  New  York  Tinus,  April  12,  1898  and  April  17,  189S. 
E.  A.  Dithmar.) — Martin  Bimbaum.  Critical  Appreciation. 
Indepeiuient,  67:123-31.— Barrett  H.  Clark.  "The  British  and 
American  E>rania  of  To-day."  New  York:  Holt.  1915,  Fitch, 
with  bibliography.— Walter  P.  Eaton.  "At  the  New  Theatre." 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard.  1910.  "The  Case  <rf  Clyde  Fitch." 
pp.  358-83.  This  was  also  published  in  Scribner's,  46490-97.— 
Norman  Hapgood.  "The  Stage  in  America.  1 897-1 900." 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1901.  (References  to  Fitch, 
Howard,  and  Thomas.) — Montrose  J.  Moees.  "The  American 
Dramatist"  Boston:  Little,  Brown.  1917.  Chapter  X  and 
UbUography. — Clement  Scott.  "Drama  of  Yesterday  and 
To-day  "  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1899.  2  vtJs. — 
L.  C.  Strain  "Plays  and  Players  of  the  Last  Quarter  Century."— 
For  the  "Beau  Brummell"  dispute,  both  sides,  see  the  biogra- 
phies of  Richard  Mansfield,  by  Paul  Wilstach  and  WiUiam 
TOnter.    A  Memorial  Edition  of  ^The  Playa  of  Oyde  Fitch," 
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edited  by  Mtmtroae  }.  Moses  and  Virginia  Gerson,  4  vtds.,  bM 
been  issued  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Boston.  1915. 
Lahgdoh  Mitchku. 
WlUam  Archtr.  "The  New  York  Idea."  London  TrUnau, 
May  37,  1907. — J.  R  Clapp  and  E.  F.  Edgett.  "Plays  of  the 
Present."  New  York:  Dunlap  Sodety.  1902.  (Reference  to 
"Becky  Sharp.") — Norman  Hapgood.  "The  St^e  in  America. 
1897-1900."  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1901. — Joyce 
Kilmer.  Langdon  Mitchell,  Interview  with.  New  York  Times, 
Fehfuary  20,  1916.— William  Winter.  "The  Wallet  of  Time." 
New  York:  Moffat,  Yard.  1913.  2  vols.  "The  Acting  of  Mr*. 
FtAt." 

EUGEttB  WaLTSK 

Barrett  H.  Clark.  "The  British  and  American  Drama  oi 
To-day,"  New  York:  Holt.  1915.  With  bibliography. — 
Denig,  L.  "Vicissitudes  of  a  Playwright"  Thtatte,  21:235, 
May,  1Q15.— 'The  Easiest  Way"  (Excerpts).  Cunmt  LiUra-_ 
ture.  5173-81. — "The  Earnest  Way."  DmmaHst,  4:379,  July, 
1913. — ^Walter  P.  Eaton.  "At  the  New  Theatre  and  Others." 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard.  1910.  pp.  93-98. — Walter  P.  Eaton. 
"Tl«  American  Stage  of  To-day."  ("Paid  in  Full.")  Boston: 
Small,  Maynaid.  1908.  pp.  45-57.— Walter  P.  Eaton.  "Plays 
of  Eugene  Walter."  American  MagoMne,  November,  1910, 
71:121-23.— Ada  Patterson.  Interview  with  Eugene  Walter. 
TJuaire,  October,  1908.  8:272-76. — Peirce,  Francis  Lamont 
"Eugene  Walter:  An  American  Dramatic  Realist."  Drama. 
February,  1916.  Vol.  6. — Eugene  Walter.  Sketch  of.  Gree» 
Baok  Album.  January,  1911,  5:186-87.— William  Winter.  "The 
Life  of  David  Belasco."     2  vols.    New  York:   Moffat,  Yard. 

1918.  References  in  the  Indexes  to  "The  Easiest  Way,"  "Just 
a  Wife."— William  Winter.  "The  Wallet  of  Time."  2  vtJs. 
New  York:  Mc^at,  Yard-  1913-  2:374;  479-88.— For  contem- 
porary criticism  on  Walter  comutt  the  Dramatic  Index,  and  the 
IndeaBes  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  rimes. 

David  Bblasco 

Such  artides  by  Mr.  Belasco  as  "The  Business  of  Theatrical 

Management,"   Philadelphia  Saturday  Eoening  Post,  June  7, 

1919,  may  be  found  by  consulting  the  Dramatic  Index.  They 
are  more  or  less  amplified  expresnons  of  opinion  which  were 
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dwelt  upon  in  his  extended  Reminiacences,  written  fcH-  Hearst's 
Uagfmne,  beginnii^  March,  1914.  Constant  references  to  Mr. 
Belasco  are  to  be  found  in  Winter's  "Wallet  of  Time."  But  the 
monumental  "Life  of  David  Belasco,"  2  vols.,  by  Winter,  will 
pve  all  the  biographical  data  necessary  for  the  student  to  have. 
It  is  issued  by  Moffat,  Yard,  New  York,  1918.  Consult  likewise 
Montrose  J.  Moses'  "The  American  Drama tisL"  Chapter 
VII.  Boston:  Little,  Brown.  1QI7.  See  also  Walter  P.  Eaton's 
"Plays  and  Players."  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd.  1916. 
"Warfieldin  the  Spirit  World,"  pp.  17-24.  "Belasco  and  Hypno- 
tiam"  (Locke's  'The  Case  of  Becky"),  pp.  59-65. 
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RIP  VAN  WINKLE 

This  is  tbe  history  of  the  evolution  of  a  play.  Many  hands 
were  oonamed  in  its  growth,  but  its  increase  in  scenic  effect 
as  wet!  as  in  dialogue  was  a  stage  one,  rather  than  prompted  by 
literary  fervour.  No  dramatization  of  Washington  Irving's 
inuDCM'tal  story  has  approached  the  original  in  art  of  expression 
or  in  vividness  of  scene.  But,  if  historical  record  can  be  believed, 
it  is  tbe  actor,  rather  than  the  dramatist,  who  has  vied  with 
Irving  in  the  vitality  of  charac tenia  tion  and  in  the  romantic 
ideality  of  figure  and  speech.  Some  of  our  best  comedians  found 
attraction  in  the  rftle,  yet,  though  Charles  Burke  and  James  A. 
Heme  are  recalled,  by  those  who  remember  back  so  far,  for  the 
very  Dutch  Kfelikeness  of  the  genial  old  drunkard,  Joseph 
Jeffetaoa  onrtopa  all  memories  by  his  classic  portrayal. 

As  far  as  literary  value  of  the  versions  is  concerned,  it  would 
be  small  toes  if  none  of  them  were  available.  They  form  a 
medianical  frame-work  as  devoid  of  beauty  as  the  skeleton 
scarecrow  in  Percy  Mackaye's  i^ay,  which  was  based  on  Haw- 
tbocne's  "Feathertop"  in  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse."  It 
was  only  when  the  dry  bones  were  clothed  and  breathed  into  by 
the  actor's  personality  that  the  dramatizations  lived.  Obo 
can  recall  no  plot  that  moves  naturally  in  these  versions;  the 
transformation  of  the  story  into  dialogue  was  mechanical,  done 
by  men  to  whom  hack-work  was  the  ea^est  thing  in  the  worU. 
Comparii%  tbe  Kerr  play  with  the  Burke  revision  of  it,  when  the 
text  is  strained  for  riclmess  of  phrase  it  might  contain,  only  one 
line  results,  and  is  worth  remembering;  it  is  Burke's  original 
contribution, — "Are  we  so  soon  forgot  when  we  are  gone?" 

The  frequency  mth  which  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  was  dramatized 
would  indicate  that,  very  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
managers  of  the  theatre  were  assiduous  hunters  after  material 
which  rotgbt  be  considered  native.  Certainly  Rip  takes  his  place 
with  DeuUrMtmy  Didijul,  Bardwell  Slolc,  Solon  Sking^  and 
Daey  Crockea  as  of  the  soil. 

Irving's  "Sketch  Book"  was  published  in  1819,  and,  coosider- 
iiq  fais  vast  interest  in  tbe  sta^,  and  the  dramatic  work  done  by 
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him  ia  conjunction  with  John  Howard  Payne,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  he  himself  did  not  realize  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  his 
story.  There  ia  no  available  record  to  show  that  he  either 
approved  or  disapproved  of  the  early  dramatiEations.  But  there 
is  ample  record  to  show  that,  with  the  beginning  of  its  stage 
career,  nine  years  after  publication,  "Rip"  caught  hre  on  the 
stage  both  in  America  and  in  London,  Mr.  James  K.  Hackett 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  among  his  father's  papers  is 
a  letter  from  Irving  congratulating  him  upon  having  made  so 
much  from  such  scant  material. 

The  legendary  cliatacter  of  Irving's  sources,  as  traced  in  German 
folk-lore,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  introduction. 
The  first  record  of  a  play  is  Thomas  Flynn's  appearance  as  Rip 
in  a  dramatization  made  by  an  unnamed  Albanian,  at  the  South 
Pearl  Street  Theatre.  Albany,  N.  Y..  May  j6,  l8z8.  It  was 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  actor's  wife,  and  was  called  "Rip 
Van  Winkle;  or,  The  Spirits  of  the  Catslcill  Mountains."  Notice 
of  it  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Albany  Argus.  Wnter,  in 
his  Life  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  reproduces  the  prologue.  Part  of 
the  cast  was  as  follows; 

Derriclc  Van  Slous— Charles  B.  Parsons 

Knickerbocker — Moses  S.  Phillips 

Rip  Van  Winkle — Thomas  Flynn 

Lowenna — Mrs.  Flynn 

Alice — Mrs.  Forbes 

Flynn  was  a  great  friend  of  the  elder  Booth,  and  Edwin  bore 
Thomas  as  a  middle  name. 

In  1829,  Charles  B.  Parsons  was  playing  "Rip"  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  but  no  authorship  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  it, 
so  it  must  be  inferred  that  it  was  probably  one  of  those  stock 
products  so  characteristic  of  the  early  American  theatre.  Lud- 
low, in  his  "Dramatic  Life,"  records  "Rip"  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, November  at,  1831,  and  says  that  the  Cincinnati  per- 
formance occurred  three  years  before,  making  it,  therefore,  in 
the  dramatic  season  of  1828-29,  this  being  Rip's  "first  represen- 
tation West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and,  I  believe,  the  first 
time  on  any  stage."  Ludlow  proceeds  to  state  that,  while  in 
New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1828,  an  old  stage  friend  oC  his 
offered  to  sell  him  a  manuscript  version  of  "Rip,"  which,  on  his 
recommendation,  he  proceeded  to  purchase  "without  reading 
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it."  And  then  the  manager  indicates  how  a  character  part  is 
built  to  catch  the  interest  of  the  audience,  by  the  following  t^t 
of  anecdote: 

It  poMed  off  there  [in  Cincionati]  without  appearing  to  create 
any  interest  more  than  a  drama  on  any  ordinary  subject,  with  the 
exception  of  one  speech,  which  was  not  the  author's,  but  introduced 
without  my  previous  knowledge  by  one  of  the  actors  in  the  piece. 
This  actor  was  a  young  gentleman  of  education,  who  was  performing 
on  tbe  stage  under  the  name  of  Barry;  but  that  waa  not  his  real 
aame,  and  he  was  acting  the  part  of  Nicholas  Vedder  in  this  drama. 
In  the  scene  where  Rip  returns  to  his  native  village  after  the  twenty 
yeaiB  of  sleep  that  he  had  passed  through,  and  finds  the  objects 
changed  from  what  he  remembered  them, — among  other  things  the 
sign  over  the  door  of  the  tavern  where  he  used  to  taice  his  drinks, — 
he  enquires  of  Vedder,  whom  he  had  recognized,  and  to  whom  he 
bad  made  himself  known,  who  that  sign  was  intended  to  repreamt, 
saying  at  the  same  time  that  the  head  of  King  George  III  used  to 
hang  there.  In  reply  to  him,  instead  of  speaking  the  words  of  the 
author,  Mr.  Barry  said,  "Don't  you  know  who  that  is?  That's 
George  Washington."  Then  Rip  said,  "Who  is  George  Vashing- 
doner?"  To  which  Barry  replied,  using  the  language  of  General 
Henry  <aee  his  "Eulogy  on  Washington,"  December  36,  1799), 
"He  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  (rf  his 
couBtryntenl"    This  woke  the  Cincinnatians  up. 

Joseph  Jefferson  rejected  this  emendation  later  on,  giving  as 
his  reason  that,  once  an  audience  is  caught  In  the  flare  of  a 
patriotic  emotioD,  it  is  difficult  for  an  actor  to  draw  them  back 
cAectively  to  the  main  currents  of  his  story.  We  have  Ludlow's 
statentent  to  tbe  effect  that  Burke's  veruon  was  not  unlike  that 
produced  by  him  aa  early  as  1838-29,  in  the  middle  West. 
Could  it  have  had  any  relattonship  to  the  manuscript  by  Kerr? 

In  Philadelphia,  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  on  October  30, 
1829,  William  Chapman  appeared  as  Rip,  supported  by  Elizabeth 
and  J.  (probably  John)  Jefferson.  Winter  suggests  that  ttie 
dnmatization  may  have  been  Ludlow's,  or  it  may  have  been  the 
first  draft  of  Kerr's.  Though  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
latter  play  was  the  one  used  by  James  H.  Hackett,  in  a  letter 
received  1^  tbe  Editor  from  Mr.  James  K.  Hackett,  it  issug^iested 
that  his  father  made  bis  own  version,  a  statement  not  proved, 
but  substantiated  by  Winter. 

Tlie  piece  was  given  by  Hackett,  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New 
Y<vk.  on  August  33,  1830,  and  Sol  Smith,  in  his  "Theatrical 
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Management  in  the  West  and  South,"  declares,  "I  should  despair 
of  finding  a  man  or  woman  in  an  audience  of  five  hundred,  who 
could  hear  [his)  utterance  of  five  words  in  the  second  act,  'But 
she  was  mine  vrow'  without  experiencing  some  moisture  in  the 
eyes."  While  the  GoJoxy,  in  a  later  year,  for  February,  iS68, 
states:  "His  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  far  nearer  the  ordinary  conception 
of  the  good-for-nothing  Dutchman  tlian  Mr.  Jefferson's,  whose 
performance  ia  praised  so  much  for  its  naturalness."  The  state- 
ment, by  Oliver  Bell  Bunce,  is  followed  by  this  stricture  against 
Jefferson;  "Jefferson,  indeed,  is  a  ^ood  example  of  our  modem 
art  His  naturalness,  his  unaffected  methods,  his  susceptible 
temperament,  his  subtleties  of  humour  and  pathosare appreciated 
and  applauded,  yet  his  want  of  breadth  and  tone  sometimes 
renders  his  performance  feeble  and  flavourless."  On  the  day  be- 
fore its  presentment  by  Hackett,  the  New  York  Eoening  Post 
contained  ttie  following  notice: 

Park  Theatre,  Mr.  Hackett's  BeneGt.  Thur^ay,  aid  init.  First 
flight  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  second  night  of  Down  East. — Mr. 
Hackett  has  the  pleasure  of  amiouncing  to  his  friends  and  the 
public  that  his  BeneGt  is  fixed  for  Thursday  next,  33d  inst.,  when 
will  be  produced  for  the  firat  time  the  new  drama  of  "Rip  Van 
Winkle;  or,  The  Legend  of  the  Kaatskill  Mountains" — (founded 
on  Washington  Irving's  celebrated  tale  called  "Rip  Van  Winkle") — 
with  appropriate  Dutch  costumes:  the  River  and  Mountain  scenery 
pointed  by  Mr.  Evers,  all  of  which  will  be  particularly  described  in 
the  bills  of  the  day. — Principal  characters— J?(^  Van  WinkU,  Mr. 
Hackett;  Knickerbocker,  Mr.  Placide;  Vedder,  Mr.  Chapman;  Van 
Shut,  Mr.  Blakelyi  Herman,  Mr.  Richings;  Damt  Rip  Van  WinkU, 
Mrs.  Wheatley;  Alice,  Mrs.  Hackett;  Louenna.  Mrs.  Wallack. 

Durang  refers  to  the  dramatist  who  ia  reputed  to  fiave  done 
the  vernon  for  Mr.  Hackett,  as  "Old  Mr.  Kerr,"  an  actor,  who 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  under  the  management  of  F.  C. 
Wemyss.  However  much  of  an  act(»'  John  Kerr  was,  he  must 
have  gained  some  small  reputation  as  a  playwright.  In  iSiS, 
Hhincombe  issued  Kerr's  "Ancient  Legends  or  Simile  and 
Romantic  Tales,"  and  at  the  Harvard  Library,  where  there  ia 
a  copy  of  this  book,  the  catal<^ue  gives  Kerr's  position  in  Loodon 
at  the  time  as  Prompter  of  the  Regency  Ttieatre.  He  must  have 
ventured,  with  a  relative,  into  independent  publishii^,  for  then 
was  issued,  in  1826,  by  J.  &  H.  Kerr,  the  former's  freely  trana- 
lated  melodramatic  romance,  "The  Monster  and  Magician;  or, 
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The  Fate  of  Frankensteiii."  taken  from  the  French  of  J.  T. 
Merle  and  A.  N.  B6raud.  He  did  constant  translation,  and  it  is 
toteresting  to  note  the  similarity  between  hb  "The  Wandering 
Boys!  or,  The  Castle  of  Olival,"  announced  as  an  original 
comedy,  and  M.  M.  Noah's  piay  of  the  same  name. 

There  is  valuable  material  in  possesion  of  Mr.  James  K.  Hackett 
for  a  much  needed  life  of  his  father.  This  may  throw  light  on  his 
negotiations  with  Kerr;  it  may  also  detail  more  thoroughly  than 
the  records  now  show  why  it  was  that,  when  he  went  to  England 
in  1833,  be  engaged  Bayle  Bernard  to  make  a  new  draft  of  the 
piece,  given  in  New  York  at  the  Park  Theatre,  September  4, 
1833.  It  may  have  been  because  he  saw,  when  he  reached 
Londcm,  a  version  which  Bernard  had  shaped  for  the  Adelphi 
Tbeatre,  1831-32,  when  Yates,  John  Reeve,  and  J.  B.  Buckstone 
had  [riayed  together.  But  1  am  inclined  to  think  that,  whatever 
the  oudines  of  the  piece  as  given  by  Hackett,  it  was  his  acting 
which  constituted  the  chief  creative  part  of  the  performance. 
Like  JeSerson,  he  must  have  been  largely  re^x>nsible  for  the 
finisbed  product. 

Hackett's  success  in  dialect  made  him  eager  for  any  picturesque 
material  which  would  exploit  this  ability.  Obviously,  local 
character  was  the  best  vehicle.  That  was  his  chief  interest  in 
encDuragii^  American  plays.  Bayle  Bernard  had  done  writing 
for  him  before  "Rip."  In  1831,  J.  K.  Paulding's  "The  Lion  of  the 
West"  had  proven  so  successful,  as  to  warrant  Bernard's  trans- 
ferring the  popular  Col.  Nimrod  Wildfire  to  another  play, 
"The  Kentuckian."  Then,  in  1837,  Hackett  corresponded  with 
Washington  Irving  about  dramatizing  the  "Knickerbocker 
History,"  which  plan  was  consummated  by  Bernard  as  "Three 
Dutch  Governors,"  even  though  Irving  was  not  confident  of 
resalts.  Hacicett  went  out  of  his  way  for  such  native  material. 
Soon  after  his  appearance  as  Rip,  the  following  notice  appeared 
in  tbe  New  York  EMtting  Post,  for  April  34,  i8]o: 

nixe  Comedy. — The  Subscriber,  desirous  of  affording  some 
pecuniary  inducement  for  more  frequent  attempts  at  dnunatiiing 
tfie  manners  and  peculiarities  of  our  own  country,  and  the  numerous 
■objects  and  incidents  connected  with  its  history,  hereby  ofTers  to 
tbe  writer  of  the  best  Comedy  in  3  acts,  in  whidi  a  principal  char- 
acter shall  be  an  original  of  this  country,  the  sum  of  Two  Hundred 
■nd  Fifty  Dollar*— the  decision  to  be  made  by  a  committee  of  com- 
pMent  literary  gesUemen,  whose  names  diall  duly  be  made  public 
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The  manuscriptB  to  be  sent  to  the  address  of  the  sub«n'iber  tbrougfa 
the  Post  OITice,  before  isl  September,  next,  each  accompanied  with  a 
letter  communicating  the  address  to  which  the  author  would  detire 
his  production  returned,  if  unsuccessful,  together  with  his  name  in 
a  sealed  tnetoture,  which  will  only  be  opened  in  the  event  of  his 
obtauiing  the  Priie. 

Jas.  a.  Hackett, 

64  Reed  Street,  New  York 

Many  such  prize  contests  were  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Mr.  James  K.  Hackett.  in  reminiscence,  writes:  "My  mother 
used  to  tell  me  that  Joe  Jefferson  played  the  part  like  a  German, 
whereas  Rip  was  a  North  River  Dutchman,  and  in  those  days 
dialects  were  very  marked  in  our  country.  But  my  father  soon 
became  identified  with  the  part  of  Falstaff,  and  he  used  to  say, 
'JefTerson  b  a  younger  man  than  I,  so  rU  let  him  have  Rip.  I 
don't  care  to  play  against  him*. " 

A  stage  veraon  of  the  Irving  story  was  made  by  one  John  H. 
Hewitt,  of  Baltimore,  and  during  the  season  of  1833-34  was 
played  in  that  city  by  William  Isherwood.  It  was  after  this 
that  Charles  Burke  (1833-1854)  turnea  his  attention  to  the  playi 
and,  as  is  shown  in  the  text  here  reproduced,  drew  heavily  upon 
Kerr.  Winter  says  that  he  depended  also  upon  the  dramatic 
pieces  used  by  Flynn  and  Parsons.  The  date  of  the  Arst  essayal 
of  the  part  in  New  York  was  January  7, 1850,  at  the  New  Nation- 
al Theatre.  But,  during  the  previous  year,  he  went  with  the 
play  to  the  Philadelphia  Arch  Street  Theatre,  where  his  half- 
brother,  Joseph,  appeared  with  him  in  the  rfile  of  Seth.  Durang, 
however,  disagrees  with  this  date,  giving  it  under  the  heading 
rif  the  "Summer  Season  of  1850  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre," 
and  the  specific  time  as  August  19.  In  his  short  career.  Burke 
won  an  enviable  position  as  an  actor.  "He  had  an  eye  and  a 
face,"  wrote  Joe  Jefferson,  "that  told  their  meaning  before  be 
spoke,  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  heart  itself,  pene- 
trating— but  melodious."  He  was  slender,  emaciated,  sensitive, 
— and  full  of  lively  response  to  things.  Like  all  of  the  Jeffersons, 
he  was  a  born  comedian,  and  critics  concede  that  W.  E.  Burton 
feared  his  rivalry.  Between  Burke  and  his  hatf-brother,  there 
was  a  profound  attraction;  they  had  "bam  stormed"  together, 
and  through  Burke's  conNderation  it  was  that  Joe  was  first 
encouraged  and  furthered  in  Philadelphia.  Contrasting  Burton 
and  Burke,  Jefferson  wrote  in  his  "Autobiography:" 
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Burton  coloured  highly,  and  laid  on  the  effects  with  a  libera) 
bnuh,  while  Burke  was  subtle,  incisive  and  refined.  Burton's  fea> 
tnre*  were  ■trong  and  heavy,  and  his  figure  was  portly  and  ungainly. 
Burke  waa  lithe  and  graceful.  Hia  face  was  plain,  but  wonderfully 
eipreaaive.  The  versatility  of  this  rare  actor  was  remarkable,  hia 
pathos  beioK  quite  as  strikiog  a  feature  as  his  comedy.  .  .  .  Hia 
dramatic  effects  sprung  more  from  intuition  than  from  study;  and, 
u  was  said  of  Barton  Booth,  "the  blind  might  have  seen  him  in  his 
voice,  and  the  deaf  have  heard  him  in  hia  visage." 

But  the  height  of  JefTenon's  praise  was  reached  when  he  said: 
"Chariea  Burke  waa  to  acting  what  Mendelsaohn  was  to  music. 
He  did  not  have  to  work  for  his  effects,  as  T  do;  he  waa  not 
analytical,  as  I  am.  Whatever  he  did  came  to  him  naturally, 
as  grass  grows  or  water  runs;  it  was  not  talent  that  informed  hia 
art,  but  genius." 

Such  was  the  comedian  who  next  undertook  the  rOle  of  £1^. 
How  often  his  own  phrase,  "Are  we  so  soon  foi^t,"  has  been 
applied  to  the  actor  and  his  art!  The  only  preservative  we  have 
<rf  this  art  is  either  in  individual  expres^ns  of  opinion  or  else 
in  contemporary  criticism.  Fortunately,  John  Sleeper  Clarke, 
another  estimate  comedian  of  the  Jefferson  family,  has  left  an 
irapreaoon  of  how  Burke  read  that  one  famous  line  of  his. 
H«  has  said: 

Mo  other  actor  has  ever  disturbed  the  impresuon  that  the  pro- 
found pathos  of  Burke's  voice,  face,  and  gesture  created;  it  fell 
upon  the  senses  like  the  culmination  of  all  mortal  despair,  and  the 
actor's  figure,  as  the  low,  sweet  tones  died  away,  symbolized  more 
the  ruin  of  the  representative  of  the  race  than  the  sufferings  at  an 
indivMlual:  his  awful  loss  and  loneliness  seemed  to  clothe  him  with 
a  supentatural  dignity  and  grandeur  which  commanded  the  sym- 
pathy and  awe  of  his  audience. 

Never,  said  Clarke,  who  often  played  Setk  to  Buike's  Rip, 
was  he  disappointed  in  the  poignant  reading  of  that  line — so 
tender,  pathetic  and  aimple  that  even  the  actors  of  his  company 
were  affected  by  it 

However  much  these  various  attempts  at  dramatization  may 
have  served  their  theatrical  purpose,  they  have  all  been  sup- 
planted ■□  memory  by  the  play  as  evolved  by  JefTeraon  and 
Boucicault,  who  began  work  upon  it  in  1S61.  The  incident  told 
by  Jefferson  of  how  he  arrived  by  his  decision  to  play  Rip,  as 
ys  father  had  done  before  htm,  is  picturesque.   One  summer  day, 
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in  1859.  he  lay  in  the  loft  of  an  old  bam,  reading  the  "Life  and 
Letters  of  WashinKton  Irving,"  and  his  eye  fell  upon  this  pas- 

September  30,  185S.  Mr.  Irving  came  in  town,  to  remain  a  few 
days.  In  the  evenintc  went  to  Laura  Keene'i  Theatre  to  Me  young 
JefFcreon  as  Goldfinch  in  Holcroft's  comedy,  "The  Road  to  Ruin." 
Thought  JelTeraon,  the  father,  one  of  the  beat  actors  he  had  ever 
seen;  and  the  son  reminded  him,  in  look,  gesture,  size,  and  "make," 
of  the  father.  •  Had  never  seen  the  father  in  GoUfinch,  but  was 
delighted  with  the  son. 

This  incident  undoubtedly  whetted  the  interest  of  Joseph 
Jefferson,  and  he  set  about  preparing  his  version.  He  had 
played  in  his  half-brother's,  and  had  probably  seen  Hackett  in 
Kerr's,  All  tiiat  was  needed,  therefore,  was  to  evolve  something 
which  would  be  more  ideal,  more  ample  in  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  particular  type  of  genius.  So  he  turned  to  the 
haven  at  all  times  of  theatrical  need,  Dion  Boudcault,  and  talked 
over  with  him  the  ideas  that  were  fulminating  in  hb  brain.  Clark 
Davis  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  Jefferson  "Rip"  the  credits 
should  thus  be  measured: 

Act  I. — Burke  +  Jefferson  +  Boudcault  ending. 

Act  II.— Jefferson. 

Act  III. — Burke  +  Jefferson  +  endii^  suggested  by  Shakes- 
peare's   "King  Lear." 

But,  however  the  credit  is  distributed,  Jefferson  alone  made  the 
play  as  it  lives  in  the  memories  of  those  who  saw  it.  It  grew  by 
what  it  fed  on,  by  accretions  of  rich  imagination.  Often  times, 
Jefferson  was  scored  for  his  glorification  of  the  drunkard.  He  and 
Boucicault  were  continually  discussing  how  best  to  drcumvent 
the  disagreeable  aspects  of  Rip's  character.  Even  Wnter 
and  J.  Rankin  Towse  are  inclined  to  frown  at  the  reprobate, 
especially  by  the  side  of  Jefferson's  interpretation  of  Bab  Acres 
or  of  CaJ^  Plummer.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  their  collabora- 
tion, Boucicault  and  Jefferson  had  many  arguments  about 
"Rip."    Boudcault  has  left  a  record  of  the  encounters: 

"Let  UB  return  to  1865,"  he  wrote.  "Jeffenon  was  anxious  to 
Bf^ear  hi  London.  All  his  pieces  had  been  played  there.  Tlie 
managers  would  not  give  him  an  appearance  unless  he  could  offer 
them  a  new  play.  He  had  a  piece  called  'Rip  Van  Winkle',  but 
when  submitted  for  their  perusal,  they  rejected  it.    Still  he  was  so 
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denroiN  o(  idaymg  Rip  that  I  took  down  Waahrngton  IrvinK*! 
wbory  and  read  it  over.  It  was  hopelessly  undramatic.  'Joe',  1  said, 
'thii  old  sot  ia  not  a  pleasaot  figure.  He  lacks  romance.  I  dare 
My  you  made  a  6De  sketch  of  the  old  beast,  but  there  is  no  interest 
in  him.  He  may  be  picturesque,  but  he  is  not  dramatic.  I  would 
prefer  to  start  bim  in  a  play  as  a  young  scamp,  thoughtless,  gay, 
jiwt  Mich  a  curly-head,  gtmd-humoured  (elbw  as  all  the  village  girls 
wouU  love,  and  the  children  and  dogs  would  run  after'.  JefFerson 
threw  up  bis  hands  in  despair.  It  was  totally  opposed  to  his  artistic 
precooception.  But  I  inusted,  and  he  reluctantly  conceded.  Well, 
I  wrote  the  play  as  he  plays  it  now.  It  was  not  much  of  a  literary 
pfoductioa,  and  it  was  with  some  apology  that  it  was  handed  to 
him.  He  read  it,  and  when  he  met  me,  1  said:  'It  is  a  poor  thing, 
Joe'.  'Weir,  he  replied,  'it  is  good  enough  for  me'.  It  was  produced. 
Thnt  CM-  four  weeks  afterward  he  called  on  me,  and  his  first  words 
were:  'You  were  right  about  making  Rip  a  young  man.  Now  I 
oould  not  conceive  and  play  him  in  any  other  shape'." 

Wben  finished,  the  manuscript  was  read  to  Ben  Webster,  the 
maoager  oC  the  Haymaricet  Theatre,  London,  and  to  Charles 
Reade,  the  collaborator,  with  Boudcault,  in  so  many  plays. 
Then  the  company  heard  it,  after  which  Jefferson  proceeded  to 
study  it,  literally  living  and  breathing  the  part.  Many  are  the 
bumourous  records  of  the  play  as  preserved  in  the  Jefferson 
"Aulofnography"  and  in  the  three  txK>kson  Jefferson  by  Winter 
Frances  n^son  and  Euphemia  Jefferaon. 

On  tlie  evening  of  September  4,  1865,  at  the  London  Adelphi, 
the  [day  was  given.  Accounts  of  current  impresdons  are  extant 
by  Pascoe  and  Oxenford,  It  was  not  seen  in  New  York  until 
September  3, 1S66,  when  it  began  a  run  at  the  Olympic,  and  it  did 
not  reach  Boston  until  May  3,  1869.  From  the  very  first,  it  was 
desdned  to  be  Jefferson's  most  popular  rdle.  His  royalties,  as 
time  pn^ressed,  were  fabulous,  or  rather  his  profits,  for  actor, 
manager,  and  author  were  all  rolled  into  one.  He  deserted  a  large 
repertory  of  parts  as  the  years  passed  and  his  strength  declined. 
But  to  the  very  end  be  never  deserted  Rip.  At  his  death  the 
ptay  passed  to  his  son,  Thomas.  The  Jefferson  version  has  been 
pubUsfaed  with  an  interpretative  introduction  by  him. 

When  it  was  first  given,  the  play  was  scored  for  the  apparent 
padding  of  itie  piece  in  mder  to  keep  Jefferson  longer  on  the 
stage.  The  supernatural  elements  could  not  hoodwink  the 
critics,  but,  as  Jefferson  added  humanity  to  the  part,  and  created 
a  poetic,  lovable  character,  the  play  was  greatly  strengthened. 
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In  fact  Jefferson  was  the  play.  His  was  a  classic  embodimeot, 
preserved  in  its  essential  details  in  contemporary  critidBD)  aad 
vivid  pictures. 
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RIP  VAN   WINKLE 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  CATSKILLS 

A    aOMANTIC    DRAMA    IN    TWO   ACT> 


By  Charles  Burke 


{It  is  conunon  knowledge  that  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  as  a  play, 
was  a  general  mixture  of  several  venions  when  it  finally  reached 
the  hands  of  Joseph  Jefferson.  From  Kerr  to  Burke,  from  Burke 
to  Boudcault,  from  Boudcautt  to  Jefferson  was  the  progress. 
The  changes  made  by  Burke  in  the  Kerr  version  are  so  interest- 
iog,  and  the  ainulartties  are  so  dose,  that  the  Editor  has  thought 
it  imght  be  useful  to  make  an  annotated  comparison  of  the  twa 
This  has  been  done,  with  the  result  that  the  reader  is  given  two 
plays  in  one.  The  title-page  of  the  Kerr  acting  edition  runs  as 
follows:  "Rip  Van  Wnkle;  A  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  A 
Romantic  Drama  in  Two  Acta.  Adapted  from  Washington  Ir- 
ving'sSketch-BookbyJohnKerr.AuthorofTherese', 'Presump- 
tive Guilt',  "Wandering  Boys',  'Midiad  and  Christine',  'Drencb'd 
and  Dried*,  'Robert  Bruce',  &c.,  &c.  With  Some  Alterations,  by 
Thomas  Hailes  L^cy.  Theatrical  Publisher.  London."  Tte 
Burke  version,  used  here  as  a  bans,  follows  the  acting  text,  with- 
out stage  positioiu,  published  by  Samuel  French.  An  opera  on 
the  subject  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  the  libretto  written  by  Wain- 
wr^t,  was  presented  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  Vork,  by  the 
Pyoe  and  Harrison  Troupe,'  Thursday,  September  27,  1855. 
There  was  given,  during  the  season  of  1919-20,  by  the  Chicago 
Opera  Aasodation,  "Rip  Van  Winldei  A  Folk  Opera,"  with 
music  by  Re^nald  de  Kovan  and  libretto  by  Percy  Ma^aye, 
the  score  to  be  publlduHl  by  G.  Schirmer.  New  York.] 
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Representative  Plays 
CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 


First  performed  at  the  Weat  London  Theatre  (under  the  man- 

agement  of  Mr.  Beverley). 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE 

A  Legend  of  the  Sleepy  HoUow, 

CHAItACTERS 

Act  L    1763 

Or^^inal 

Walnut  SI. 

Philaddphia 

Dbidrich  Van  Slavs      Mr.  Sanger 

Mr.  Porter 

HeuiAN  (hiB  Son)             "    N.  Norton 

"    Read 

Knicksrbockbr  (a 

Schoolmaster)                 "    S.  Beverley 

"    J.  Jeffetwn 

RoRY  Van  Clump  (a 

Landlord)     ,                 "    C.Osborne 

"    Greene 

"    Chapman 

Rn- Van  Winkle              "    H.  Bevbbley 

"    Hackett 

Nicholas  Vkdder             "    T.  Santer 

"    Sefton 

Peter  Clausen                "    Cogan 

"    James 

GusTAVE                            Master  Kerr 

Miss  Anderson 

Daub  Van  Winklb          Mrs.  Porter 

Mrs.  B.  Stickney 

Alice                                "    W.Hall 

"    S.  Chapman 

Lowbna                             Miss  Ken- 

MissEberie 

IHP OFTHE  Mountain      W.  Oxbeny,  Jun. 

W.  Wells 

The  Spectre  Crew  of  the  Mountains,  Farmers,  &c. 

ActlL    1783. 

Herman  Van  Slaus        Mr.  H.  Norton 

Mr.  Read 

Seth  Kilderkin                    

Knickerbocker                "    S.  Beveriey 

"    J.  Jefferson 

Nicholas  Vkdder             "    T.  Santer 

"    Sefton 

"    Chapman 

Rip  Van  Winkle              "    H.  Beverley 

"    Hackett 

BOCKHR                           Mrs.  W.  Hall 

Mrs.  S.  Chapman 

LowENA                          Miss  Kerr 

MissEberie 

jACOnHA                                            
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Representative  Plays 


RiF — First  dress: — A  deerskin  coat  and  belt,  full  brown  bteecbes, 

deer^in  gaitfrs,  cap.    Second  dress: — Same,  but  much  worn 

and  r^ged. 
Knickbbbockes — First  dress: — Brown  equare  cut  coat,  vest  and 

breeches,  shoes  and  buckles.     Second  dress: — Black  coat, 

breeches,  hose,  &c 
Dbskic  Van  Slaus — Square  cut  coat,  fu)t  breeches,  black  silk 

hose,  ehoee  and  buckles — powder. 
HeuulN — First  dress: — Ibid.    Second  dress: — Black  frock  coat, 

tight  pants,  boots  and  tassels. 
Vbdoer   1 

CLAtJSEN  >  Dark  square  cut  coats,  vests,  breeches,  &c. 
RORY       J 

GusTAFFE — Blue  jacket,  white  pants,  shoes. 
Sbtb  SfcoucH — Gray  coat,  striped  vest,  large  gray  pant& 
Juix;e — Full  suit  of  black. 

Young  Rip — A  dress  smilar  to  Rip's  first  dress. 
Damb — Short  gown  and  quilted  petticoat,  cap. 
Alice — First  dress: — Bodice,  with  half  skirt,  figured  petttcoat. 
'   Second  dress:- — Brown  satin  bodice  and  skirt,  &c. 
LORREMNA,  Act  I— A  child. 
LoRKBNMA,  Act  3— White  muslin  dress,  black  ribbon  belt,  Ac 
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RIP  VAN  WINKLE 


ACT  1. 


SCENE  I.— A  ViUage.—House.  vrith  a  sign  of  "George  III."— 
Two  or  tkrte  tables. — ^Villagers  discovered,  smoking.    Vbddbr, 

KmCEBRBOCKER,  ROKT,  CLAUSEN  Ot  toblt.      ChOTHS  at  Hse  of 
CHrtoM. 

CHORUS. 
In  our  native  land,  where  flown  the  Rhine, 

In  infancy  we  culled  the  vine: 
Although  we  toiled  with  patient  care, 

But  poor  and  scanty  was  our  fare. 

SOLO. 
Tin  tempting  waves,  with  anxious  toil. 

We  landed  on  Columbia's  soil; 
Now  plenty,  all  our  cares  repay. 

So  laugh  and  dance  the  hours  away. 

CHORUS. 

Now  plenty,  all  our  cares  repay, 
'  So  laugh  and  dance  the  hours  away; 
Ha.  ha,  ha!   Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
So  laugh,  ha,  ha!  and  dance  the  hours  away. 

Vbdokr.  Neighbour  Oausen,  on  your  way  hither,  saw  you 
anything  of  our  friend.  Rip  Van  Winkle?  Where  there's  a  cup  of 
good  liquor  to  be  shared,  he's  sure  to  be  on  hand — a  thirsty  soul. 

Kmicserbocsbx.  Truly,  the  man  that  turns  up  his  nose  at 
good  liquor  is  a  fool,  as  we  Dutchmen  have  it;  but  cut  no  jokes 
on  Rip;  remember,  I'm  soon  to  be  a  member  of  his  family;  and 
any  insult  offered  to  him,  I  shall  resent  in  the  singular  number, 
and  ^tisfaction  must  follow,  as  the  Frenchmen  have  it. 

VnwEK.  So,  Knickerbocker,  you  are  really  deterniincd  t<i 
piarry  Rip's  sister,  the  pretty  Alice? 
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KniCKBRBOCKSK.  Yes,  determined  to  be  a  priaoner  in  Hymen'B 
chains,  as  the  lovers  have  it.  I've  got  Rip's  consent,  I've  got 
Alice's  consent,  and  I've  got  my  own  a>n8eRt. 

Clausen.  But  have  you  got  the  dame's  consent,  eh? 

Knickbbbockbb.  There  I'm  dished  and  done  up  brown; 
would  you  believe  tt?  she  calls  me  a  long,  scraggy,  outlandish 
animal,  and  that  I  look  like  two  deal  boards  glued  together! 

RoKT.  Here  comes  Alice,  and  with  her,  Rip's  daughter. 

Enter  Alice,  with  Lokrbnna.  [Lowena]  * 

Alice.  Come  along,  loiterer!  Woe  betide  us  iriien  we  get 
home,  for  having  tarried  so  long!   What  will  the  dame  say? 

LoKKENNA.  Well,  it's  not  my  fault,  for  you  have  been  up  and 
down  the  lane  a  dozen  times,  looking  for  the  schoolmaster, 
Knickerbocker. 

Alice.  Hold  your  tongue,  Miss,  it's  no  such  thing. 

Lokrbnna.  You  know  you  love  him. 

Alice.   How  do  you  know  that.  Miss  Pert? 

Lohrbnna.  I  can  see  it;  and  seeing  is  believing,  they  say. 
Oh,  you're  monstrous  jealous  of  him,  you  know  you  aro. 

Kmickbbbockbr  adeaHces. 

Alice,  Jealous!  I,  jealous  of  him?  No,  indeed,  I  never  wish 
to  see  his  ugly  face  again. 

Knickerbocker.  Say  not  so,  sweet  blossom  of  the  valley,  for 
in  that  case  1  shall  shoot  myself  in  despair. 

Alice.  Oh,  don't  think  of  such  a  thing,  for  then  your  ghost 
might  haunt  me. 

Lorxenna.  And  I'm  sure  you  would  rather  have  him  than  his 
ghost,  wouldn't  you,  Alice? 

Knickerbocker.  That's  a  very  smart  child.  But  Alice,  sweet 
Alice,  can't  I  drop  in  this  evening,  when  the  dd  folks  are  out  of 
the  way? 

Alice.  Not  for  the  world;  if  the  dame  were  to  find  you  in  the 
house,  I  don't  know  what  would  happen. 

LoRKBNMA.  Don't  you  know,  Alice,  mammy  always  goes  out 
for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  to  see  her  neighbour,  Dame  Wrigrim; 
now,  if  you  [To  Knickerbocker.]  come  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
throw  some  gravel  at  the  window,  there's  no  knowing  but  you 
might  see  Alice. 

■  So  wcBcd  la  the  KoT  TCfrfoB. 
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KmcKBXBCXXKR.  That's  an  uacommon  clever  B^;  but,  Alice, 
I'm  deterniiiied  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  Dame  Van  Winlde; 
the  next  time  I  see  her,  I'll  pluck  up  [my]  courage  and  aay  to  her-~ 

Dame.  [Without.]  Alice!  Alicet  odds  bodildns  and  pins,  but 
111  give  it  you  when  I  catch  you. 

Th£  VtLLAGBRS  exit, 

KinCKBRBOCKER.  Run,  Alice,  ninl 

[Alicb,  Losenha  and  Knicebkbockbr  nm  to  righL 

Damb.    IWilhout.]   Alice! 

[AucB,  LoBKBNNA  and  Kkickbkbocebk  exeunt  hastily. 

ROKY.  Egad!  the  dame'a  tongue  is  a  perfect  scarecrovl 

Vsra>EE.  The  sound  of  her  voice  sets  them  running  just  as  if 
■be  irare  one  of  the  mountain  spirits,  of  whom  we  hear  so  much 
talk.  [But  where  the  deuce  can  Rip  be  all  this  while^  {RiPritt^t 
witiotU.]    But  talk  of  the  devil  and  his  impe  aM>ear.)  * 

Enter  RiP  Van  Winklb,  with  gun,  game-bag,  Sfc 
RiF.  Rip,  Rip,  wass  is  dis  for  a  businesa.  You  are  a  mix  nootze 
mt  dat  is  a  facL  Now,  I  started  for  de  mountains  dis  momin', 
determined  to  fill  my  bag  mit  game,  but  I  met  Von  Brunt,  de  one- 
eyed  sergeant — [comma  see  hah,  unt  biandy-wine  hapben  my 
neiber  friendjf  well,  I  couldn't  refuse  to  take  a  glass  mit  him, 
unt  den  I  tooks  anoder  glass,  unt  den  I  took  so  much  as  a  dozen, 
|do| '  I  drink  no  more  as  a  bottle;  he  drink  no  more  as  I— he 
got  BO  top  heavy,  I  rolled  him  in  de  hedge  to  sleep  a  leetle,  for  his 
one  eye  got  so  crooked,  he  itever  ooiild  have  seed  his  way  straight ; 

den  I  goes  to  de  mountain,  [do]  *  I  see  double,  [d d]  *  a  trird 

couM  I  shooted.  But  I  stops  now,  I  drinks  no  more;  if  anybody 
ask  me  to  drink,  I'll  say  to  dem — [Veddek  comes  down,  and  offers 
cup  to  him.] — here  is  your  (go-to-hell),*  and  your  family's  ^;o-to- 
hetl],*  and  may  you  all  live  long  and  [prosper].'    [DritUu. 

Vbimsk.  Why,  neighbour  Rip,  where  have  you  been  alt  day? 

■  ftwllm  it  to  CiAnsN  In  the  Kerr  verrioa.    tVcctdlnc  thti  bracket, 

Cuumi.  Wdl,  ibc  I*  a  (aitsr,  tbere'i  no  dcnylns  that. 

VBttMi.  No)  but  U  abe  he  my  Mt  laKcad  o(  Rlp'^    I  mmot  I'4  mmm 


n  C    Ib  tUa  Hwech.^ there  !•  a  variatlan  In  dialect aa"T" ft*"*" 
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We  feared  aome  ot  the  [Elfin]  *  goblina  of  the  Catskill  had  caught 
you. 

Rip.  Ha,  ha  I  I  never  see  no  ^losta,  though  I've  fought  nut 
spirits  in  my  time,  ha,  hal 

Vbddbr.  And  they  always  throw  you,  eh?  ha,  hal 

Rip.    Dat'eafactl  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Vbddbr.  But,  Rip,  where  have  you  been? 

Rip.  Oh,  very  hard  at  work* — ^very  busy;  dere  is  notfaii^^ 
■lipped  [fun  my  fingers  as  was  come  at  abe.]  ■ 

RoRY.  They  appear  to  have  slipped  through  your  game  bag 
though,  for  its  full  of  emptiness. — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Rip    Ho,ho,ho!  cutnojokcsatmyftaforrilgibyoudeBack. 

Vbdobr.  Come,  Rip,  sit  down,  take  a  pipe  and  a  glass  and 
make  yourself  comfortable. 

RiF.  [Nine,  nine — ech  ctm  neiched — ]*  it  behoves  a  man  to 
took  after  bis  interest  unt  not  drink  alt  de  while,  I  shall  den  be 
able  to  manage — 

Vedder.  Your  wife,  Rip? 

Rip.  Manage  mine  [frow] '?  Can  you  fly  to  de  moon  on  a 
(paperl*  Lite?  Can  you  drink  all  de  beer  and  brandy-wine  at 
one  gulp?  when  you  can  do  dat,  mine  goot  [im  himmel]  *  you 
can  manage  mine  [frow].   [All  laugh.  * 

RoKV.*  Take  one  {^ass,  Rip. 

Rip.  No,  I  won't  touch  htm. 

Vbddbk.  Come,  come,  lay  hold. 

Rip.  Now  I'll  be  [d d(un)'»    I  does. 

Vbddbr.  Well,  if  you  won't.     {AU  fo  to  tabU  hut  RiP. 

Rip.  Derc  is  [a] "  drinks,  dere  is  [ap*  drinks;  I  have  (con* 
quered]  ^  temptation  at  last.  Bravo  resolution!  bravo  fmoIu- 
tkm;  resolution,  you  shall  have  one  glass  fordat."  \Goesta  UMe. 

OuMXS.       Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Not  la  K. 
I  "Mtk"  In  K. 
■  ''froo  my  fiacen  M  tu  oommtthk,"  la  IL 


•  Hoc  li  (Ivia  b  Ken.  the  tollowtni: 
Vbdoo.   1  wUta  (be  wu  mr  wUf,  I^  muMC  ■»■ 

RiF.  And  I  Willi  ibt  TM  rour  vUe  too.  or  *Dybody'i  vU(,  n  loos  ■*  •(>  f»m't 

•  Roav'i  wMcb.  In  Ky  bealM  iritb  "Come.': 
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RoRT.  Here,  Rip,  here's  a  glaw  at  your  servicr,  and  as  for  the 
CMitents  I'll  wanant  it  genuine  and  no  mistake. 

[Gives  Rip  a  cup. 
Rip.    Rory,  here  is  your  [go-to-hell],*  unt  your  family's  [go- 
to-bell],*  un  may  you  all  live  long  unt  [proeper).* 
Rory.  Come,  Rip,  give  us  a.  stave. 

Vbddbr.  Yes,  yes,  Rip,  a  stave,  for  the  old  dame  will  be  after 
you  soon  and  then  we  will  all  have  to  make  a  clearance. 

Rip.  Oh.  tuai)erwasser![won't}*   my  old  woman  skin  me  when 
1  get  home. 
Veddek  and  Rory.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  come,  the  song,  the  song. 
Rip.   Well,  here  b  Rip  Van  Winkle's  warning  to  all  single 
leUows. 

SONG.— Rip. 
List,  my  friends,  to  caution's  voice, 

Ere  de  marriage  knot  you  tie; 
It  is  (the  devil],*  mit  shrews  to  sptice, 
Dat  nobody  can'deny,  deny, 
Dat  nobody  can  deny. 
Chonts. — That  nobody  can  deny,  Sk. 

When  a  wife  to  rule  once  wishes, 

Mit  poor  spouse  'tis  all  my  eye, 
I'm  [d—  -d] '  if  she  don't  wear  de  breeches, 
Dat  nobody  can  deny,  deny, 
Dat  nobody  can  deny. 
Chorus. — ^That  nobody  can  deny,  Ac 

Yet  dere  is  a  charm  about  dem. 

Do  dere  voices  are  so  higji 
We  can't  do  mit'em,  [Pause. 

Nor  we  can't  do  nut-out  'em, 
Dat  nobody  can  deny,  deny, 
Dat  nobody  can  deny. 

Cfc»««.— That  nobody  can  deny,  &c* 
■-b^M'Mb  K. 

"tax.      The  pntCBt  sHdiMi  (t»  not  MtBiiiit  to  Inlkste  m^  «^ 


MthtplK»C<"«"iBK. 
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Dahk.  {Without.]  Rip,  Rip!  I'll  stretch  your  ears  when  I  get 
bold  of  them. 

Rip.   [Mine  goot  ira  hiramel],'  dere  ia  my  frow. 

Dams.   [Witlioitt.]    Rip!  you  lazy  vannint!     Rip! 

Rip.  [Gels  urnltr  Ike  bibiemtk  bottle.]  Look  out,  boysl  de  wild 
cat's  coming. 

Music. — Vedder,  Rosy  artd  CLAtJSBH,  at  tabU.— Enter  Dame, 
witha^uA. 
Dame.  Whereis  this  wicked  husband  of  mine!  oddsbodikins 
and  pinsl  I  heard  his  vuce;  you've  hid  him  somewhere!  you 
oi^ht  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves  to  inveigle  a  husband  from  a 
lender,  lovii^  spouse;  but  I'm  put  upon  by  all,  because  they 
know  the  mildncM  of  my  temper, — [Tkey  laugh.] — Odds  bodikins 
and  curling  irona,  but  some  of  you  shall  laugh  the  other  sides  of 
your  mouths — 111  pull  your  pates  for  you.* 

Music.~Chases  Uitm  round  tabU;  they  exif. — Dahe  upsets  tMe 
and  discovers  RiP. 

Dame.  Oh,  you  Rip  of  all  rips!  what  have  you  to  say  for 
youfself? 

Rip.  Hete  is  your  [go-to-bell],*  unt  your  family's*,  unt  may 
you  all  live  long  and  [prosper]. 

Daue.  [Fuiiing  him  dawn  Ike  stage  by  the  ear.]  I'm  cod— that 
is  to  say  not  very  hot:  but  the  mildest  temper  in  the  world  would 
be  in  a  passion  at  such  treatment.  Get  home,  you  drunken  mon- 
ster, or  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  keep  my  hands  off  you.  Tell  me,  sir, 
what  have  you  been  about  all  day? 

Rip.  Hardatworlcmydumpsydumpsy;  de  first  ting  I  see  dia 
momii^  was  a  fine  fat  rabbit. 

Damb.  a  rabbit?  Oh,  Idolikerablntsinaatew;  I  like  every* 
thing  in  a  stew. 

Rip.  I  be  [d d|  *  but  dat  is  a  fact 

Dams.  Well,  well,  the  rabbit? 

Rip.  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  well,  dere  was  de  rabbit  feedii^ 
in  de  grass. 

>  Id  K.  there  foUowi: 

Vown.  Oh.  I  wU  I  «u  yov  bubwd.  Dint  WlaJdc.     [SoK. 

Dahx.   Yon,  ay  hiulMad.  roal     \Tq Uu  tlktri.l    Ont  of  my  risM.  nvcobatcs. 

•  "■oot-hd"iBK: 
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Damb.  Well,  well,  Rip? 

RiF.   I  [puts]  *  my  gun  to  my  shoulder — 

Damb.  Yes,— 

Rir.   I  takes  goot  aim  mit  him. 

DufK.  Ye»,— 

Rip,  I  [pulls] '  my  trigger,  unt — 

Daus.  Bang  went  the  gun  and  down  the  rabtnt  fell. 

Rip.  Eh?  snap  went  [de)  *  gun  and  off  de  rabbit  run.  Ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Dahb.  No! 

Rip.    I  be  [d d  fun]  *  dat  ia  a  fact. 

Dahk.   And  you  shot  nothing? 

Rip.  Not  dat  time:  but  de  next  time,  I  picks  me  my  flint,  unt 
I  [creeps] '  up  to  de  little  {pood]  *  by  de  old  (idd,  unt  dere— what 
do  you  [tink] '  I  see? 

Daub.  Ducks? 

Rip.  More  as  fifty  black  ducks — ducks  as  big  as  [a  goose)*— 
well,  I  hauls  up  again. 

Dams.  And  ao  will  1  [Raising  stick.]  if  you  miss  &re  this  time. 

Rip.  Bang! 

Damb.  How  many  down? 

Rip.  [One!]* 

Damb.  Not  ntore  than  one  duck  out  of  fifty? 

Rip.  Yes,  a  great  deal  more  as  [one]  duck. 

Damb.  Then  you  shot  more  than  one? 

Rip.  Yes,  more  as  one  duck, — 1  shot  one  old  bull. 

Dahb.   What? 

Rip.    I'm  (d d  fun]  dat  is  a  fact!  dat  was  one  down,  and 

(my  goot  im  himmel]  '*  how  he  did  roar  and  bellow,  unt  lash  hia 
tail,  unt  snort  and  sneeze,  unt  sniff!  Well,  de  bull  puts  right. 
after  me,  unt  I  puts  right  away  fun  de  bull:  well,  de  bull  comes 
up  mit  me  just  as  I  was  climbing  de  fence,  unt  he  catch  me  mit 
hit  boms  fuo  de  {seatl"  of  my  breeches,  unt  sent  me  flying  more 
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as  a  nule  high. — ^Well,  by-and-bye  directly,  I  come  down  aready 
in  a  big  tree,  unt  dere  I  sticks  (aat,  unt  den — 

Daub.   You  went  fast  asleep  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Rip.   Dat'safact.   How' youknowdatP  youmustbeawitrh. 

Daub.  [Catching  him  by  ike  collar.]  Home,  sir,  home!  you  lazy 
Bcamp,  [Beating  kim. 

Rip.   But,  mine  lublicka  frow — 

Daub.   Home!  [Beating  kim. 

Rip.   (Nine!  nine!— 1' 

Damb.  Home!  [Beats  kim. 

Rip.  [Mine  goot  im  himmel.]'  [Music. — Dams  beats  kim  off. 

SCENE  U.—A  Plain  Chamber. 
Enter  Dbkkic  Van  Slaus.  ' 

I  "do"  toVom  "how"  (n  C. 


■'Neln.neln"laK. 
I  In  K..  RIp'i  Hicah  I*  "Ter  tyfill  but  I  hnre  colch  him  dia  Umct" 
I  "dad  Hboun"  In  K.    The  kciw,  which  I*'  dIflereBt,  nuu  u  (oOowi; 
—    ■  -  — -|R  mc  u  mnch  u  you  will,  fkthei,  Itat  the  doK  of  yooc  ce 

.„ 1  niDply  Bie  with  the  money  that  I  need. 

'.  Mooeyl  that  {•  eternally  vpiu  ay-    Your  eitnvM»icei  have 


HmuN.   Lectdremeumnchuyou  will,  fathei,  If  at  thi 
yau  ace  pienred  to  nipply  me  with  the  money  that  I  need. 

" " 'I  that  {•  eternally  you  ay-    Vourort™\^ 

111  (HthoDour  me.    OhI    I  am  hut  jualy  punlibed  for  my  i 


.___ —  .. It  bora  only  to  be  my  bi. — . 

Hbuuh.   If  you  OMihl  bot  Invent  aome  freah  lenu  for  my  repiaachl  wch 

ttequenl  lepetlllan  hecomei.  I  amuie  you.  very  weailaame, 

Diuiic.   You  have  cauacd  me  to  pIudbe  into  debt,  and  I  am  now  punued  by  > 

boat  of  creditori. 

HncKXH.  We  muat  find  a  way  to  aiilel  Ibem.  And  for  the  money  I  now  nqnlre — 
Danuc.   Not  another  dollar  do  you  obtain  from  me.    Already,  to  lupply  your 

(iBvinn,  I  have  miiappropilated  aome  of  tbe  public  mDOcr,  and  I  muil  replace 

It  iocolf  I  would  avert  the  ihame  and  de^adatloo  with  which  I  nowam  th -* 


m  which  I  will  m.., 

Duuc   You? 

HiRHAH.   Yea.  II    Rip  van  Winkle,  your  tenant— 

Dnuc.   What  hai  that  idle,  dlidpated  fellow  lo  do  with  the  preaeat  matter? 

HnuuH.    Much.  M  1  will  ibow  you,  and  hit  daubtei  atote. 

DniBIC.  HladauBhterf 

HauuN.  Now  Karcely  aeven  yean  old,  I  believe.  Thia  alii  haa  an  aunt  teat- 
dhig  In  NewVorbwho  baa  loni  •ince,ln  conaequeoce  of  an  affront  received  from  Van 
Wnkle,  divarded  the  whole  family.    But  I  have  diacovered  that,  of  which  tbey 

Dbmic.  What  do  you  mean? 

Heuuh.  Why,  that  tbe  whole  of  thia  aunt'a  fortune,  and  ahe  la  immenaely 
ridi.  moat  of  neceaaity.  at  the  old  lady'a  death,  become  the  Inheritance  of  the  Ultw 


Dmaic.  And  In  what  way  can  that  affect  us? 
HntKAH.   You  ahall  hear.     I  have  already  ca 
ind  to  which  you  muat  obtain  Rip  Vi 
D»»ic.  Wl 


IlBUUH.  _    . 

Dmic  Yea.'conaldeiBhly  in  aircsii  with  tbe  rent  of  the  teneoMnt.  whkh  he 
bolda  froDi  me- 

HmuH.  Obtain  Ua  riinature  to  tbe  contract  I  am  about  to  live  yon,  and 
twIU  be  a  aecnrity  on  whkb  money  may  be  ralaed  to  any  amount. 
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DntUC.  Should  the  pnaeat  application  fail,  I  am  a  mined 
man;  all  my  speculations  will  be  frustrated,  and  my  duplicity 
exposed ;  yea,  the  dissipation  of  my  son  must  inevitably  prove  his 
rain  as  well  as  mine.  To  supply  his  wants,  the  public  money  has 
bten  employed :  and,  if  unaUe  to  replace  it,  heaven  knows  what 
may  be  the  consequence.  But  my  son  is  now  placed  with  an  able 
advocate  in  New  York,  and  should  he  pursue  the  right  path, 
there  may  be  still  hopes  of  his  reformation. 

HsKiiAM.   IWithout.]   My  father,  you  say,  is  this  way? 

Dersic  What  voice  is  that;  my  son?  What  can  have  re- 
called him  thus  suddenly?  Some  new  misadventure. — Oh,  my 
iocboding  thoughts! 

EtiUr  Heku  AN. 

Dbbric.  Herman,  what  brings  you  bade?  Are  all  my  cautions 
thus  lightly  regarded,  that  they  can  take  no  hold  upon  your 
conduct? 

H^uiAM.  You  have  good  cause  for  warmth,  sir,  but  learn  the 
reason  of  my  disobedience,  ere  you  condemn.  Buainesa  of  impor- 
tance baa  uiged  me  hither — such  as  concerns  us  both  most  inti- 

Dbssic.  Some  fresh  extravagance,  no  doubt,  to  drain  my 
little  left,  and  set  a  host  of  creditors  loose  upon  me. 

Heruam.  Not  so,  air,  but  the  reverse.  List!  you  know  our 
neighbour.  Rip  Van  Winkle? 

Dersic  Know  him?  Aye,  his  idleness  is  proverbial;  you 
have  good  cause  to  recollect  him  too,  since  'twas  by  bis  courage 
your  life  was  preserved,  when  attacked  by  the  famished  wolf. 

Herman.  He  has  a  daughter  scarcely  seven  years  old;  now, 
the  attorney  whom  I  serve  has  been  employed  to  draw  up  the 
will  and  settle  the  affairs  of  this  girl's  aunt,  who,  for  some  slight 
offered  by  Van  Winkle,  has  long  since  discarded  the  family.  At 
ber  death,  the  whole  of  her  immense  wealth,  in  cash  and  land,  is 
the  inheritance  of  the  girl,  who  is,  at  this  moment,  the  richest 
ptiesumptive  heiress  in  the  land. 

Dbbric  What  connectkin  can  Van  Winkle's  fortune  have 
with  ours? 

'Hbrman.  Dstenl  Were  it  posable  to  procure  his  ugnature  to 
a  contract  that  his  daughter,  when  of  age,  should  be  married  to 
nae,  00  this  security  money  might  be  raised  by  us  to  any  amount. 
Now,  my  good  father,  am  I  comprehensible? 
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DURIC.  Truly,  this  aeenu  no  visionary  dream,  like  those  in 
which,  with  fatal  pertinacity,  you  have  so  oft  indulged;  and,  on 
recollection,  the  rent  of  his  tenement  is  in  arrears;  'twill  oSer 
favourable  opportunity  for  my  calling  and  sounding  him;  the 
contract  must  be  your  care. 

HsRif  AN.  Tis  already  prepared  and  lacks  only  his  rignature. 
— [Presenting  it.]  Lawyers,  who  would  do  justice  to  their  clients, 
must  not  pause  at  conscience;  'tis  entirely  out  of  the  question 
when  their' own  interest  is  concerned. 

Dbkkic.  Herman,  I  like  not  this  black-leg  manner  of  proceed- 
ing: yet  it  augurs  thou  wilt  be  no  pettifogger.  I'll  to  Van 
Winkle  straight  and,  though  not  legalized  to  act,  yet  in  this  case 
I  can  do  work  which  honest  lawyers  would  scorn.  [Exil. 

Hbxuan.  [Solus.]  True;  the  honest  lawyer  lives  by  his  repu- 
tation, and  therefore  pauses  to  undertake  a  cause  he  knows  un- 
just: but  how  easily  are  some  duped.  Can  my  father  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  the  rank  weeds  of  youth  are  so  easily 
uprooted?  No!  what  is  to  be  done,  good  father  of  mine,  but  to 
serve  myself?  young  men  of  the  present  genetation  cannot  live 
without  the  means  of  entering  into  life's  varieties  and  this  supply 
will  henceforth  enable  me  to  do  so,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my 
amtntiouB  wishes.  {Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Rip's  Cottage.— Door.^-Windou  in  flat.— A  dostt 
in  fiat,  vitk  dishes,  shelves,  Stc.—Clolhes-basket,  with  dothes. — 
— TbUe,  chairs,  arm-chair,  vilk  cloak  ooer  it. — Broom  on  stage. 

Knickekbocsek  enters  cautiously. 

Knickbrbocked.  Zooks!  I'm  venturing  into  a  tiger's  den  in 
quest  of  a  lamb.  All's  clear,  however;  and,  could  1  but  pop  on 
little  Alice,  how  we  would  bill  and  coo.  She  comes!  lie  still,  my 
fluttering  heart. 

£fft«r  AucB.' 

AUCB.  [WUhout  observing  Kmickxrbocxer.]  There,  there,  go 
to  sleep.  Ahl  Knidterbocker,  how  I  love  you,  [^te  of  all  the 
strange  ways  that  you  pursue.] ' 

Knioebrbockbr.  [Aside.]  Sensible,  susceptible  soul!  [But 
merit  ever  meets  its  recompense.] ' 

■  "(#mMih  tf .  (0  (*■  «MU."  in  K. 

tftSbTZ. 

•  Not  is  K. 
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Alicx.  No  wonder  I  am  fasdnated;  [Kie  figure  is  so  elegant, 
and  then  biseducation!  I  never  see  him,  but  I  am  ready  to  jump 
into  hia  kivic^  anna.    [Tunung,  the  is  caugfU  in  the  embrace  if 

K)nCSBKBOCKBS.p 

Knickhkbockbr.  This  is  too  much  (or  human  nature  to  sup- 
port; [this  declaration  is  a  banquet  that  gods  might  prize.*] 
Beauteous  angel!  hear  me,  whilst  I  proclaim — 

[Kntding. 

Dahr.  \Wiliu»a.\  Go  along,  you  drunken  brute. 

KmcKKKBOcKBx.  The  devil!  'tisDame  Van  Winkle!  [what's 
to  become  of  me? 

Alice.  If  you're  found  here  I'm  ruined!  you  must  conceal 
yourself — but  where? 

Kmickxhbocksr.  That's  the  important  question;  oh,]'  IH 
bop  into  the  cupboard. 

Alice.  Not  iot  the  world!  she  is  sure  to  want  something  out 
rf  it.  Here,  here,  get  into  this  clothes-basket,  and  let  me  cover 
you  over  with  the  foul  linen. 

Knickzrbocker.  It's  a  very  foul  piece  <A  business  altogether; 
but  I  must  stomach  it  whether  I  will  or  00. 

Music. — She  puts  him  into  the  basket  and  coBtrs  Mm  with  Unen. 

Dame  enters,  dragging  in  Rip. 

Damb.  And  now,  sir,  I've  got  you  home,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself,  I  should  like  to  know? 

Rip.  Nothing,  [my]  *  darling,  de  least  said  is  soonest  mended, 
and  so  you  shall  have  all  de  talk  to  yourself. — Now  ain't  dat 
liberal? 

Damb.  Where's  all  the  game  you  were  to  bring  home? 

Rip.  Ondcwingstill:  wouldn't  venture  to  come  mitin  fire;  for 
though  dey  missed  mine  gun,  dere's  one  ting  for  certain,  I  nevo* 
miss  your  btomng  up. 

Damb.  My  blowing  up!  Odds  bodikins  and  pins!  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  contain  myself!  Where's  the  money  to  pay  the  rent, 
you  oaf? 

Rip.  I  don't  know. — Do  you? 

Damb.   You'll  go  to  prison,  and  that'll  be  the  end  on't 

■  Not  Is  K.    IiMaiit."tebKihuidnnw,Miflnnli*>ckffBt." 
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Rip.  Come,  no  more  quarrellii^  to-o^ht  pVe'llI*  see  about 
de  rent  money  to-moirow  morning. 

Dams.  To-morrow!  it's  always  to-morrow  with  you.  So, 
Alice,  you  are  sitting  and  idling  as  usual.  Just  like  your  brother, 
a  precious  pair  of  soft  pates. 

Rip.  Soft  [pate]' — pretty  bard  I  guesa,  or  it  woidd  have  been 
(fnictured] '  loi^  since  and  dat'a  a  fact. 

Daub.  And  now,  Alice,  come  with  me  that  I  may  satisfy 
myself  how  you  have  disposed  of  the  children,  for  in  these  raatters 
you  are  just  such  a  crawler  as  that  vf^ruia  there,  [Is  retiring.] 
that  terrapin! 

Rip.  Terrapin!  Ah,  dame,  I  leaves  you  to  go  the  whde  hog, 
but  hark'ee,  my  lovey,  before  you  go,  won't  you  return  de  leetle 
bottle  which  you  manage  to  get  from  mc  [last  night)  ?* 

Dame.  Odds  bodibins,  and  pins!  A  man  already  drunk,  aiid 
askii^  for  more  liquor!  You  sha'n't  have  a  drop,  you  sot,  ttiat 
you  shall  noL    The  bottle  indeed!  not  you,  eh!  faith! 

[Exit  with  AUCB. 

Rip.  [Tunder] '  take  me  if  I  don't  [think)  *  but  what  she  has 
ftinishedj'  it  herself,  and  dat'e  de  (act    My  noae  always  sniiTs 
like  a  terrier's;  'tis  in  de  cupboard,  her  Hollands; — so,  here  goes 
to  nibble. 
Music. — Rip  opens  tie  closet  door  cautiousty,  and  is  rutnmaiing 

for  a  botlie,  when  he  treads  on  Knickerbocker,  who  roars  out 

lustily.     Rip,  in  his  sudden  aiarm,  upsets  the  [poneUun  and 

glass];*  and,  falling,  rMs  into  the  middle  <^  the  chamber,  guaking 

in  enery  limb,  and  vociferating  loudly. 

Rip.  Help!  murder!  fire!  thieves! 
Kmckbrbocker,  |in  the  interim]*,  darts  out  of  Ike  closet,  and, 

[beyond  the  consciousness  of  future  proceeding]",  throws  himself 

into  the  arm-chair. — Alice,  cTttering  hastily,  throws  a  cloak  aver 

kim,  which  hides  him  from  observation.~DA}iK  erUers,  alarmed. 

Dahb.  Odds  bodikins  and  pins!  what's  the  matter,  now? 


■  "Tonn«"  In  K, 
•;'dBk-'_)aK. 

uNmIdK. 
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Rip.  [Saismg  kii  head  cautiously,]  Matter,  indeed!  {the 
dent's)*  in  the  cupboard!  Oh,  la!  I'll  be  swammed. 

Daub.  In  the  cu[d)oard!— {'^''mc  there,  sees  china  broken; 
jjNoKuig.l — ^All  my  fine  porcelain  destroyed!  monster!  vile, 
rapacious  monster!  A  devil,  indeed,  has  been  in  the  cupboard. 
and  that's  you.  The  china,  presented  to  me  by  my  grand 
relations,  which  I  set  such  store  on,  smashed  into  a  thousand 
pieces;  'tis  too  much  for  my  wealc  nerves.  I  shall  swoon!  I 
shall  faint!  [She  sinks  in  the  arm-chair,  but  immediately  starts  up, 
and,  squalling,  falls  into  Rip's  arpu. — Knickerbockbr  regains 
the  closet,  unobserved  by  all,  save  Auce. 

Dahe.  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us!  there  was  somebody  in 
the  chair!  somebody  in  the  chair! 

Rip.  Phoo!  there's  nothing  in  de  chair,  save  your  old  doak, 
[Tossing  it  aside.]  dat's  all. 

Daub.  I'm  so  alarmed — ao  agitated,  that — ^AUce,  put  your 
hand  into  my  pocket  and  you'll  find  a  bottle.  lAuCB  produces  a 
bottle. 

Rip.  [Aside.]  A leetle bottle!  Oh,  dat's delfrnvate]' cupboard. 
Alice,  let  me  hold  de  leetle  bottle,  whilst  you  fetch  a  glass  (or  the 
M  woman.  [Alice,  hastening  off,  brings  a  wine-glass,  which 
RtrfiUs  and  gms  to  Daub. 

Rip,  Here's  your  [go-to-hell] ,'  and  your  family's  and  may  you 
live  long  and  [prosper]*.  [Drinks  Jrom  the  bottle;  Auce,  in  the 
interim,  proceeds  to  the  closet  and  brings  Knickerbocksk  out,  who 
is  making  for  the  door,  when,  hearing  some  one  approach,  he  again 
escapes  to  his  retreat. 

Alice.  [At  door.]  Oh,  aunt!  aunt!  here's  the  burgomaster 
coming  up  the  garden. 

Daub.  Odds  bodikins  and  pins!  thebur^iomaster!  what's  to  be 
done  now?  Coming  for  the  rent!    What's  to  be  done  now,  I 

Rip.   I'll  go  to  bed  and  [think]  •. 

[Crosses. 

Daue.  You  sha'n't  go  to  bed!  you  must  make  some  fresh    ' 
excuse; — ^you're  famous  at  them  to  me; — you  have  got  into  the 
hobble  and  must  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  you  can;  I  shall  go  and 
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coiuutt  my  friend,  Dame  Wrigrim:  and  Alice,  should  the  pedlar 
woman  come,  de^  her  not  to  leave  any  more  of  her  rubbish 
here. 

As  Dahb  raires,  she  meeb  Dekkic*  to  whom  she  curtseys. 

DbrhIC.  Good  evening.  Dame. 

DiUfE.  Your  honour's  servant.  {Exit  Damb. 

Rip.  \Aside.\  La!  what  a  stew  I'm  in.  Alice  ta^e  youraelf  off, 
'tis  full  time.  Wish  I  was  off  t<w,  mit  all  my  heart  and  soul. 

AuCB.  lAsi<le.\  Dear,  dear!  what  will  become  of  my  poor 
Kiuckerbocker.  [Exit. 

Dbuuc.  Well,  honest  Rip,  how  w^is  the  world  with 
you? 

Rip.  Bad  enough,  ur,  for  though  {labouring]*  from  morn  to 
night,  I  can  make  no  advance  in  de  worid,  though  my  industry 
is  proverbial,  and  dat's  a  fact 

Dbrsic  Why,  where  the  bottle  is  concerned,  few,  I  believe, 
can  boast  so  much  industry. 

RtF.  Dat  is  a  fact;  but  1  suppose  you  have  called  conoeming 
de  icnt  [Aside.]  How  my  heart  \gfxa  and  comes!]'  [Aloud.] 
Now  if  your  honour  will  be  so  feood}*  enough  to— 

Dbskic.  To  write  the  fecnpt:  certainly. 

Rip.  Nine,  nine!  [Aside.]  I'm  stewed  alive  nut  [peraiwation.)* 

Dbkxic.  We'll  talk  of  the  rent  at  a  future  period!  There  is 
another  affair  on  which  I  wish  to  consult  you. 

Rip.  Take  a  chair,  your  honour. — [Aside,  rubbing  his  hands 
together.} — It's  all  right,  by  de  hookey. — [Aloud.] — ^Take  a  glaai 
mit  me.  [They  take  chairs. 

DSKSIC.  You  know  my  only  son,  {whose  life  you  preserved?]  * 

Rip.   Yes:  and  a  [wild]*  harum-scarum  (dog)*  he  is.       [Drinks. 

Debuc.  He  [is  now  stationed  in  New  York,  studying  the  law, 
and]'  has  become  a  staid,  sober,  prudent  youth;  and  [now]', 
'tis  my  wish  that  he  should  settle  in  this,  his  native  place,  and 
[that  he]  ■■  marry  some  honest  girl,  who  is  alK^ther  unacquainted 
with  the  frivolities  of  cities;  and  I  have  been  thinking  that  in  a 

■  "tntaiaM"  iDMrted,  la  E. 

■■'Iwrt'lnlt. 

•"Ut-ud-tet'lnK. 

•"loot  "Id  K. 

•  "CerriiintkHi'-lBE. 
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Inr  yean  your  daughter  will  be  grown  up,  and  would  make  a 
suitaUe  ntatch  for  bim.  True,  there  will  be  some  disparity  in 
their  ages,  but  as  the  years  are  on  the  side  of  the  husband,  so 
'twill  be  all  the  better  for  the  wife,  in  having  a  matured  precepted, 

RiF.  Beg  [pardon],'  mr;  but  it  strikes  me  you  are  only  carrying 
on  your  ri^  mit  me. 

DbruC  No,  on  my  honour;  and,  to  convince  you  that  I'm 
in  earnest,  I  have  brought  with  me  a  contract,  by  which  uur 
offspring,  when  of  age,  are  bound  to  intermarry,  or  forfeit  their 
■everai  fortunes.  I  shall  settle  all  mine  on  Herman,  and  I  shall 
«xpect  you  to  do  the  same  for  your  daughter. 

Rip.  Yah!  yah!  [ech  woU]*:  I'll  give  her  alt  [I  gotli;  all  my 

money;  but  she  must  be  |d d]*  smart  if  she  can  find  ['em.j' 

Tab  a  drink,  [Mr.]'  Burgomaster.  [DnnJu. 

Dhkmc.  Well,  here  are  the  two  contracts,  both  binding  and 
Iqally  drawn. 

Rip.  Yahi y^l  [Drinks.— Domc  pKS  him  the  pett.\  What 
you  want  me  to  do  mit  dis7 

Dekkic.  Merely  sign  your  name. 

Rip.  Me,  [put]  *  my  name  to  dat  [paper],  *  mitout  my  did 
woman  knowing?— mine  goot  [friend], '  she  would  skin  me. 
{Noite  ut  closet.]   [Schat!  you  iritchi]  * 

DsRXiC  But  I  was  about  to  propose,  on  condition  of  your 
signing  the  cmitract,  to  let  you  live  rent  free,  in  future. 

Rip.  Rent  free!  I'll  ngn!  but  [stop]!*  my  old  woman  [must]* 
play  [old  hob]'*  mit  me — so  put  down  dat  I  can  brrak  dat 
cootiact,  if  I  choose,  in  twenty  years  and  a  day. — [Nnse.}~- 
[Schat!  you  witch!]" 

Dbksic  [Writing.]  As  you  [dease.**  [Noise. 

Rir.  Schat!  you  witch!"  (IVnnb. 

Dbksic  Is  that  a  cat,  friend  Rip?  [Writing. 

■''budaa''laK. 


'  "jf°*.'',y^  "babw"  In  E. 

•  bi  K.  ;;&n  cMI  bt  f(rict  wU  rmi: 

M  "da  trfil"  In  K. 

B  In  K.     S«  otl  roa  be  quiet,  or  I  irlll 
-K-mMM.  "I  wtRtaktcmrt  to  (Ft  Un  i 
aot  (tare,  hoocnr  be  mlsbt  dodn  h,  to 
it*"—  to  Ike  eoMnd  •rip  (tve  talm." 
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Rip.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  a  cat — but,  if  it  is  my  ck%  [^liderl,* 
1  wouldn't  be  in  his  skin  when  de  old  woman  comes  back. 

Dbbuc  There,  friend  Rip,  I  have  inserted,  at  your  nquest, 
this  codicil:  "Should  titc  said  Rip  Van  Winkle  think  fit  to  annul 
this  contract,  within  twenty  years  and  a  day,  he  shall  be  at  full 
liberty  to  do  so." 

RiP.  Yah,  yah!  [dos]'  is  recht— dat  is  goot  Now  [Mr.]* 
Burgomaster,  what  you  want  me  to  do? 

Dbrsic.  Sign  it! 

Rip.  Wa»? 

Derbic.  Sign! 

Rip.  Give  me  de  [paperP. — [Takes  it.] — How  my  bead  turns 
round. — [Readittg.] — "Should  the  said  Rip  Van  Wnkle" — yafa, 
yah!  dat  is  me. — "Rip  Van  Winkle — twenty  years  and  a  day." — 
Oh,  dat  is  all  ncht.—iWrUing.]—R-i-p  V-a-n-4WOT"M.]-^chat! 
you  witch!  W-i-n-k-l-e — now,  dere  he  is. 

IDersic.  And  there  is  the  counterpart.  \G4ks  U. 

Rip.  Dis  is  for  me,  eh?  I'll  put  him  in  my  breast  [pocket] ' — 
yah,  yah. 

Dbbbic  Now,  Rip,  I  must  bid  you  good  evening. 

Rip,  Stop!  Take  some  more  liquor.  Why,  de  botde  is 
empty.  Here!  Alice!  Alice!  get  some  more  schna^^w  for  de 
burgomaster. 

Dbrric  No,  not  to-night  IRisirti.]  But,  should  you  want  any 
you  will  always  firul  a  bottle  for  you  at  your  old  friend  Rm^'s;  so, 
good-night 

Rip.  Stop,  [Mr.]*  Burgomaster!  I  will  go  and  get  dat  bottk 
now. — [Rising.] — Alice,  Alice!  [comma  see  hah!]* 

Enter  Alice. 

Rip.  Alice,  give  me  mine  hat.  [Alice  gfves  it.]  Now,  take  care  at 

de  house  dll  1  comes  back:  if  de  old  woman  comes  before  I  gets 

home,  tell  her  I  am  gone  out  mit  de  burgomaster  on  [par — par — 

tick — partickler]'  business.  ■  [Exit,  with  Dbbkic 

>  "SchDdd«"  in  K. 

•"dBtlM"laKi  (Im "Hynhecf.': 

•"lial>«''inK. 

•  "bocket"  In  K. 

>"MinUMer"loK. 

■Not In  K. 

I  "bv-bar-ikk-butbUcC-  In  E. 

Auu.   She  wont  bdlm  It. 
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AucB  adeancei,  and  brings  on  Knickbsbockbr  from  the 
doseL 

Aucx.  So,  Mr.  KDidcerfiodEn',  you  are  still  here. 

KtacKESBOCKBK.  Ycs,  all  that's  left  of  me !  and,  now  that  the 
coast  is  dear,  11]  give  them  leg  bail,  as  the  lawyers  have  it;  and 
if  ever  they  catch  me  here  again — \He  goes  fmoardi  the  door,  and 
T^vnu  in  sudden  aiarm.]  Oh  dear!  c^  dear!  here's  mother  Van 
Winkle  coming  back.    I  shall  never  get  out  of  this  mess. 

AuCB.   It'sallyourownfault!  Whywould you  come  to-night! 

Knickekbockbs.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  come  again — the 
cross  vixen  will  take  care  of  that  if  she  catches  me  here. 

Alice.  [There  is  but  one  method  of  avmding  her  wrath  H* 
dip  on  the  dothes  (he  old  pedlar  woman  brought  for  sale,  and 
V&  warrant  you'll  soon  be  tumbled  out  of  the  house. 

Knickhsbockhs.  Wth  a  good  thrashing  to  boot,  I  suppose. 
(No  matter,  if  I  can  but  slip  out  of  the  house,  I  don't  care  what 
1  slip  into.]*  XKxacKEtLBOCKXK  sits  in  armchair,  and  is  aUiftd  by 
Aucx  *»  a  tBoman's  dress:  on  ruixg,  the  petHeoats  but  reach  his 
ibMei.)  Confound  the  lower  garments  I  they're  too  shcHt  |by 
.  half.]* 

Alio,  lis  your  legs  are  too  long  [by  half!!*:  stoop  down: 
{■ay  as  little  as  possible,  and  you'll  not  be  discovered.]* 

[He  affiin  sits. 
Damb  enters. 

Daub.  [Well,  I've  got  back  and  1  see  Mr.  Van  Slaus  ia  gone! 
but)*  Where's  that  vartet.  Rip;  out  again?  Oh,  that  Rip!  that 
Rip]  111  certainly  be  the  death  of  him:  or  he  will  of  me,  which  is 
most  likely-    Alice,  who  have  you  in  the  chair? 

Alicb.  The  pedlar  woman,  aunt,  who  has  come  for  the  things 
Aeleft. 

Dahr.  The  pedlar  woman — hark'ee  gossip:  bring  no  more  of 
your  rubbish  here.  Take  yourself  off,  and  let  me  have  a  clear 
house. 

Kmickbbbocker.  [Aside.]  'Gad,  I  wish  I  was  safely  cleared 
out  of  it  [Knickbubockbr  rises,  hobbles  Jonoard;  but,  forgeUing 
Ae  shortness  of  the  petticoats,  in  curtseying,  is  discovered  by  the 
Duo,  from  the  exposure  cf  kis  tegs. 

'NmOiIl. 

•  Ib  K.  Didy  "  BM.  Bern  bU." 
•HMtaE. 

•  NdtiaK. 
•Hot  la  K. 
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Dues.  Odda  bodikioB  and  piiul  who  have  we  here!  an  hn- 
poster!  but  you  shall  pay  for  it;  this  is  a  pedlar  woman,  indeed, 
with  such  lanky  shanks.  {She  ruihes  up  to  door  and  locks  it — 
thtn,  teilh  a  broom  puma  kirn  round;  he  fitngs  bonnet  in  her 
face. 

Knicebrbockbb.  Needs  must,  when  the  devil  drives— so 
here  goes. 

He  jumps  Ihrou^  the  mndow  [which  is  dashed  to  pieets]^ — and 
dtsappears. — Daub  mshes  up,  with  broom,  towards  window. — 
fiLKfilaugfa. 

Damb.  What!  laugh  at  his  misconduct,  huBsey.  One's  {ust  as 
bad  as  the  other.  All  born  to  plague  me.  Get  you  to  bed — to 
bed,  1  say.   [Dahs  driees  AuCE  og,  and  JoUoat. 

SCENE  W.—Half  dark.— A  front  wood.— The  report  ofapmia 

heard;  shorliy  after,  RiP  enters,  with  his  fowlint  piece. 

Rip.  [Whip-poor- Will!  egad,  I  think  they'll  whip  poor  Rip.]*— 
[Takes  aim  at  bird;  U  flashes  in  the  pan.\ — Another  miss!  Oh, 
curse  the  misses  and  the  missusaes!  hang  me  if  I  can  get  a  single, 
shot  at  the  sky -flyers.  [Wishl*  I  hadoneofdeGermangunswfaich 
Knickerbocker  talks  so  much  about — one  dat  fires  round* 
corners:  la!  how  I'd  bring  dem  down!  bring  dem  down!  were  I 
to  wing  as  many  daily  as  would  fill  a  dearborn,  Dame  wouldn't 
be  aadsfied — not  that  she's  avaricious — but  den  she  must  have 
something  or  somebody  to  snarl  at,  and  I'm  the  unlucky  dog  at 
whom  she  always  lets  fly.  Now,  she  got  at  me  mit  de  broom- 
stick so  BOon  as  1  got  back  again;  if  1  go  home  again,  she  will 
breakmyback.  Tunner wasser!  howsleepylam — Ican'tgohome, 
she  will  break  my  back —  so  I  will  sleep  in  de  mountain  to-n^ht, 
and  to-mwTOw  I  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  drink  no  more 
liquor.* 

VoiCB.  {Outside:]  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
A  dead  pause  ensues. — Suddenly  a  noise  like  the  rolling  of  aumon- 

balls  is  heard — then  a  discordant  shout  qf  laughter. '~-^if  wahes 

and  sits  up  astonished. 

■NMlnK. 
t  Not  In  K. 
■  "t  Ttoha"  Is  K.    No  «tteiniit  li  bdoa  ami 

•  "dcr'tBKrtRllnE. 
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Rip.  What  [tlie  deucel*  ia  that?  [my  wifep  at  mine  elbow? 
Oil,  DO,  nothing  o(  the  kind:  I  must  have  been  dreaming;  to  111 
'cmtiive  to  nap,  aince  I'm  far  enough  fiom  her  din. 

[Reclines  and  skeps^ 

VoiCB.  {OiOtide.]  Rip  Van  Winkle.  [The  laugh  being  repeaitd. 
Rip  again  amAei.  * 

Rip.  I  can't  be  mistaken  dis  time.  Plague  on't,  I've  got  among 
the  s(»rita  oi  the  mountains,  metinks,  and  haven't  a  drop  of 
tpaita  left  to  keep  them  off. 

SwacGBiNO.*  {WUhma.\  Rip  Van  Winkle!  Rip  Van  WTmkle. 

Rip.  Rip  Van  Winklel  that's  me  to  a  ceitain^. 
itiaic. — {SwAGGKiNO,    liu   gn^esgue   dwarf,    enters],*  bending 

beneatk  the  veigkt  of  a  large  cask  «hiek  he  bears  on  his  shoulder. — 

fie  poMses,  examines  Rip,  then  itaites  him  to  assist  him  in  ptadng 

the  cash  on.the  ground,  which  Rip  complies  with. 

Rip.  Hang  me,  if  be  hasn't  brought  my  heart  up  into  my 
nooth:     what    an   outlandish    being,    [a    sea    snake,|*    by 
dunder! 
ifxnc. — [SwAGGBiNO,]'  pointing  to  the  cask,  [entreaisy  Rip's 

assistOHce  in  bearing  it  up  the  mounbiins. 

Rip.  Want  me  to  help  you  up  mit  it?    Why  not  say  so  at 
first,  my  old  codger?    What  a  queer  old  chap,  to  be  sure;  but  I 
can't  let  him  toil  up  the  mountain  with  such  a  heavy  load  as  dat, 
ao^  DO,  and  bo,  old  [broadj*  chops,  I'll  help  you. 
Mtuic. — [DwuefI*  assists  in  placing  cask  ott  Rip's  shoulder.  A 

loud  laugh  is  heard;  Rip  is  alarmed,  but  [DwarfI*  signs  him  to 

proceed  asid  be  of  good  eouragf — leads  vay  up  rocks.  Aru^kerpeal 

of  laughter,  and  Rip  hastily  foUouis  kim, 

SCENE  v.— Dark.— The  Sleepy  HoUov,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
momuiairu,  occupying  the  extreme  extent  of  the  stage — stunted 
trees,  fragments  of  rock  in  various  parts. — Moon  in  the  horizon; 

■~ilcr(lEMi-'lDK.i  iho  ~«Mhl  fims." 

•  In  C.  tlw  atME  (ttncUoDi  an:  |  Ub  domm  (a  dtf. 
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He  entrance  to  this  itUd  recess  bemt  try  an  opening  pom  the 
abyss  in  llie  rear  of  lie  ^en.  ■■- 
ifunc.— GftOTSSQUE  Dutch  riCuxBS  with  [enormousY  masked 
heads  and  lefly  taperint  kats.dise^eered  playint  {at  cards  m  mri- 
ous  places — others  at  Dutch  tnns—batttedores  and  shuttlecocks — 
the  majority  leated  on  a  rock  drinta^  and  smokinc.\' 
Gaudbrsim.  Since  on  esrth  this  only  day. 

In  fifty  years  we're  ^ven  to  stray. 

We'll  teep  it  u  a  holiday! 

So  brothers,  let's  be  jolly  and  gay. 
[IcEBN.l*  But  question,  where's  that  lazy  [wight,]' 

Who,  soon  as  sun  withdrew  it's  light. 

Was  for  the  earth's  rich  beverage  seat. 

And  has  such  time  in  absence  spent. 
GAtJDEKKiH.  Perhaps   Iwith   some]'   misfortune   he's    been 
doomed  to  meet, 

Croas'd,  no  doubt,  on  the  road  by  mortal  feet. 
IcKBN.  And  what  the  punishment  that  you  decree 

On  him,  who  on  our  mysteries  makes  free? 
Gaudbbein.  Twenty  years  in  slumber's  chain. 

Is  the  fate  that  we  ordain: 

Yet,  if  merry  wight  he  prove, 

IMeasing  dreams  hia  sleep  shall  move. 
ICEEH.  Our  brother  comes,  and  up  the  rugged  steep, 

A  mortal,  see,  Swaggrino's  presence  keep. 
OiiKBS.  Twenty  years  in  slumber's  chain. 

Is  the  fate  that  we  (»dain. 

He  comes!  he  comes!  let  silence  reign! — 

L«t  silence  rngn!  let  silence  reign! 


Music. — [SwAGGRlNol*  ascends  by  the  opening  in  the  rearfot- 
touied  by  Rip,  with  the  keg. — Rip  advances  on  the  left,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of   his    conductor,    places    the   cask    on   the 
rock. — 
The  Spirits  remain  immoeahle. 

iNottnK. 
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Rip.  I'm  a  dead  man,  to  a  certainty.  Into  what  strange 
company  have  I  tumbled!  crikey,  what  will  become  of  me? 
E)ear,  dear!  would  I  were  home  again,  even  though  along  with 
IDaroel*  Van  Winkle. 

Muiic. — The  Figures  seoeraliy  admnce,  and  stare  at  kirn,  then 
resume  their  pime.  Swaggrino  laps  the  cask;  mtOums  the 
astimished  Hit  to  assist  kim  in  distributing  its  amtents  into 
various  flagons;  an  injunction  with  which  he  complies. — Swag- 
GKiMO  kdps  his  companions. 

Rip.  After  all,  they  seem  a  harmless  set,  and  there  can  be  no 
argument  with  them,  for  they  appear  to  be  all  dumbtes. — {Lord 
were  my  wife] '  as  ^ent.  They're  a  deadly,  lively,  jolly  set;  but  I 
wonder  what  kind  of  spirits  deee  si»rit8  are  [dnnki[^!]*Surely, 
dcre  can  be  no  harm  in  taking  a  drop  along  mit  dem. — [Fiils 
a  fiagoH.} — Here  goes! — Gentlemen,  here's  your  Igo-to-hells,)' 
and  your  (broad  chopped]'  family's,  and  may  you  all  live  long 
and  prosier.    [Drinks.] 

Omnbs.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Music. — A  potesqve  dance  ensues,  during  vihich  Rip  continues  to 
supply  himself  from  the  keg. — He  at  length  joins  in  the  dance,  and 
becomes  so  exhausted,  that  he  reels  forward  and  sinks  in  front. 
The  dancing  ceases,  the  Spirits  uHer  three  "ho,  ho,  ho'sV — 
ISome  ^  them  sink.]  * 

END  OF  ACT  L 


ACT  n 

SCENE  L— The  hsl  of  the  First  Act  repeated;  but  the  distance  now 
presents  a  ricily  cuUioated  country. — The  bramble  is  grown  into 
a  lofty  tree,  and  all  thai  remains  ^  RlP's  gun  is  its  rusty  barrel, 
wkUk  is  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Bird  Utisic. — Rip  discovered  extended  on  the  ground,  asleep;  his 
hair  pey,  and  beard  grown  to  an  unusual  Imgfh, — The  hour  of 


•  riot  la  E.    iMtod.  "VoBi  fuillr'i  ■oot-lidli." 

•  IB  K,  Ike  t^e  dtocctioM  cod,  ''Utsm  my  hrltU.    Tmbltmu." 
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the  Koie  it  pay   dawit  amd  birds  from    dty   md   JUB  are 

Rip.  {Speaking  in  kis  jUep.]  Mother  Van  Winkle!  Pamep 
Van  Winldc!  what  are  you  arter?  D(Mi'tbea]waysbac^ering;wiil 
you  never  allow  poor  Rip  a  moment's  quiet?  Curae  itl  don't 
throw  de  hot  water  about  so,  you'll  acald  one's  eyes,  and  so  you 
wjD,  and  no  mislake:  and  so  you  have.  [He  owaJxtu  «m  sudden 
€inolum.\  Eh!  by  dunder!  what's  all  dis, — where  am  I — in  the 
name  of  goodness  where  am  1 }  {Casing  armmd-l  On  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  by  all  (hat's  miraculous!  Egad!  my  rib  will  play  the 
very  devil  with  me  for  stopping  out  all  nighL  There  will  be  a  fine 
peal  sounded  when  I  get  home.  (JfuM.) '  How  confoundedly 
stiff  and  sore  my  joints  do  feel;  surely  I  must  have  been  slecfHi^ 
for  a  pietty  long  time!  Adeep!  [no:j  *  I  was  awake  and  enjoyii^ 
myself  with  as  jolly  a  rum  set  of  codgers  as  ever  hdped  to  loom 
out  a  keg  of  Hcdlands.  I  danced,  and  egad,  drank  with  them,  till 
I  was  pretty  blue,  and  dat's  no  mistake; — but  confound  it,  they 
shouldn't  have  caught  me  napping,  for  'tis  plain  they  have  taken 
themselves  off  {like  an  unceremonious  pack  of — pack  of — ^ve  an 
eye  tooth  to  know  who  they  were.]*  {Looking  arimnd.]  Where  is 
my  gun?  I  left  it  on  a  little  bush.  [On  examam^  ke  finds  Iht 
rusty  barrel  of  his  gun.]  Hillol  t<^iK  tip,  here's  a  grab!]*  the 
unmannerly  set  of  sharpers!  stolen  one  of  the  best  fowling-pieoes 
that  ever  made  a  crack:  and  left  this  [worthless,] 'rusty barrel, 
by  way  of  exchange!  What  will  Dame  Van  Winkle  say  to  thu! 

■  Id  E.,  the  Kenr  o^att  thin: 

r*(  AKUAL  Snun  tK  TiUta%.—Dmt  at  Oi  Sraia  la  Ok  ^immt  ig  Ikt  rMa« 

Shut  o*  tms  Hovhtaih.  ]Sptakt. ) 


Tb(  SiiitU  of  Nl 


. Ntaht 

Thr  brcoc  at  tEe  i 
Sweet  dewdroM  like 


£i2b£?' 
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By  tbe  hookey!  but  ahe'll  comb  my  hair  finely)  Now,  I  went  to 
sleep  beneath  that  hickory; — 'twas  a  mere  bush.  Can  1  be 
dreaming  still?  Is  there  any  one  who  will  be  [good]  *  enough  to 
tell  me  whether  it  is  so  or  not?  Be  blowed  if  I  can  make  head  or 
tail  [o'nt.]*  One  courae  only  now  remains, — to  pluck  up  resolu* 
tion,goback  to  Dame  Van  Winkle,  and  by  dunder!  shell  soon  let 
me  know  whether  I'm  awake  or  not!  * 

IMHsk.—Eieit. 


•  Id  K..  ^>«ch  emk.  (If  wi  Mlii/iiU>.  I  "Uy  len  do  Kern  u  It  thcr  todU  not 
one  iflCT  DC" 

«Scae  II,  lBE.,Tfw)*ufollinn: 

Scxm  SccoND. — Ciambtr. 

Ea$tr  NiCMLU  VumKa  atJ  Dua  Visdkb  (  fmurh  Damb  Van  Winzlb), 

Dui*.    Tb  Terr  lord  Ik  Itw  pooi  ilrL 

Vnnn.  Ys:  bat  -tl«  yaa  iauIL  YoD  ihotildD-t  l»w  had  *  fool  and  ■  IM 
Ik  nof  BiM  taahtxiA. 

UiME.    (iliHtt.  I    And  I  didn't  oualit  to  have  had  m  bcu  [«  my  Mcood. 

Vb»x>-    Wtai  did  you  M>r? 

Duo.    Nolhini— DMtdnc. 

Vnxin.  WcU.  drai'tny  ItutJn.  Bccuue  Lowctia  win  have  to  be  the  wife  «( 
HaisaB  Van  Slaiia.  tbat'i  aettledl 

Dun.    Bat  be'i  a  tana.  diucpaUiblc  mui,  and  mr  poor  chttd  deteeU  him. 

Vnont.    Wdl.  the  won't  be  tbe  6nt  wife  that  haa  deteited  her  buibuid. 

DtHM.   tio;  I  ahonld  think  not.  iodrfd. 

VniDB.    Voa  ibouU  think  noti    Wbat  do  yon  mtu  by  that? 

Xtua.  Nothiotl 

Vnwnt.  Wd.  don't 


4nahCK-lB-I»« 

DikU.   Hen 
doMlndy  fand  c 

Vddb.  We 

tanr  o«  benetl  and  a 
nSLo.  Her'iwfllh 


—  proDiIie  asythlns;   and  yon  know  that  my  poor  di)  la 

doatlndy  fand  td  yoong  Go^taae. 

" "'ed.  I  can't  hdp  that:  bat  I  an  not  (olni  to  allow  ber  to  SMke  a 

II  and  oa  too,  lot  any  nouenae  about  tbe  man  of  her  beait. 


'i  heart  U  abont  tbe  tonabeat  ot 
enty  tf  prao'  that  ym  tluak  ao. 
,  to  Imply  by  that? 


HaOoal  wbat'a  ■nine  ou— ■  ■~t^~.|ini.i  till?    Hy  wife  Iiaa 

}bK  been  ilTins  me  a  few  worda.  bcfwut  I  toM  bet  that  rfie  woddlea  np  and  down, 
ud  reda  aboBt  Bke  one  of  oui  bntts-ladtn  hanen  b  a  aQoaU,  a*  the  Dutchmen 

JjuoLVaa  bam  no  occarion  to  talk.  If  r.  Enicktrbockei,  lor,  I  am  huc,  yotn 

uocEBanoczim.   Ve^  I  bdonc  to  tbe  town  cnparatloa,  and  to  look  iiapectable, 
amshHfed  to  have  one  id  my  own.    Maata  Veddei,  ■  word  with  you.     [7'atti 

_  Auer    |Go<a(  (a  Dams.]    Yon  wlah  aam,  that  my  poor  btotlKi  Mp  hadn't 
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LORKBNHA,  turn  a  woman,  enters. 

LOKSBNNA.  Alaa,  what  a  fate  is  mine!  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age, — a  relation's  bounty  made  me  rich,  but,  bxlay,  this 
latal  day — poverty  again  awaits  me  unless  I  bestow  my  hand 
without  my  heart!  Oh,  my  poor  father!  little  did  you  know  the 
misery  you  have  entailed  upon  your  child. 
Knickbsbocrbk  and  Alice  enter,  arm  in  arm.    They  are  mnck 

more  corpulent  than  when  seen  in  Act  i  and  dressed  in  modem 

oitire, — ^Alicb  *it  the  extreme  ^  former  foAion. 

Knickbkbockbk.  Decided  that  cause  in  the  most  judgema- 
tical like  manner.  White  wasn't  Uack.  Saw  that  in  a  twinkling: 
no  one  disputed  my  argumenL  [Speaking  as  entering.]  Come 
along,  spouse!  Lauks!  bow  you  do  waddle  up  and  down,  side  to 
Btde,like  one  of  our  butter-laden  luggers  in  a  squall,  as  the  Dutch- 
men have  iL  Ah,  Lorrenna,  you  here?  but  you  appear  more  de- 
pressed than  customary.  Those  saddened  looks  aie  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  those  who  would  ever  wish  to  see  you  cheerful.  What 
the  dickens  prevents  your  being  otherwise  when  all  around  are  so 
anxious  for  your  happiness! 

LoBBENNA.  Truly,  am  I  beholden  for  your  protection  and  ever 
grateful.  But  to  place  a  smile  on  the  brow  whilst  sorrow  lingers 
in  the  bosom  b  a  deceptive  penance  to  the  wearer — painful  to 
those  around  who  mark  and  must  perceive  the  vizard;  to  say  that 
I  am  happy  would  be  inconsistent  with  truth.  The  persecutions 
ol  Herman  Van  Slaus — 

d  luvF  been  JuM  u 


iboatlw  tint  1  tbouU  liv*  to  Iw  uy  i 

Auca.   Ab.  wc  nercr  kDo«  what  x  nuy  teanf  tol  bui  your  fau  wtU  tw  ■ ' 
Int  •Bd  eumplc  for  me.  U  Mr.  Knfcketbockn  ibotild  take  it  Into  bli  h(ttl  to 

Vnon.'  Mn.  Veddn,  what  are  you  wbl^icrlns  atiout  Ihoc? 

Djua.  Nothlnal 

Vkodks.   Wen.  doo't  wUepet  it  any  more. 

AUCB.    lAiidi.  to  Damb.  I    Come  along  with  tat. 

VaDDn.    Hn.Vedda,  take  nHiKir  out  ot  the  room. 

AucB.   Ml.  KJikfccrixEker.  1  ahall  eipect  yon  to  folkrw  D 

[fiHMiil  AucB  ami  Dim*. 
KmcuaHiCKni.  And  llildttbf  taacdayaf  IbetemflndoBby  tbesi 
Vnum.   Ya;  and  Kermao  ii  reanlatc,  and  b  aoi  I. 

VsDon.  Sbe  abouldii't  have  bad  a  tool  lor  ■  fatber. 
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Alio.  Ahtmy dear Lorrenna,manyareBtless night havelhad 
on  that  vaTfet*!  account,  as  spouse  knoira.        ...... 

■  KiacXESBOCKBJL  That's  as  true  as  there's  ghosts  in  the 
CittftTllB,  as  Dutchmen  have  it;  for  be  darned  if  a  daf^e  n^;fat 
feme*  diat  Alice  suSers  me  to  go  to  sleep  peaceably.     '    '    - 
'  AUCR.   Well,  wdl;  cheer  thee,  my  niece;  there  is  bounteous 
e  in  store;  nor  think  there  is  any  idle  Action  in  this 

IT  divine  poets  iMCture. 

.  There,  there,  Alice  is  getting  Into  her 
nmtiice  again, — ptun  as  my  fi8t->«he  has  been  moonified  ever 
dnoe  flbe  became  a  subscriber  for  books  at  the  new  library! 
Fbnet  Btntc^  by  gum,  as  philosophers  have  it,  and — 
-  AucB.  And  you  have  said  so  little  to  the  purpose,  that  I 
mnst  DOW  inteipQee.    My  dear  Lorrenna— GuataSe — 'tis  your 


,  There,  now,  pops  in  her  word  before  t 


LosBKNHA.  MyGustaffel  hal  sayl— 

KmcKXKBOCKBR.  Would  have  told  you  in  a  brace  of  shakes, 
as  pmblers  have  it,  if  she  hadn't  thrown  the  dice  first.  Yes, 
my  pretty  diidcy — Gustaffe's  vessel  is  now  making  up  the 
Hudson;  so,  cheer  thee!  cheer  thee,  I  say!  your  kiver  is  not  far  off. 

LossBNNA.  Gustafle  so  near?  ble^ed  intelligence!  Oh,  the 
hi^iiMst  vishes  of  my  heart  are  gratified!  But  ace  you  certain? 
Do  not  raise  my  hopes  without  cause.  Are  you  quite  certain? 
tptak,  dear  aunt;  are  you  indeed  assured,  GustaSe's  vessel  has 

arrived?      

'  Kmicebbbocxzx.  Didn't  think  fit  to  break  the  news  too 

soddenfy,  but  you  have  it      

•  AucB.  "The  ship  with  wide-expanded  canvas  glides  along 
and  soon" — I  foi^t  the  remainder  of  the  quotation;  but  'tis 
in  the  delectaUc  work,  "Robinson  Crusoe" — soon  will  you  hear 
ton  hail.    [A  knock  is  heard,]    My  stars  foretell  that  this  is 


KmcxBSBOCXBB,  Or  somebody'elae,  as  I  suppose. 

EaterSoeBUL 
Sotbia.  Oh,  sir;  Squire  KnickerbocJcer,  Herman,  son  of  the 

lateDeiricV8nSlans,ui[ithefaAtl. 

Alics.    That's  not  the   blni   whom    I    expected,   at   all 
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Knickerbocker.  Son  of  the  individual  whcmi  I  nicoeeded 
as  burgomaster?  Talk  of  the  devit — now.  I  don't  know  bow  it  ic, 
but  I'm  always  Bqualmish  when  in  company  of  these  lawyers 
that's  of  his  cast.    Qui  Tarn. 

Sophia.   He  wishes  to  be  introduced.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

Knickerbocker.  Let  him  be  bo,  by  all  means.  An  lioaest 
man  needn't  fear  the  devil.  [Exit  Sophia. 

LORKBNNA.  Excuse  my  (Mcaence,  uncle.  To  hear  him  repeat 
his  claims,  would  but  ai3ict  a  heart  already  ^onized:  and  with 
your  leave,  I  will  withdraw.  [Exit. 

Knickerbocker.  Aye,  aye;  let  me  alone  to  manage  him, 
as  a  barrister  says  to  his  client  whea  he  cross-questions  a  witneaa. 
See  Miss  Lorreona  to  her  chamber,  Mrs.  Knickerbocker.  This 
Herman  is  a  d — d  rc^ue,  as  the  English  have  it;  and  he'll  go  to 
the  dominions  bdow,  as  the  devil  will  have  it,  and  as  I  have  had 

it  for  the  last  twenty  years.  

'  Alice.  And  I  tell  you,  to  your  comfort,  if  you  don't  semi  the 
varlet  quick  oif  with  a  Aea  in  his  ear,  you  ^lall  have  it  Yes, 
Squire  Knickerbocker,  you  shall  liave  it,  be  assured.  So  says 
Mrs.  Knickerbocker,  you  shall  have  it  .        .  [Eicit, 

■  Knickerbocker.  Truly,  I've  had  (denty  of  it  from  you  for  tibe 
last  eighteen  years. 

Enter  HsBMAH. 

Hbsuan.  Sir,  I  wait  upon  you  once  more.  The  period  is 
□ow  expired  when  my  just  claim,  which  you  have  so  loi^  pro- 
tracted, can  be  vainly  disputed.  A  vain  and  idle  dispute  of 
justice.  

Knickbbbockbr.  Predous  fine,  indeed,  sir, — but,  my  ward 
has  a  mighty  strong  reluctance  to  part  with  her  fortune,  and 
much  more  bo  to  make  you  her  partner  for  life.  You  are  not 
exactly  to  her  liidng,  dm'  to  ber  in  the  world's  generally. 

Hbsuah.  One  or  tbe  other  she  is  compelled  to.  You  are 
aware,  sir,  that  the  law  is  on  my  ddel  the  law,  sir— tbe  law,  arl 

Knickerbocker.  Oh,  yes!  And,  no  doubt,  every  quibble 
tiiat  it  offers  will  be  twisted  to  the  best  purpose  lor  your  interest 
You're  a  dabster  at  chicane,  or  you're  preciously  belied. 

Herman.  You  will  not,  I  presume,  dispute  tbe  signature  <tf 
tbe  individual  who  formed  the  cxintract?      

Knicesrbockbr.  Oh,  no!  not  dispute  Rip's  signature,  but 
his  error  in  judgement    I  happened  to  be  a  cabinet  councillor 
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at  the  very  moment  my  deceased  relative,  who  was  non  compos 
MOTlu,  at  the  time,  clapped  his  pen  to  a  writing,  artfully  ex- 
tracted frtMn  him  by  your  defunct  father,  whose  memory  is 
better  forgotten  than  remembered.       

Hbbhan.  Siz,  I  came  here,  not  to  meet  insult;  I  came  hither, 
penuaded  you  would  acknowledge  my  right,  and  to  prevent  a 
publicity  that  may  be  painful  to  both  parties.  You  are  inclined 
to  dispute  them;  before  a  tribunal  shall  they  be  arbitrated;  and, 
Imowiog  my  claims,  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  know  well  that  Lor- 
reona  or  her  fcntune  must  be  mine.  '    ' 

-   \E»U. 

Knicksxbocksk.  You  go  to  Davy  Jones,  as  the  seamen  have 
it.  Lorrenna  shall  never  be  yours,  and  if  ever  she  wants  a  cent 
whikt  I  have  one,  my  name  isn't  Knickerbocker ^—danmte,  as 
the  dandies  have  it. 

LoaaxNHA  enters,  wilk  AtSCB. 

LoBXKNNA.  My  dear  guardian,  you  have  got  rid  of  Herman, 

Khiceekbocsxk.  I  wish  I  had,  with  all  my  soul;  but  he  sticks 
to  hia  rascally  undertaking  like  a  crab  to  its  shell;  %ad,  there 
win  be  no  dislodKing  him  unless  he's  clapped  into  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  water,  as  fishmoi^ers  have  it 

AucB.  And  bmled  to  r^s.  But,  husband!  husband,  I  say! 
-  Knickbkbockek.  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  my  dear,  if  you 
please. 

'  Alicb.  Wdl,  theii,Mr.  Knic^rbocker,  mydear,if  youplease, 
we  have  been  looking  out  at  the  window  to  ascertain  who  came 
and  went,  and  have  discovered  a  fine,  handsome  fellow  galloping 
towards  the  town,  and  I  sboutdn't  at  all  wonder  if  it  wasn't — 

GnsTAFFB  rushes  in. 

LosxEiTHA.  [Hiirriss  lo  kim.]  My  dear,  dear  Gustaffe! 

GosTAFFB.  [EmbMcine  her.]  My  tender,  channing  Lorrenna! 

KmcKBKBOCEBK.  Why,  Gustaffe!  Bless  us!  why,  how  the 
^xuk  has  Known.       

Auob  Not  quite  so  corpulent  as  you,  qxiuse. 

KhiCKBKBOCEBK.  Spouse!  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  if  you  please. 
Tniy,  wife,  we  have  both  increased  somewhat  in  corporal,  as 
wdl  as  temporal  substance,  since  Gustafie  went  to  sea.  But 
you  know,  Alice — 
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AucB.  Mrs.  KnidEcrbocker,  if  you  please. 

Knicsxrbocker.  Well,  Mre.  KnidEerbocker— 

GuCTAFFB.  Why,  Knickerbocker,  you  have  thriven  well  of  late. 

Knicebrbockex.  I  belong  to  the  corporation,  and  irt  must 
support  our  corporation  as  well  as  it.  But  not  a  word  about 
the  [»g,  as  the  iMitchers  have  it,  when  you  were  a  little  boy,  and 
Alice  courting  ine.     

Alicb.   I  court  you,  sirrah?  what  mean  you? 

Knickbbbockbr.  Sirrahl  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  if  you  please. 
Why,  then,  deary — we  didn't  like  anyone!  to  intrude  on  our 
society:  do  you  take  the  hint?  as  the  gamblers  have  tt  Come 
aloi^,  Alice — Mrs.  Knickerbocker,  I  would  say — let  us  leave  the 

lovers  to  theniseives. 

'  Aucs.  Agaia  they  meet,  and  sweet's  the  love  that  meets 

return.     

Extiati  KHiCEBRSCxncBR  and  Aiics,  singini  in  cmcert,  "Again 

tiiey  meet"       

GusTAFFB.  My  dear  Lorrenna,  why  this  dejected  look? — 

It  is  your  own  Gustaile  enfolds  you  in  his  arms. 

'  LoKRSNNA.  Alas!  I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  your  love, — 
your  friendship.  A  fatal  bond  extracted  from  my  lamented 
father  has  severed  us  forever— I  am  devoid  of  fortune. 
'  GusTAFFB.  Lorrenna,  you  have  been  the  star  that  has  guided 
my  bark, — thee,  my  compass— my  north  pole, — and  when  the 
m^net  refuses  its  aid  to  the  seaman,  then  will  he  believe  that 
you  have  foundered  in  affection,  or  think  that  1  would  prove 
faithless  from  the  loss  of  earthly  pittance.     -■    ■ 

LotutBNNA.  Shoab, — to  sp^  m  your  nautical  Ungu^e — 
have  long,  on  every  side,  surrounded  me;  but,  by  my  kind  unde's 
advice,  must  we  be  guided.  [ExU, 

SCENE  III.— 7%c  Tmm  of  Rip's  natwity,  insteadoflie  ViHatf  as 
Presented  in  first  scene  of  Ae  drama. — /( is  now  a  popuhus  and 
fUmrisking  seltiement.—On  the  spot  vikere  Host's  tap-hoitse 
formerly  stood,  is  a  handsome  hotel,  and  the  sign  cf  "George  III " 
is  altered  into  that  o/  "George  Washington."  A  settee  infront, 
mlh  table.— The  harbour  is  fitted  wilk  skipping.— iiusic  at  Ike 
opening  of  the  scene. 

Sbth  [Slough,]'  the  landlord,  enters  from  the  Hotd.-~LoHd  Aontt. 
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Sktb.  Well,  I  recbm  the  election's  about  bustln'  up.  If  that 
temperance  fdkr  gets  in  I'm  bound  to  sell  out;  (or  a  rum-seller 
will  stand  no  more  chance  with  him  than  a  bob-tail  cow  in  fly 
time. — |Laifgi.H~Hollo!  who  is  this  outlandish  critter?  he  looks 
as  if  he  had  been  dead  for  fifty  years  and  was  dug  up  to  vote 
against  the  temperance  ticket— 

Music. — Enter  Male  omJ  Feualb  Villagers,  hugfring.^ 
— Baiter  Rip, — rtey  gfiilKr  round  him. 

Rip.  Where  I  was  t  wonder?  my  neiber  frints,  "knost  you 
ty  spridcen?"* 

Villagbksl  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

isi  Villager.  I  say,  old  feller,  you  ain't  seed  nothii^  of  no 
old  butter  firUn  vnth  no  kiver  on,  no  place  about  here? 

Rip.  No  butter  firkin  mit  no  luver  no  place,  no  I  ain't  seen 

ViLLACEBS.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

1ST  Villages.  Who's  your  barber? — [Strokes  kis  chin.-~AU 
loMglt  arid  exeunt. 

Rip.  I  can't  understand  dis:  everything  seems  changed.— 
ISlroies  kis  chin.] — ^Why,  I'm  changed  too;  why,  my  beard's  as 
IcM^  as  a  goat'a 

SsTB.  [Comine  down.]  Look  here,  old  sucker,  I  guess  you  had 
better  go  home  and  get  shaved. 

Rip.  My  old  woman  will  riiave  me  when  I  gets  homel  Home, 
where  is  my  lx>me?  I  went  to  the  place  where  it  used  to  was,  and 
it  wasn't  dere.   Do  you  live  in  Catsldll? 

Seth.  Well,  1  rather  guess  I  dus — 

Rip.  Do  you  know  where  I  live? 

Sbtb.  Well,  to  look  at  you,  I  should  think  you  didn't  live 
nowhere  in  particular,  but  stayed  round  in  spots. 

Rip.  Yon  live  in  CatskiU? 

SsiB.  Certain. 

Rip.  You  don't  know  dat  f  belong  here? 

Sbtb.  No,  I'm  darned  if  I  do.  1  should  say  you  belonged  to 
Noah's  ark— 

Rip.  Did  yoa  never  hear  in  Catskill  of  one  Rip  Van  Winkle? 

Sbth.  Wlut,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  greatest  rum-sucker  in 
dieoNintry? 

<  la  E.,  "smd  foMtef  U  Rir,  Wko  co 
•  la  K.,  -VbAB  I ' '-»  — 
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Rip.  Datlflafact— datishimlhalhalnowweshallsee. 

Sbth.  Oh,  yes,  I've  heard  of  bim;  the  old  coon's  been  dead 
these  twenty  years. 

RiF.  Dea  I  am  dead  and  dat  is  a  fact  Well,  fxwr  Rip  is 
dead.   I'm  sorry  (or  dat.— Rip  was  a  goot  fellow. 

Sbth.  I  wish  there  was  a  whole  griat  just  like  him  in  Cataldll. 
Why,  they  say  he  could  drink  rum  enough  in  one  day  to  swim 
in. 

RiF.  Don't  talk  so  much  about  mm;  you  makes  me  so  dry  as 
nevw  was. 

SffTH.  Hdd  on  a  spell  then,  and  I'll  fetch  you  something  to 
wet  your  whistle.  [Exit  into  house. 

Rir.  Why,  here  is  another  change!  dig  was  Rory's  house  last 
night,  [Sbth  re-ctOers.]  mit  de  sign  of  George  the  Third. 

[Seth.  The  alteration  of  my  sign  is  no  bad  sign  for  the 
country,  I  reckon.p 

Rip.  [Reading.]  "George  Washington,"—who  is  he?  [I  remem- 
ber a  stioot  of  dat  name,  dat  served  under  Braddock,  before  I 
went  to  sleep. 

Setb.  [GiviHg  }nm  jug.]  Well,  if  you've  been  asleep  I  guesi  he 
ar'n't:  his  enemies  always  found  him  wide  awake  and  Idddng; 
and  that  shoot,  as  you  call  him,  has  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  so 
everlasting  tight  in  Yankeeland,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  can't  root  it  out.]* 

Rtp.  Well,  here  is  General  Washii^on's  goot  health,  and  Us 
family's  goot  health,  ant  may  dey  all  live  long  ant  prosper. 
So  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  dead,  eh?  [Now  comes  de  poser;]* 
if  Rip  is  dead,  [what  has  become  o(  his  old  woman?]* 

Sbth.  She  busted  a  blood-vessel  swearing  at  a  Yankee  pedlar, 
and  has  gone  to  kingdom  come  long  ago. 

Rip.  De  old  woman  dead  too?  den  her  clapper  is  stopped  at 
last.  [Pause.]  So  de  dd  woman  is  dead;  well,  she  led  me  a  hard 

■Not  In  E. 

■Not  In  K.  Alter  "who ii  he,'' rod.  "I  donotkoow  Um,  bnt-^:  udcgoUnB 
with  next  RlF  iiKecfa. 

' "  But.  BOW.  I'm  lotnt  to  Mfc  m  tIcMMi  qnritTBB'!  In  X,  TUe  need  li  la  dto- 
lectlnK. 

•  Id  K-  "I*  Ui  oM  Yoaaa  dead  too?.'; 

SSTB.  No.   Sbe'i  alive  and  UcklDg. 

Rip.   Kicking— yei.  she  ■!««¥•  m  dot. 

Setb-   Al>d  she's  married  uLd. 

Rip.   She'!  done  what  aglnf 

Seth.  She'i  got  a  lecond  bmband. 

Rip.  Second  biubaod  1—1  i>ltk*  the  poor  cneMT.  B«t  then  Ti»— tU  ros  tdl 
me.  my  friend — 

Seih.   1  can't  itoii  any  iaaga,  becaiiic — 
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lite— slie  waa  de  wife  of  my  bosom,  she  was  mine  frow  for  all  dat. 
[Wkimpenin.l  I'm  dead  too,  unt  dat  is  a  fact.  Tell.me  my  frient — 

Sbtb.  1  can't  stop  any  longer — tlie  polls  are  almoet  closing, 
and  I  must  spread  the  game  for  the  boys.  Hurrah,  for  rum 
drinldI^[  and  cheap  licence  for  the  retailers!  that's  my  ticket 
{Re-enter  Villagers,  shotiting.f  Here,  boys,  see  what  you  can 
make  o(  this  old  critter. — I  give  him  up  for  the  awfulest  spedmea 
of  human  nature  in  the  States. 

[Exit  into  iKuse. 

2dViujlgbk.  Are  you  a  Federal  or  a  Democrat? 

RjF.   Fiddle  who?  damn  who's  cat? 

zdVuxagek.  What's  your  politics? 

Rip.  Oh,  I  am  on  de  safe  side  dece;  I  am  a  faithful  subject  ot 
Kii^  George! 

zdVillacbr.  He'saTorylKUihim!  DuckhimE 

VIU.AGER3.   [To  the  horse  pond!    E>uck  him.l' 
Music — Tkey  seiae  Rip  and  are  about  hurrying  Mm  l^  when 
GuSTAFFK  rushes  in  and  throws  them  off.* 

GOSTAFTB.  Stand  back,  [cowards.}* 

'  Ip  K,  tbc  itaK  dircctloni  u 

"  la  K_  lodV^VDwl  Um— dn 

■lDlL.nHi"lfu>c   AUartmilii 


M  old,  and  I  can't  be  grar- 
"^Gvnmwn.  TakcToandvcacfil  Wltatcaaaebadyonflnathenitoatuckyoa? 


jdfiu^Ii] 

•Bteia  TOtt  kDom  Rip  Vu>  Wnklcr 

CtKUn.  VouB  Rip  Van  WlnUr— I  should  think  I  do. 

Kip.   lAMt.\   HercEiTiaTbBtktKnnniel  datlisootl 

G««UTB.   I  oalr  wlA  bl>  Euher  hwln't  gone  away  and  died,  tiRBty  yean  aso. 

Kir.    MJtf^lHbfadvl    Aht  be  neau  my  youns  Rip.  and  I'm  tod  mneU 
■tK  aB— dat  ii  a  fact. 

GoiaT*.  Poor  old  lUp  Van  WlnUe — pBhaps  you  know  hi*  daoclita'? 

Sir.  Bhdaaslita — ye^  I  Unk  I— and  ibc  la  not  dead,  like  ber  fader? 

-■- -•    -  ■-  -     e  been  my  wife  bcfon  Udi. 


[UimlmloUm^ 
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■     Sv.  Lowml  Ahl  4at  Ii  mr  di-^i-w .-  -^ . — 

but  mr  daoibter  la  ■  fht.  u^  1  •Iwan  lab  my  Icetlc  (M  ■>  Ducb,  va  ifaa  i>* 
onlv  to  bti — and  I  nuut  not  hue  her  ninr  to  my  poor  bout,  became  ike — riv  haa 
■otuDtlKiladei^-andlundewl— TMdeyaU  tellmeclBtlialactl  lamdeadto 
rndtiKll  aad— ud  I  aai  dtad  to  my  leetle  fIrL  ... 

LowsN*.  Ob.  yet,  GiuUve.  It  U  Indeed  a  nd  mirfcrtuse  for  u  both,  that  my 
latbcT  ibonld  ban  entered  loto  a  contiact  whk±  bod  tor  lU  object  to  cocn*  at 
Into  becomlni  tbe  irlfe  of  Hsman  Van  Stom. 

Kir.  {AiUt.  1  Yea.  dat  It  a  fact.  1  remember,  de  bmcomaiteT  coae  to  any 
bcwe  laat  nifbt  mit  a  pails',  and  I  wrote  my  name  down  « It:  bat  I  th  trunk. 

GiKTtva.  And  bavins  loved  you  to  lone  la  It  now  ImpoMlbte  that  yoa  caa  be- 

Lowcu.  No.  not  Impoarible;  but— ^  ay  poor  dear  lather,  If  roa  had  but 
(unlTed  to  «c  CU*  dayl 

Rir.    tAtU4.l   IwUhwhatlbad— butlamdeadidatiaafacL 

Bnitr  HKmAM  Vam  Smji. 
LowKNa.  Ob,  GoMiTcl  lee,  protect  me  from  that  wh^ed  man— I  will  be  thte. 
win  not  be  anfltred'ta  tealff 

.. ._  ,__- , 'iiithit.'"* 

Itir.    lAtiiU.  I    Dat  la  yoong  Slam;  and  be  li  •■  bl|  a  ti 
"-^nble  !-'- 


It  that  fntuoe  of  which  I  co*et  the  pc 


le  fader. 
tlni  to  the  man  to  whom,  from  yoai  Tery  cbQdhood,  yoa  hai 
Kir.  aermaa  Van  SUm,  yoa  are  bledccd  to  oU  Nkfc,  and  viO 


HauuH,   Hereafter,  Lowena.  I  win  caiuc  you  to  repent  that  you  have  ttveia  a 
_    _ . —   , .ji..,...j   — 1. —  been  Bfad«ed  and 


Rir.  [iUiu^l  OatlamyditaAHce— anddatliKBlckeTbockei^-bowfatthcy 
both  U  got  rince  bit  nl(htl    What  (rcat  Us  (uppera  tbey  muit  bare  Btl 

fiabr  NKBCajia  VBom  sad  Dami  Vnnna. 
Dakk.  Ob,  dcil^  If  you  onnot  n*c  my  poor  ibll 

Rtr.  [AtUi.  I  Tanner  nnt  MltieDl  <lat  !■  mdo  bani  (JUMMu.I  Ho,  nol 
I  toraet— abe  not  la  nUne  fran  aowl  -   '  {CtecMo. 

Dams.  Let  him  take  half  the  fottane  and— 
Vmnnt.  What  la  that  you  obnnref 
Dam.  NotUns— aothlnsl  _ 

Dam.   I— I  only— 

Vnon.    l5k»iMa|.1    SOeneet 

Kir.  UtUi.I  Dat  ta  lootl  |£«fMif . )  Hint  ftan  hare  can^  a  Tartar. 
Dcncood  one  make  ber  nay  for  devltiL    Ha.ba,bBl    I'mMewedfnndatkatactt 

Hbmah.  Mcbola*  ^o  Vedder,  m—lPreiuttui  pafer.)— la  tbla  ceotiact  to 
batulfiOcd? 

VDDaa^i  Certtfniy.  loweoa,  tbe  time  tor  trUUnc  la  paat;  yon  ha*c  ddand 
unti  the  ven*  laat  bomj.  and  mnit  now  at  once  cooaent  to  becgme  Heman'a  wUe. 

LowiKA.  Neverl  Weleooie  poverty,  if  I  may  be  wealthy  only  with  that  man 
(cr  my  bntbaDd.  Wbttenr  pifvatlona  I  may  be  maile  to  endure,  T  ibatl  not  nplnc; 
for  he  whom  I  love  will  abare  tbem  with  me. 

Kir.    \Aiidt.]    Dat  la  mine  own  cirl,  t  vin  (wear  to  dat. 

Cl^STAva.  I  am  poor,  Loweoa,  but  my  love  wUl  Klve  me  coonc*  to  tcfl  man- 
fully, and  heaven  wOl  amlte  npoa  my  eHorti  and  enaBe  me  to  repUee  that  fortaaa 
whfcb,  for  my  mke,  you  to  readily  aaalSce. 

HmiAN.  Wen,  be  It  aa  rou  wID.    Tbla  decnmeBt  dvn  me  a  dalm  wUch  nr- 
not  be  evaded.     liKadi.  I    '^'We,  Deldrlch  Van  Sknu,  Bnrnmaatar,  and  Rip  Vi 
WlnUcdedrowolpiavldlnatortbeprotpciityof  ooreflvabcdr  ''"  *- ' — ' 
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Ohrbs.  Cowards! 

GvsTAFTS.  Yea,  cowards!  who  but  omrards  would  rush  in 
numben  one  grey-haired  man? 

Rir.  Yah,  yah,  dat's  a  fact ! 

GusTAFFB.  Sheer  off!  you  won't?  then  damme,  here's  at  ye. 
IPriva  them  off.]  Tell  me,  old  man,  what  caitse  had  you  given 
them  to  attaii  you? 

Rip.  I  don't  know;  do  you? 

GusTAFFB.  You  appear  bewildered:  can  I  assist  you? 

RiF.  Just  tell  me  where  I  live,  dat's  all  I  want  to  know. 

CusiUYU.   And  don't  you  know? 

RiF.  I'm  d — d  fun  I  does. 

GosTAFFB.  What  is  your  name? 

Rip.  Why,  I  was  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

GusTAFFB.   Rip  Van  Winkle?  impossible! 

Rip.  Wdl,  I  won't  swear  to  it  myaelf. 

GusTAFFB.  Stay, — you  have  a  daughter? 

Rip,  TobesureIhas:aprettyUttlegirlaboutsoold— Lorrenna; 
and  I  have  a  son  too,  a  lublicka  boy,  but  my  daughter  is  a  girl, 

■sne  that  Hemna  Vu  Sooi,  and  Loweai  Van  WhUe.  (haQ  be  nalttd  on  tbi 
dBBond  of  dther.  Wboncnr  of  tboac  contracted  tattt  In  tuIBUlu  the  aBiemcDt 
amis  forfeit  tbdr  fsniue  to  tbe  party  comnWnliw.— Rip  Vu  WnUe-^Wdrlcfc 


aflt  not  moBtt  ttat  VOW  f  ivtniw  be 
Ha«MMt.  And  ben  la  Uw  dok  " 


omiBaBd  that  Ton  oonaent  to  become  Htnavit  wife— I 


>.    UAnetac.  M^  fit  ta«A  I   Let  Bie  reMl  It.    (AO  hmnmatidlr  la 
"aioald  tbe  i^  Rip  Van  WlnUe  Uok  fit  to  BBud  dla  oootiMt  rlthln  M 
nmn  end  a  dtr.  be  dMO  be  at  tidl  liberty  to  do  ao.'; 
HttMAH.  How  came  you  br  tbat  docaiaent? 
Ib».  VoH  tee  I'*e  SM  It.  an)  dat  I*  a  facL 
HmiMi.  Wbo  care  It  to  you? 
Ibr.  Voat  old  Uai^naid  of  a  fader. 
IUms.  Oh.  y<-  — — ™  ."^ 
Rir.  Yea.lai 


aS& 


LtTWtNA.    Oh,  It  la  mr  father— my  deu,  dear  fathal     IKnu  Ma  hti  ami. 
Rtr.   Yea.  and  yoB  ait  melB  tancbcfr.  my  dariins  dat  I  alwayi  waa  lore  ■>■ 
Oh  blea  ymr  bean,  bow  yoa  have  tram  daa  lait  nfflit  at  yon  waa  a  little  iltL 
AUCK    {Smineiin  Uis.  t    Ota,  my  poor  dear  broiW. 
Bv.  Y«S.  I  Uak  I  am  yooi  btodei  'coe  yon  la  my  dKer. 


Auca.  And  here  b  my  hotband. 

Itir.   He  le  a  muii  deal  utfler.  dan  he  med  to  laa  bel 

KKtCKaaoaca.    ISmiraHmt  U«.  ]    Uy  bleaaed  bi 
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Gdstafpb.  Do  you  remember  enterii^  into  a  contract, 
binding  your  daughter  to  marry  Herman  Van  SlousP 

Rir.  Oh!  I  remember,  de  burgomaster  came  to  my  houae  last 
night  mit  a  paper,  and  I  wrote  my  name  dowa  on  it,  but  I  was 
drunk. 

GcsTAFFB.  Last  night!  His  brain  wanden:  yet  it  nnut  be  he; 
come,  come  witli  me,  old  man. 

Rip.  Where  arc  you  going  to  take  me  to? 

GusTAFFS.  Your  daughter. 

Rip.  Yes,  yes,  take  me  to  my  child.  Stop,  my  grwJoua^ 
I  am  BO  chaoged, — suppose  she  should  fot^t  me  too;  no,  no, 
she  can't  forget  her  poor  father.   Come,  oome! 


SCENE  IV.— Knickerbocebr's  £Emm  as  b^on. 
Knickbrbockbb,  Aucb  and  Loksbmha  enUr. 
Knickbrbockbr.  Gtveme  joy,  dears;  I'm  decteduni 
ly— elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
Aucb.  Why,  spouse! 

Knickbrbockbr.  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  if  you  pleue,  my  dear; 
damme!  I'm  bo  happy  I  could  fly  to  the  moon,  jump  over  a 
steeple,  dance  a  new  fandango  on  stilts.   [Dances,]  Fal,  lal,  U. 

Enter  Hexhan. 
Khicebebockbr.  Well,  sir,  what  the  devil  do  you  want? 
Hebhan.  I  came  to  claim  this  lady's  fortune  or  her  hand. 
VWDSK.  I  itaaVthivelier— I  bandooe  wtihbcT.  uidilwl  tabtrUc(fa«. 
Rir.  tfa.hal    Tbenmr  door  rraa  lam  riddcr,  with  two  hiHbui]a,u'£i5B't 


HnUMH.   And  I  am  Irft  to  poverty  and  dooair.'    ~"  , 

Rip.   And  aervc  yoa  right  too— I'm  atewsd  fun  d»t  ia  fact.     lEodMu  rowrf.  | 
But  I  had  a  itttle  bor.  laat  nlght-vbere  ii  my  ytnioa:  babr  boy,  my  lecde  Rlpf 
AucE.   I  aaw  him  |iut  now — oh.  ben  be  la. 

Enltr,  yomnt  Rir  Vah  Wmu.  a  tary  tall  yvint  man, 

RIF.   Iidat  my  Intle  babyboy?    How  he  la  (Town  rince  laat  nlsbt.    Coma  hen, 

rou  younc  Rip.     I  am  your  /ader.     Veil,  he  la  muiih  like  dm — be  la  a  beautiful 

KmcgTOBOcm.   But  tell  lu.  Rip.  where  have  you  bid  yootaait  foe  tbe  laat 


__P.   BchwoL ___, -.  __,, 

and  drink  the  heslib  d  mine  filenda— and.  taSteaud  ■entlemsL  I  will  drink  U 


Rip.   EchwoUlechwcJllVheiiItakemlneilaH,I  viUteU  mlua 


voir  nod  bella  and  your  fotore  (amlUea.  atul  oKy  yoa  all— and  may  Rip  Van 
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Aucs.   Knock  him  down,  spouse. 

Khickbbbocees.    Mr.  Knickerbocker,  my  dear. 

AuCB.  Oh,  bother!  I  know  if  tie  cornea  near  my  niece, 
woman  as  I  am.  I'll  scratch  his  eyes  out. 

Hbsham.   Mr.  Knickerbocker. 

Knickxbbockbk.  The    honourable    member    from    -~ 

County,  if  you  please. 

Hbkhan.  The  jut^  of  the  district  will  this  day  arrive  and 
give  judgement  on  my  appeal;  my  rights  are  definitive,  and  I 
question  the  whole  world  to  controvert  them.  We  shall  meet 
belore  the  tribunal ;  then  presume  to  contend  longer  il  you  dare. 

[Exti. 

Knickskbocxek.  Twill  be  difficult,  no  doubt,  but  we'll 
have  a  wrangle  for  the  bone,  as  the  dog's  have  it;  there  will  be  no 
curs  found  in  our  party,  I'll  be  sworn.  [Aside.]  Hang  me,  but 
I'm  really  a  little  chop  fallen  and  there  is  a  strai^  sense  of 
dizzioeas  in  my  head  which  almost  overcomes  me. 

LoKSKNNA.  My  dear  unde,  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  emer- 
gency? 

Knickkrbockbk.  Done!  your  fortune  is  done  fori  but  if  you 
ever  want  a  cent  ndiilat  I  have  one,  may  I  be  sent  to  the  devil, 
that's  all. 

Gdstaffb.  [Entering.]  Bravo!  Nunkey  Knickerbocker!  you 
are  no  blind  pilot.  Awake  to  breakers  and  quicksand,  Knicker- 
bodcer. 

Kmccbrbocisr.  Kokkerbockerl  the  honourable  Mr.  Knick- 
erbodier,  if  you  jdease:  I'm  now  a  member  of  the  Le^slature 
and,  curae  me,  if  I'd  change  my  dignified  station  as  representative 
of  an  independent  peoi^e,  for  that  of  the  proudest  potentate 
who  holds  supremacy  by  corruption  or  the  bayoneL    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  LAST.— 7^  Court  House.— An  arm-chaiT  at  tke  back,  nt 

front  ef  vkick  is  a  largf  table,  covered  with  baiu.—On  each  side 

a  gallery. — On  the  right  of  table  are  chairs. 

Untie. — Tks  JuDCB  discooered,  seated.— The  galleries  filled  vilh 

auditors. — Hbrhah. — Khiccbrbocksr. 

Jcoat.  Mr.  KnlckerbodKr,  you  will  idease  to  bring  your 

dicnt  into  court 

KmcKBRBOCKKK  tocs  off,  and  returns  mii  Loubmha  and 

AucB. 
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Judge.  Be  {leased  to  let  your  ladies  take  aeatB. 

[LoRKENNA  and  Auat  tU. 

Hbimam.  And  now,  eir,  I  presume  'tis  time  to  enter  on  itijr 
cause.  Twenty  years  have  elapoed  since  this  contract,  this  bond 
was  signed  by  the  father  of  that  lady,  by  which  she  or  her  fortune 
were  made  mine.  Be  pleased  to  peruse.  [PrtsetitiHt  tkt  documeat 
to  Ute  JUDGK. 

JtnxsB.  [RMding]  "We,  Derric  Van  Saus,  Burgomaster,  and 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  dntrous  <rf  providing  for  the  prosperity  of  our 
offspring,  do  hereby  mutually  agree  that  Herman  Van  SJaus  and 
Lorrenna  Van  Winkle  shall  be  united  on  the  demand  of  either. 
Whosoever  of  those  (x>ntracted,  fails  in  fulfilling  this  agreement, 
shall  forfeit  their  fortune  to  the  party  complaining. 
"Rip  Van  Winkle, 
"Derric  Van  Slaus." 
But  here's  a  codicil.   "Should  the  said  Rip  Van  Winkle  think  fit 
to  annul  this  contract  within  twenty  years  and  a  day,  he  shall  be 
at  full  liberty  to  do  so.         (Signed)  Derric  Van  Slaus." 

The  (ktcument  is  perfect  in  every  form.    Rip  Van  Winkle,  'tis 
Stated,  is  defunct.  Istbereanyonepresenttoprovehis^nMure? 

Hbruan.  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  if  be  dare  be  honest,  will 
attest  it. 

Knickbrboocbb.  Dare  be  honest,  mr!  presume  you  b>  qneo- 
tion  my  veracity?    How  was  that  bond  obtained? 

Hkkuan.  Why  should  you  ask?  The  late  Rip  Van  Wnkle, 
anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  his  offspring,  though  too  indolent 
to  provide  for  their  sub^tence,  persuaded  my  deceased  fatiwr 
to  form  this  alliance. 

Knickekbockbk.  it's  a  Itel   Hum! — 

Judge.  Restrain  this  violence!  a  court  of  justice  must  not  be 
swayed  by  such  i»^>ceedtng9. 

Hbruak.  Behold!  sir,  a  fncture  of  their  general  effrontery. 
In  a  public  tribunal  to  threaten  those,  wtio,  in  pleading  thdr  own 
r^ts,  but  advocate  the  cause  of  justice. 

LosKBNNA.  [Comes  doom  stage.]  All  my  hopes  vanish — 
bleak  and  dreary  is  the  perspective. 

Heuuk.  [Admnca.]  At  last  I  triumph!  Now,  lady,  your 
hand  or  your  inheritance. 

LocBBKHA.  My  hand!  never!  Welcante  were  every  fnivatioa 
to  an  union  with  one  so  base. 
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Jddcs.  It  appears,  then,  that  this  sigiiatiire  is  ngt  detued  by 
the  defendant,  and  in  that  caae  the  contract  murt  staitd  in  full 
force  against  her. 

LoRSKNMA.  Oh,  Alice,  take  me  home:  poverty,  death,  any- 
thii^  rather  than  wed  the  man  I  cannot  love. 

[She  is  led  off  by  AucE. 

Kmickbbbocees,  Why,  damn  it,  Judge! 

Jdocb.    Mr.  Knickerbocker! 

Knicsbrbockbk.  I  beg  pardon,  1  meant  no  disrespect  to  the 
court,  but  1  had  thoi^ht  after — 

JODCB.   I  have  decided,  Mr.  Knickerbocker. 

KmcsEBBOCKES.  Oh !  you  have  dedded.  Yes,  and  a  damned 
pretty  meee  you've  made  of  it.  But  I  sha'n't  abide  by  your 
dedoon;  I 'II  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  I  am  now  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  if  they  allow  such  blocks  as  you  on  the  bench, 
I'D  have  a  tax  upon  timber,  ar — yes,  sir,  a  tax  upon  timber. 
(£nf,  tM  a  rage. 

JODGB.  Twenty  years  and  a  day  is  the  period  within  which  the 
contract  could  be  canodled  by  the  negature  of  Rip|Van  Winkle,  and 
as  he  has  rendered  no  opposition  during  this  lengthened  time— 

Hbrxan.    Tis  not  very  probable,  sir,  that  he  wiU  alter  his 
intentions  by  appearing  to  do  so  within  the  few  brief  hours  that 
win  comfdete  the  day.    Can  the  grave  give  up  its  inmates? 
No,Do!   Who  dare  pretend  to  dispute  my  rights?   Tbeoolyone  , 
who  could  do  BO  has  been  dead  these  twenty  years. 

EiOer  GtisTAPPB  and  Rip. 

GOSTAFFB.  lis  false!   Rip  Van  Winkle  stands  before  you! 

Oknss.  Rip  Van  Winkle! 

Hexhan.  You,  Rip  Van  Winkle!  Van  Winkle  come  back 
after  such  a  lapee  of  time?   Impossible! 

Rip.  Nothii^  at  all  imposnble  in  anything  Rip  Van  WnMe 
undertakes,  and,  though  all  of  you  are  in  the  same  story,  dat  he 
has  been  gone  so  long,  lie  is  neverthdess  back  soon  enough,  to 
your  sorrow,  my  chap. 

HsEMAM.  If  this,  indeed,  be  Rip  Van  Winkle,  where  has  he 
hid  himself  for  twenty  years? 

Judge.   What  answer  do  you  make  to  this? 

RiF.  Why,  dat  I  went  up  in  de  mountains  last  night,  and  got 
drank  mit  some  j<dly  dogs,  and  when  I  come  back  dis  morning 
I  found  aqnelf  d^  for  twenty  years. 
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Hkbham.  You  hear  him,  sir. 

JuDGB.  This  b  evidently  an  impostor;  take  him  into  custody. 

GusTAFFB.  Stay!  delay  your  judgement  one  montent  till  I 
bring  the  best  of  proofs — his  child  and  sister.  [Exit. 

Hbrhan.  If  you  are  Rip  Van  Winkle,  some  one  here  would 
BurHy  reoc^nize  you. 

Rip.  To  be  sure  dey  will!  every  one  knows  me  in  Catskill. 
[AU  gather  round  him  and  shake  their  heads.]  No,  no,  1  don't 
know  dese  peoples— dey  don't  know  me  oeitber,  and  yesterday 
dere  was  not  a  dog  in  the  village  but  would  have  wagged  his 
tail  at  me;  now  dey  bark.  Dere's  not  a  child  but  would  have 
scrambled  on  my  knees— now  dey  run  from  me.  Are  we  so  soon 
forgotten  when  we're  gone?  Already  dere  is  no  one  wot  knows 
poor  Rip  Van  Winkle, 

Hbkium.  So,  indeed,  it  seems. 

Rip.  And  have  you  forgot  de  time  I  saved  your  life? 

Herman.  Why,  I— I— I— 

Rip.  In  course  you  have!  a  short  memory  is  convenient  for 
you,  Herman. 

Hkrman.  [Xj«ife.I  Should  this  indeed  be  he!  [iifaw4.]  I  demand 
judgement. 

Judge.  Stay!  If  you  be  Rip  Van  Winkle  you  should  have  a 
counterpart  of  this  agreement.    Have  you  such  a  paper? 

Rip.  Paper!  I  don't  know;  de  burgomaster  gave  me  a  paper 
last  night.  I  put  it  in  my  breast,  but  I  must  have  loosed  him. 
No,  no — here  he  is!  here  is  de  paper!  [Gteei  tt  to  Judgb,  who 
readsit. 

JUDGS.  'Tis  Rip  Van  Wnkle!  [AU  gfither  round  and  skakt 
hands  with  him. 

Rip.  Ob!  everybody  Icnoira  me  now! 

Herman.  Rip  Van  Winkle  alive!  then  1  am  dead  to  fortune 
and  to  fame;  the  fiends  have  marred  my  brightest  prospects,  and 
nought  is  left  but  poverty  and  despair.  [ExU. 

GusTAFPB.  [WiAout.]  Room  there!  iriio  vrill  keep  a  child  from 
a  long  lost  father's  arms? 

Eater  Gustatfb,  with  Lorkxnha,  Alics  and  Knickerbocker. 
LORXBMNA.   My  father!  [EnAfaces  Kit.- 

Rip.  Are  you  mine  daughter?  let's  look  at  you.   Ob,  my  duld 

— but  how  you  have  grown  once  you  was  a  little  gaL   But  vrtio 

iedis? 
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Alice,  Why,  brother!— 

Rip.  AUcelgiveusahug.    Whoisdat? 

AucB.  Why,  my  husband — Knickerbocker. 

Rip.  Why  Knick,  [Shakes  hands.]  Alice  has  grtiwn  as  big 
round  as  a  tub ;  she  hasn't  been  living  on  pumpkins.  But  where  is 
ytNiDg  Rip,  my  baby? 

Knickbkbockek.  Oh,  he  was  in  the  court-house  just  now. 
Ah!  here  be  comes! 

Enter  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Jr. 

Rip.  Is  dat  my  baby?  come  here,  Rip,  come  here,  you  dog; 
I  am  your  father.    What  an  interesting  brat  it  is. 

Knickekbockbb.  But  tell  us,  Rip,  where  have  you  hid  yourself 
for  the  last  twenty  years? 

Rip.  Ech  voH — ech  woll.  I  will  take  mine  glass  and  tell  mine 
strange  story  and  drink  the  health  of  mine  [rients.  Unt,  ladies 
and  gents,  here  is  your  goot  health  and  your  future  families  and 
may  you  all  live  long  and  prosper. 

THE  END. 
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GEORGE  HENRY  BOKER 
(1823-1890) 

The  name  of  George  Henry  Boker  suggests  a  coterie  of  friend- 
ships— a  group  of  men  pledged  to  the  pursuit  of  letters,  and 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  poetry.  These  men,  in  the  pages  of 
whoee  published  letters  and  impressions  are  embedded  many 
plea^ng  aspects  of  Bolter's  temperament  and  character,  were 
Bayard  Taylor,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  and  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland,  the  latter  known  fainiliarly  in  American  literature  as 
"Hans  Breitmann."  These  four,  in  different  periods  of  their 
lives,  might  have  been  called  "the  inseparables" — so  closely  did 
they  watch  each  other's  development,  so  intently  did  they  await 
each  other's  literary  output,  and  write  poetry  to  each  ether,  and 
meet  at  Boker'e,  now  and  again,  for  golden  talks  on  Sundays. 
Poetry  was  a  passion  with  them,  and  even  when  two— Boker  and 
Taykv — were  sent  abroad  on  diplomatic  mteeions,  they  could 
never  have  been  said  to  desert  the  Muse — their  literary  activity 
was  merely  arrested.  One  of  the  four — Stoddard — often  felt,  in 
the  presence  of  Boker,  a  certain  reticence  due  to  lack  of  educa- 
ticHial  advantages;  but  in  the  face  of  Boker's  gradousness — a 
quality  which  comes  with  culture  in  its  truest  Een8e,->-he  soon 
found  himself  writing  Boker  on  matters  of  style,  on  qualities  ot 
En^sh  diction,  and  on  the  status  of  American  letters — a  stock 
topic  of  conversation  those  days. 

Boker  was  a  Philadelphian,  bom  there  on  October  6,  1833, — 
the  son  of  Charles  5.  Boker,  a  wealthy  banker,  whose  financial 
expertnesG  weathered  the  Girard  National  Bank  through  the 
panic  years  of  1838-40,  and  whose  honour,  impugned  after  his 
death,  in  1857,  was  defended  many  years  later  by  his  son  In 
"The  Book  of  the  Dead,"  reflective  of  Tennyson's  "In  Memm*- 
iam,"  and  marked  by  a  triteness  of  phrase  which  was  always 
Boker's  chief  limitation,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  dramatist. 

He  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  ease  and  refinement, 
recaving  his  preparatory  education  in  private  schools,  and 
entering  Princeton  in  1840.  On  the  testimony  of  Leland,  who, 
being  related  to  Boker,  was  thrown  with  him  in  their  early  yearsi 
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and  wbo  avows  that  he  alwaya  showed  a  love  for  the  theatre,  vs 
leam  that  the  young  college  student  bore  that  same  distinctioii  ot 
manner  which  had  marked  him  as  a  child,  and  was  to  dii^  to  him 
as  a  diplomat.  Together  as  boys,  these  two  would  read  their 
"Percy's  Reliqucs,"  "Don  Quixote,"  Byron  and  Scott — and  whOe 
they  were  both  in  Princeton,  Boker's  room  poeeessed  the  oniy 
carpet  in  the  dormitory,  and  h's  wal's  boasted  sbelvca  of  the 
handsranest  books  in  college. 

"As  a  mere  schoolboy,"  wrote  Leland,  "Baker's  knowledge  of 
poetry  was  remarkaUe.  I  can  remember  that  he  even  at  nine  years 
of  age  manifested  that  wonderful  gifttbat  caused  him  many  yean 
after  to  be  characterized  by  some  great  actor — 1  think  it  was  For- 
rest—as the  best  reader  in  America.  ,  .  :While  at  coU^e  .  .  . 
Shakespeare  and  Byron  were  his  favourites.  He  used  to  quia  me 
Bometimes  for  my  predilectkMu  for  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  We 
both  loved  Shelly  psawmately." 

In  fact,  Leland  claims  that  Boker  was  given  to  ridicule  the 
"Lakers;"  had  he  studied  them  instead,  he  would  have  added 
to  his  own  poetry  a  naturalness  of  expression  which  it  lacked. 

He  was  quite  the  poet  of  Princeton  in  his  day,  quite  the  gentle- 
man Bohemian.  "He  was,"  writes  Leland,  "quite  familiar,  in  a 
refined  and  gentlemanly  way,  with  all  the  dissipations  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York."  His  easy  circumstances  made  it 
possible  for  bim  to  balance  his  ascitic  taste  for  scholarship  with 
riding  horse-back.  To  which  almost  perfect  attainment,  lie 
added  the  skilled  ability  to  box,  fence  and  dance.  He  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1843,  and  the  description  of  him  left  to  us  by 
Leland  rrveals  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  six  feet  tall,  whose 
sculptured  bust,  made  at  this  time,  was  not  as  much  like  him 
"as  the  ordinary  busts  of  Lord  Byron."  In  later  years  he  was 
said  to  bear  striking  resemblance  to  Hawthorne.  His  marriage 
to  Miss  Julia  Riggs,  of  Maryland,  followed  shortly  after  his 
graduation,  in  fact,  while  he  was  studying  law,  a  profesaon 
which  was  to  serve  him  in  good  stead  during  his  diplomatic  years, 
but  which  he  threw  over  for  the  stronger  pull  of  poetry,  whose 
Muse  be  could  court  without  the  necessity  df  driving  it  hard  for 
support.  Yet  he  was  concerned  about  literature  as  a  paying 
profession  for  others.  On  April  26, 1S51,  he  wrote  to  Stoddard: 
"AlasI  alasl  Dick,  Is  it  not  sad  that  an  American  author  caiuiot 
live  by  magazine  writing?  And  this  is  wholly  owing  to  the  want 
of  our  international  copyright  law.    Of  course  it  is  little  to  me 
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iriiether  magarine  writers  get  paid  or  not;  but  it  ia  so  mudi  to 
jmi,  and  b>  a  thousand  others."  The  time,  until  1847,  was  spent 
in  fotdgn  travd,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note,  as  indication  o{  no 
mean  Hteraiy  attainment  in  the  interim,  that  Princeton,  during 
tins  period,  bestowed  on  him  the  degree  of  MJ^  for  merit  in 

1S48  was  a  red-letter  year  for  Boker.  It  witnessed  the  publica- 
tion  of  Ins  first  volume  of  verse,  "The  Lessons  of  life,  and  other 
Poems,"  and  it  introduced  him  to  Bayard  Taylor  and  to  R.  H. 
Stoddard.  Of  the  occasion,  Taylor  writes  on  October  ij,  to 
MaryAgnew: 

Yotnig  Boker,  author  of  the  tragedy,  "Calaynos,"  a  most  re- 
irfaMg  work,  is  here  on  a  visit,  and  spent  seroral  hours  to-night 
wittaSme.  He  is  another  hero, — a  most  notable,  glorious  mortall 
He  is  ooe  of  our  band,  and  is,  I  think,  destined  to  high  renown  as 
sa  author.  He  is  nearly  my  own  age,  perhaps  a  year  or  two  older, 
and  be  bas  lived  through  the  same  sensations,  fouf^t  the  same  ^ht, 
and  now  stands  up  with  the  same  defiant  spirit. 

This  friendship  was  one  of  excellent  sfuritual  sympathy  and 
remartaHe  external  similarities  and  contrasts.  One  authority 
has  written  of  their  late  years: 

In  certain  ways,  be  and  his  friend.  Bayard  Taylor,  made  sn  inter- 
esting contrast  with  each  other.  Here  was  Boker  [circa  1878]  who 
had  }uat  come  back  from  diplomatic  service  abroad;  and  here,  too, 
was  Taykr,  wlio  was  just  going  abroad  as  minister  to^Berlin.  Both 
were  poets;  they  were  fellow-Pennsylvanians  and  friends;  and  they 
««re  atea  of  large  mould  phymcalty,  and  of  impressive  presence ;  yet 
they  were  very  dissimilar  types.  Boker,  though  massive  and  with  a 
trace  of  the  (Jil^:niatic  tn  his  manner  (perhaps  derived  from  his 
Holland  ancestors,  the  BOchere,  who  had  come  thither  from  France, 
and  had  then  sent  a  branch  into  England,  from  which  the  American 
famay  sprang),  was  courtly,  polished,  slightly  reserved.  His  English 
foRfatbers  had  bektnged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  had  also  Tay- 
lor's famfly  in  Pennsylvania, — another  pcunt  in  common.  But  Tay- 
lor's appearance,  as  his  friends  will  remember,  was  somewhat  UuS 
and  nigged;  bis  manner  was  hearty  and  open. 

Launched  in  the  fiterary  life,  therefore,  Boker  began  to  write 
assiduously.  "Calaynos,"  the  tragedy  referred  to  by  Taylor, 
went  into  two  editions  during  1846,  and  the  following  year  was 
played  by  Samuel  Phelps  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  London, 
Hay  10.  From  the  New  York  Tribune  office,  on  May  39, 1849, 
Taylor  wrote: 
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Your  welcome  letter  came  thia  momins,  and  from  tbe  bottom  of 
my  heart  was  I  rejiHced  by  it.  I  can  well  imagine  your  feiellng  of 
triumph  at  thii  earnest  of  fame.  .  .  .  !  inetantly  hunted  up  the 
London  "Times"  and  found  "Calaynos"  advertised  for  perfomumce, 
—second  night.  I  showed  it  to  Griswold,  who  was  nearly  as  much 
ntrpriied  and  deJigbted  as  mysdf.  Of  course  he  will  make  good 
mention  of  it  in  hia  book.  It  will  tdt  immensely  for  you,  and  etp^ 
dally  joat  now,  when  you  are  coming  out  with  "Anne  Bullen"  (sic). 
I  ahall  not  fail  to  have  a  notke  of  it  in  to-monow  moniing'i 
•TriboDe." 

Some  authorities  state  that  it  was  given  by  Phelpa  without 
Bdter'fl  consent.  Another,  who  examined  Boker's  manuacripta, 
in  poaflcnoion  of  the  poet's  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  George  Bc^er, 
reoirds  that  Barrett  made  cuts  in  the  play,  preparatory  to  giving 
it,  Bolcer,  even,  revising  it  in  part.  The  American  premifa'e  waa 
reserved  for  James  £.  Murdoch,  at  the  [Philadelphia  Walnut 
Street  Theater,  January  30,  1851,  and  itwas  revived  at  the  same 
playhouse  in  April,  1855,  by  E.  L.  Davenport  As  Stoddard  says 
of  it,  one  "should  know  something — the  more  the  better — about 
tbe  plays  that  Dr.  Bird  and  Judge  Conrad  wrote  for  Forrest  and 
his  successors,  about  Poe's  'Potitian',  Sat{;ent's  'Velasoo',  Long- 
fellow's 'Spanish  Student'." 

Hia  choice  of  subject,  in  this,  hb  first  drama,  indicated  the 
romantic  aloofness  of  Boker's  mind,  for  he  was  always  anxious  to 
escape  what  Leland  describes  him  as  saying  was  a  "practical, 
soulless,  Gradgrind  age."  In  fact,  Boker  had  not  as  yet  found 
himself;  he  was  more  the  book-lover  than  the  student  of  men  he 
afterwards  became. 

"Read  Chaucer  for  strength,"  he  advises  Stoddard  on  January  7, 
1850,  "read  Spenser  for  ease  and  sweetness,  read  Milton  for  sublimity 
and  thought,  read  Shakespeare  for  all  these  thinf^,  and  for  something 
else  irfiich  is  hia  alone.    Get  out  of  your  agt  as  far  as  you  can." 

These  young  men  were  not  quickly  received,  and  they  regarded 
the  titilitarian  B(»rit  of  the  time  as  against  them.  To  Stoddard 
Bcricer  once  confessed;  "Were  poetry  foiled  upon  the  anvil,  cut 
out  with  the  axe,  or  spun  in  the  mill,  my  heaven,  how  men  would 
wonder  at  the  process!  What  power,  what  toil,  what  ingenuity!  " 

Boker's  correspondence  with  Stoddard  began  in  a  letter,  dated 
September  5,  1849,  announcing  overtures  made  by  tbe  London 
Haymarket  Theatre  for  his  new  tragedy,  "Anne  Boleyn,"  which 
he  was  contemplating  sending  them  in  sheets.    "I  have  also  the 
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aaauniooe,"  he  anooanoes,  "that  MUb  Cushman  will  brii^  it  out 
in  this  country,  provided  she  thinks  ber  powns  odaptMl  to  it." 

Baker's  pen  was  energetic,  and  it  moved  at  a  gait  which  dtowa 
bow  fertile  was  his  imagination.  "The  inseparables"  cheered 
tiie  way  for  each  other  in  the  face  of  ofEdal  journalistic  criticisa). 
Taylor  declared  "Anne  Boleyn"  far  in  advance  of  "Cataynos," 
pn^ihesying  that  it  would  last.  "Go  ahead,  my  dear  poet,"  he 
admomabca,  "it  will  aooa  be  your  turn  to  damn  thooe  who  would 
willingly  damn  you."  Together  (hese  friends  were  always  plan- 
ning to  storm  the  citadel  of  public  favour  with  poetry,  but  Boker 
seems  (o  have  been  the  only  one  to  whom  the  theatre  held  out 
attraction.  By  August  13,  1S50,  he  was  sending  news  to  Stod- 
dard that  "The  Betrothal"  would  be  staged  the  following 
month.    In  good  spirits,  he  writes: 

The  manager  is  getting  it  up  with  uansual  care  and  splendour. 
Spai^es  and  red  flannels  name  througji  it  from  end  to  end.  I  even 
think  of  appearing  before  the  curtain  on  horseback,  nay,  of  making 
the  whole  performance  equestrian,  and  of  introducing  a  hippopota- 
mus in  the  fifth  act.  What  think  you?  Have  you  and  your  miserable 
lyrio  ever  known  such  glory?  If  the  plsy  should  take  lure,  you  be- 
nighted New-Yorkers  will  be  illuminated  with  it  immediately  after 
it  has  run  its  hundredth  night  in  the  city  which  is  so  proud  of  its  son. 

This  was  the  second  of  his  pieces  to  be  given  perfortnance, 
"Anne  Boleyn"  never  seeing  the  boards.  "The  Betrothal"  was 
produced  at  tbe  Philadelphia  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  on  Sep- 
tember 35,  1850,  and  opened  in  New  York,  on  November  18  of 
tbe  same  year.  Taylor  wrote  to  its  author,  on  December  4:  "I 
saw  the  last  night.  .  .  .  It  is  even  better  as  an  acting  play  than 
I  had  anticipated,  but  it  was  very  badly  acted.  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  good  of  it,  from  all  quarters."  It  was  Eliiabethan 
in  tone,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  that  romantic  drama  practised  by 
such  American  authors  as  Willis,  Sargent  and  others.  How  it 
was  received  when  presented  in  London,  during  1853,  is  reflected 
in  Better's  letter  to  Stoddard,  dated  October  g,  1853: 

I  have  read  the  Timts  notice  of  the  "Betrothal."  It  is  hcwey  to 
most  of  the  other  newqiaper  criticisnis.  ,  ,  .  Notwithstanding, 
and  taking  the  accounts  of  my  enemies  for  authority,  the  piay  was 
unusually  successful  with  the  audience  on  that  most  trying  occattOO, 
tbe  first  uight.  .  .  .  The  play  staads  a  monument  of  English  in* 
justice.  Mark  you,  it  was  not  prejudice  that  caused  the  catastropbe; 
it  was  lear  lest  I  should  get  a  footing  on  their  stage,  of  which  "Catay- ' 
noa"  had  given  them  timely  warning. 
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"The  Widov'a  Mairiage,"  in  manuscript,  and  never  pub- 
luhed,  was  accepted  by  MarahaU,  maiiager  of  the  Walnut,  and  is 
noted  by  Bokcr,  in  a  letter  to  Stoddard,  October  12,  1852,  the 
chief  baiodicap  confronting  him  being  the  inability  to  find  oonie- 
one  suited  to  take  the  ieaiUng  idle.    Stoddard's  own  comment 

Whether  |tt|  was  erer  pmdnced  I  know  not,  but  I  rfuukl  «y  not, 
for  the  part  of  the  principal  character.  Lady  GMttraw,  m  one  which 
no  actresB  whom  I  remcmba  coukl  have  ftUed  to  the  satisfactiow  of 
her  creator.  The  fault  tA  this  character  (aie  jodice)  ••  that  it  is  too 
good  to  be  played  on  a  modem  Kage.  It  ought  to  have  been  written 
for  antiquity  two  hundred  yean  ago. 

Boker  was  right  when  he  referml  to  himself  as  "prolific"  at 
this  time.  He  already  had  produced,  in  1S51,  according  to 
marking^  on  the  manuscript,  a  piece  called  "All  the  Work!  a 
Mask,"  and  be  had  written  "The  Podesta's  Dai^hter,"  s  dia- 
matic  sketch,  issued,  with  "Miscellaneous  Poems,"  in  1852. 
Toward  the  end  of  this  year,  be  completed  "Leonor  de  Guzman." 

'"Her  history,"  he  write*  to  Stoddard,  cm  November  14,  "yon  wiD 
fiad  in  Spanish  Chronicles  relating  to  the  rc^oa  of  Alfonso  XII  of 
Castfle  and  bis  ion,  Peter  the  CrueL  There  are  no  such  subiects 
(or  historical  tragedy  on  earth  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Danish 
history  lA  that  period.  I  am  so  much  in  love  with  it  that  I  design 
following  up  'Leonor  de  Guzman*  by  'Don  Pedro'.  The  present 
tragedy,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Leland,  is  the  very  best  play 
I  have  written,  both  for  the  closet  and  the  stage.  Perhaps  1  am  too 
ready  to  agree  with  bim,  but  long  before  he  said  it  I  had  fanned 
the  same  judgment." 

This  tragedy  was  performed  at  the  Philaddphia  Walnut  Street 
Theatre,  on  October  3,  1853,  and  at  the  New  York  Broadway 
TiKatre,  on  April  24,  1854.  Boker  wrote  to  his  friends,  showing 
his  customary  concern  about  an  actress  skilled  enough  for  the 
rdle  of  his  herane.  When,  finally,  for  the  Philadelphia  [weautre, 
Julia  Dean  was  decided  upon,  he  thus  expressed  his  venlict  to 
Stoddard,  after  the  opening  performance:  "Miss  E>ean,  as  far  as 
her  physique  would  admit,  played  the  part  admirably,  and  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  all  those  things  which  you  call  its  beau- 
ties."   . 

During  these  years  of  correspondence  with  his  friends,  Boker 
was  determining  to  himself  the  distinction  between  poUic  and 
■f  style, 
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"Seriotnly,  Dick,"  he  writes  to  Stoddard,  on  October  6,  tSso, 
"there  ii.  to  my  mind,  no  English  diction  for  your  purpoeea  equal 
to  Milton's  in  his  minor  poems.  Of  course  any  man  would  be  an 
intensified  ass  who  should  attempt  to  reach  the  diction  of  the  'Para- 
dise Lost',  or  aspire  to  the  tremendous  style  of  Shalcespeare.  You 
must  not  confound  things,  though.  A  Lyric  diction  is  one  tiling — a 
Drwmtic  diction  is  another,  requiring  the  utmost  force  and  cod- 
f'^fffff  of  expression, — and  Epic  diction  is  still  another;  I  oooceive 
it  to  be  aomething  between  the  Lyric  and  Dramatic,  with  alt  the 
lazariaace  of  the  former,  and  all  the  power  of  the  latter." 

He  must  have  written  to  Taylor  in  the  same  vein,  for,  in  a 
letter  from  the  latter,  there  ta  assurance  that  he  fully  understands 
what  a  slow  growth  dramatic  style  must  be.  But  Boker  was  not 
whc^y  wed  to  theatrical  demands;  he  stilt  approached  the  stage 
in  the  q>irit  ot  the  poet  who  was  torn  between  loyalty  to  poetic 
indirectness,  and  neceeaty  for  direct  dialogue.  On  January  la, 
1853,  he  writes  to  Stoddard: 

Tbeatiicals  are  in  a  fine  state  in  this  country;  every  inducement 
is  offered  to  me  to  bum  my  plays  as  fast  as  1  write  them.  Yet,  what 
can  I  do?  If  I  print  my  fjays,  the  actors  take  them  up,  butcher, 
•her  and  [day  them,  without  ginng  me  so  much  as  a  hand  in  my  own 
damnation.  This  is  something  beyond  even  heavenly  rigour;  and 
ao  I  pnxzed  to  my  own  destruction,  with  the  proud  consciousness 
that,  at  all  events,  it  is  my  own  act.  A  propos,  have  you  ever  read 
the  English  actii^  copy  of  my  "Calaynos"?  A  viler  thing  was  never 
cmcocted  from  htce  ma  ten*  ^», 

Whether  or  not  the  play,  "The  Bankrupt,"  preceded  or 
followed  the  writing  of  "Francesca  da  Riraini"  in  1853,  we  have 
DO  way  of  determining:  hut  it  would  seem  that  it  progressed  do 
further  in  its  stage  career  than  in  manuscript  form,  it  being  the 
only  play  on  a  modem  theme  attempted  by  Boker.  Then,  it 
seenu,  be  was  hot  on  the  trail  of  the  Francesca  love  story  told 
in  Dante,  and  used  by  so  many  writers  in  drama  and  poetry.  It 
a  this  i^y,  conceded  to  be  his  best,  which  is  included  in  the 
present  collection,  and  which  calb  for  analysis  and  history  by 
itsdf. 

Taylra-'s  cdlection  of  "Poems  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  dedi- 
cated to  Boker  in  1855,  suggests  that  the  two  must  have  con- 
tinually talked  over  the  possibilities  of  gathering  their  best 
effusions  in  book  form.  Did  not  Taylor  write,  as  early  as  June 
30, 1850,  "You  must  come  out  in  the  Fall  with  a  volume  of  poems. 
Stoddard  will,  and  so,  I  think,  will  I.    You  can  ^t  a  capita) 
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volume,  with  your  'Song',  'Sr  John",  'Goblet',  and  other  things. 
.  .  .  The  publishing  showmen  would  of  course  parade  our 
wonderful  qualities,  and  the  snarling  critics  in  the  crowd  would 
•how  their  teeth:  but  we  would  be  as  unmoved  as  the  wax 
statues  of  Parkman  and  Webster,  except  that  there  might  now 
and  then  be  a  sly  wink  at  each  other,  when  nobody  was  looking." 
The  two  friends  had  been  separated  for  some  time,  while  Taylor 
wandered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  writing  from  Cairo,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pyramids,  and  exclaiming,  in  Constantinople 
<July  i8,  1653),  "There  U  a  touch  of  the  East  in  your  nature, 
George." 

In  1856,  Boker  prepared  his  two  volumes  of  "Plays  and  Poems" 
(or  the  press.  He  had  won  considerable  reputation  as  a  son- 
neteer, and  this  was  further  increased  by  the  tradition  that  Daniel 
Webster  had  quoted  him  at  a  state  dinner  in  Washington.  As 
yet  he  was  merely  a  literary  poet,  and  a  literary  dramatist  whcoe 
name  is  usually  hnked  with  that  Philadelphia  group  discussed  in 
Vol.  II  of  this  collection.* 

Writing  of  the  Philadelphia  of  1S68,  Leland  says: 

(It  was]  "the  Philadelphia  when  'Emily  Schaumbeg'  was  the 
belle  and  Penington's  'store'  was  the  haunt  of  the  booklover, 
when  suow  fell  with  old-fashioned  violence,  and  Third  Street  was 
convulsed  by  old -fashioned  panics,  when  everybody  went  mad 
over  Ofienbach,  when  one  started  for  New  York  from  the  Walnut 
Street  Feiry,  when  George  Boker  was  writing  his  dramas  and 
George  Childs  was  beginning  to  play  the  public  Maecenas." 
Oftentimes  the  sturdy  figure  of  Walt  Whitman  could  be  seen 
walking  on  Broad  Street,  while  Horace  Greely,  buried  in  news- 
papers.travelleda  boardaboa  tbetweenNewYorkandPhiladelphia. 

It  was  the  Civil  War  that  not  only  turned  Bokei's  pen  to  the 
Union  Cause,  but  changed  him  politically  from  a  Democrat  to  a 
staunch  Republican,  In  fact,  his  name  is  closely  interwoven  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Republican  party  in  Philadelphia.  He 
often  confessed  that  bis  conscience  hurt  him  many  times  when 
he  realized  he  cast  hie  lirst  vote  for  Buchanan.  "After  that,"  he 
is  quoted  as  having  said,  "the  sword  was  drawn;  it  struck  me 
that  politics  had  vanished  entirely  from  the  scene — that  it  was 
now  merely  a  question  of  patriotism  or  disloyalty."  His  "Poems 
of  the  War,"  issued  in  1864,  contained  such  examples  of  his 
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martial  and  occasJonal  ability  as  the  "Dit^e  for  a  Strfdier," 
"On  the  Death  of  Philip  Kearney"  and  "The  Black  Rej^ent," 
besides  "On  Board  the  Cumberland"  and  the  "Battle  of  Lookout 
Mountain." 

About  this  time,  there  was  founded  the  Union  League  Gub, 
with  Boker  as  the  leading  spirit;  through  his  efforts  the  war 
eamotnesa  of  the  city  was  concentrated  here;  from  1863-71 
he  served  as  its  secretary;  from  1879-84  as  its  President;  and 
his  official  attitude  may  be  measured  in  the  various  annual 
reports  of  the  organization.  But  even  in  those  strenuous  days — 
at  the  period  when  the  Northern  spirits  lagged  over  military 
reverses,  and  at  the  time  when  the  indecision  of  General  Mc- 
Cletlan  drew  from  him  the  satiric  broadside, — "Tardy  George" 
— privately  printed  in  1 865 — Boker's  thoughts  were  concerned  with 
poetry.  His  official  laureate  consciousness  did  not  serve  to 
improve  the  verse.  Hb  "Our  Heroic  Themes" — written  for  the 
Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa— was  mediocre  in  everything  but 
intent,  recalling  what  Taylor  wrote  to  him:  "My  Harvard  poem, 
|be  had  read  it  in  1850  tiefoFc  the  same  fraternity]  poor  as  it  is, 
was  rec»ved  with  great  applause;  but,  alas!  I  published  it,  and 
thus  killed  the  tradition  of  its  excellence,  which,  had  I  not  done 
■>,  migbt  still  liave  been  floating  around  Harvard." 

In  1869,  Boker  issued  "Kfinigsmark,  The  L^end  of  the 
Hounds  and  other  Poems,"  and  this  ended  his  dramatic  career 
until  his  return  from  abroad,  and  until  Lawrence  Barrett  came 
upon  the  scene  with  his  revival  of  "Prancesca  da  Rimini"  and  his 
interest  in  Boker's  other  work,  to  the  extent  of  encouraging  him 
to  recast  "Cabynos"  and  to  prepare  "Nydia"  (1885),  later 
enlarged  from  two  acts  to  a  full  sized  drama  in  "Glaucus"  (1886), 
both  drawing  for  ins[Hration  on  Bulwer's  "The  Last  Days  oi 


pRMdent  Grant  sent  Boker  to  Constantinople,  as  U.  S.  Minis- 
ter (his  appontment  dated  November  3,  1871)— an  honour 
undoubtedly  bestowed  in  recognition  of  his  national  service. 
Here  be  remained  four  years,  "and  during  that  time  secured  the 
tedress  for  wrongs  done  American  subjects  by  the  Syrians,  and 
Eucceasfidly  negotiated  two  treaties,  one  having  reference  to  the 
extradition  (A  criminals,  and  the  other  to  the  naturalization  of 
wbjects  of  little  power  in  the  dominions  of  the  other."  A  recep- 
tioo  was  tendered  him  on  December  33, 1871,  by  members  of  the 
Unk»  League  Gub,  and  among  those  present  were  Bayard 
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Taylor,  Col.  George  Boker,  at  the  Governor's  staff,  and  son  (4 
Boker,  and  Dr.  Charles  5.  Boker,  his  brother.  Amot^  thoae  who 
spoke  were  Robeson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Cameron,  U.  Sw 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Congratulatory  lettera  were 
received  (rom  Bryant,  James  T.  Helds,  Stoddard,  Lowell,  Lcng- 
fellow,  Aldrich,  Curtis,  and  Stedman.  On  this  octagon,  Ta^or 
eaid:  "I  know  the  ripeness  and  soundness  of  his  mind,  the  fine 
balance  of  his  intellectual  qualities." 

On  December  34,  1871,  Boker  wrote  to  Leland: 

The  scarcest  thine  with  me  just  now  is  time.  I  mi^^t  pvt  you  a 
shilling  at  a  pinch,  but  a  half  hour  is  an  article  which  I  do  not  happen 
to  have  about  me.  ...  By  the  way,  your  rhapsody  over  the  East 
in  "M.  K."  ("Meiater  Karl")  had  something  to  do  with  my  accep- 
tance of  the  Turkish  Mission;  and  if  you  have  been  lying,  I  shall 
find  you  out,  old  boy. 

Boker's  enthusiasm  for  Turkish  scenery  was  unbounded,  but 
his  difficulties  as  a  diplomat  were  due  to  his  ignorance  of  the 
tongue,  and  his  distrust  of  interpreter.  But  by  the  time  his 
Government  was  ready  to  transfer  him  to  another  post — that  of 
Minister  to  Russia  (January  3,  1875) — he  was  h^rtily  sick  (rf 
his  wrangling  with  the  Crescent,  and  glad,  as  he  wrote  Leland, 
"to  shake  the  dust  of  this  dismal  old  dty  from  my  shoes,  and 
prepare  my  toes  for  a  freezing  at  St.  Petersbuif ."  He  echoed  his 
distasteinlateryears  by  writing:  "I  hate  the  East  so  profoundly 
that  1  should  not  return  to  it  if  there  were  no  other  land  in  which 
I  could  live."  This  promotion  to  the  Russian  court — it  was  a 
Russian,  Ignatieff,  who  characterized  him  as  "of  true  diplomatic 
stuff"— was  made  in  1875,  and  he  remained  there  two 
years. 

"While  in  Russia,"  we  learn,  "he  was  the  only  one  of  our  Ministers 
at  fortign  courts  who  was  able  to  checkmate  Spain  in  her  contraveray 
with  us  about  the  Vir£inius.  He  baffled  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  influenced  Gortschakoff  to  send  a  despatch 
to  Madrid,  which  caused  Spain  to  apologise  to  the  United  States; 
thus  averting  serious  complications." 

IKplomatic  life  was  not  wholly  distasteful  to  him ;  he  possessed 
aodal  distinction  which  made  him  popular  at  both  courts,  so 
much  BO,  indeed,  that  the  Czar  cabled  to  Washington,  wlien  a 
c4iange  of  administration  brought  Boker's  tenure  of  office  to  a 
close,  asking  if  it  were  not  possible  to  have  him  retained.  He  had 
had  his  difficulties  at  the  Porte,  as  Lowell  had  had  at  Madrid. 
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But  his  artiBtic  nature  responded  quickly  to  the  (HcturesqiwnesB 
of  his  surroundings.  "Within  a  mile  of  me,"  he  writea  Ldaod 
from  Turkey, — "for  I  am  now  living  at  Therapia  upon  the  Bos- 
frfwrua — there  Is  a  delidtnu  encampment  of  the  black  tents  of  a 
tribe  of  Gypmes."  While  he  was  in  Russia  he  was  continually 
supplying  Leland  with  information  about  gypsies. 

He  went  to  Egypt,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Sultan,  and — as 
though  recalling  Taylor's  longing,  in  1853,  when  he  was  in  Cairo, 
to  have  Boker  with  him — took  a  trip  up  the  Nile,  with  Leland, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  accompany  him.  Under  the  palm  trees 
at  Mtsraim,  he  had  his  ^t  meeting  with  Emerson.  The  vv>ed 
foreign  travel  liad  broadened  his  taste,  and  he  was  quickly 
responsive  to  what  he  saw.    Writes  Leland: 

i  have  been  with  him  many  times  in  the  Louvre,  the  great  gal- 
leries of  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  studied  with  hiro  the  etupen- 
doui  and  strange  remains  of  Elgyptian  art  in  the  Boulak  Museum  and 
the  Nile  temples,  but  never  knew  anyone,  however  learned  he  might 
be  in  such  mattera,  who  had  a  more  sincere  enjoyment  of  their 
greatest  results.  I  remember  that  he  manifested  much  more  interest 
and  deeper  feeling  for  what  he  saw  in  Egypt  than  did  Emerson,  who 
was  there  at  the  same  time,  and  with  wliom  I  conversed  daily. 

On  January  15, 1878,  Boker  withdrew  from  diplomatic  life,  re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  where  he  resumoj  literary  wwk, 
his  chief  interest  in  the  stage  being  revived  by  his  assodation 
with  Barrett.  His  home  in  Philadelphia — one  of  the  literary 
centres  of  the  time, — bore  traces  of  his  Turkish  stay — carpets 
brought  from  Constantinople,  Arabic  designs  on  the  draperies, 
and  rich  Eastern  colours  in  the  tapestried  chairs.  His  experience 
was  obliged  to  effect  his  writing,  ii  not  in  feeling,  at  least  in 
expresMon.  I  note  in  his  "Monody,"  written  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  his  friend,  the  poet,  T.  Buchanan  Read  (1822-1872), 
such  lines  as  "the  hilly  Bosphwus,"  and  ".  .  ,  For  the  hills  of 
Ancieat  Asia  through  my  trembling  tears  glimmer  like  fabrics. 
.  ,  ."As  early  as  1855,  he  had  written  for  the  U.  S.  CoMtte 
and  North  American,  an  article  on  Read  comparing  his  "New 
Pastoral"  with  the  poetry  of  Cowper  and  Thompson.  But  Read 
to-day  is  familiar  because  of  his  "Sheridan's  Ride."  We  are  totd 
that  Boker  had  a  work-room  wheie  he  delighted  in  designing 
metal  scrolls. 

There  was  a  slight  revival  of  public  interest  in  his  poems, which 
Decesdtated  the  reprinting  of  several  of  his  books. 
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"The  last  time  when  I  aaw  him,"  Stoddard  recalb  in  1890. 
"was  at  the  fuoerat  of  Taylor,  at  Cedarcroft,  a  little  more  than 
ten  years  ago.  We  rode  to  the  grave,  on  a  hillside,  and  we  rode 
back  to  the  house.  And  now  he  has  gone  to  the  great  majority!" 
Bdter  died  in  Philadelphia,  January  3,  1S90.  "He  takes  place 
with  Motley  tin  our  roll  of  wdl-known  authors,"  George  Parsons 
I^throp  h^  written,  "and  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that  he 
should  have  cultivated  poetry  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  condi- 
tions were  unfavourable,  than  that  Motley  should  have  taken  up 
history  in  Boston,  where  the  conditions  were  wholly  propitious." 

It  is  by  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  that  Boker  is  best  remembered. 
In  a  letter  to  Stoddard,  March  3,  1853,  he  writes: 

You  will  laugh  at  this,  but  the  thing  is  so.  "Francesca  da  Rimini" 
■I  the  title.  Of  course  you  know  the  story, — everyone  does;  but 
you  nor  any  one  else,  do  not  know  it  as  I  have  treated  it.  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  successful  issue  of  this  new  attempt.  1  think  all 
day,  and  write  all  night.  This  is  one  of  my  peculiarities,  by  the  bye: 
a  subject  seises  me  bouI  and  body,  which  accounts  for  the  rapidity 
of  my  execution.  My  muse  resembles  a  whirlwind:  she  catches  me 
up,  hurries  me  along,  and  drops  me  all  breathless  at  the  end  of  htr 
career. 

And  soon  this  was  followed  by  the  letter  so  (rften  quoted,  show- 
ing the  white-heat  of  his  enthuwasm: 

Now  that  "Fiancesca  da  Rimini"  is  done,— oil  but  the  poliahii^ 
— I  have  time  to  look  around  and  see  how  I  have  been  neglectiiis 
my  friends  durmg  my  state  of  "ponesiioa."  Of  course  you  wish  to 
know  my  opinion  of  the  bantling;  1  shall  suppose  you  do,  at  all 
events.  Wdl,  then,  1  am  better  satisfied  with  "Frantxsca  da  Rimini" 
than  with  any  of  my  previous  plays.  It  it  impossible  for  me  to  say 
what  you,  or  the  world,  will  say  of  it:  but  if  it  do  not  please  you 
both,  1  do  not  know  what  1  am  about.  The  play  is  more  dramatic 
than  former  ones,  fiercer  in  its  display  of  intense  passions,  and,  so 
far  as  mere  poetry  goes,  not  inferior,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  them. 
In  this  f^y  I  have  dared  more,  risked  more,  than  I  ever  had  courage 
to  do  before.  Erio,  if  it  be  not  a  great  triumph,  it  will  certainly  be  a 
great  failure.  1  doubt  whether  you,  in  a  hundred  guesses,  could  hit 
upon  the  manner  in  which  1  have  treated  the  story.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  prejudice  you  regarding  the  (day;  1  would  rather  have 
you  judge  for  yourself,  even  if  your  decision  be  adverse.  Am  I  not 
the  devil  and  all  for  rapid  compontion?  My  speed  frightens  me, 
and  maices  me  fearful  of  the  merits  of  my  work.  Yet,  ml  coolly  going 
over  my  work,  I  find  little  to  object  to,  either  as  to  the  main  design 
W  its  details.    I  touch  up,  here  and  there,  but  I  do  little  more.    The 
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RMDn  for  ray  npid  writing  is  that  I  never  attempt  putting  pen  to 
paper  before  my  design  is  perfectly  mature.  I  never  start  with  one 
idea,  trusting  to  the  glow  of  poetical  composition  for  the  remainder. 
Utat  will  do  in  lyrical  poetry,  but  it  would  be  death  and  damnation 
to  dramatic  But  just  think  of  it! — twenty-eight  hundred  lines  in 
about  three  weeks!  To  look  back  upon  such  labour  is  appalling! 
Let  nie  pve  you  the  whole  history  of  my  manner  of  composition  in 
a  few  words.  If  it  be  not  interesting  to  you,  you  differ  from  me,  and 
1  'ffi«*i«l™  the  kind  or  matters  that  interest  you.  While  I  am  writing 
I  eat  little,  I  drink  nothing,  I  meditate  my  work,  literally,  all  day. 
By  the  time  aij^t  arrives  I  am  in  a  highly  nervous  and  exdtcd  state. 
About  nine  o'clock  I  begin  writing  and  smoking,  and  I  continue  the 
two  exercises,  pari  patiu,  until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Then  I  reel  to  bed,  half  crazy  with  cigar-smoke  and  poesy,  sleep 
five  hours,  and  begin  the  next  day  as  the  former.  Ordinarily,  I 
deep  Irom  seven  to  eight  hours;  but  when  I  am  writing,  but  live, — 
wnply  because  I  cannot  sleep  any  longer  at  such  times.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  mode  of  life  is  that  at  the  end  of  a  long  work  I  sink  at 
once  like  a  spent  horse,  and  have  not  energy  enough  to  perform  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life.  I  fed  my  health  giving  way  under  it,  but 
really  I  do  not  care.    1  am  ambitious  to  be  remembered  among  the 

This  tetter  is  not  only  rignificant  of  Boker's  method  of  work- 
manahip;  it  is,  as  welt,  measure  of  his  chann  as  &  letter  writer. 
For,  in  correspondence  with  his  close  friends,  he  was  as  natural 
with  tl>em,  aa  full  of  force  and  brightness,  as  he  was  in  con- 
versation. We  find  Taylor  thanking  him  at  one  time,  when  in 
distreas  over  family  illness  and  death,  for  his  sustaining  words  of 
comfort;  we  find  I.eland  tiaslcing  in  the  warmth  of  lus  sheer 
animal  spirits.    To  ttie  latter,  Boker  once  wrote; 

Dear  c^  Charley,  you  are  the  only  man  living  with  whom  1  can 
piay  the  fool  ttirough  a  long  letter  and  be  sure  that  1  shall  be  clearly 
nnderstood  at  the  end.  To  say  that  this  privilege  is  cheerful  is  to 
My  little,  for  it  is  the  txeath  of  life  to  a  man  of  a  certain  humour. 

Tlie  "Franoesca"  note,  therefore,  is  typical  of  Boker's  enthu- 
tiasm.  When  Stoddard  read  the  play,  we  wonder  whether  he 
■aw  in  it  any  similarities  to  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  on  the  same 
subject?  For  ooce  he  had  detected  in  Boker's  verses  the  influence 
at  HuDt.  Thcr«  are  critics  who  claim  Boker  had  read  closely 
Hugo's  "Le  Rd  s' Amuse."  But  there  is  only  one  real  comparison 
to  make — with  Shakespeare,  to  the  detriment  of  Boker.  His 
■Miliary  beat  in  Elizabethan  rhythm,  and  beat  haltingly.    The 
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present  Editor  began  noting  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  paraltel- 
iuns  of  thought  and  expression  in  this  "Fnincesca"  and  in  the 
plays  of  Shalcespeare;  these  similarities  became  so  many,  were  ao 
apparent,  that  it  ia  thought  best  to  omit  them.  The  text  used  is 
not  baaed  on  the  manuscripts  left  by  Boker,  nor  has  it  been 
compared  with  the  acting  copy  made,  in  1855,  for  E.  L.  Daven- 
port, as  has  already  been  done  elaewhere  in  print.  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  uae  the  text  finally  prepared  by  Boker  toi  hia  puUi^wd 
plays,  this  haag  the  one  which  met  with  his  approval.  In  18S2, 
Lawrence  Barrett,  with  the  aid  of  William  Winter,  pr^nred  an 
actii^  version  of  "Francesca,"  and  it  was  this  which  Mr.  Otis 
Skinner  used,  when  he  revived  the  piece  in  1901. 

A  notice  in  The  New  York  TributieloT  1883  au^ests  that  when 
E.  L.  Davenport  first  essayed  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  in  1855,  it 
was  in  one-act.  I  can  find  no  corroboration  of  this  statement. 
The  play-bill  here  reproduced  spedficalty  announces  a  five  act 
tragedy,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  form  of  the  play,  as  given 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  September  26, 1855,' 
was  the  only  one  used  by  him.  Winter  claims  that  as  Lancuitto, 
Davenport  was  "unimaginative,  mechanical,  and  melodramatic," 
and  that  the  whole  piece  "proved  tedious."  This  is  strange, 
con«derti%  the  heroic  and  romantic  characterisdca  in  Daven- 
port's method  of  acting.  It  may  be  that  he  attempted  Bdcer'a 
play  because  of  his  interest  in  the  development  of  American 
drama.  He  had  assisted  Mrs.  Mowatt  in  her  career  as  play- 
wright, and,  during  his  full  life,  his  name  was  identified  with 
Boker'a  "Calaynoe,"  Geotge  H.  Miles's  tragedy,  "De  Soto,  the 
Hero  of  the  Misassippi,"  and  Conrad's  "Jack  Cade."  But  the 
concensus  of  o[»nion  is  that  Boker'a  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  aa 
given  by  Davenport,  was  a  failure. 

An  examination  of  the  cast  in  the  Davenport  program  with 
the  cast  as  it  was  when  Boker  issued  the  play,  indicates  that  the 
text  must  have  been  considerably  changed,  and  certain  char- 
acters omitted,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Winter,  Lawrence 
Barrett  promised  to  revive  it  during  the  summer  of  1882.  The 
scholarly  turn  of  Barrett's  mind  must  have  made  him  ponder  it 
well  during  a  trip  he  made  abroad  at  the  time,  and  Boker,  mean- 
while, muBt  have  been  cutting  the  cloth  to  suit  the  actor's  ideas. 
Barron,  one  of  Barrett's  biographers,  claims  that  "Mr.  Barrett 
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aw  great  ponilnlities  in  the  work,  and  with  his  practical  asnst- 
ance  the  play  was  suitably  changed,  new  situations  were  effected, 
a  more  picturesque  colouring  was  given  the  scenes  and  story,  and 
all  that  was  repeltant  in  the  too  dose  following  of  Dante  [  I]  was 
removed."  The  play  was  given  by  Barrett,  at  Haverly's  Thea- 
tre, Chica^,  on  September  14,  1882,  Otis  Skinner  playing  Ptu^, 
and  Marie  Wainwright  appearing  as  Francesca,  In  Winter's 
esrimate  erf  the  perfonnance,  we  £nd  the  dominant  characteria- 
tka  being  "moderation"  and  "balanced  growth."  He  says  of 
LaMciotto:  "Alertness  of  the  brain  sustained  it,  at  tvery  point,  in 
brilliant  v^;our,  and  it  rose  in  power,  and  expanded  in  terrible 
beauty,  accordingly  as  it  was  wrought  upon  by  the  pressure  of 
drcumstances  and  the  conflict  of  passions," 

The  menxHy  of  this  must  have  affected  the  interpretation  (d 
Mr.  ^dnner,  when,  as  Landotto,  in  his  revival  of  the  piece  at  the 
Chics^o  Grand  Opera  House,  August  22,  1901,  with  Aubrey 
Boudcault  as  Paolo,  Marcia  Van  Dresser  as  Francesca,  and  Will- 
tain  Norris  as  Pepe,  be  met  with  such  success.  "D'Annunzio 
pvesustbesoldierandthebrute/'hewTotemein  1904.  "fioker's 
boo  is  an  idealist — almost  a  dreamer."  The  fact  is,  Boker  was 
recalling  bis  memories  of  Othello  and  Richard  III,  if  not  of  Mam- 
lef,  as  Skinner  suggests.  In  another  respect  did  the  Barrett  per- 
formance affect  the  later  revival.  The  portrayal  of  Pepe,  by 
Norris,  was  based  on  what  he  called  "the  James  tradition,"  Louis 
James  having,  as  Winter  wrote,  "a  laughter  that  is  more  terrible 
than  malice." 

Lawrence  Barrett's  interest  in  the  American  drama  was  never 
very  pronounced.  He  sought  Boker's  "Francesca  da  Rimini," 
as  he  sought  W.  D,  Howells'  "Yorick's  Love"  (given  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  October  36, 1878),  because  the  r61es  therein  suited  his 
temperament.  Between  him  and  Boker,  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding of  short  duration,  about  royalties,  but  this  was 
bridged  over,  and  Boker's  final  attempts  at  playwriting  were 
made  for  him.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Vol.  32,  n.s.  Vol.  XXV, 
Ml  2,  June,  1917,  of  the  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language 
Aaociation  of  America,  for  statements  as  to  Boker's  "profits" 
fnm  the  Bt^e. 

After  Otis  Skinner's  revival  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini," 
it  was  played  for  a  while  by  Frederick  Ward  and 
Louis  James  in  association  (1893)  and  by  Frank  C.  Bangs  in 
1893. 
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Hosts  of  dramas  have  been  written  on  "Francesca  da  Rinuni," 
and  every  poet  has  essayed  at  one  time  or  another  to  surpass 
Dante's  incomparable  lines.  Music  scores  have  gltMified  this 
passionate  love  story,  while  marble  and  canvas  have  caught  the 
external  expression  of  it  In  its  portrayal,  actual  history  has 
taken  on  legendary  character,  and  so  "Francesca  da  Rimini" 
now  ranks  as  a  theme  with  the  history  of  l-ancelot  and  Guinevere, 
of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  It  has  become  the  inspiration  for  Maeter- 
linck in  "Pell^as  and  Milisande,"  who  has  viewed  the  Italian 
passion  through  a  mirage  of  mysticism. 

Into  'The  Divine  Comedy,"  the  aconint  of  Francesca  and 
Paolo  is  dropped,  keen,  sensitive  and  delicate,  as  though  the 
poet,  a  friend  of  those  concerned,  wished  to  cover  the  hatd  fact 
of  illicit  love  in  an  ecstacy  of  human  feding.  E)ante,  the  supreme 
master  of  his  ^;e,  the  incomparable  lover  of  Beatrice,  differen- 
tiated this  tragedy  from  countless  incidents  of  like  chaiBct«- 
which  marked  his  age.  Had  the  story  been  preserved  only  in 
the  form  recorded  by  Boccaccio,  it  would  have  been  lost  in  its 
minor  details  of  history;  whereas  Dante  has  glorified  it. 

By  the  very  fact  that  Dante  places  the  two  lovers  in  the 
drcle  of  the  Lustful,  it  is  clear  that  he  realised  the  enormity  of 
their  sin.  The  theory  that  hb  friendship  with  Guido  Novella,  the 
nephew  of  Francesca,  made  Dante  refrain  from  entering  fuUy 
into  the  incident,  will  not  hcM,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
cantos  of  the  Inferno  were  written  in  1300,  seventeen  years  be- 
fore the  poet  reached  Ravenna,  and  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
the  Polenta  house.  Dante's  infinite  compasson  is,  therefore,  the 
cause  for  the  compressed  poetry  of  this  famous  passage. 

Dante's  Francesca  lines  have  been  infinitely  translated.  Long- 
fellow IS  conscientious;  Byron  chafes  to  be  freed  of  the  original 
Italian,  and  his  lines  are  irksome;  Roesetti  sees  and  feels,  but  he  is 
laboured.    Dante,  infinitely  translated,  remains  supreme. 

The  poems  on  this  ideal  love  legend  are  of  infinite  variety. 
TasBoni  describes  Paolo,  the  warrior,  consumed  with  ravishing 
love,  "shrunk  with  misery;"  he  fails  to  reach  the  youthful  passion, 
and  is  as  mediaevally  chivalric  as  ts  Chaucer  in  "The  Knig^tes 
Tale"  of  Polamon  and  Ardte.  Le^h  Hunt  resorts  to  stilted 
narrative  and  descriprion. 

Byron  once  thought  to  write  a  drama  on  this  subject;  had  he 
done  so,  Silvio  Pellico  might  have  had  a  formidable  rival.  More 
or  less,  all  the  playwrights  have  gone  to  Italian  history,  and  the 
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wort  oract  they  became,  the  more  gross  the  situation.  F.  Marion 
Crawford  fell  on  this  rock  of  accuracy,  when  he  wrote  bis  Fran- 
cesca play  for  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Silvia  I^lico,  who  wrote  the  first  drama  on  "Franixsca  da 
Rimini"  known  to  modem  playgoers,  lived  his  early  life  in  an 
inteiMely  religious  atmoepho^,  and  suffered  imprisonment  later 
because  of  his  patriotic  tendencies:  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  in  his  play — first  a  national  appeal  that  was  to  win  it 
applause  from  all  Italy,  and  then,  more  important  still,  a  purity 
of  tone  that  struggled  most  nobly  against  an  inevitable,  passion- 
ate end.  Paolo  is  the  one  who,  after  some  scruples,  succumbs; 
Francexa  is  infinitely  conscious  that  she  is  a  wife;  Giovanni  is 
suspicious.  It  would  seem  that  Pellico's  play  is  the  first  that 
realized  the  theatrical  possibilities  of  the  story;  research  has 
brought  to  light  no  play  manuscript  previous  to  hts. 

In  the  handling  of  his  details,  Pellico's  incongruities  and 
artificialities  are  many.  Paolo  returns  from  knightly  deeds  in 
Asia,  to  find  his  father  dead — the  Malatesta  Verucchio  who  died 
in  1312,  twenty-seven  years  after  Giovanni  committed  the  mur- 
der; therefore  Pellico  gives  to  the  deformed  brother  the  power 
that  hirtory  does  not  wholly  accord.  The  dramatist  would 
avoid  tbe  indelicacy  he  finds  in  the  reading  incident,  recounting  it 
only  in  a  situation  during  which  Francesca  holds  aloof  in  a  wild 
effort  to  stifle  her  love.  Throughouttheplay,  there  is  this  ruth- 
less twisting,  in  a  desire  to  conceal  wrong  and  unpardonable 

Turning  to  Uhland's  fragmentary  ideas,  which  even  he  himself 
was  doubtful  whether  he  could  handle,  an  atmosphere  confronts 
us  as  mediaevally  German  as  the  "E)er  arme  Heinrich"  of 
Hartmann  von  Aue,  which  was  the  insfHrational  source  for  Long- 
fellow's "The  Golden  Legend."  Uhland  ^ows  heaviness  in 
conception,  and  a  conventionality,  thoroughly  at  variance  with 
tbe  tragedy's  original  passion.  Romantic  as  he  Is,  he  has  robbed 
tbe  story  (rf  its  warm  southern  nature,  and  has  thrown  his  Dante 
aside  to  deal  with  false  situatioa.  He  seems  willing  to  let  fact 
and  spirit  go.  Paoto  is  a  knight  who  tilts  and  worships  a  glove. 
Uhland  thinks,  and  he  is  not  alone  in  his  belief,  that  Francesca 
had  been  promised  to  Paolo  before  Giovanni  was  wedded  to  her; 
yet  if  Paolo'i  marriage  with  OrabiU,  in  1269,  is  to  be  recognli^ 
M  correct,  historically,  logical  deductions  from  dates  would  dis- 
ooontenance  tbe  statement  Neither  have  t  found  commentaries 
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to  support  the  theory  that  Paolo  was  older  than  Gionmni,  as 
Uhland  sets  forth  in  his  play.  The  servant  in  Boccacdo  here 
becomes  a  jealous  lover.  It  is  interesdi^  to  note  the  variations 
o£  this  counter-element  in  the  many  play  vowns  o(  the  story — 
the  element  that  urges  Giamnni's  suspicion  to  quick  action — 
the  dramatic  force  of  Pepe  in  Boker;  the  disappointed  mother- 
hood and  embittered  love  of  Lucretia  In  Stephen  Phillips;  the 
inborn  savagery  of  MalaUstino  in  D'Annunzio;  the  innocent 
unconsciousneee  of  Concordia  in  Crawford,  which  finds  umilaiity 
in  a  scene  in  Maeterlinck's  "Pell&is  and  M^lisande,"  between 
father  and  little  sotl  Further,  in  Uhland,  a  distorted  glimpse 
of  a  cotourlesB  reportorial  f^ure  of  Dante,  gathering  material  for 
his  poem,  is  as  meaningless  as  it  is  unnecessary  for  atmosphere. 

Stephen  Phillips,  in  his  Francesca  drama,  ignores  altogether 
Italian  temperament;  save  for  the  fact  that  he  occaaionaUy 
mentions  the  Tyrant  of  Rimini,  Pesaro  and  Florence,  and  that 
he  adheres  to  historic  r^amee,  there  is  more  of  the  English  hamlet 
romance  in  the  piece,  than  Italian  passion.  And  that  canitot  be 
said  of  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Perhaps  one  may 
claim  for  Phillips  some  of  the  amplidty  of  Dante,  but  there  is 
not  the  humanity.  Undeniably,  the  English  poet  is  happy  in 
{Jtrase  and  imagery,  but  his  genius  is  not  so  dramatic  as  it  is 
poetic;  he  has  some  of  the  great  lyrical  feding  of  Tennyson,  and 
he  has  that  which  distinguishes  the  poet  from  the  dramatist — 
the  power  to  describe  situation.  One  cannot  deny  the  appeal  of 
his  girl-Francesca,  nor  the  beauty  of  many  of  his  haunting  lines; 
but  no  warm  impres^on  of  the  situation  is  gained,  and  the  char- 
acters are  peculiarly  inactive  at  inopportune  times.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's talent  was  predominantly  undramatic;  he  was  too  mudi 
the  poet  to  allow  his  feeling  to  be  guided  by  historical  materiaL 
Yet,  as  acted,  the  play  was  charmin^y  nmple. 

On  the  other  hand,  D'Armunzio,  In  his  drama,  sattiratea 
himself  with  the  history  of  Italy.  In  bulk,  his  play  has  not  the 
slightest  claim  to  simplicity;  the  main  object  of  the  dramatist 
seemed  to  have  been  to  overweight  the  scenes  with  the  licentiouB 
and  rude  Italy  of  the  thirteenth  century;  extraneous  ade-laMies 
burden  the  progress  of  the  plot.  Yet  D'Armunzio  has  taken  care 
that  this  does  not  affect  his  central  theme.  On  the  stage,  the 
scenes  appear  cumbersome,  and  the  action  rnoves  slowly;  but, 
after  analyzing  the  book,  it  may  be  claimed  fcM-  this  "Fraitcesca 
da  Rimini,"  that  it  reflects  the  age  in  which  the  tn^edy  occuned. 
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Much  artistic  construction  is  shown  in  the  contrast  of  the 
Pofenta  and  Malatesta  families,  and,  repellent  as  be  is  at  times, 
D' Annunzio  has  momenta  of  great  poetic  fervour ;  his  fire  swii^ 
forth  in  many  of  Francesca's  speeches,  that  alternate  with  the 
languor  of  her  symboUc  nature. 

That  his  drama  on  Francesca  was  definitely  constructed  for 
tlxatncal  effect,  was  openly  avowed  by  Marion  Crawford.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  French  version  made  for  Mme.  Bernhardt, 
he  placed  material  that  showed  his  intention  of  dealing  with 
iact  in  the  manner  of  a  novelist,  and  regardless  of  the  sweetness 
of  Dante.  To  him,  Concordia  b  fourteen,  since  he  conaders  1389 
aa  the  data  of  the  tragedy,  and,  with  his  details  from  Boccacdo's 
commentary,  he  has  coatsened  Francesca,  making  her  bitterness 
full  of  the  aple^i  that  could  only  accompany  maturity.  A 
ttriking  point  is  to  be  noted  in  the  stroi^  vein  of  Catholicism 
that  colours  many  of  the  speeches. 

Pacta's  wife,  Orabiie,  moves  through  the  D'Annunzio  play 
with  only  sl^ht  mention — to  show  the  husband's  avoidance  of 
ber— to  draw  attention  to  her  deep-rooted  aversion  to  Francesca. 
Mr.  Crawford  also  brings  her  on  the  scene,  and  has  Paolo  the 
cause  of  her  death,  wittingly  distorting  history,  since  Orabiie 
died  many  years  after  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

The  {Mily  American  drama  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Boker; 
it  u  a  peculiarly  contradictory  ;uece  of  work,  nnce,  from  the 
standpnnt  of  the  stage,  it  is  essentially  and  effecrively  dramatic, 
wiule  as  literature  it  is  imitative  of  the  Elizabethan  style. 
Boker's  poetic  imagery  is  distinctly  borrowed,  and  his  choice 
of  words  disappointingly  colloquial.  Yet,  over  and  above  the 
mefe  stwy,  he  has  succeeded  in  portraying  a  strong  character 
in  hia  Pepe.  The  historical  setting  of  the  play  is  slight,  yet  suf- 
ficient to  localize  the  piece,  and  his  dramatis  persona  are  f^th- 
fully  distinct  in  outline,  though  at  times  devoid  of  consuming 


PhiUips  as  a  dramatist  has  the  fault  of  being  diffuse;  Boker's 
style  is  prosaically  plain.  Were  it  not  for  over-elaboration, 
D'Annunzio's  play  might  supplant  all  others  because  of  its 
spirit.  Could  we  take  from  Phillips  his  simplicity,  from  D'An- 
nunzio his  Italian  intensity,  and  from  Boker  his  proportion,  and 
coukl  we  add  these  to  Crawford's  realization  of  situation,  toned 
away  from  bis  melodramatic  tendencies,  an  ideal  drama  on 
"Fraocesca  da  Rimini"  might  be  constructed. 
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But  the  revitalizing  power  that  was  given  Shakespeare,  hM 
been  bequeatlied  to  none  who  have  followed  Dante.  The  one 
beauty  of  the  Francesca  story  is  the  simple  element  that  perme- 
ates the  dark  motive.  The  genius  required  to  deal  with  it  liea 
in  this:  to  make  one  conscious  of  the  tragedy  in  a  toudi  that 
recalls  the  beauty  of  spring. 

It  is  strange  that  no  other  poet  than  Dante  has  succeeded  in 
catching  this  beauty.  No  poet,  writing  directly  on  the  theme, 
has  the  subtle  feeling  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Italian.  Richard  Le  Gidlienne  is  infinitely  superior  to  Hunt; 
Lowell  and  Gilder  beyond  the  lesser  poets, — but  all  fade  before 
the  master.  They  treat  of  the  vision  of  Hell,  with  its  whirling 
wind;  of  the  two  in  dose  embiace; .  there  is  the  kiss  that  ends 
the  reading  of  a  self-same  love;  there  is  the  flash  of  a  d^ger 
that  joins  them  eternally  in  death.  These  are  the  themes  for 
the  songs.  The  artists  have  done  with  brush  and  pencil,  what 
the  poets  have  tried  in  sonnets  and  verse.  But  it  is  Dante  who 
dominates  them  everyone. 

To  me,  after  tracing  in  part  the  development  of  this  Italian 
tragedy,  there  remains  the  charm  of  Dante's  simplicity,  and 
were  one  to  ask,  who,  among  the  modems,  have  partially  re- 
flected his  passion,  t  should  turn  to  Keats'  insatiable  thirst  for 
beauty  in  his  sonnet,  "A  Dream,  Aflsr  reading  Dante's  Episode 
of  I^lo  and  Francesca,"  and  his  account  of  it  in  a  letter  to 
George  and  Geoi^:iana  Keats  (February  14,  1819),  and  to  Car- 
lyle's  appreciation  of  tragedy  and  love,  in  "The  Hero  as  a  Poet." 

Bear's  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  will  stand  lat^y  becsuae, 
in  structure  and  in  directness,  it  is  strikii^y  effective  lor  the 
stage. 
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FRANCESCA    DA    RIMINI 

A   TRJGEDr  IN  FIFE   ACTS* 
By  George    H.   Boker 

'The  test  thit  [oOowi  «ai  compand  vllh  Lawnnce  Bamtfi  copy  of  the 
MCMid  oBtko.  no*  Id  the  Ubnrr  of  The  Phycn.  New  Y«k.  The  title  pue  rai^: 
Flwa aod  roam-.  \ hj I Geone H.  Boka  |  In tm  volume*  !  Vol.  I  |  SKoodEdltloa 
tBotouindmicandFMdh  lUDCCCLVII.il  Boker'i  coprrisht.  MjA. 
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Mc\^cker's  Theatre,  Chicago,  November  6,  1882 
Malatbsta,  Lord  of  Rimini  Mr.  B.  G.  Rogers. 

GuiDO  DA  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna  Mr.  F.  C,  Mode)-. 
Lanciotto,  Malalesta's  son  Mr.  Lawreace  Barrett. 

Paolo,  His  brother  Mr.  Otis  Skinner. 

Pbp£,  *  Maialesta's  jester  Mr.  Louis  James. 

Cardinal,  Friend  to  Guido  Mr.  Charles  RoKe. 

RENfe,*  A  troubadour  Mr,  Percy  Winter. 

Francssca  da  Riuini, 

Guido's  daughter  Miss  Marie  Wainwright. 

RiTTA,  Her  maid  Miss  Rosie  Batchelder. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Knights,  Priests,  Soldiers,  Pages,  Attendants,  Sfc- 


Grand  Opera  House,  Chicago,  August  26,  1901. 
Malatbsta,  Lord  of  Rimini  Mr,  W.  J.  ConstantiiM. 

Guido  DA  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna  M.  E.  A.  Eberle. 
Lanciotto,  Malalesta's  son  Mr.  Otis  Skinner. 

Paolo,  His  brother  Mr.  Aubrey  Boudcault 

pEpfe,  Maialesta's  jester  Mr.  William  Norris. 

Cardinal,  Friend  to  Guido  Mr.  Frederick  von  Reiw- 

RsNi,  A  troubadour  Mr.  Fletcher  Norton. 

Francesca  da  Riuini, 

Guido's  daughter  Mise  Marda  Van  Dresser. 

RiTTA,  Her  maid  Miss  Gertrude  Norman. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Knights,  Priests,  Soldiers,  Pages,  Attendants,  Sfc. 

Scene.   Rimini,  Ravenna,  and  Ike  neighbourhood. 

TiHE.  About  1300  A.  D. 

*  In  Uk  original  edition,  the  accenti  in  the  nuoei  of  PefC  uid  RxnI  an  pnd 
paif  in  the  DnuMtli  Pcnowe,  aad  not  In  Uk  bodr  el  tbc  book. 
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SCENE  I.  JImrmm.  The  Gardm  of  the  Palace.  Paolo  ani  a 
number  of  noblemen  are  duconered,  seated  under  an  arbour,  sur- 
rounded by  Rkns,  and  other  troubadours,  aUendants,  Sfc, 

Paolo.  I  prithee,  Rene,  chann  our  ears  ^ain 
With  the  same  aong  you  sang  me  yesterday. 
Here  are  fresh  Usteners. 

RSNR.  Ready,  my  good  lord, 

My  voice  is  out  of  jcnuL   A  grievous  cold — 

[Covghs. 

Paolo.     A  very  grievous,  but  convenient  cold, 
Whidb  always  radcs  you  when  you  would  not  sing. 

Rknb.    O,  no,  my  lord!  Besides,  I  hoped  to  hear  ' 

My  ditty  warbled  into  fairer  ears. 
By  your  own  lips;  to  better  purpose,  too. 

[The  NoBLEHKN  aJi  laugh. 

FiKST  NoBLSUAN.    Rene  has  hit  it.    Music  runs  to  waste 
In  ears  like  ours. 

Second  Nobleuan.     Nay,  nay;  chaunt  on,  sweet  Count. 

Paolo.  [Couching.]  Alack!  you  hear,  I've  caught  poor  Rene's 
cough. 

First  Nobiaican.    That  would  not  be,  if  we  wore  petticoats. 
[The  others  laugh. 

Paolo.    O,  fie! 

FtBST  NoBLBHAH.    So  nins  the  scandal  to  our  ears. 

SbcoND  NoblbuaN.    Confirmed  by  all  our  other  senses,  Count. 

FiHST  NOBLEHAK.  Witnessed  by  many  adoleful3igh,pouredout 
By  many  a  brealdng  heart  in  Rimini. 

Second  Nobleman.    Poor  girls! 

FiBST  Nobleman.   [Mimicking  a  lady.]  Sweet  Count!  sweet 
Count  Pacdo!  O! 
Plant  early  violets  upon  my  grave! 
Thus  go  a  thousand  voices  to  one  tune. 

[The  oliers  lautk. 
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Paolo.   'Ods  mercyl  gentlemen,  you  do  me  wfoi^. 

FutST  NoBLBUAN.   And  by  how  many  hundred,  more  or 
less? 

Paolo.  Ah!  rogues,  you'd  shift  your  sins  upon  my  abouldeTs. 

Second  Noblbkam.  You'd  bear  them  stoutly. 

FutST  NoBLSif  AN.  It  Were  vain  to  give 

Drops  to  god  Neptune.   You're  the  sea  of  love 
That  swallows  all  things. 

SaooKD  NoBLEUAN.      -    '         We  the  little  fish 
That  meanly  scull  about  mthin  your  depths. 

Paolo.  Goon,  go  out  Talk  yoursefves  fairly  out. 

{PsFB  ittti^  wiAvuL 
But,  hark  I  herecomes  the  fool  1  Fit  company 
For  this  most  noble  company  of  wits! 

[Enter  Pbpb,  laugking  vioknlly.] 
Why  do  you  laugh? 

Pbpe.  I'm  laughing  at  the  world. 

It  has  laughed  long  enough  at  me;  and  so 
I'll  turn  the  tables.    Ho!  hoi  ho!   I've  heard 
A  better  joke  of  Unde  Malatesta's 
Than  any  I  e'er  uttered.  [Lat^hinz. 

All.  Tell  it,  foo!. 

Pbfb.  Why,  do  you  know — upon  my  life,  the  best 
And  most  original  idea  on  earth: 
A  joke  to  put  in  practice,  too.    By  Jove! 
I'll  bet  my  wit  'gainst  the  stupidity 
Of  the  best  gentleman  among  you  all. 
You  cannot  guess  iL 

All.  Tell  us,  tell  us,  fool. 

Pbpb.   Guess  it,  guess  it,  fools. 

Pa(M.O  Come,  disclose,  disclose! 

Pbpb.  He  has  a  match  afoot — 

All.  a  match  I 

Peps.  A  marriage. 

All.   Who? — who? 

Pbpe.  A  marriage  in  his  family. 

All.    But,  who? 

Pepb.  Ah!  there's  the  pcnnt 

All.  Pacdo? 

Pbpb.  No. 
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FnST  NoBUBUAH.   The  odiera  are  weU  wived.   Shall  we  turn 
Turks? 

Pepb.    Why,  there's  the  summit  of  his  joke,  good  mn. 
By  all  the  saored  symbols  of  my  art — 
By  cap  and  bauble,  by  my  tiiikling  bell- 
He  means  to  many  Landottol 

[Laughs  vMenOy. 

An.    [Laugking.]    Hot— 

Paolo.   Peace!  peace!  What  toi^e  daie  echo  yon  fool's 
laugh? 
Nay,  never  raise  your  hands  in  wondertnent: 
111  strike  the  dearest  friend  among  ye  all 
Beneath  my  feet,  as  if  he  were  a  dave. 
Who  dares  insult  my  brother  with  a  laugh! 

Pbpb.     By  Jovel   ye're  sad  enough.    Here's  mirth's  quidc 
cure! 
Pretty  Paolo  has  a  heavy  fist, 
I  warn  you,  nrs.   Ho!  ho!  I  trapped  them  all; 

[Laughing.] 
Now  I'D  go  mar  old  Malatesta'a  mess^^  [Aside. 

[Exil. 

Paolo.   Siame  on  ye,  ute!  I  have  mistaken  you. 
I  thought  I  harboured  better  friends.    Poor  fops, 
Who've  slept  in  down  and  satin  all  your  years, 
Wthin  the  circle  Landotto  charmed 
Round  Rimini  mth  his  most  potent  swords- 
Fellows  whose  brows  would  melt  beneath  a  casque, 
Whose  hands  would  fray  to  grasp  a  brand's  rough  hilt. 
Who  ne'er  launched  more  than  braggart  threats  at  foes!— 
Giilish  onnpantons  of  luxurious  girls! — 
Danglers  round  troubadours  and  wine-cupa! — Men 
Whose  best  parts  are  their  clothes !  bundles  of  silk. 
Scented  like  summer!  r^-men,  nothing  more! — ' 
Creatures  as  generous  as  monkeys — brave 
As  hunted  hares — courteous  as  grinning  apes— 
Gfateftd  as  serpents — useful  as  lap-dogs — 

IDimng  iMs,  the  NOBLBUEN,  &c.,  ileal  off.] 
Ha! 
I  am  alone  at  last!   So  let  me  be, 
Till  Landotto  fill  the  vacant  room 
Of  these  mean  knaves,  whose  friendship  is  but  breath.    [Exit, 
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Malatbsta.    Guido,  ay,  Guido  of  Ravenna,  son — 
Down  on  his  knees,  as  full  of  abject  prayers 
For  peace  and  mercy  as  a  penitent. 

Lamciotto.  His  old  tridc,  father.    While  his  wearied  ann 
Ib  raised  in  seeming  prayer,  it  only  rests. 
Anon,  he'll  deal  you  such  a  staggering  blow, 
With  its  recovered  strength,  as  shall  convert 
You,  and  not  him,  into  a  penitent. 

Malatssta.   No,  no;  your  last  bout  levelled  him.    He  reeled 
Into  Ravenna,  from  the  battle-held, 
Like  a  stripped  drunkard,  and  there  headlong  fell — 
A  mass  of  squalid  misery,  a  thing 
To  draw  the  jeering  urchins.    I  have  this 
From  faithful  spies.    There's  not  a  hope  remains 
To  break  the  shock  of  his  great  overthrow. 
I  pity  Guido. 

Lanciotto.    'Sdeath!  go  comfort  htm! 
1  pity  those  who  fought,  and  bled,  and  died, 
Before  the  armies  of  this  Ghibelin. 
I  pity  those  who  halted  home  with  wounds 
Dealt  by  his  hand.    1  pity  widowed  eyes 
That  he  set  ninniog;  maiden  hearts  that  turn, 
Sck  with  de^Mur,  from  ranks  thinned  down  by  him; 
Mothers  that  shriek,  as  the  last  stra^lers  fling 
Their  feverish  bodies  by  the  fountain-side. 
Dumb  with  mere  thirst,  and  faintly  ptnnt  to  htm. 
Answering  the  dame's  quick  questions.    I  have  seen 
Unburied  bones,  and  skulls — that  seemed  to  a^. 
From  their  blank  eye-holes,  vengeance  at  my  hand — 
^line  in  the  moonlight  on  old  battle-fields; 
And  even  these — the  happy  dead,  my  Imd — 
I  pity  more  than  Guido  of  Ravennal 

Malatbsta.  What  would  you  have? 

Lanciotto.  I'd  see  Ravenna  burn. 

Flame  into  heaven,  and  scorch  the  flying  clouds; 
I'd  choke  her  streets  with  mined  palaces; 
I'd  hear  her  women  scream  with  fear  and  grief. 
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Ab  I  have  heard  the  maids  of  Rimim. 

AU  this  I'd  sprinkle  with  old  Guido's  blood, 

Aod  bleas  the  baptism. 

Malatesta.  You  are  cnid. 

Lamciotto.  Not  I: 

But  these  thingB  ache  within  my  fretting  brain. 
The  >^ht  I  firat  beheld  was  from  the  arms 
Of  my  wild  nurae,  her  husband  hacked  to  death 
By  the  fierce  edges  of  these  Ghibelins. 
One  cut  across  the  neck — I  see  it  now. 
Ay,  and  have  mimicked  it  a  thousand  times. 
Just  aa  I  saw  it,  on  our  enemies. — 
Why,  that  cut  seemed  as  if  it  meant  to  bleed  I 

On  till  the  judgment.    My  distracted  nurse  i 

Stooped  down,  and  paddled  in  the  running  gore  I 

With  her  poor  fingers;  then  a  prophetess,  ! 

Pak  with  the  inspiration  of  the  god,  | 

She  towered  aloft,  and  with  her  dripping  hand 
Three  times  she  signed  me  with  the  holy  cross. 
Tis  alt  as  plain  as  noon-day.    Thus  she  spake, — 

"May  this  spot  stand  till  Guido's  dearest  blood  | 

Be  mingled  with  thy  own!"    The  soldiers  say. 

In  the  dose  battle,  when  my  wrath  is  up,  ' 

The  dead  man's  bkiod  flames  on  my  vengeful  brow 
Like  a  red  planet;  and  when  war  is  o'er, 
It  shrinks  into  my  brain,  defiling  all 
My  better  nature  with  its  slaughterous  lusts. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  shaped  my  earliest  thought, 
And  it  will  shape  my  last. 

Malatbsta.  You  nux>dy  churl! 

You  dismal  knot  of  superstitious  dreams! 
Do  you  not  blush  to  empty  such  a  head 
Before  a  sober  man?    Why,  son,  the  world 
Has  not  given  o'er  Its  laughing  humour  yet. 
That  you  sbcNild  try  it  with  such  vagaries. — Poh! 
Ill  get  a  wife  to  teach  you  common  sense. 

LANaoTTO.   A  wife  for  me!  [Laughing. 

Mauitesta.  Ay,  sir,  a  wife  for  you. 

You  shall  be  married,  to  insure  your  wits. 

Lanciotto.    'Tis  not  your  wont  to  mock  me. 
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Malatbsta.  How  now,  soo! 

I  am  not  given  to  jesting.    I  have  choeen 
The  fairest  wife  in  Italy  for  you. 
You  won  her  bravely,  as  a  soldier  should: 
And  when  you'd  woo  her,  stretch  your  gauntlet  out, 
And  crush  her  fingers  in  its  steely  grip. 
If  you  will  plead,  I  ween,  she  dare  not  say- 
No,  by  your  leave.    Should  she  refuse,  howe'er. 
With  that  same  iron  hand  you  shall  go  knock 
Upon  Ravenna's  gates,  till  all  the  town 
Ring  with  your  courtship.    I  have  made  her  hand 
The  price  and  pledge  of  Guide's  future  peace. 

Lahciotto.   All  this  is  donet 

Malatssta.  Done,  out  of  hand;  and  now 

I  wait  a  formal  answer,  nothing  more. 
Guido  dare  not  decline.    No,  by  the  saints. 
He'd  send  Ravenna's  virgins  here  in  droves. 
To  buy  a  ten  days'  truce. 

LANaona  Sir,  let  me  say. 

You  stretch  paternal  privilege  too  far. 
To  pledge  my  hand  without  my  own  consent 
Am  I  a  portion  of  your  household  stuff. 
That  you  should  trade  me  oS  to  Guido  thus? 
Who  is  the  lady  I  am  bartered  for? 

Malatbsta.    Francesca,  Guide's  daughter. — Never  frown; 
It  shall  be  so! 

Lanciotto.     By  heaven,  it  shall  not  be  I 
My  blood  shall  never  mingle  with  his  race. 

Malatbsta.   Accwding  to  your  nurse's  prophecy. 
Fate  orders  it, 

LANaoTTo.     Hat 

Malatbsta.  Now,  then,  I  have  struck 

The  chord  that  answers  to  your  gloomy  thoughts. 
Bah!  on  your  ubyl  and  her  prophecy! 
Put  Guido's  blood  aside,  and  yet,  I  say, 
Mhrry  you  shalL 

LANaono.         "lis  most  distasteful,  or. 

Malatbsta.  Lanciotto,  look  ye!  You  l»Bve  gentlemen, 
So  fond  of  knocking  out  pow  people's  brains. 
In  time  must  come  to  have  your  own  knocked  out: 
What,  then,  il  you  bequeath  us  no  new  hands. 
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To  carry  on  your  business,  and  our  house 
Die  out  for  lack  of  princes? 

LANaOTTO.  Wed  my  brothers: 

They'll  rear  you  sons,  I'll  slay  you  enetniee. 
Pa<^  and  Francesca!    Note  their  names; 
Tbey  chime  tc^ther  like  sweet  mairu^e-bells. 
A  pn^ier  match.    Tis  said  she's  beautiful; 
And  be  is  the  d^ght  ot  Rimioi,— 
The  pride  and  conscious  centre  of  aU  eyes. 
The  theme  of  poets,  the  ideal  of  art, 
The  earthly  treasury  of  Heaven's  best  gifts  1 
I  am  a  soldier;  from  my  very  birth. 
Heaven  cut  me  out  i<x  terror,  not  {or  love. 
I  had  such  fancies  once,  but  now — 

Malatbsta.  I^hawl  son, 

My  faith  is  bound  to  Guido;  and  if  you 
Do  not  throw  off  your  duty,  and  defy, 
"nirough  sickly  scruples,  my  express  commands, 
You'll  yield  at  once.    No  more:  I'll  have  tt  soi  [Exit. 

LAMaoTTO.    Ctirsesupon  my  destinyl   What,  I — 
Ho!  I  have  found  my  use  at  last — Wl^t,  I, 
I,  the  great  twisted  monster  of  the  wars, 
The  brawny  cripple,  the  herculean  dwarf, 
The  spur  of  panic,  and  the  butt  of  scon^- 
I  be  a  bridegroom  I   Heaven,  was  I  not  oirsed 
More  than  enough,  when  thou  didst  fashioa  me 
To  be  a  Q^  ot  i^iness,— « thing 
By  whose  comparison  all  Rimioi 
Holds  itseU  beautiful?    Lol  here  I  stand, 
A  gDarl6d,  blighted  trunk!  There's  not  a  knave 
So  sfnndle-Bhanked,  so  wry-faced,  so  infirm. 
Who  looks  at  me,  and  smiles  not  on  himself. 
And  I  have  friends  to  pity  me — great  HeavenI 
One  has  a  favourite  leg  that  he  bewaile, — 
Another  sees  my  hip  with  doleful  plaints, — 
A  third  is  sorry  o'er  my  huge  swart  arras, — 
A  fourth  aqxics  to  mount  my  very  hump. 
And  thence  harangue  his  weeping  brotherhood  I 
Paht  it  is  nauseousi    Must  I  further  bear 
The  stdebng  shuddering  glances  of  a  wife? 
The  degtadation  of  a  showy  love, 
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That  over-acts,  and  provn  the  mummer's  craft 

Untouched  by  nature?    And  a  fair  mfe,  tool — 

Fiancesca,  whom  the  minstrels  aing  about  1 

Though,  by  my  side,  what  woman  were  not  fair? 

Circe  looked  well  among  her  swine,  no  doubt; 

Next  me,  she'd  pass  for  Venus.    Ho!  ho!  ho!  \Laugkinf.] 

Would  there  were  something  merry  in  my  laugh! 

Now,  in  the  battle,  if  a  Ghibelin 

Cry,  "Wry-hip!  hunchback!"  I  can  trample  him 

Under  my  stallion's  hoofs;  or  haggle  him 

Into  a  monstrous  likeness  of  myself: 

But  to  be  pitied, — to  endure  a  sting 

Thrust  in  by  kindness,  with  a  sort  of  smile! — 

'SdeathI  it  is  miaerabk  I 

EtiUr  PSPK. 

Pbpb.  My  lord — 

L&Naorro.  My  fool! 

Pbpb.   We'll  change  our  titles  when  your  bride's  bells  ring — 
Ha,  cousin? 

Lanciotto.  Even  this  poor  fool  has  eyes. 
To  Me  the  wretched  pl^ht  in  which  I  stand. 

[Aside.] 
How,  gossip,  how? 

Pbpb.  I,  being  the  court-fool. 

Am  lord  of  fools  by  my  prert^tive. 

LANaOTTO.    Who  toW  you  (rf  my  marria^? 

Pepe.  Rimini  1 

A  frightful  liar;  but  true  for  once,  I  fear. 
The  messenger  from  Guido  has  returned. 
And  the  whole  town  is  wailing  over  him. 
Some  pity  you,  and  some  the  bride;  but  I, 
Being  more  catholic,  1  pity  both. 

Lanciotto.    Still,  pity,  pity!   [Aside.    Bells  toU.]   Ha!  whose 
knell  is  that? 

Pefb.    Lord  Malatesta  sent  me  to  the  tower. 
To  have  the  bells  rung  for  your  marriage-news. 
How,  he  said  not;  so  I,  as  I  thought  fit, 
Told  the  deaf  sexton  to  ring  out  a  knell. 

[BdlstM.] 
How  do  yoD  lila  it? 
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LAMCiaTTO.  Varlet,  have  you  bones. 

To  risk  their  breaking?    (  have  half  a  mind 
To  thresh  you  from  your  motley  coat! 

{Seizes  htm. 

Pete.  Pardee! 

Respect  my  oozcomb,  cousto.    Hark!  ha,  ha!     ,,      , .     , 

[Bells  ring  a  joyful  peal.] 
Smne  one  has  changed  my  music.    Heaven  defend) 
How  the  bells  jangle.    Yonder  graybeaid,  now. 
Rings  a  peal  vilely.    He's  more  used  to  knells, 
And  sounds  them  grandly.   Only  give  him  time. 
And,  I'll  be  sworn,  he'll  ring  your  knell  out  yet 

Lamciotto.    Pepe,  you  are  but  half  a  fool. 

Peps.  My  lewd, 

t  can  return  the  compliment  in  fulL 

Lanciotto.   So,  you  are  ready. 

Pbfb.  Truth  is  always  so. 

LufcnnTO.    I  shook  you  rudely;  here's  a  florin. 

[Offers  money. 

Pbfb.  No: 

My  wit  Is  merchandise,  but  not  my  honour. 

LANaono.   Your  honour,  drrah ! 

Pbfb.  Why  not?    Yoa  great  kntls 

Have  Bometbing  you  call  lordly  honour;  pray. 
May  not  a  fool  have  foolish  honour,  too? 
Cousin,  you  laid  your  band  upon  my  coat — 
T  was  the  firat  sacrilege  it  ever  knew — 
And  you  shall  pay  it.    Mark !  I  promise  you. 

LuiaOTTO.    [Laughing.]    Ha,  ha!    you  bluster  well.    Upon 
my  life. 
You  have  the  tilt-yard  jargon  to  a  breath. 
Pepe,  if  I  should  nnite  you  on  the  cheek — 
Thus,  goeeip,  thus — [Striies  him.]  what  would  you  then  demand? 

PB^    Your  life! 

Lahciotto.    [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha!  there  is  the  camp-style,  too, 
A  very  cut-throat  air!    How  this  shrewd  fool 
Makes  the  punctilio  of  honour  show  1 
Chaise  helmets  into  coxcombs,  swords  to  bauUes, 
And  what  a  figure  is  poOT  chivalry! 
Thanks  for  your  leMon,  Pepe.  [Exit. 
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Pbpb.  Ere  I'm  done, 

You'U  curae  as  heartily,  you  limping  beasti 
Hal  80  we  go — Lord  Landotto,  lookl 

[Walks  about,  mimicking  Mn.] 
Here  is  a  leg  and  camel-back,  forsooth, 
To  match  your  honour  and  notuiityl 
You  miscreated  scarecrow,  dare  you  shake. 
Or  strike  in  jest,  a  natural  man  like  meP — 
You  cursed  lump,  you  chaos  of  a  man, 
To  buffet  one  whom  Heaven  pronounces  good! 

[BeOtrimt.] 
Time  go  the  bells  ivioidng  over  you: 
111  change  them  back  to  the  old  kiwU  a^fain. 
You  marry,  faughl    Beget  a  race  of  elves; 
Wed  a  she-crocodile,  and  keep  within 
The  limits  of  your  nature !    Here  we  go, 
Trip[Hng  along  to  meet  our  promised  bride, 
Xike  a  rheumatic  elephant! — ha,  ha!     ILaugking, 

[Exil,  mimicking  Lamciottoi 

SCENE  III. 

The  Same.   A  Awm  in  the  Same,    Enter  LANaono,  hastUy. 

Lamciotto.  Why  do  these  prodigies  environ  me? 
lo  andent  Rome,  the  words  a  fool  m^ht  drop, 
Frran  the  confuson  of  his  vagrant  thoughts. 
Were  held  as  omens,  prophecies;  and  men 
Who  made  earth  tremble  with  majestic  deeds. 
Trembled  themselves  at  fortune's  lightest  threaL 
I  like  it  noL    My  father  named  this  match 
While  I  boiled  over  with  vindictive  wrath 
Towards  Guido  and  Ravenna.   Straight  my  heart 
Sank  down  like  lead;  a  weakness  sozed  on  me, 
A  dismal  gloom  that  I  could  not  remst; 
I  lacked  the  power  to  take  my  stand,  and  say- 
Bluntly,  I  will  not!   Am  I  in  the  toils? 
Has  fate  so  weakened  me,  to  work  its  end? 
There  seems  a  fascination  in  it,  too, — 
A  morbid  craving  to  pursue  a  thing 
Whose  issue  may  be  fatal.   Would  that  I 
Wert  In  the  wars  again  1  These  mental  weeds 
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Groir  on  the  surfeice  of  inactive  peace. 

I'm  haunted  by  myself.   Thought  iveys  on  thought. 

My  mmd  wems  crowded  in  the  hideous  mould 

That  ahaptd  my  body.   What  a  fool  am  I  ' 

To  bear  the  burden  of  my  wretched  life, 

To  sweat  and  toil  under  the  world's  broad  eye, 

Climb  into  fame,  and  find  myaelf— O,  what? — 

A  most  consjMcuoUB  monster!    Crown  my  head, 

POe  Czsar's  puifde  on  me — and  what  then? 

My  hump  shall  shorten  the  imperial  robe, 

My  kg  peep  out  beneath  the  scanty  hem. 

My  broken  hip  shaO  twist  the  gown  awry; 

Aod  pcmp,  instead  of  dignifying  me, 

Stiall  be  by  me  made  quite  ridiculous. 

The  laintcst  coward  would  not  bear  all  this: 

ProdigiouB  courage  must  be  mine,  to  live; 

To  die  asks  nothing  but  weak  will,  and  I 

Feel  like  a  craven.    Let  me  dculk  away 

En  life  o'ertaak  me.  [Offers  to  slab  kimseff. 

Enter  Paolo. 

Paolo.   {Senini  his  hand.]    Brother!  what  is  this? 
Laociotto,  are  you  mad?    Kind  Heaven!  look  here — 
Strait  in  my  eyes.    Now  answer,  do  you  know 
How  near  you  were  to  murder?     Daie  you  bend 
Your  wided  hand  against  a  heart  I  lovie? 
Wen  it  for  you  to  mourn  your  wilful  death, 
With  such  a  Uttemese  as  would  l3e  ours, 
The  wish  would  ne'er  have  croeaed  you.    While  we're  bound 
Life  into  life,  a  chain  of  loving  hearts, 
Wefe  it  not  base  in  you,  the  middle  link, 
To  soap,  and  scatty  all?   Shame,  brother,  shame! 
I  dioui^t  you  better  metal. 

Laikiotto.  Spare  your  words. 

I  know  the  seasons  of  our  human  grief. 
And  can  predict  them  without  almanac. 
A  fnr  soba  o'er  the  body,  and  a  few 
Over  the  coffin;  then  a  sigh  or  two. 
Whose  windy  pass^e  dries  the  lianpng  tear; 
FerdiaiKe,  some  wandering  memories,  amne  relets; 
Thea  a  vast  infliu  of  consoling  thou^t^— 
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Baaed  on  the  trials  of  the  aadder  days 
Which  the  dead  miaeed;  and  then  a  amiling  face 
Turned  (Hi  to-morrow.   Such  is  mortal  grief. 
It  writes  its  histories  within  a  span, 
And  never  lives  to  read  them. 

Pach.0.  Landotto, 

I  heard  the  bells  of  Rimini,  just  now, 
Exulting  o'er  your  crauii^  marriage-day. 
While  you  conspired  to  teach  them  gloomier  sounds. 
Why  are  you  sad? 

Lancioito.  Paolo,  I  am  wretched ; 

Sad's  a  faint  word.    But  of  my  marriBge-beHs — 
Heard  you  the  knell  that  Pepe  rang? 

Paolo,  Twaa  strange: 

A  suUen  antic  of  his  crabbed  mC 

Lanciotto.    It  was  portentous.  All  dumb  thii^[B  find 
Against  this  marriage.    As  I  passed  the  hall, 
My  armour  glittered  on  the  wall,  and  I 
Paused  by  the  harness,  as  before  a  friend 
Whose  weU-lcnowo  features  alack  our  hurried  gait; 
Francesca's  name  was  fresh  upon  my  mind, 
So  I  half-uttered  iL    Instant,  my  sword 
Leaped  from  its  scabbard,  as  with  sudden  life, 
Plunged  down  and  pierced  into  the  oaken  floor, 
Stiivering  with  fear!    Lo!  while  1  gazed  upon  it- 
Doubting  the  nature  of  the  accident — 
Around  the  point  appeared  a  spot  of  blood. 
Oozing  upon  the  floor,  that  spread  and  spread— 
As  I  stood  gasping  by  m  speechless  horror — 
Ring  beyond  ring,  until  the  odious  tide 
Crawled  to  my  feet,  and  lapped  them,  like  the  tongues 
Of  aiqry  serpents!   O,  my  God!  I  fled 
At  the  first  touch  of  the  infernal  stain! 
Go — you  may  see — go  to  the  hall ! 

Paolo.  Fie!  man. 

You  have  been  ever  played  on  in  this  sort 
By  your  wild  fancies.    When  your  heart  is  high. 
You  make  them  playthings;  but  in  lower  moods, 
They  seem  to  sap  the  essence  of  your  soul, 
And  drain  your  manhood  to  its  poorest  dr^s. 

Lanciotto.   Go  look,  go  lookl 
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Paolo.  [Goes  to  ike  door,  and  r^tans.]  There  sttdcB  the  sword, 

Jiut  as  your  tread  detached  it  from  its  sheath; 
Looking  more  like  a  blessed  cross,  I  think, 
Than  a  bad  onteo.    As  for  blood — Ha,  ha ! 

It  sets  mine  dandng.    Pshaw!  away  with  this! 
Deck  up  your  face  with  smiles.    Go  trim  yourwlf 
For  the  young  bride.    New  velvet,  gold,  and  gems. 
Do  wonders  for  us.    Brother,  come;  I'll  be 
Your  tiring-man,  for  once, 

Lanciotto.  Array  this  lump— 

Paok>,  hark!  There  ate  some  human  thoughts 
Best  left  imprisoned  in  the  aching  heart. 
Lest  the  freed  malefactors  should  dispread 
Infamous  ruin  with  their  liberty. 
There's  not  a  man — the  fairest  of  ye  all — 
Who  is  not  fouler  than  he  seems.    This  life 
Is  one  unending  struggle  to  conceal 
Our  baseness  from  our  fellows.    Here  stands  one 
In  vestal  whiteness  with  a  lecher's  lust; — 
There  aits  a  judge,  holding  law's  scales  in  hands 
Th^  itch  to  take  the  bribe  he  dare  not  touch; — 
Here  goes  a  priest  with  heavenward  eyes,  whose  soul 
Is  Satan's  council -chamber;— there  a  doctor, 
With  nature's  secrets  wrinkled  round  a  brow 
Guilty  with  conscious  ignorance; — and  here 
A  soldier  rivals  Hector's  bloody  deeds — 
Out-does  the  devil  in  audacity — 
With  craven  bngings  fluttering  in  a  heart 
That  dares  do  aught  but  fly !    Thus  are  we  all 
Mere  slaves  and  alms-men  to  a  scornful  world, 
That  takes  us  at  our  seeming. 

Pmxjo.  Say  't  is  true; 

What  do  you  drive  at? 

Lamciotto.  At  myself,  full  tilt. 

I,  like  the  others,  am  not  what  I  seem. 
Men  caB  me  gentle,  courteous,  brave. — They  liel 
I'm  harsh,  rude,  and  a  coward.    Had  I  nerve 
To  cast  my  devils  out  upon  the  earth, 
I'd  show  this  lau){hing  |danet  what  4  he') 
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Of  envy,  malice,  cruelty,  and  Bcom, 

It  has  forced  back  to  canker  in  the  heart 

Of  one  poor  cripple! 

P*OLa  Hal 

LANaono.  Ay,  now  'tit  outi 

A  word  I  never  breathed  to  man  before. 
Can  you,  who  are  a  miracle  of  grace. 
Feel  what  it  ia  to  be  a  wreck  like  me? 
Paolo,  look  at  me.    la  there  a  line. 
In  my  whole  bulk  of  wretched  contraries, 
That  nature  in  a  nightmare  ever  used 
Upon  her  shapes  till  now?    Find  me  the  man. 
Or  beast,  tx'  tree,  or  rock,  or  nameless  thti% 
So  out  of  harmony  with  all  things  else. 
And  I'll  go  raving  with  bare  happiness, — 
Ay,  and  I'll  many  Helena  of  Greece, 
And  swear  I  do  her  honour! 

PutLO.  Landotto, 

I,  who  have  known  you  fnmi  a  striplii^  up. 
Never  observed,  or,  if  I  did,  ne'er  we^;hed 
Your  special  difference  from  the  rest  of  men. 
You're  not  Apdlo^ 

LAKaona  Nol 

Paolo.  Nor  yet  are  you 

A  second  Pluto.    Could  I  change  with  you— 
My  graces  for  your  nobler  qualities — 
Your  strength,  your  coun^,  your  renown — by  heaven. 
We'd  e'en  change  persons,  to  the  finest  hair. 

LanCIOTto.  You  should  be  flatterer  to  an  emperor. 

Paolo.  I  am  but  just.   Let  me  beseech  you,  brother. 
To  locdc  with  greater  favour  on  yourself; 
Nor  suffer  misty  phantoms  of  your  brain 
To  take  the  place  of  sound  realities. 
Go  to  Ravenna,  wed  your  bride,  and  lull 
Your  cruel  delusions  in  domestic  peace- 
Ghosts  fly  a  fireside;  't  is  their  wont  to  stalk 
Through  empty  houses,  and  through  empty  hearts. 
I  know  Franceses  will  be  proud  of  you. 
Women  admire  you  heroes.    Rusty  sages. 
Pale  poets,  and  scarred  warriors,  have  been 
llteir  idols  ever;  while  we  fair  plump  foots 
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Are  etboiRd  to  the  wall,  or  only  used 
For  vacant  pastime. 

LAHaorro.  To  Ravenns? — nol 

In  Rtmini  tbey  koov  me;  at  Ravenna 
I'd  be  a  new-come  monster,  and  expoaed 
To  curious  wonder.   There  will  be  parade 
Of  all  the  usual  follies  of  the  state; 
Fellows  with  trumpets,  tinselled  coats,  and  wands, 
Would  stmt  betore  me,  like  vain  mountebanks 
Before  their  monkeys.    Then,  I  should  be  stared 
Out  of  my  modesty;  and  when  they  loc^. 
How  can  I  tell  if 't  is  the  bridegroom's  face 
Or  hump  that  draws  their  eyes?     I  will  not  go. 
To  i^ease  you  all,  I'll  marry;  but  to  please 
The  wonder-mongers  of  Ravenna — Ha! 
Paolo,  now  I  have  it.    You  shall  go, 
To  bring  Francesca;  and  you'll  speak  of  me, 
Not  as  I  ot^[ht  to  be,  but  as  I  am. 
If  she  draw  backward,  give  her  rein;  and  say 
That  neither  Guido  nor  herself  shall  feel 
The  weight  of  my  displeasure.   You  may  say, 
I  pity  her— 

PiOLO.        For  what? 

LAmaomi.  For  wedding  me. 

In  sooth,  she'll  need  it   Say — 

Paoux  Nay,  Landotto, 

I'll  be  a  better  ocator  in  your  behalf, 
Without  your  promptings. 

LANaono.  She  is  fair,  't  is  said; 

And,  dear  Pliolo,  if  die  fAeaae  your  eye. 
And  move  your  heart  to  anything  like  love. 
Wed  her  yourself.   The  peace  would  stand  as  firm 
By  such  a  match. 

Paolo.  ILau^uMg.]    Ha!  thatisr^ht:  begayl 
Ply  me  with  jokes!    I'd  rather  see  you  smile 
Than  see  the  sun  shine. 

LAHaana  I  am  serious. 

I'D  find  another  mfe,  less  beautiful. 
More  on  my  level,  and — 

Paolo.  An  empress,  brother. 

Were  boDOured  by  your  hand.    You  are  by  much 
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Too  humble  in  your  reclEonii^  erf  youraeU. 
I  can  count  virtuea  in  you,  to  suiqJy 
Half  Italy,  if  they  were  parcelled  out. 
Lookup! 

Lanciotto.    I  caanot:  Heaven  has  bent  me  down. 
To  you,  Paolo,  I  could  look,  however, 
Were  my  hump  made  a  mountain.    Bkss  him,  God! 
Pour  everlasting  bounties  oh  his  head! 
Make  Crcesus  jealous  o(  his  treasury, 
Achilles  of  his  arms,  Endymion 
Of  his  fresh  beauties, — though  the  coy  one  lay, 
Blushing  beneath  Diana's  earliest  kiss. 
On  grassy  Latmos;  and  may  every  good. 
Beyond  man's  sight,  though  in  the  ken  of  heaven. 
Round  his  fair  fortune  to  a  perfect  end ! 
O,  you  have  dried  the  Borrow  of  my  eyes; 
My  heart  is  beating  with  a  lighter  pulse; 
The  air  is  musical;  the  total  earth 
Puts  on  new  beauty,  and  within  the  arms 
Of  girding  otxan  dreams  her  time  away. 
And  visions  bright  to-morrows! 

Enter  Malatesta  and  Pbpb. 
Malatbsta.  Mount,  to  horse! 

Pbpe.  [Aside.]  Good  Lxud!  he'ssmilingl   What'atben 

Has  anybody  broken  a  leg  or  back? 

Has  a  more  monstrous  monster  come  to  life? 

Is  bell  burst  open? — heaven  burnt  up?   What,  what 

Can  make  yon  eyesore  grin? — I  say,  my  lord, 

What  cow  has  calved? 

Paolo.  Your  mother,  by  the  bleat. 

Pbpb.   Right  fairly  answered — for  a  gentleman! 
When  did  you  take  my  trade  up? 

Paolo.  When  your  wit 

Went  b^png,  siirah. 

Pbpb.  Well  again  I    My  lord, 

I  think  he'U  do. 

Malatbsta.       For  what? 

Pbpb.  To  take  my  jAaoe. 

Once  fotAa  were  rare,  and  then  my  office  sped; 
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But  DOW  the  world  is  ovemin  with  them: 
One  gets  one's  fool  in  one's  own  iaixaly. 
Without  much  searching. 

MAiJkTBSTA.  Pepe,  gently  now. 

Landotto,  you  are  waited  for.    The  train 
Has  passed  the  gate,  and  halted  there  for  you. 

Lamciotto.  I  go  not  to  Ravenna. 

Malatbsta.  Hey!  why  not? 

Paolo.   For  v^hty  reasons,  father.    Will  you  trust 
Your  greatest  captain,  hope  of  all  the  Guelfs, 
With  crafty  Guido?    Should  the  Ghibelins 
Break  faith,  and  shut  Landotto  in  their  wails — 
Sure  the  temptation  would  be  great  enough — 
What  would  you  do? 

Malatbsta.  I'd  eat  Ravenna  up! 

PspB.  Lord!  what  an  appetite! 

Paolo.  But  L^andotto 

Would  be  a  predous  hostage. 

Maiatesta.  True;  you're  wiae; 

Guido's  a  fox.    Well,  have  it  your  own  way. 
What  is  your  plan? 

PacMjO.  I  go  there  in  his  place. 

Malatbsta.  Good!  I  will  send  aletter  with  the  news. 

LANaona  I  thank  you,  brother.  [Apart  to  Paolo. 

Pepb.  Ha!  ha!  ha!— O!  0!  [Laitgktng. 

Malatbsta.  Pepe,  what  now? 

PSPE.  Olhird,  O!— ho!  ho!  ho!  [Lau^ting. 

Paolo.  Well,  giggler? 

Pbps.  Hear  my  fable,  uncle. 

Malatbsta.  Ay, 

Pepb.  Once  on  a  time,  Vulcan  sent  Mercury 
To  fetch  dame  Venus  from  a  romp  in  heaven. 
Well,  they  were  kmg  in  coming,  as  he  thought; 
And  so  the  god  of  spits  and  gridirons 
Raited  like  himself — the  devil.    But — now  mark — : 
Here  comes  the  inoral.    In  a  little  while, 
Vulcan  grew  proud,  because  he  saw  plain  signs  . 
That  he  should  be  a  father;  and  so  he 
Strutted  through  hell,  and  pushed  the  devils  by. 
Like  a  magnifico  of  Venice.   Ere  long, 
Hk  heir  was  bom;  but  tben-~hol  hoi — the  brat 
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Had  wiii0i  upoa  his  heels,  and  thievi^  wajv, 
And  a  vile  aquint,  like  errant  Mercury's, 
Which  honest  Vulcan  could  not  understand:— 
Can  you? 

Paolo.    "Sdeathl  fool,  I'll  have  you  in  the  atocka. 
Father,  your  fool  exceeds  his  privilege, 

Pbpb.   [Apari  to  Pa(H^.]    Keep  your  own  boUnds,  Paolo.    In 
the  stocks 
I'd  tdl  more  fables  than  you'd  wish  to  hear. 
And  so  ride  forth.    But,  cousin,  don't  forget 
To  taJce  Landotto's  picture  to  the  tvide. 
Ask  her  to  choose  between  it  and  yourself. 
I'll  count  the  moments,  while  she  hesitate^ 
And  not  grow  gray  at  it 

Paolo.  Peace,  varlet,  peacel 

Pefb.     [Apivtto  him.]   Ah,  now  I   have  it     There's  an 
elephant 
Upon  the  scutcheon;  show  her  that,  and  aa^- 
Here's  Lanciotto  in  our  heraldry  1 

Paolo.  Here's  for  your  counsel  1 

IStrika  Peps,  vha  runs  bekiHd  Malatssta. 

Malatbsta.  Son,  son,  have  a  care! 

We  who  keep  pets  must  bear  their  pecks  sometimes. 
Poor  knavel   Ha!  hal  thou'rt  growing  viUainousI 

[Laugki  and  pats  Peps. 

Pbpb.  Another  blow!  another  life  (or  that!  [Aside. 

Paolo.  Farewell,  Lanciotto.    You  are  dull  again. 

Lanctotto.  Nature  will  rule, 

Malatssta.  Come,  oome! 

LAHaoTTO.  God  qieed  you,  brother! 

I  am  too  sad;  my  smiles  all  turn  to  sighs. 

Paolo.  More  cause  to  haste  me  on  my  happy  work. 

[Exit  with  Malaibsta. 

Pbpb.   I'm  gCHng,  cousin. 

LANaoTto.  Go. 

Pbpb.  Pray,  ask  me  wheie. 

LAiKtorta  Where,  then? 

Pbpb.  Tohaveiny  jewel  carried  home: 

And,  as  I'm  wise,  the  carrier  shall  be 
A  thief,  a  thief,  by  Jovel   The  fashion's  new. 
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Lamootto.  In  truth,  I  am  too  gloomy  aod  irrationaL 
Paolo  must  be  right    I  always  had 
Tlwse  moody  hours  aitd  dark  presentunents, 
Wthout  miachaitces  following  after  tbem. 
The  camp  is  my  abode.   A  ndghii^  steedi 
A  fieiy  onset,  and  a  stubbcnm  fight, 
Rouse  my  dull  bk>od,  and  tire  my  body  down 
To  quiet  slumbers  when  the  day  is  o'er, 
And  night  above  me  spreads  h^  spangled  tent. 
Lit  by  the  dyii^  cresset  of  the  moon. 
Ay,  titat  is  it;  I'm  homesick  for  the  camp. 


SCENE  I.   SoMHtut.   A  Room  in  Gtrmo'a  Palace.   Bnter  Guido 
and  a  Casdinal, 

Carixnau  I  warn  thee,  Count, 

Guido.  I'll  take  the  warning,  father, 

On  one  condition:  show  me  but  a  way 
For  safe  escape. 

Casdinal.        I  caimot 

Gunx).  There's  the  pcmit. 

We  Ghibelins  are  fettered  hand  and  foot 
There's  not  a  florin  in  my  treasury; 
Not  a  lame  soldier,  I  can  lead  to  war; . 
Not  one  to  man  the  walls.   A  present  siege, 
Pushed  with  the  wonted  heat  of  Landotto, 
Would  deal  Ravenna  such  a  mortal  blow 
As  ages  could  not  mend.   Give  me  but  time 
To  fiU  the  drainfid  arteries  of  the  land. 
Tbe  Guclfs  are  masters,  we  their  slaves;  and  we 
Were  wiser  to  confess  it,  ere  the  lash 
Teach  it  too  sternly.    It  is  well  for  you 
To  say  you  love  Francesca.    So  do  I; 
But  ndther  you  nor  I  have  any  voice 
For  or  against  this  marri^e. 

Casmnal.  T  is  too  true. 

Gtnoo.  Say  we  refuse:  Why,  then,  before  a  week, 
Well  hear  Landotto  rapping  at  our  door. 
With  twenty  hundred  ruffians  at  his  back. 
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What's  to  say  then?    My  lord,  we  waste  our  bretth. 
Let  us  IcM^  fortune  in  the  face,  and  draw 
Such  comfort  from  the  wanton  as  we  may. 

Cardinal.    And  yet  I  fear — 

GuiDo.  You  fearl  and  so  do  I. 

I  fear  Landotto  as  a  soldier,  though, 
More  than  a  son-in-law. 

Cabdinal.  But  have  you  seen  him? 

GuiDO.  Ay,  ay,  and  felt  him,  too.    I've  seen  him  ride 
The  best  battalions  of  my  horae  and  foot 
Down  like  mere  stubble;  I  have  seen  his  sword 
Hollow  a  square  of  pikemen,  with  the  ease 
You'd  scoop  a  melon  out. 

Cakdikal.  Report  declares  him 

A  prodigy  of  atrength  and  ugliness. 

GuiDO.   Were  he  the  devil — But  why  talk  of  this? — 
Here  comes  Francesca. 

Cardinal.  Ah!  unhappy  child! 

GuiDO.  Look  you,  my  lord!  you'll  make  the  best  of  it; 
You  will  not  whimper.    Add  your  voice  to  mine, 
Or  woe  to  poor  Ravenna! 

Enter  Francbsca  and  Ritta. 

Francesca.  Ha!  my  lord— 

And  you,  my  father! — But  do  I  intrude 
Upon  your  counseb?     How  severe  you  look) 
Shall  1  retire? 

Ginoo.  No,  no. 

Francesca.  You  moody  men 

Seem  leagued  gainst  me.    As  I  passed  the  hall, 
I  met  your  solemn  Dante,  with  huge  strides 
Pacing  in  measure  to  his  stately  verse. 
The  sweeping  sleeves  of  his  broad  scarlet  robe 
Blew  out  behind,  like  wide-expanded  wings, 
And  seemed  to  buoy  him  in  his  level  flight. 
Thinking  to  pass,  without  disturbing  him, 
I  iXcAt  on  tip-toe;  but  the  poet  paused, 
Subdding  into  man,  and  steadily 
Bent  on  my  face  the  lustre  of  his  eyes. 
Then,  taking  both  my  trembling  hands  in  his— 
You  know  how  his  God-tioubled  forehead  awe9~- 
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He  looked  ioto  my  eyes,  and  shook  his  head, 
As  if  he  dared  not  speak  of  what  he  saw; 
Then  muttered,  sighed,  and  slowly  turned  awty 
The  weight  of  bis  intolerable  brow. 
When  I  glanced  back.  I  saw  him,  as  before. 
Sailing  adown  the  hall  on  out-spread  wings. 
Indeed,  my  lord,  he  should  not  do  these  thic^; 
They  strain  the  weakness  of  mortality 
A  jot  too  far.    As  for  poor  Ritta,  she 
Fled  like  a  doe,  the  truant. 

Rttta.  Yes,  forsooth: 

There's  something  terrible  about  the  man. 
Ugh!  if  he  touched  me,  I  should  turn  to  ice. 
I  wonder  if  Count  Lanciotto  looks — 

GuiDO.  Ritta,  come  here.  [Takes  her  apart. 

RnTA.  My  lord. 

GuiDO.  Twas  my  command, 

You  should  say  nothing  of  Count  Lanciotto. 

Ritta.  Nothii^,  my  lord. 

GuiDO.  You  have  said  nothing,  then? 

Ritta.   Indeed,  my  lord. 

GoiDO.  Tia  well.    Some  years  ago. 

My  daughter  had  a  very  silly  maid, 
Who  told  her  oilier  stories.    So,  one  day. 
This  maiden  whbpered  something  I  forbade — 
In  strictest  confidence,  for  she  was  sly: 
What  happened,  think  you? 

Ritta.  I  know  not,  my  lord. 

GuiDO.   I  bcnled  her  in  a  pot. 

Ritta.  Good  heaven !  my  lord. 

GuiDO.  She  dkl  not  like  it.    I  shall  keep  that  pot 
Ready  for  the  next  boiling. 

[Waiks  back  to  the  others. 

Ritta.  Saints  above  I 

I  wonder  if  be  ate  her!     Boil  me — me! 
I'll  roast  or  stew  with  pleasure;  but  to  boil 
Implies  a  want  of  tenderness, — or  rather 
A  downright  toughness — in  the  matter  boiled, 
That's  slanderous  to  a  maiden.    What,  boil  me — 
Boil  me[  O!  mercy,  how  ridiculous! 

ISelins.  lauMhtne. 
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Emtera'UsasatGSM. 
Mbssbkgbx.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  great  Prince  Malatetta. 

{Presefita  them,  and  exit. 
GuiDO.  [Aside.]  Hearhim,yecodat — "from  great  Prince  Mai- 

atestal" 
Greeting,  no  doubt,  hia  tittle  cousin  Guido. 
Well,  well,  just  ao  we  aee-aav  up  and  down.  ij>   a  l 

'Fearinc  our  treachery," — by  heaven,  that's  blunt, 
And  Malatesta-like!— "A<  wiU  not  send 
His  son,  Lanaotto,  to  Raoenna,  but" — 
But  what? — a  groom,  a  pontrf  or  will  be 
Have  hia  prey  sent  him  in  an  iron  c^e? 
By  Jove,  he  shall  not  have  herl   0!  do,  no; 
"He  sends  kis  younetr  son,  the  Count  Paolo, 
To  fetch  Francesca  back  to  Rimini." 
That's  well,  if  he  had  left  his  reasons  out. 
And,  in  a  postscript — by  the  saints,  't  is  drolls 
"  Twouid  not  be  worth  your  lordship's  lohiie  to  shut 
Paeia  in  a  prison;  for,  my  lord, 
ru  only  pay  kis  ransom  in  plain  steel: 
Besides,  he's  not  worth  hasiint."    Is  there  one. 
Save  this  ignoble  offshoot  of  the  Goths, 
Who'd  write  such  garbage  to  a  gentleman? 
Take  that,  and  read  it.    [Gives  letter  to  Cardihal, 

Caxdinal.  I  have  done  the  mosL 

^e  seems  sus^Mcious. 

GoiDO.  Ritta's  work. 

Cabdihal.  Farewell  I 

FaAMCESCA.  Father,  you  seem  distempered. 

GuiDa  No,  my  child, 

I  am  but  vexed.    Your  husband's  on  the  roadt 
Qose  to  Ravenna.    What's  the  time  of  day? 

F^uiNCBSCA.  Past  noon,  my  lord. 

GtJiDO.  We  must  be  stiiring,  tbeo. 

FXahcbsca.   I  do  not  like  this  marriage. 

GoiDa  But  I  da 

FxANCBscA.   But  I  do  not    Poh  I  to  be  given  away. 
Like  a  fine  horse  or  falcon,  to  a  man 
Whose  faoe  I  never  saw! 

RiTTA,  That's  it,  my  lady. 
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GniDa  Ritta,  nin  down,  and  we  if  my  ^reat  pot 
Boik  to  your  liking. 

RiTTA.  [Aside.]       01  that  pot  uninl 
My-  lord,  my  heart  betrays  me;  but  you  know 
Hoir  true  'tis  to  my  lady.  [Exit. 

FkANCBSCA.  What  ails  Ritta? 

GtTlDO.  TheaOingof your8ex,aruniuiigtongue. 
Fnmcesca,  'tis  too  late  to  beat  retreat: 
Oii  Mala  testa  has  me — you,  too,  child — 
Safe  in  bis  dutch.    If  you  are  not  content, 
I  must  undoee  Ravenna,  and  allow 
His  son  to  take  you.   Poh,  pohl  haveaMnil 
Equal  with  your  estate.   A  prince's  child 
Caonotcbooee husbands.    HerdenFesmustaim, 
Not  at  herself,  but  at  the  public  good. 
Both  as  your  prince  and  father,  I  command; 
As  subject  and  good  dai^bter,  you'll  obey. 

FlANCBsCA.   IknewthatitmustbemydeetJay, 
Some  day,  to  give  my  hand  without  my  heart; 
But— 

GuiDO.  But,  and  I  will  but  you  back  againi 
When  Guido  da  Polenta  says  to  you, 
Dang^ter,  you  must  be  mvried, — what  were  beat? 

FKamcbsca.    Twere  best  Francesca.  o(  the  self-same  name, 
Made  beneU  tvidal  ganneots.  [Lauikiitf. 

GmDO.  Ri^tl 

FitAHCBSCA.  My  lotd. 

Is  Lanciotto  handaome-'-ufJ)^— ^alr— 
Black — sallow — crabbed — kind— or  what  is  he? 

GuiDO,  You'll  know  ere  long.    I  could  not  alter  him, 
To  please  your  taste. 

FUhcbsca.  You  always  put  me  off; 

You  never  have  a  whisper  in  his  praise. 

Gmoo.  The  worid  reports  it. — Count  my  soldiers'  scars, 
And  you  may  sum  Landotto's  gtcHies  up. 

FuMCBSCA.    I  shall  be  dutiful,  to  plrase  you,  father. 
If  aug^t  befall  me  through  my  blind  submission. 
Though  I  may  suITer,  you  must  bear  the  sin. 
Beware,  my  lord,  for  your  own  peace  of  mindl 
My  part  has  been  obedience;  and  now 
1  ^y  it  over  to  aHnptete  my  task; 
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And  it  shall  be  with  smiles  upon  my  lips, — 
Heaven  only  knows  with  what  a  sinking  heart! 

SCENE  II. 

The  Satnt.  Before  the  Gates  of  tie  City.  The  wallt  huMg  v*tk 
banners,  fiouers,  Sfc,  and  crowded  mtk  dtiaens.  At  the  side  of 
the  scene  is  a  canopied  dais,  mlk  chairs  of  state  upon  it.  Music, 
belts,  shouts,  and  other  sounds  of  rejoicing,  are  occasionally  heard. 
Enter  GuiDO,  the  Cardinal,  Nobleusn,  Knicbts,  Guari», 
Sfc,  with  banners,  arms,  Sfc. 
GuiDO.   My  lord,  I'll  have  it  so.    You  talk  in  vain. 

Paolo  is  a  marvel  in  his  way: 

I've  seen  him  often.    If  Francesca  take 

A  fancy  to  his  beauty,  all  the  better: 

For  she  may  think  that  he  and  Landotto 

Are  tike  as  blossoms  of  one  parent  branch. 

In  truth,  they  are,  so  far  as  features  gf^^ 

Heaven  help  the  restl   Get  her  to  Rimini, 

By  any  means,  and  I  shall  be  content. 

The  fraud  cannot  last  long;  but  loi^  enough 

To  win  her  favour  to  the  family. 
Cardinal.  'Tia  a  dull  trick.   Thou  hast  not  dealt  with  faer 

Wisely  nor  Hndly,  and  I  dread  the  end. 

II,  when  this  marriage  was  enjoined  on  thee, 

Thou  hadst  informed  Francesca  of  the  truth. 

And  said.  Now  daughter,  choose  between 

Thy  peace  and  all  Ravenna's;  who  that  knows 

The  constant  nature  of  her  noble  heart 

Could  doubt  the  issue?   There'd  have  been  some  tears, 

Some  frightful  fancies  of  her  husband's  looks; 

And  then  she'd  calmly  walk  up  to  her  fate. 

And  bear  it  bravely.    Afterwards,  perchance, 

Lanciotto  might  prove  better  than  faer  fears, — 

No  one  denies  him  many  an  excellence, — 

And  all  go  happily.    But,  as  thou  wouldst  plot. 

She'll  be  prepared  to  see  a  paragon. 

And  find  a  satyr.    It  is  dai^rous. 

Treachery  with  enemies  la  bad  enough, 

With  friends  'tis  fatal. 
GuiDO.  Has  your  lordship  done? 
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Cakdinal.   Never,  Count  Guido,  with  so  good  a  text 
Do  not  stand  looking  sideways  at  the  truth; 
Craft  has  become  thy  nature.    Go  to  her. 

Guido.   I  have  not  heart. 

Cabdinal.  I  have.  IGfiing. 

Guido.  Hdd,  Cardinal  t 

My  [dan  is  better.   Get  her  oS  my  hands, 
And  I  care  not 

Cakihkal.        What  will  ^  say  of  thee. 
In  Rimini,  when  she  detects  the  cheat? 

Guido.    I'll  stop  my  eats  up. 

Caxihnal.  Guido,  thou  art  weak, 

And  lack  the  common  fortitude  of  man. 

GtJiDO.   And  you  abuse  the  license  of  your  garb, 
To  lesaon  me.    My  lord,  I  do  not  dare 
To  move  a  finger  in  these  marriage-rites. 
Francesca  b  a  sacrifice,  I  know, — 
A  limb  delivered  to  the  surgeon's  knife. 
To  save  our  general  health.    A  truce  to  this. 
Paolo  has  the  busiiiess  in  his  hands: 
Let  him  arrange  it  as  he  will;  for  I 
Will  give  Count  Malatesta  no  pretext 
To  Tecommenoe  the  war. 

Casdinai-  Farewell,  my  lord. 

rU  neither  help  nor  countenance  a  fraud. 
You  crafty  men  take  comfort  to  yourselves, 
Saying,  deceit  dies  with  discovery. 
'Tis  false;  each  wicked  action  spawns  a  brood. 
And  lives  in  its  succession.    You,  who  shake 
Man's  moral  nature  into  storm,  should  know 
That  the  last  wave  which  passes  from  your  sight 
Rolls  in  and  breaks  upon  eternity!  [Exik 

Guido.  Why,  that's  a  very  gi^nd  and  solemn  thought: 
III  mention  it  to  Dante.    Gentlemen, 
What  see  they  from  the  wall? 

Noblbham.  The  train,  my  lord. 

GoiDO,  Inform  my  dat^ter. 

NorasuAV.  She  is  here,  my  lord. 

EtUer  Fkahcbsca,  Ritta,  Ladies,  Attendants,  Stc 

Francesca.  See,  father,  what  a  merry  face  I  have. 
And  how  my  ladtes  gtistenl   I  will  try 
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To  do  my  utmoat,  in  my  love  for  you 

And  the  good  people  of  Ravenna.   Now, 

As  the  first  shock  is  over,  I  expect 

To  fed  quite  happy.    I  will  wed  the  Count, 

Be  he  whate'er  he  may.    I  do  not  speak 

In  pddy  recklessness.    I've  weighed  it  all, — 

Twixt  hope  and  fear,  knowledge  and  ignorance,^ 

And  reasoned  out  my  duty  to  your  wish. 

I  have  no  yearnings  towards  another  love: 

So,  if  I  show  my  husband  a  dedre 

To  fill  the  place  with  which  he  honours  me, 

According  to  its  duties,  even  he — 

Were  he  leas  noble  than  Count  Lanciotto— 

Must  smite  upon  my  efforts,  and  reward 

Good  will  mth  willing  grace.    One  pang  remains. 

Parting  from  home  and  kindred  is  a  thing 

None  but  the  heartless,  or  the  miaeraUe, 

Can  do  without  a  tear.   This  home  of  mine 

Has  filled  my  heart  with  two-fold  happiness. 

Taking  and  giving  love  abundantly. 

Farewell,  Ravenna!   If  I  bless  thee  not, 

lis  that  thou  seem'st  too  Messed;  and  'twere  strai^ 

In  me  to  offer  what  thou  'st  always  given. 

GuiDO.   [Aside.]  This  is  too  much  I    If  she  would  rail  a  while 
At  me  and  fortune,  it  could  be  endured.  [Shouts.music,  SfCtwUkm. 

Francssca.  Ha!  there's  the  van  just  brcaUng  through  the 
wood! 
Munct  that's  well;  a  welcome  forerunner. 
Now,  Ritta — here — come  talk  to  me.   Alas! 
How  my  heart  trembles!    What  a  world  to  me 
Lies  'neath  the  ^tter  <rf  yon  cavalcade! 
Is  that  the  Count? 

Ritta.  Upon  the  dap[de-gray? 

FsAHCBacA.  Yes,  yes. 

Rrta.  No:  that's  Ms — 

GoiDO.  [Aparttoher.]    Ritta! 

Ritta.  Ay;  that's— that's— 

GniDo.  Ritta,  the  pot!  [Apart  to  her. 

Rrta.  0!  but  this  lying  chokes!  [Aside.] 

^,  that's  Count  Somebody,  from  RiminL 

F^;AHCX9CA.  I  knew  it  was.    Is  that  not  glorious? 
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RnTA.  My  lady,  what? 

FtAMCssCA.  To  Me  a  cavalier 

Sh  on  his  ateed  with  such  familiar  grace. 

RiTTA.  To  see  a  man  astraddle  (HI  a  hone! 
It  doo't  aeem  much  to  ine. 

Fkancesca.  Fk!  stupid  girt! 

But  mailc  the  minstreb  throning  round  the  Count! 
Ah!  that  is  more  than  gallant  hOTsemanship. 
The  soul  that  feeds  itself  on  poesy, 
la  of  a  quality  more  fine  and  rare 
Than  Heaven  allows  tKe  ruder  multitude^ 
I  tdl  you,  Ritta,  when  you  see  a  man 
Bdoved  by  poets,  made  the  theme  of  aoag. 
And  chaunted  down  to  ages,  as  a  gift 
Fit  for  the  rich  embalmment  of  their  verse. 
There's  mote  about  him  than  the  patron's  gdd. 
If  that's  the  gentleman  my  fath^  choK, 
He  must  have  piclced  him  out  from  all  the  world. 
The  Count  al^ht&    Why,  what  a  noble  grace 
Rons  through  his  slightest  action!    Are  you  sad? 
You,  too,  my  father?    Have  I  given  you  cause? 
I  am  content    If  Landotto's  mind 
Bear  any  impreas  of  his  fair  outside, 
We  shall  not  quarrel  ere  our  marriage-day. 
Can  I  say  more?   My  blu^ies  speak  for  me: 
Interpret  them  as  modesty's  excuse 
For  die  short-comings  of  a  maiden's  speech. 

Ritta.  AlasI  dear  lady!  [Aside. 

GuiDO.  [Atide.]  'Sdeath!   my  plot  has  failed. 
By  overworking  its  des^n.   Come,  come; 
Get  to  your  traces.   See,  the  Count  draws  nigh, 

GoiDO  and  FbAiKXSCA  teat  themseloes  upon  Ihe  dais,  surrounded 
by  RnTA,  Laubs,  Attkndamts,  Guakds,  Gfc  Music,  shouU, 
riupnt  cf  bells,  Sfc.  Enter  Mbn-at-Abms,  with  banners,  Sfc; 
pAGis  hearini  costly  presents  on  cushions;  then  Paolo,  tur- 
nmdei  by  Noblbhbn,  KmcBTS,  Minstrbls,  Stc,  andJoUowed 
by  Mm  Mbn-at-Ajuis.  They  range  themselves  opposite  Ihe 
dais. 

GtilDO.  Ravenna  welcomes  you,  my  lord,  and  I 
Add  my  beat  greeting  to  the  general  voioe. 
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This  peaceful  show  of  arms  from  Rimiai 
Ib  a  new  pleasure,  stranger  to  our  sense 
Than  if  the  East  blew  zephyrs,  or  the  balm 
Of  Summer  loaded  rough  December's  g^esi 
And  turned  his  snows  to  roses. 

Paotx).  Noble  sir, 

We  looked  for  welcome  from  your  courtesy. 
Not  from  your  love;  but  this  unhoped  for  sight 
Of  smiling  faces,  and  the  gentle  tone 
In  which  you  greet  us,  leave  us  naught  to  win 
Within  your  hearts.    I  need  not  ask,  my  lord. 
Where  bides  the  precious  object  of  my  seardi; 
For  I  was  sent  to  find  the  fairest  maid 
Ravenna  boasts,  among  her  many  fair. 
I  might  extend  my  travel  many  a  league. 
And  yet  return,  to  take  her  from  your  ade. 
I  blush  to  bear  so  rich  a  treasure  home, 
As  pledge  and  hostage  of  a  slu^sh  peace ; 
For  beauty  such  as  hers  was  meant  by  Heaven 
To  spur  our  race  to  gallant  enterprise. 
And  draw  contending  deities  around 
The  dubious  battles  of  a  second  Troy. 

GuiDO.   Sir  Count,  you  please  to  lavish  on  my  child 
The  high-strained  courtesy  of  chivalry; 
Yet  she  has  homely  virtues  that,  I  hope, 
May  take  a  deeper  hold  in  Rimini, 
After  the  fleeting  beauty  of  her  face 
Is  spoiled  by  time,  or  faded  to  the  eye 
By  its  familiar  usage. 

PjiOUi.  As  a  man 

Who  ever  sees  Heaven's  purpose  in  its  woHca, 
t  must  suppose  so  rare  a  tabernacle 
Was  framed  for  rarest  virtues.    Pardon  me 
My  public  admiration.    If  my  praise 
Clash  with  propriety,  and  bare  my  words 
To  cooler  judgment,  'tis  not  that  I  wish 
To  win  a  flatterer's  grudged  recompense, 
And  gain  by  falsehood  what  I'd  win  through  love. 
When  I  have  brushed  my  travel  from  my  garb, 
I'll  pay  my  court  in  more  befitting  style. 
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Music   Exit  wUh  his  fnitK. 

Gunxx     [Admnca^.]     Now,    by    the    saints,    Lanciotto's 
deputy 
Stands  in  this  business  with  a  proper  grace, 
Stretching  his  lord's  instructions  dll  they  crack. 
A  zealous  envoy!     Not  a  word  said  he 
Of  Lanciotto — not  a  single  word; 
But  stood  there,  staring  in  Francesca's  face 
With  his  devouring  eyes. — By  Jupiter, 
I  but  half  like  it! 

Francesca.  [Admndng.]  Father? 

GuiDO.  Well,  my  child. 

FUncssca.   How  do  you  like — 

Gtiioo.  The  coxcomb!   I've  done  well! 

Frakcbsca.  No,  no;  Count  Lanciotto? 

GuiDO.  Well  enough. 

But  hang  this  fellow — hang  your  deputies! 
Ill  never  woo  by  proxy. 

Francesca.  Deputies! 

And  woo  by  proxy! 

Gdido.  Come  to  me  anon. 

Ill  strip  this  cuckoo  of  his  gallantry ! 

{Exitv>itkGvAKDS,efc. 

Francesca.   Ritta,  my  father  has  strange  ways  of  late. 

RrtTA.    I  wonder  not.  • 

Francbsca.  You  wonder  not? 

RiTTA.  No,  lady; 

He  is  BO  used  to  playing  double  games. 
That  even  you  must  come  in  for  your  share. 
Plague  on  his  boiling!    I  will  out  with  it.  [^jufe.] 
Lady,  the  gentleman  who  passed  the  gates — 

Francesca.   Count  lanciotto?    As  I  hope  for  grace, 
Agallant  gentleman!   How  well  he  spoke! 
With  what  sincere  and  earnest  courtesy 
The  rounded  phrases  glided  from  his  lips! 
He  spoke  in  compliments  that  seemed  like  truth. 
Methinks  I'd  listen  through  a  summer's  day. 
To  bear  him  woo. — ^And  he  must  woo  to  me — 
I'll  have  our  privilege — he  must  woo  a  space. 
Ere  I'll  be  won,  I  {n^xniae. 
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RiTTA.  But,  my  lady. 

He'll  woo  you  lor  another. 

FRANCEacA,  He? — ha!  ha!  [Laughing.] 

I  should  not  think  it  Irom  the  prologue,  Ritta. 

Rttta.  Nor  I. 

FltAHCBSCA.   Nor  anyone. 

RiTTA.  Tis  not  the  Count— 

'Tu  not  Count  Landotto. 

Framcesca.  Gracious  saintat 

Have  you  gone  crazy?    Ritta,  speak  again, 
Belore  I  chide  you. 

Ritta.  'TU  the  sdemn  truth. 

That  gentleman  is  Count  Paolo,  lady. 
Brother  to  Landotto,  and  no  more 
Like  him  than — than— 

Fkamcbsca.  Than  wb&tt 

Ritta.  Count  Guido't  pot. 

For  btnling  waiting-maids,  is  like  the  bath 
Of  Venus  on  the  arras. 

Fsancbsca.  Are  you  mad, — 

Quite  mad,  poor  Ritta? 

Ritta.  Yes;  perhaps  I  am.' 

Perhaps  Landotto  is  a  proper  man- 
Perhaps  I  lie — perhaps  I  speak  the  truth — 
Perh^  I  gabble  like  a  fool.   O!  heavens, 
That  dreadful  pot! 

FIumcxsca.  Dear  Ritta! — 

Rttta.  By  the  mass, 

They  shall  not  cozen  you,  my  gentle  mistress! 
If  my  lord  Guldo  boiled  me,  do  you  think 
I  should  be  served  up  to  the  garrison. 
By  way  of  pottage?    Surely  they  would  not  waste  me. 

FuwcBSCA.  You  are  an  idle  talker.    Pranks  like  these 
Fit  your  cmnpanions.    You  forget  yoursdf. 

Ritta.  Not  you,  though,  lady.    Boldly  I  repeat. 
That  he  who  looked  so  fair,  and  talked  so  sweet, 
Who  rode  from  Rimini  upon  a  horse 
Of  dapple-gray,  and  walked  through  yonder  gate, 
Is  not  Count  L^jidotto. 

FsAMCBSCA.  This  yoti  mean? 

RiiTA-   I  do,  indeed! 
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FsANCBSCA.  Then  I  am  more  abused — 

More  tricked,  mw*  trifled  with,  more  played  upon— 
By  him,  my  father,  and  by  all  of  you. 
Than  anythii^,  suspected  of  a  heart, 
Was  ever  yett 

RiTTA.  In  Count  Paolo,  lady, 

Perchance  there  was  no  meditated  frauds 

FkaHCBSOL  How,  dare  you  plead  for  him? 

RiTTA.  I  but  suppoM: 

Thou^  hi  your  father— O!  I  dare  not  say. 

FxAMCBsCA.    I  dare.    It  was  ill  usage,  gross  abuse. 
Treason  to  duty,  meanness,  craft — dishonourl 
What  if  I'd  thrown  my  heart  before  the  feet 
Of  this  sham  husband !  cast  my  love  away 
Upon  a  counterfdtl     I  was  prepared 
To  force  affection  upon  any  man 
Called  Laodotto.   Anything  of  silk, 
llnsel,  and  gewgaws,  if  he  bore  that  name, 
M^ht  have  received  me  for  the  a^ing.    Yea, 
I  was  inclined  to  venture  more  than  half 
In  this  base  budnesa — shame  upon  my  thoughts! — 
M  for  my  father's  peace  and  poor  Ravenna's. 
And  this  Paolo,  with  his  cavalcade, 
His  minstrels,  music,  and  his  pretty  airs. 
His  showy  person,  and  his  fulsome  talk. 
Almost  made  me  contented  with  my  lot. 
01  what  a  tocA — in  faith,  I  merit  it- 
Trapped  by  mere  {fitter !   What  an  easy  fool  I 
Hal  hal   I'm  glad  it  went  no  further,  giri ; 

[Laughing.] 
I'm  ^ad  I  kept  my  heart  safe,  after  all. 
There  was  my  cunning.    I  have  paid  them  back, 
1  warrant  you!    I'll  marry  Landotto; 
111  seem  to  shuffle  by  this  treachery.    No! 
Ill  seek  my  father,  put  him  face  to  face 
With  his  own  falsehood;  and  I'll  stand  between. 
Awful  as  justice,  meting  out  to  him 
Heaven's  dreadful  canons  'gainst  his  consdoua  guilt. 
Ill  marry  Lanciotto.   On  my  faith, 
I  would  not  live  another  wicked  day 
Here,  in  Ravenna,  only  for  the  fear 
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That  I  should  take  to  lyu«,  with  the  rest. 
Ha!  ha!  it  makn  me  merry,  when  I  think 
How  aafe  1  kept  thi>  tittle  heart  of  mine!    ILau^tmg. 

[Exit,  with  Attknuamts,  ^ 
RlTTA.    So,  'tis  all  ended — all  except  my  boiling. 
And  that  will  make  a  hoUday  for  aome. 
Perhaps  I'm  adfish.    F^ot,  axe,  and  gallowi, 
They  have  their  uses,  after  alL    They  give 
The  loobis-OD  a  deal  of  harmlcGs  sport. 
Though  one  may  niffcr,  twenty  hundred  lai%b; 
And  that'a  a  pcnnt  gained.    I  have  aeen  a  mai^— 
Poor  Dora's  under-fihake  himself  with  ^ce. 
At  the  bare  thought  of  the  ridiculous  style 
In  which  some  villain  died.    "Dancing,"  quoth  be, 
"To  the  poor  music  of  a  single  strii^! 
Biting,"  quoth  he,  "after  his  head  was  off! 
What  use  of  that?"   Or,  "Shivering,"  quoth  be, 
"As  from  an  ague,  with  his  beard  afire!" 
And  then  he'd  roar  until  his  ugly  mouth 
Split  at  the  comets.    But  to  see  me  bdl — 
01  that  will  be  the  queerest  thing  of  all! 
I  wonder  if  they'll  put  me  in  a  bag, 
Lilce  a  great  suet-ball?    I'll  go,  and  tell 
Count  Guido,  on  the  instant.    How  hell  laugh 
To  think  his  pot  has  got  an  occupant! 
I  wonder  if  he  really  takea  delight 
In  such  amusements?    Nay,  I  have  kept  faith; 
I  only  said  the  man  was  not  Landotto; 
No  word  of  Landotto's  ugliness. 
I  may  escape  the  pot,  for  all.    Pardee! 
I  wonder  if  they'll  put  me  in  a  bag! 

[£»(,  imvJWMf • 
SCENE  in. 

TluSamt.   A  RaominGxJtDo'sPatace.   £tt^  Gdido  amf  RtTTA. 

RtTTA.  There  now,  my  lord,  that  Is  the  whole  <A  it: 
I  love  my  mistress  more  than  I  fear  you. 
If  I  could  save  her  finger  from  the  axe, 
I'd  give  my  head  to  do  iL   So,  my  lord, 
I  am  prepared  to  stew. 

Gunx).  Boil,  Ritta,  boiL 
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RitTA.  No;  I  prefer  to  etew. 

GtmxiL  And  I  to  boil. 

RfTTA.    Tia  very  hard,  my  lord,  I  caanot  chooM 
My  way  of  cooking.    I  ahall  Laugh,  I  vow. 
In  the  grim  headsman's  face,  when  I  remember 
That  I  am  dying  for  my  lady's  love. 
I  leave  no  one  to  shed  a  tear  for  me; 
Father  nor  mother,  kith  nor  kin,  have  I, 
To  say,  "Poor  Ritta!"  o'er  my  lifdess  day. 
They  all  have  gone  before  me,  and  'twere  well 
If  I  could  huny  after  them. 

Gmoo.  Poor  chikl.    [Aside.] 

But,  baggage,  said  you  aught  of  Landotto? 

RrrxA.    No,  not  a  word;  and  he's  so  ugly,  tool 

Gdido.    Is  he  so  ugly? 

Ritta.  Ugjyj  he  is  worse 

Than  Pilate  on  the  hangings. 

GuiDO.  Hold  your  tongue  . 

Hen,  and  at  Rimini,  about  the  Count, 
And  you  shall  probpN. 

Ritta.  Am  I  not  to  boil? 

GuiDa    No,  child.   But  be  discreet  at  Rimini 
on  lAalalesta  is  a  dreadful  man — 
Far  wocae  than  I — he  bakes  his  people,  Ritta; 
Laids  them,  like  geese,  and  bakes  them  in  an  oven. 

Ritta.    Fire  is  my  fate,  I  see  that. 

Goma  Have  a  care 

It  do  not  follow  you  beyond  this  world. 
Where  is  your  mistieas? 

Ritta.  Id  her  room,  my  Iwd. 

After  I  tdd  ber  of  the  Count  Pado, 
She  flew  to  have  an  interview  with  you; 
But  on  the  way — I  know  not  why  it  was — 
She  darted  to  her  chamber,  and  there  stays 
Weeping  in  silence.    It  would  do  you  good — 
More  than  a  hundred  sermons — ^just  to  see 
A  bId^  tear,  indeed  it  would,  my  lord. 

Gdux).    Hal  you  are  saucy.    I  have  honoured  you 
Past  [vudence,  malport!   Get  you  to  your  room! 

|£n(RinA.| 
MoR  of  my  tdood  runs  in  yon  damsel's  veins 
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Than  the  world  knows.    Her  mother  to  a  shadt] 

The  same  high  spirit,  and  strange  martyr-wisb 

To  sacrifice  heiself,  body  and  soul, 

FtN-  some  loved  end.    All  that  she  did  lor  me; 

And  yet  I  loved  her  not    01  memoryl 

The  darkest  future  has  a  ray  of  hope, 

But  thou  art  bladcer  than  the  aepulchrel 

Thy  horrid  shapes  lie  round,  like  scattered  booeSi 

Ht^ieless  foreverl   I  am  ndc  at  hearL 

The  past  crowds  on  the  present:  as  I  sowed, 

So  am  I  reapii%.   Shadows  fnmi  myself 

Fall  on  the  picture,  as  I  trace  anew 

These  rising  Q>e^res  of  my  early  lif^ 

And  add  thdr  gloom  to  iriiat  was  daric  befoR. 

01  memory,  memoryl    How  my  temples  throbl  ISiti. 

Enter  Faascbsca,  lia^V' 

FUMCSSCA.    My  lord,  this  outrage— 

IHe  lookt  up.] 

Father,  ace  you  ill? 
You  seem  unhappy.   Have  I  troubled  you? 
You  beard  how  passionate  and  bad  I  wai^ 
When  Ritta  told  me  of  the  Count  Paolo, 
Dear  fath»',  calm  yourself  i  and  let  me  adc 
A  child's  forgiveness.    Twsa  undutiful 
To  doubt  your  wisdom.    It  is  over  now. 
I  only  thought  you  mi^t  have  trusted  me 
With  any  counaeL 

Gtnso.  [Aside.]  Would  I  had  I 

Francbsca.  Aht  wdl, 

I  understaixl  it  all,  and  you  were  righL 
Only  the  darker  of  iL   Think,  my  toid, 
If  I  had  loved  this  man  at  the  first  s^ht: 
We  all  have  heard  of  such  things.   Think,  again, 
If  I  had  loved  him — as  I  then  supposed 
You  wished  me  to — 'twouki  have  been  very  aad. 
But  no,  dear  sir,  I  kept  my  heart  secure, 
Not  will  I  loose  it  till  you  |^  the  wnd. 
I'm  wiser  than  you  thought  me,  you  perceive^ 
But  when  we  saw  him,  face  to  face,  together, 
Surely  you  might  have  told  me  thai. 
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GuiDCk  Francesca, 

My  eyea  are  old — I  did  not  dearly  see — 
Faith,  it  eaoqied  my  thoi%ht&    Some  other  thinp 
Came  in  my  head.    I  was  as  ignorant 
Of  Count  Paolo'a  comii^  aa  yourself. 
The  brothers  are  so  like. 

FUNCBSCA.  Indeed? 

Gdido.  Yes,  yes. 

One  is  the  other's  counterpart,  in  fact; 
And  even  now  it  may  not  be — O!  ahamel 
I  lie  by  habit    [Aside. 

Fsamcbsca.  Then  there  is  a  hope? 
He  may  be  Laodotto,  after  all? 
Oljoj^- 

EfOer  a  Sbrvamt. 

Sbxtant.  The  Count  Paolo.  [£eA. 

Fkamcbsca.  Misery! 

That  name  was  not  Landottol 

GtnDa  Farewell,  child. 

I'll  leave  you  with  the  Count:  he'U  make  it  plain. 
It  aeems  't  was  Count  Paolo.  fpcing. 

FRANOSaL  Father! 

Gunia  Well. 

FluirCBSCA.   You  knew  it  bom  the  first!  [Exit  GniDa] 

Let  roe  bqone: 
I  could  not  look  him  in  the  face  again 
With  tbc  old  faith.    Besides,  'twould  ai^[er  him 
To  have  a  livii^  witness  of  his  fraud 
Ever  before  him;  and  I  could  not  trus^- 
Strive  as  I  might — my  hapiuness  to  htm. 
As  onoe  I  did.    I  could  not  lay  my  hand 
Upon  his  shoulder,  and  look  up  to  him. 
Saying,  Dear  father,  pihit  me  along 
Past  this  dread  rack,  through  yonder  narrow  straiL 
Saints,  no!   The  gold  that  gave  my  life  away 
Mig^t,  even  then,  be  rattling  In  his  purse, 
Warm  from  the  buyer's  liand.   Look  on  me,  Heaven! 
Him  tbou  didst  sanctify  before  my  eyes. 
Him  tbou  didst  charge,  as  thy  great  deputy, 
V^tfa  guardianship  oi  a  weak  orplian  girl, 
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Has  fallen  from  grace,  has  paltered  with  his  trust; 

I  have  no  mother  to  receive  thy  charge, — 

Ot  take  it  on  thyself;  and  when  I  err. 

Through  mortal  blindness.  Heaven,  be  thou  my  guidel 

Worse  cannot  fall  me.    Though  my  husband  lack 

A  parent's  tenderness,  he  yet  may  have 

Faith,  truth,  and  honour — the  immortal  bonds 

That  knit  together  honest  hearts  as  one. 

Let  me  away  to  Rimini.   AlasI 

It  wrings  my  heart  to  have  outlived  the  day 

That  I  can  leave  my  home  with  no  regret!  [Wtefii. 

Enter  Pa(XX>. 

Paolo.   Pray,  pardon  me.  {GotMg. 

Framcbsca.  You  are  quite  welcome,  Count 

A  foolish  tear,  a  weakness,  nothing  more: 
But  present  weeping  clears  our  future  sight 
They  tell  me  you  are  love's  commissioner, 
A  kind  of  broker  in  the  trade  of  hearts: 
Is  it  your  usual  business?  or  may  1 
Flatter  myself,  by  claiming  this  essay 
As  your  hist  effort? 

Paolo.  Lady.  I  believed 

My  post,  at  starting,  one  of  weight  and  trust; 
Kiien  I  beheld  you,  I  concluded  it 
A  charge  of  honour  and  high  dignity. 
I  did  not  think  to  hear  you  underrate 
Your  own  importance,  by  dishonouring  me. 

Francssca.    You  are  severe,  my  lord. 

Paolo.  No,  not  seven; 

Say  candid,  rather.    I  am  somewhat  hurt 
By  my  reception.    If  I  feel  the  wound, 
Tb  not  because  I  suffer  from  the  jest. 
But  that  your  lips  should  deal  it 

Francssca.  Compliments 

A[>pear  to  be  the  stafde  of  your  speech. 
You  ravish  one  with  courtesy,  you  pour 
Fine  words  upon  one,  till  the  listening  head 
Is  bowed  with  sweetness.   ^,  your  talk  is  drugged; 
There's  secret  poppy  in  your  sugared  phrase: 
I'll  taste  before  I  take  it 
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Pa(XX>.  Gentle  lady — 

Fkancxsca.    I  am  not  gentle,  or  I  missed  my  aim. 
I  am  no  hawk  to  fly  at  every  lure. 
You  courtly  gentlemen  draw  one  broad  rule- 
All  girls  are  fods.   It  may  be  so,  in  truth, 
Yet  BO  I'll  not  be  treated. 

Paolo,  Have  you  been? 

If  I  implied  such  slander  by  my  words, 
They  wrong  my  purpose.    If  I  compliment, 
Tis  not  from  habit,  but  because  1  thought 
Your  (ace  deserved  my  homage  as  its  due 
When  I  have  dearer  inaght,  and  you  spread 
Your  inner  nature  o'er  your  lineaments. 
Even  that  face  may  darken  in  the  shadea 
Of  my  opinion.    For  mere  loveliness 
Needs  inward  light  to  keep  it  alwaya  bright. 
All  thii^  kx^  badly  to  unfriendly  eyes. 
I  spc^  my  first  impression;  cooler  thought 
May  work  strange  changes. 

FsANCESCA.  Ah,  Sr  Count,  at  length 

There's  matter  in  your  words. 

Paixo.  Unpleasant  stuff, 

To  judge  by  your  dark  brows.    I  have  essayed 
Kindness  and  coldness,  yet  you  are  not  pleased. 

Fkancbsca.   How  can  I  be? 

Paoo.  How,  lady? 

Fkancbsca.  Ay,  sir,  how? 

Yoiu-  brother — my  good  lord  that  is  to  be — 
Stings  me  with  his  neglect;  and  in  the  place 
He  should  have  filled,  he  sends  a  go-between, 
A  common  carrier  of  others'  love; 
How  can  the  sender,  or  the  person  sent. 
Please  overmuch?   Now,  were  I  such  as  you, 
I'd  be  too  proud  to  travel  round  the  land 
Vt^th  other  people's  feelings  in  my  heart: 
Even  to  fill  the  void  which  you  confess 
By  such  empk>yment 

Pawa  Lady,  'tis  your  wish 

To  nettle  me,  to  break  my  breeding  down. 
And  see  what  natural  passions  I  have  hidden 
Beliiad  the  outworks  of  my  etiquette. 
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I  neither  own  nor  feel  the  want  of  heart 

With  which  you  charge  me.   You  are  more  than  cruel; 

You  rouse  my  nerves  until  they  ache  with  h'fe, 

And  then  pour  fire  upon  them.    For  myself 

I  would  not  spealc,  uiUeas  you  had  compelled. 

My  task  is  ocUous  to  me.   Since  I  came, 

Heaven  bear  me  witness  how  my  traitor  heart 

Has  fought  against  my  duty;  and  how  oft 

I  wished  myself  in  Landotto's  place. 

Or  him  in  mine. 

Francesca.  You  riddle. 

Paolo.  Do  I?  Well, 

Let  it  remain  unguesaed. 

FxANCBSCA.  You  mshed  yourself 

At  Rimini,  or  Lanciotto  here? 
You  may  have  reasons. 

Paolo.  Well  interpreted! 

The  Sphinx  were  simple  in  your  skilful  hands! 

Francbsca.    It  has  become  your  turn  to  sneer. 

Paolo.  But  I 

Have  gall  to  feed  my  bitterness,  while  you 
Jest  in  the  wanton  ease  of  happiness. 
Stop!   there  is  peril  in  our  talk. 

Francbsca.  As  how? 

Pa(HX>.    Tis  dai^eroiM  to  talk  about  one's  self; 
It  panders  selfishness.   My  duty  waits. 

FxAKCBSCA.    My  future  lord's  afiain?    I  quite  forKOt 
Count  Landotto. 

Paolo.  I,  too,  shame  upon  me.  [Aside. 

Frakcesca.   Does  he  resemble  you? 

PAca.0.  Pray  drop  me,  lady. 

Fkancesca.   Nay,  answer  me. 

Paolo.  Somewhat— in  feature. 

Fbancbsca.  Hal 

Is  he  BO  fair? 

Paolo.  No,  darker.  He  was  tanned 
In  long  campaigns,  and  battles  hotly  fought, 
While  I  lounged  idly  with  the  troulxidours, 
Under  the  shadow  of  bis  watchful  sword. 

Framcbsca.    In  person? 
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fiOiD.  He  is  Bhorter,  I  believe, 

But  broader,  stroi^r,  more  compactly  knit. 

Fkancesca.   What  of  his  mind? 

Paolo.  Ah,  now  you  strike  the  key  I 

A  mind  just  fitted  to  his  history, 
An  equal  balance  'twixt  desert  and  fame. 
No  future  dironkler  shall  say  of  him. 
His  fame  outran  his  merit;  or  his  merit 
Halted  behind  some  adverse  circumstance. 
And  never  ma  the  glory  it  deserved. 
My  kn>e  mig^t  weary  you,  if  I  rehearsed 
The  ample  beauty  of  his  character; 
Um  grandeur  and  hts  gentleness  of  heart. 
His  warlike  fire  and  peaceful  love,  his  faith, 
His  courtesy,  his  truth.    I'll  not  deny 
Some  human  weakness,  to  attract  our  love. 
Harbours  in  him,  aa  in  the  rest  of  us. 
Sometimes  against  our  city's  enemies 
He  thunders  in  the  distance,  and  devotes 
Thrir  homes  to  ruin.   When  the  brand  has  fallen. 
He  ever  follows  with  a  healing  rain, 
Aitd  in  hts  pity  shoulders  by  revenge, 
A  thorough  soldier,  lady.    He  grasps  crowns. 
While  I  pick  at  the  laurel. 

Fkamcbsca.  Stay,  my  lord ! 

I  asked  your  brother's  value,  with  no  wish 
To  hear  you  underrate  yourself.   Your  worth 
May  rise  in  pasang  through  another's  lips. 
Landotto  is  perfectkn,  then? 

PMyuo.  To  me: 

Others  may  think  my  brother  over-nice 
Upon  the  point  of  honour;  over-keen 
To  take  offence  where  no  offence  is  meant; 
A  thought  too  prod^al  of  human  life. 
Holding  it  naught  when  weighed  against  a  wroi%; 
SuqMcious  of  the  motives  of  his  friends; 
Distrustful  of  his  own  high  excellence; 
And  with  a  certain  gloom  of  temperament, 
When  thus  disturbed,  that  makes  him  terrible 
And  rash  in  action.    I  have  beard  of  this; 
1  never  felt  it.    I  distress  you,  lady? 
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Perhaps  I  throw  these  pdnts  too  much  in  shade, 

By  catching  at  an  enemy's  report. 

But,  then,  Lanciotto  said,  "You'll  speak  <d  me, 

Not  as  I  ought  to  be,  but  as  I  am." 

He  loathes  deceit. 

Frakcesca.  That's  noble!   Have  you  done? 

1  have  observed  a  strange  reserve,  at  times. 
An  over-carefulness  in  choosing  words. 
Both  in  my  father  and  his  nearest  friends, 
When  spealcing  oi  your  brother;  as  if  they 
Pidced  their  way  slowly  over  rocky  ground, 
Fearing  to  stumble.    fUtta,  too,  my  maid. 
When  her  tongue  rattles  on  in  full  career. 
Stops  at  your  brother's  name,  and  with  a  sigh 
Settles  herself  to  dismal  silence.    Count, 
These  things  have  troubled  me.    From  you  I  look 
For  perfect  frankness.    Is  there  naught  mthbeld? 

Pa(HX>.     [AsiJe.]     0  base  temptation!     What  if  I 
betray 
His  crippled  person — imitate  his  limp — 
Laugh  at  his  hip,  his  back,  his  sullen  moods 
Of  childish  superstition? — tread  his  heart 
Under  my  feet,  to  climb  into  his  place? — 
Use  his  own  warrant  'gainst  himself;  and  say, 
Because  I  loved  her,  and  misjudged  your  jest. 
Therefore  I  stole  her?    Why,  a  common  Uiief 
Would  hang  for  just  such  thinking!    Ha!  ha!  ha! 

[ZaafAwfj.] 
I  reckon  on  her  love,  as  if  I  held 
The  counsels  of  her  bosom.    No,  I  swear, 
Francesca  would  despise  so  mean  a  deed. 
Have  I  no  honour  either?    Are  my  thoughts 
All  bound  by  her  opinions? 

FSANCBSCA.  This  is  strange  I 

Is  Lanciotto^s  name  b  spell  to  all? 
I  ask  a  simple  question,  and  straight  you 
Start  to  one  ^de,  and  mutter  to  yourself. 
And  laugh,  and  groan,  and  play  the  lunatic, 
In  sudi  a  style  that  you  astound  me  mcM« 
Than  all  the  others.    It  appears  to  me 
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I  have  been  singed  as  a  common  dupe 
By  every  one.    What  mystery  is  this 
Surmunds  Count  LanciottoP    If  there  be 
A  single  creature  in  the  universe 
Who  has  a  right  to  know  him  as  he  is, 
I  am  that  one. 

Pacha.  I  grant  it   You  shall  see. 

And  shape  your  judgment  by  your  own  remark. 
All  that  my  honour  calls  for  I  have  said. 

Fkamcbsca.    I  am  content.    Unless  I  gready  enr, 
Heaven  made  your  breast  the  seat  of  honest  thoughts. 
You  know,  my  lord,  that,  once  at  Rimini, 
There  can  be  no  retreat  for  me.    By  you. 
Here  at  Ravenna,  in  your  brother's  name, 
t  shall  be  solemnly  betrotlwd.    And  now 
I  thus  extend  my  maiden  hand  to  you; 
If  you  are  ctnadous  of  no  secret  guUt, 
Take  it. 

Paolo.    I  do.  [Takei  her  hand. 

Fkancbsca.    You  tremble! 

Paoo.  With  the  hand, 

Not  with  the  obligation. 

Fkamcxsca.  Farewell,  Count! 

Twere  cruel  to  tax  your  stock  of  compliments, 
That  waste  their  sweets  upon  a  trammelled  heart; 
Go  fly  your  fancies  at  some  freer  game.  {Exit. 

FiOLO.    O,  Heaven,  if  I  have  faltered  and  am  weak, 
Tn  from  my  nature!    Fancies,  more  accursed 
Than  haunt  a  murderer's  bedside,  throng  my  b 
Temptations,  such  as  mortal  never  bore 
Since  Satan  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Sing  in  my  ear — and  all,  all  are  accuised! 
At  heart  I  have  betrayed  my  brother's  trust, 
Fiancesca's  openly.    Turn  where  I  will, 
As  if  enclosed  within  a  mirrored  hall, 
I  see  a  traitor.    Now  to  stand  erect, 
I^lrm  on  my  base  of  manly  constancy; 
Or,  if  I  stagger,  let  me  never  quit 
The  homely  path  (A  duty,  for  the  ways 
That  bkram  and  glitter  with  seductive  an !  [Exit. 
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ACT  III 

SCENE  I.    Ranini.    A  Recm  in  the  CasOe.    Lanootto  dis- 
cveered  reading, 
LAMaOTTO.   O!  fie,  philoeophyl  This  Seneca 
Reveb  in  wealth,  and  whines  about  the  poorl 
Talks  of  starvation  while  his  banquet  wiuts, 
And  fancies  that  a  two  hours'  appetite 
Throws  light  on  famine!   Doubtless  he  can  tell. 
As  he  skipe  nimbly  through  his  dandi^-girls, 
How  Bad  it  is  to  Ump  about  the  world 
A  aghtlesa  cripple!    Let  him  feel  the  crutch 
Wearing  against  his  heart,  and  then  I'd  hear 
This  nge  talk  glibly;  or  provide  a  pad. 
Stuffed  with  his  soft  philosophy,  to  ease 
His  aching  shoulder.    Pshawl  he  never  felt, 
Or  pain  would  chcdce  his  frothy  utterance. 
Tia  easy  for  the  doctor  to  compound 
His  nauseous  simples  for  a  sick  man's  health; 
But  let  him  swallow  them,  for  his  disease, 
Without  wry  faces.   Ah !  the  tug  is  there. 
Show  me  philosophy  in  rags,  in  want. 
Sick  of  a  fever,  with  a  back  like  mine. 
Creeping  to  wisdom  on  these  legs,  and  I 
Will  drink  its  comforts.    Out!  away  with  you! 
There's  no  such  thing  as  real  philosophy! 

[Thrmes  lUnm  Iht  booi.\ 
[Enter  Vetr.] 
Here  is  a  sage  who'll  teach  a  courtier 
The  laws  of  etitjuette,  a  statesman  rule, 
A  soldier  discipline,  a  poet  verse, 
And  each  mechanic  his  distinctive  trade; 
Yet  bring  him  to  his  motley,  and  how  wide 
He  shoota  from  reason!   We  can  understand 
All  business  but  our  own,  and  thrust  advice 
In  every  gaping  cranny  of  the  world; 
While  habit  shapes  us  to  our  own  dull  wcmIc, 
And  reason  nods  above  his  proper  task. 
Just  BO  philosophy  would  rectify 
All  things  abroad,  and  be  a  jade  at  home. 
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t^pe,  what  thiak  you  of  the  Emperor's  aim 
Towaids  Hui^afy? 

Fepb.  a  moBt  unwiae  design; 

For  marie,  my  bfd — 

Lanciotto.  Why,  there!  the  fact  cries  out 

Here's  motley  thinking  for  a  diadem ! — 
Ay,  and  more  wisely  in  tiis  own  regard. 

Pkpe.   You  flout  me,  cousin. 

LAMaoTTO.  Have  you  aught  that's  new? — 

Some  witty  trifle,  some  abeuid  conceit? 

Pepb.   Troth,  na 

LANdano.  Why  not  give  up  the  Emperor, 

And  bend  your  wisdom  on  your  duties,  Pepe? 

Pbps.   Because  the  Emperor  has  more  need  of 
wisdom 
Than  the  most  barren  fool  erf  wit 

Lanciotto.  Well  saidl 

Mere  habit  brings  the  fool  hade  to  his  art. 
Thb  jester  is  a  rare  philosopher. 
Teadi  me  phikMophy,  good  fool. 

Pbfb.  No  need. 

You'll  get  a  teacher  when  you  take  a  wife. 
If  she  do  not  instruct  you  in  more  arts 
Than  Aristotle  ever  thought  upon. 
The  good  (^  race  of  woman  haa  declined 
Into  a  sort  d  male  stupidity. 
I  had  a  sweetheart  once,  abb  lectured  grandly; 
No  matter  on  wfiat  subject  she  might  hit, 
T  was  all  the  same,  she  could  talk  and  she  would. 
Ste  had  no  ally  modesty;  sbedaahed 
Stra^ht  in  the  teeth  of  any  argument. 
And  talked  y(»]  deaf,  dumb,  blind.   Whatever  struck 
Upon  her  ear,  by  some  machinery. 
Set  her  tongue  waging.   Thank  the  Lord,  she  died  t— 
Dropped  in  the  middle  of  a  fierce  liarangue, 
Like  a  spent  hone.   It  was  an  even  tliii^ 
Whether  she  taUced  herself  or  me  to  death. 
The  latest  sign  ctf  life  was  in  her  tongue; 
It  wagged  till  sundown,  like  a  serpent's  tail. 
Long  after  all  the  rest  of  her  was  cold. 
Alas!   poor  Zippa! 
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LanciottO.  Were  you  married,  fool? 

Pkfe.    Married!    Have  I  the  scars  upoa  me? 
No; 
I  fell  in  love;  and  that  was  bad  enough, 
And  far  enough  for  a  mere  foot  to  go. 
Married!  why,  marriage  is  love's  purgatory, 
Wthout  a  heaven  beyond. 

Lanootto.  Fie,  athdst! 

Would  you  abolish  marriage? 
■     Fbfb.  Yes. 

LAHOotia  What? 

Pbpb.  Yes. 

Lahootto.  Depopulate  the  world? 
\   Pbpb.  No  fear  of  that. 

I'd  have  no  families,  no  Malatesti, 
Strutting  about  the  land,  with  pedigrees 
And  claims  bequeathed  them  by  their  ancestnv; 
No  fellows  vapouring  of  their  royal  blood; 
No  one  to  seize  a  whole  inheritance. 
And  rob  the  other  children  of  the  earth. 
By  Jove!  you  should  not  Icnow  your  fathers,  eveni 
I'd  have  you  spring,  like  toadstools,  fn»n  the  soil — 
Mere  sons  of  women — nothing  more  nor  lees — 
All  base-born,  and  all  equal.    There,  my  lord, 
There  is- a  simple  commonwealth  for  you! 
In  which  aspiring  merit  takes  the  lead, 
And  birth  goes  begging. 

Lanckhto.  It  is  so,  in  truth; 

And  by  the  simplest  means  1  ever  heard. 

Pbpb.    Think  of  it,  cousin.    Tell  it  to  your  friends. 
The  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  philosophers; 
Noise  it  about  the  earth,  and  let  it  stir 
The  sluggish  spirits  of  the  multitudes. 
Pursue  the  thought,  scan  it,  from  end  to  end, 
Through  all  its  latent  possibilities. 
It  is  a  great  seed  dropped,  I  promise  you, 
And  it  roust  sprout.    Thought  never  wholly  dies; 
It  only  wants  a  name — a  hard  Gieek  name — 
Some  few  apostles,  who  may  live  on  it — 
A  crowd  of  listeners,  with  the  average  dulness 
That  man  pcmaeaocB-  and  we  nganize; 
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^xead  our  new  doctrine,  like  a  general  plague; 
Talk  of  man's  propcss  and  development. 
Wrongs  of  society,  the  march  erf. mind. 
The  Devil,  Doctor  Faustua,  and  what  not; 
And,  lo!  this  pretty  world  turns  upside  down. 
All  with  a  fool's  ideal 

L&Naorta  By  Jupiter, 

You  hit  our  modem  teachers  to  a  hairl 
I  knew  this  fod  was  a  jidiilosopher. 
PepeisrighL   Mechanic  means  advance; 
Nature  bows  down  to  Science'  haughty  tread, 
And  tuma  the  wheel  of  smutty  artifice: 
New  governments  arise,  dilate,  decay. 
And  foster  creeds  and  churches  to  their  tastes: 
At  each  advance,  we  cry,  "Behold,  the  endT 
Tin  some  fresh  wonder  breaks  upon  the  age. 
But  man,  the  moral  creature,  midst  it  all 
Stands  still  unchanged;  n(»-  moves  towards  virtue  more, 
Nor  compiehends  the  mysteries  in  himself, 
MoR  than  wlien  Plato  taught  academies. 
Or  Zeno  thundered  from  his  Attic  porch. 

Pbtb.   I  know  not  that;  I  only  want  my  scheme 
Tried  for  a  ndiile.    I  am  a  politician, 
A  wrongs-of-man  man.    Hang  philosophy! 
Let  metaphysics  swallow,  at  a  gulp. 
Its  last  two  syllables,  and  purge  itself 
Clean  of  its  filthy  humoura!    I  am  one 
Ready  for  martyrdom,  for  stake  and  fire. 
If  I  can  make  my  great  idea  talce  rootl 
Zounds!  cousin,  if  I  had  an  audience, 
I'd  make  you  shudder  at  my  eloquencel 
I  have  an  itching  to  reform  the  world. 

hAsacmo,    Begin  at  home,  then. 

Pkpb.  Home  is  not  my  sphere; 

Heaven  picked  me  out  to  teach  my  fellow-men. 
I  am  a  very  firetwand  of  truth — 
A  self-oonsuming,  doomed,  devoted  brand — 
That  bums  to  asbes  while  I  light  the  world! 
I  feel  it  in  me.    I  am  moved,  inspired, 
Stined  into  utterance,  by  some  mystic  power 
0(  which  I  am  the  humble  instrument. 
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Lamciotto.    a  bad  d^eation,  sage,  a  bilious  turn, 
A  gnawiiig  stomach,  or  a  pinching  shoe. 

Pefe,  0!  hear,  but  spare  the  scoffer!   Spare  the  vretdi 
Who  aoeeia  at  the  anmnted  man  of  truth! 
When  we  reached  that,  I  and  my  f<^]oweis 
Would  rend  you  limb  from  limb.    There! — ha!  ha!  ha! 

[Lau^iinc,] 
Have  I  not  caught  the  slang  these  fellows  preach; 
A  grand,  ori^nal  idea,  to  tnck  it; 
And  all  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  reformer?  - 

LAHCiono.    You  have  indeed;  nor  do  I  wonder,  Pepe. 
Fool  as  you  are,  I  promise  you  success 
In  your  new  callii^,  if  you'll  set  it  up. 
The  thing  is  far  too  simple. 

Trumpet  souttds  within. 

Peps.  Hist!  my  lord. 

Lanootto.  '  That  calls  me  to  myself. 

Pbfb.  At  that  alarm, 

All  Rimini  leaped  up  upon  its  feet. 
Cousin,  your  bridal-train.    You  groan!    'Ods  wounds! 
Here  is  the  bridegroom  sorely  malcontent — 
The  sole  sad  face  in  RiminL    Since  mom,  - 
A  quiet  man  could  hardly  walk  the  streets. 
For  flowers  and  streamers.    All  the  town  is  gay. 
Feriiaps  'tis  merry  o'er  your  misery. 

LutaoTTO.    f^rhaps;  but  that  it  knows  not ' 

PRTB.  Yes,  H  does: 

It  knows  that  when  a  man's  about  to  wed. 
He's  ripe  to  laugh  at    Cousin,  tell  me,  now. 
Why  is  Pado  on  the  way  so  long? 
Ravenna's  but  dght  leagues  from  Rimini — 

Lanciotto.   Thst's'just  the  measure  of  your  tongue,  good  (o6L 
You  trouble  me.    I've  had  enough  of  you — 
Begone! 

Pbfb.    I'm  goii^;  but  you  see  I  limp. 
Have  pity  on  a  cripple,  gentle  Count.  \Limps. 

LANaoTTO.    Pepe! 

Pbfb.  A  miracle,  a  miracle! 

See,  see,  my  lord,  at  Pepe's  saintly  name 
The  tame  jog  on. 
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Malatbsta.    [TFittOH^I   Come,  Lanciottol 

LAMaono.  Horkl 

My  father  calk. 

Pbpr.  If  he  were  miiie,  I'd  go — 

That*!  a  good  boy!  [Pats  Luiaano's  badi. 

Luiaarro.    [Starting.]   Handset!  you'll  rue  it  dae!   [Exit. 

Pbfe.    ILau^Ung.]    Ha!  ha!  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  hump! 
Heavens,  how  he  aquirmed!  And  what  a  wish  I  had 
To  cry.  Ho!  camel!  leap  upon  his  back. 
And  ride  him  to  the  devil!  So,  we've  had 
A  pleasant  flitting  round  philosophy! 
The  Count  and  Fool  bumped  beads,  and  struck  ideas 
Out  by  the  contact!  Quite  a  pleasant  talk— 
A  friendly  convenatioti,  nothing  more — 
Twizt  nobleman  and  jester.   Hoi  my  turd, 
I  can  tosB  luits  as  high  as  any  man. 
So,  I  amuae  you  with  my  harmless  wit? 
Fepe's  your  frieDd  now — you  can  trust  in  hinh— - 
An  honest,  eimfde  fool  I  Just  try  it  once, 
You  uf^y,  misbegotten  dod  of  dirt! 
Ay,  but  the  hump — the  touch  upon  the  hum[^— 
The  start  and  wrig^e — that  was  rare!   Ha!  ha! 

[Exit,  lati^iiHg. 
SCENE  II. 

The  Same,    The  Grand  Square  before  the  Castle.    Soldiers  on 
guard,  vith  banners,  Sfc.    CrriZBMs,  in  holiday  dresses,  cross  the 
scene.     The  houses  are  hung  vith  trophies,  banners,  garlands, 
Sfc.    Enter  Malatesta,  n^  GuAXDS,  Attbndamts,  &c. 
Malatbsta.   Captain,  take  care  the  etieets  be  not  choked  up 

By  the  rude  rabble.    Send  to  Oesar's  bridge 

A  strong  detachment  of  your  men,  and  dear    - 

The  way  before  them.    See  that  nothing  check 

Tbe  bride's  Srat  entrance  into  Rimini. 

Station  your  veterans  in  the  front    Count  Guido 

Comes  with  his  daughter,  and  his  eyes  are  sharp. 

Keep  up  a  show  of  strength  before  him,  sir; 

And  set  acmie  labourera  to  work  upon 

The  broken  bastion.   Make  all  things  look  bright: 

As  if  we  stood  in  e^er  readiness. 

And  higfa  condition,  to  begin  a  war. 
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Keep  Guido  in  your  eye; 
And  if  you  see  him  looking  over-long 
Od  any  weakness  of  our  walls,  just  &ie 
Your  bulkiest  fellows  round  him;  or  get  up 
A  scuffle  with  the  people;  anything — 
Even  if  you  bteak  a  tead  or  two — to  draw 
His  vision  off.    But  where  our  strength  is  great. 
Take  heed  to  make  him  see  it.    You  conceive? 
Caftain.    Trust  me,  my  lord.  {Exit  with  Guaxds. 

Enter  Pbpb. 

PepE.  Room,  room!  Ahall;  ahalll 

I  piay  you,  good  man,  has  the  funeral  passed? 

Malatbsta.    Who  is  it  asks? 

Pbfb.  Pcpe  of  PiMlua, 

A  learned  doctor  of  uncivil  law. 

Malatesta.    But  how  a  funeral? 

Pbpe.  You  are  weak  of  wit. 

Francesca  of  Ravenna's  borne  to  church. 
And  never  issues  thence. 

Malatesta.  How,  doctor,  pray? 

PsFE.  Now,  for  a  citizen  of  Rimini, 
You're  sadly  dull.    Does  she  not  issue  thence 
Fanny  of  Rimini?    A  glorious  change, — 
A  kind  of  resurrecdon  in  the  flesh ! 

Mau^testa.  [Laughing.]  Ha!  ha!  thou  cunning  villain!  I  was 
caught. 
I  own  it,  doctor. 

Pbfe.    [Aside.]   This  old  fool  would  laugh 
To  see  me  break  a  straw,  because  the  bits 
Were  of  unequal  lengths.    My  character 
Carries  more  dulness,  in  the  guise  of  wit. 
Than  would  suffice  to  break  an  ass's  back. 

[Distant  stumU,  music,  Sfc] 
Harkt  here  comes  Jeptha's  daughter,  jo^png  on 
With  timbrels  and  with  dances. 

Malatesta,  Jeptha's  daughter! 

How  BO? 

Psrs.   Her  father's  sacrifice. 
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Malatesta.    (loHeAttif.]  Ho!  bol 

You'll  bunt  my  belt!  O!  you  outnigeouB  wretch. 
To  jest  at  Scripture! 

Pkfb.  You  outlandish  heathen, 

'TIS  not  in  Scripture! 

Malaissta.  Is  it  not? 

Pbpb.  No  moie 

Than  you  are  in  heaven.   Mere  Hebrew  history. 
She  went  up  to  the  mouataina,  to  bewail 
Tbe  too-long  keeping  of  her  honesty. 
There's  woman  for  you!  there's  a  character! 
What  man  would  ever  think  of  such  a  thing? 
Ah!  we  of  Rimini  have  little  cause 
For  such  a  sorrow.   Would  she'd  been  my  wife! 
I'll  marry  any  woman  in  her  case. 

Malatesta.    Why,  Pepe? 

Pbfs.  Why?  because,  in  two  months'  time. 

Along  comes  father  Jeptha  with  his  knife. 
And  there's  an  end.    Where  is  your  sacrifice? 
Where's  Isaac,  Abraham?    Build  your  altar  up; 
One  pile  will  do  for  both. 

Malatecta.  That's  Scripture,  sure, 

Pbpb.  Then  I'm  a  ram,  and  you  may  daughter  me 
In  Isaac's  stead. 

Malatesta.    Here  comes  the  vanguard.    Where, 
Where  is  that  laggard? 

Peps.  At  the  mirrtx-,  uncle,  - 

Making  himself  look  beautiful.    He  comes, 

[Lookup  out.] 
Fresh  as  a  bridq^room!  Mark  his  doublet's  fit 
Across  the  shoulders,  and  his  hose! — 
By  Jove,  he  nearly  looks  like  any  other  man! 

Malatesta.    You'd  best  not  let  him  hear  you.   Sirrah,  knave, 
I  have  a  mind  to  swinge  you !  [Seaes  kts  ear. 

Pbpb.  Loose  my  earl 

You've  got  the  wrong  sow,  swineherd!    You're  unjust 
Being  his  father,  1  was  fool  sufficient 
To  think  you  fashioned  him  to  suit  yourself. 
By  way  of  a  variety.    Tbe  thought 
Was  good  enough,  the  practice  damnable. 

Malatesta.    Hush!  or  I'll  clap  you  in  the  [nllory. 
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£flter  LAMoono. 
>    Tbpb.' [Singi.]   Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho! — old  Time  has 
We're  boni,  we  mourn,  we  wed,  we  bed. 
We  have  a  devilish  aching  head; 
So  down  we  lie, 
And  die,  and  fry; 
Aad  there's  a  merry  end  of  thii^t 

[itusic,  Sfc,  teilkiiL] 
Here  come  Ravenna's  eagles  for  a  rooet 
In  Riminit   The  air  is  blade  with  them. 
When  go  they  hence?   Wherever  yon  bird  builds, 
The  nest  remains  for  ages.    Have  an  eye,  - 
Or  Malatesta's  elephant  may  fed 
The  eagle's  talons. 

Lamootto.  You're  a  raven,  aroaker. 

Pbfb.  And  you  no  white  crow,  to  insure  us  luclc 

Malatbsta.    There's  matter  in  his  croak. 

PepB.  There  always  is; 

But  men  lack  ears. 

Malatbsta.   Then  eyes  must  do  our  woric 
Old  Gutdo  shall  be  looked  to.    If  his  force 
Appear  too  great,  I'll  camp  him  out  of  town. 

LAMnOTTO,    Father,  you  are  a  sorry  host. ' 

Malatbsta.  Well,  well, 

I'm  a  good  landlord,  though.    I  do  not  HIk 
Thb  fl^ht  of  eagles  more  than  Pepe.    'Sdeathl 
Guido  was  ever  treacherous. 

LAKaorro.  My  kird, 

You  mar  my  hdiday  by  such  a  thought.  ' 
My  holidayl  Dear  saints!  it  seems  to  me 
That  all  of  you  are  mocking  me. 

Phfb. 
Guido  was  ever  treadierous? — so — sol 

Malatbsta.    So— sol  How  so? 

Pbpb.  What  if  this  treachery 

Run  in  the  Uood?   Well  tap  a  vein  then — sol 

Malatbsta.  Sew  up  your  mouth,  and  mind  your  fiiotisg 
fool! 

Pbpb.  Am  I  sot  fooling?  Why,  my  Imd,  I  thought 
The  fooling  exquisite. 
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LahOotto.   \Aside.]    ■   ■  This  thoughtless  knave 
Hits  near  ua  BOfoetiines  with  bis  random  shafts. 
Marriage  iar  mel    I  cannot  comprehend, 
I  cannot  take  it  to  my  heart;  the  thing 
Seems  gross,  absurd,  ridicuUMis.   Ahl  well, 
My  father  bears  the  f<^y  of  it  all; 
I'm  but  an  actor  in  his  comedy. 
My  part  is  bad,  but  I  must  through  with  it. 

[Raires. 
Skouts,  music,  Efc,  mUmt. 

PSPE.   Loc4I  here's  the  whole  parade!   MaHc  yonder  knave — 
The  bead  one  with  the  standard.    Nature,  nature! 
Hadst  thou  a  hand  in  such  a  trntch-work?   Why, 
A  forest  of  his  l^s  would  scarcely  make 
A  bundi  of  fagots.    Mark  old  Guido,  tool 
He  looks  like  Judas  with  his  silver.   Hoi  - 
Here's  news  from  sweet  Ravennal 

Mal&TSSFA.     [Laughing.]  Hal  hal  hal 

Psps.  Ah!now  the  bride! — that'a{something--Bhe  is  tooth-some. 
Lodt  you,  my  lord — now,  while  the  prepress  halts — 
Cousin  Paok>,  has  be  got  the  dumps? 
Mercy!  to  see  him,  one  might  almost  think 
T  was  his  own  marriage.    What  a  doleful  facet 
The  boy  is  ilL    He  caught  a  fever,  unde, 
Travdlii^  aooss  the  marshes.    Physic!  physic! 
If  he  be  really  dying,  get  a  doctor. 
And  cut  the  matter  short.    Twere  merdfuL 

Malatbsta.  For  heaven's  sake,  cease  your  clamour!    f  shall 
have 
No  face  to  meet  them  dae.    "lis  strange,  for  all: 
What  ails  Paofe? 

Pkpk.  laying,  by  this  hand! 

Malatbsta.   Then  I  will  h^  you. 

Pkpk.  Don't  take  up  my  craft 

Wit's  such  a  stranger  in  your  hnln  that  I 
Scarce  knew  my  lodger  venturing  from  your  mouth. 
Now  they  come  on  a%fihi, 

Malatrsta.  Stand  back  I 

Pkpk.   [Leohmg  nrniuL]  The  bridegroom? 

He  flies  betioies,  before  the  bride  ebovn  ^ht 

[Walks  back,  looking  Jor  LAHaoiTO. 
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JIfwMi:,  shouts,  ringing  uf  bells,  Sfc.    Enter  Mbm-at-Aus,  wUk 

haiuurs,  Sfc,  Guido,  Cardinal,  Knights,  Attksdamts,  Sfc; 

then  Paolo,  conducting  Fxancesca,  JoUawed  by  Ritta,  LADtEs, 

Pagbs,  Sfc,  and  other  Mhn-at-Akus.     They  file  around  the 

staet,  and  halt. 

Malatbsta.    Welcome,  to  Rimini,  Count  Guido!    Welcome, 
And  fair  impreaBionB  of  our  poor  abode, 
To  you,  my  daughterl   You  are  wdl  returned, 
My  Bon,  Ftolo!  Let  me  bless  you,  son. 

[Paolo  approaches.] 
How  many  spears  are  in  old  Guido'a  tiain? 

{Apart  to  Paou>. 

VkOU).     Some  ten-score. 

Malatesta.  Footmen? 

Paolo.  Double  that  - 

Malatbsta.  Tia  well. 

J^ain  I  bid  you  welcome!    Make  no  show 
Of  useless  ceremony  with  us.    Friends 
Have  closer  titles  than  the  empty  name. 
We  have  provided  entertainment,  Count, 
For  all  your  followers,  in  the  midst  of  us. 
We  tnist  the  veterans  of  Rimini 
May  prove  your  soldiers  that  our  courtesy 
Does  not  lag  far  behind  their  warlike  zeal. 
Let  us  drop  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  henceforth. 
Coupling  the  names  of  Rimini  and  Ravenna 
As  bridegroom's  to  his  bride's. 

Guido.  Count  Malatesta, 

I  am  no  rhetorician,  or  my  words 
Might  keep  more  even  with  the  love  I  feel : 
Simply,  I  thank  you.    V/ith  an  honest  hand 
I  take  the  hand  which  you  extend  to  me. 
And  hope  our  grasp  may  never  lose  its  warmth.— 
You  marked  the  bastion  by  the  water-ude? 
Weak  as  a  bulrush.  [Apart  to  a  Knigbt. 

Knight.  Tottering  weak,  my  lord. 

Guido.    Remember  it;  and  when  you're  private,  sir. 
Draw  me  a  plan. 

Knight.  1  will,  my  lord. 

GuiDa  How's  this? 

I  do  not  Me  my  future  no-in-law. 
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Malatssta.    Lanciotto! 

LANClorro.    [Advancing.]    I  Am  here,  my  lord. 

Feamcbsca.    [Starting.]  0!  heaven! 

Is  that  my  husband,  Count  Paolo?    You, 
You  then,  among  the  rest,  have  played  me  false! 
He  is — [Apart  to  PaojO. 

Paolo  My  brother. 

Lanciotto  [Aside.]  Hal  she  turns  fiom  me. 

Pbpb.    [ApprooMni  Lamciotto,  sings.] 

Around,  around  the  lady  turned, 
She  turned  not  to  her  lord; 

She  tumed  around  to  a  gallant,  gallant  knight. 
Who  ate  at  his  father's  board. 

A  pretty  ballad!  all  oa  one  string  though. 
LAMaorra    Fepe,  go  hence!    [Pepe  retires.] 

[Aiide.]    I  saw  her  start  and  pale. 
Turn  o&  irith  horror;  as  U  she  had  seen — 
What? — simply  me.    Fw,  am  I  not  enough. 
And  something  over,  to  make  ladies  quail. 
Start,  hide  their  faces,  whisper  to  their  fnends. 
Point  at  me — dare  she? — and  perform  such  tricks 
As  women  will  when  monsters  blast  their  sight? 
O!  saints  above  me,  have  I  come  so  low? 
Yon  damsel  of  Ravenna  shall  bewail 
That  start  and  duidder.    I  am  mad,  mad,  mad! 
I  must  be  patient.    They  have  trifled  with  her: 
Lkd  to  her,  liedl    There's  half  the  misery 
Of  this  broad  earth,  all  crowded  in  one  word. 
Lied,  lied ! — ^Who  has  not  suffered  frc»n  a  lie? 
Tbey'ie  all  aghast — all  looldi^  at  me  too. 
Franceaca's  irtiiter  than  the  t>row  of  fear:- 
I^olo  talks. — Brother,  is  that  well  meant? 
What  if  I  draw  my  sword,  and  fight  my  way 
Out  of  this  cumed  town?    Twould  be  relief. 
Has  shame  do  hiding-place?    I've  touched  the  depth 
Of  human  infamy,  and  tbeiv  I  rest. 
By  heaven,  I'll  Ixnve  this  business  out!    Shall  they 
Say  at  Ravenna  that  Count  Lanciotto, 
Who's  driven  their  shivering  squadrons  to  their  homes, 
H^E^id  with  terror,  tumed  before  their  eyes 
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And  slunk  away?  They'll  look  nw  from  the  fidd, 

When  we  encounter  next   Why  should  not  I 

Strut  with  my  ihapeleas  body,  as  <Ad  Guido 

Struts  with  his  riiapdess  heart?  I'Udoitl   [Offeri,   biU  sMwtf 

back.]    'Sdeath! 
Am  I  BO  false  as  to  fwBwear  myself? 
Lady  Francesca!  [Approaches  FUMCBSCA. 

FiAHCiscA.       Sir—my  k>rd— 

LAMaoTTo.  ■  Dear  lady, 

I  have  a  share  in  your  embarrosBment, 
And  know  the  feelioga  that  possess  you  now. 

Frahcssca.    O!  you  do  not. 

Paolo.    [Advancing.]    My  lady — 

Lanootto.  Gentle  brother. 

Leave  this  to  me.   [Paolo  retires. 

FbANCBSCA.  Pray  do  not  send  him  c^. 

Lamootto.    TIs  fitter  so. 

Prancssca.  '  He  onnforts  me. 

LANaoTTO.  Indeed? 

Do  you  need  comfort? 

FRANCESCA.  No,  no — pardon  me! 

But  then — ^he  is — you  are — 

LaNCiOTto.  Take  breath,  and  speak. 

FBANCBSCA.  '  I  am  confused,   'da    true.     But,  then,  my 
loid, 
You  are  a  stranger  to  me;  and  Paolo 
I've  known  so  longt 

LANaoTTO.  Since  yesterday. 

FsANCsscA.  Ah!  well: 

But  the  relationship  between  us  two 
Is  of  80  dose  a  nature,  while  the  knowledge, 
That  each  may  have  of  each,  so  slender  is 
That  ^  two  jar.    Be^des,  Paolo  is 
Nothing  to  me,  while  you  are  everything. 
Can  I  not  act?    [Aside. 

Lanciotto.  I  scarcely  understand. 

You  say  your  kno^edge  of  me,  till  to-day. 
Was  inccHuplete.    Has  naught  been  said  of  me 
By  Count  Paolo  or  your  father? 

Francesca.  Yes; 

But  nothing  definite. ' 
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LuKiono.  Perchance,  no  hint 

Ai  to  my  irays,  my  feeUnga,  mannen,  or— 
Or— or — u  I  was  nyinr— faal  hal — or— 

[£a«fftni£.I 
Aa  tt»  my  person? 

Pkamcbsca.    Nothing,  aa  to  that. 

LANaoTTO.    To  what? 

Fkahcbsca.      Your — person. 

LANOono.  That's  the  least  of  alL    [Tums  asUei 

Now,  had  I  Guido  of  Ravenna's  bead 
Under  this  heel,  I'd  grind  it  into  dusti 
False  viUain,  to  betray  hi>  ""ipt*  duldl 
And  thou,  Paolo — not  a  whit  behind— 
Helping  his  craft  with  inconsideTate  love^ 
Lady  Francesca,  when  my  brother  left, 
I  chatted  him,  as  be  loved  me,  to  conceal 
Nothing  from  you  that  b«e  on  me:  and  now 
That  you  have  seen  me,  and  conversed  with  me. 
If  you  object  to  anything  in  me,— 
Go,  I  reloseyou. 

Fbaikssca.        But  Ravenna's  peace? 

LAHCiOTto.    Shall  not  be  perilled.  / 

Guido.    [Comine  beMai,  vkisptrs  Jksr.]    TruM  him  not,  my 
child;  * 

I  know  his  ways;  he'd  rather  fight  than  wed. 
lis  but  a  wish  to  have  the  war  afoot. 
Stand  firm  for  poor  Raveoaa!- 

Lamootto.  Well,  my  lady. 

Shall  we  coodude  a  lasting  peace  between  us- 
fiy  truce  or  marriage  rites?- 

Cnjwo.  {Wftttpen  her.]        The  devil  tempts  thee: 
Think  of  Ravenna,  think  of  mel 

LAHOorro.  My  lord, 

1  see  my  father  waits  you.  [GmDO  rttku. 

Fkancbsca.  Gentle  sir, 

You  do  me  little  honour  tn  the  choice. 

Lanciotto.    My  aim  is  justice. 

Fsancrsca.  Wouki  you  cast  me  oSi 

LAMaoTTO.     Not  for  the  work],  if  honestly  obtained; 
Not  for  the  world  would  1  obtain  you  falsely. 

FftAMCBSCA.    The  rites  were  half  concluded  ere  we  met. 
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LANaoTTO.    Meeting,  would  you  withdraw? 

Fkancbsca.  No.    Bitter  word!    [Aside. 

Lanciotto.     No!    Are  you  dealing  fairly? 

Fkancbsca.  I  have  said. 

LAMaoTTO.    0!  rapture,  rapture!    Can  it  be  that  I— 
Now  I'll  Bpeak  plainly;  for  a  cbcnce  like  thine 
ImpUea  such  love  as  woman  never  felt 
Love  mel    Then  monsters  beget  miradea, 
And  Heaven  provides  where  human  means  fall  short. 
Lady,  I'll  worship  thee!  I'll  line  thy  path 
With  suppliant  kii^!  Thy  waiting-maids  shall  be 
Unransorned  princesses!  Mankind  shall  bow 
One  neck  to  thee,  as  Persia's  multitudes 
Before  the  ri^i^  sun!  From  this  small  town. 
This  centre  of  my  conquests,  I  will  spread 
An  empire  touching  the  extremes  of  earth! 
I'll  raise  once  more  the  name  of  ancient  Rome; 
And  what  she  swayed  she  shall  reclaim  ^ainl 
If  I  grow  mad  because  you  smile  on  me. 
Think  of  the  glory  of  thy  love;  and  know 
How  hard  it  is,  for  such  a  one  as  I, 
To  gaze  unshaken  on  divinity! 
There's  no  such  love  as  mine  alive  in  man. 
From  every  comer  of  the  frowning  earth. 
It  has  been  cruwded  back  into  my  heart. 
Now,  take  it  all!    If  that  be  not  enough. 
Ask,  and  thy  wish  shall  be  omnipotent! 
Your  hand.    [Takes  her  hand.]    It  wavers. 

Francesca.  So  does  not  my  heart 

Lanootto.       Bravo !      Thou    art    every    way    a    aoldie 
wife; 
Thou  shouldst  have  been  a  Csesar's!    Father,  hark! 
I  blamed  your  judgment,  only  to  perceive 
The  weakness  of  my  own. 

Maijitssta.  What  means  all  this? 

Lanciotto.    It  means  that  this  fair  lady — though  I  gave 
Release  to  her,  and  to  Ravenna — placed 
The  liberal  hand,  which  I  restored  to  her. 
Back  in  my  own,  of  her  own  free  good-will. 
Is  it  not  wonderful? 

Malatesta.  How  BO? 
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Lahootio.  How  bo! 

Paoux     Alaa!  'tis  as  I  feared!  lAiide. 

Malatbcta.  You're  humble? — How? 

Lanootto.    Now  shall  I  cry  aloud  to  all  the  world. 
Make  my  deformity  my  pride,  and  say, 
Because  abe  loves  me,  I  may  boast  of  it?    [AsuU.] 
No  matter,  father,  I  am  happy;  you. 
As  the  Ueaaed  cause,  shall  sheu«  my  haf^ness. 
Let  ua  be  moving.    Revels,  dashed  with  wine, 
SbaU  multifdy  the  joys  of  this  sweet  dayi 
Tliere's  not  a  blessing  in  the  cup  of  life 
I  have  not  tasted  of  within  an  hour! 

Fbahcbsu.      [An<U.]       Thus    I    begin    the     practice    of 
deceit. 
Taught  by  deceivers,  at  a  fearful  cost 
The  banlcrupt  gambler  has  become  the  cheat. 
And  lives  by  arts  that  eiewbile  ruined  me. 
Where  it  wUI  end.  Heaven  knows;  but  1 — 
I  have  betrayed  the  noUest  heart  of  all! 

LaiKnoTTO.       Draw     down     thy    dusky    vapours,     sullen 
night — 
Refuse,  ye  stars,  to  shine  upon  the  world — 
Let  everlasting  blackness  wrap  the  sun, 
And  whisper  terror  to  the  universe! 
We  need  ye  not!  we'll  blind  ye,  if  ye  dare 
Peer  with  lack-lustre  on  our  revelry! 
I  have  at  heart  a  passion,  that  would  make 
All  nature  Uaze  with  recreated  light!    [ExtiaU. 


The  Same.    An  Apartment  in  the  CasOe.    Enter 

LAHaOITO, 

Lanciottd.     It  cannot  be  that  I  have  duped  myself, 
That  my  desire  has  played  into  the  hand 
Of  my  bdief;  yet  such  a  thing  might  be. 
We  palm  more  frauds  upon  our  eim;^  selves 
Than  knavery  puts  upon  us.    Could  I  trust 
The  open  candour  of  an  angel's  brow, 
I  must  believe  Franccsca'o.    But  the  tongue 
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Should  cofuummate  the  proof  upon  the  brow. 

And  give  the  truth  its  word.   The  fault  lies  therb 

I've  tried  her.    Press  her  as  I  may  to  it, 

She  will  not  utter  those  three  little  words — 

"1  love  thee."    She  will  say,  "I'll  marry  you^— 

I'll  be  your  duteous  wife; — I'll  cheer  your  days}— 

I'll  do  whate'er  I  can."    But  at  the  pant 

Of  present  love,  she  ever  shifts  the  ground, 

Wnda  round  the  word,  laughs,  calls  me  "Infidell— 

How  can  I  doubt?"   So,  on  and  on.    But  yet. 

For  all  her  dainty  ways,  she  never  says, 

Franldy,  I  love  thee.    I  am  jealous — tmel 

Suspidous — triiel  distrustful  of  myself; — 

S|)e  knows  all  that   Ay,  and  she  likewise  knows, 

A  single  waking  tA  her  morning  breath 

Would  blow  these  vapours  off.    I  would  not  take 

The  barren  offa*  of  a  heartless  hand. 

If  all  the  Indies  cowered  under  It 

Perhaps  she  loves  another?   No;  she  said, 

"I  love  you.  Count,  aa  wdl  as  any  roan;" 

And  laughed,  as  if  she  thought  that  precious  wit 

I  turn  her  nonsense  into  argument, 

And  think  I  reason.    Shall  I  give  her  up? 

Rail  at  her  heartlessness,  and  bid  her  go 

Bade  to  Ravenna?    But  she  clings  to  me, 

At  the  least  hint  of  parting.    Ah!  'tis  sweet, 

Sweeter  than  slumber  to  the  lids  of  pain. 

To  fancy  that  a  shadow  of  true  love 

May  fall  on  this  God-stricken  mould  of  wo^ 

From  so  serene  a  nature.    Beautiful 

Is  the  first  vision  of  a  desert  brook. 

Shining  beneath  its  palmy  garniture. 

To  one  who  travels  on  his  easy  way; 

What  is  it  to  the  blood-shot,  aching  eye 

Of  some  poor  wight  who  crawls  with  gory  feet. 

In  famished  madness,  to  its  very  brink; 

And  throws  his  sun-scorched  limbs  upon  the  cool 

And  humid  margin  of  its  shady  strand. 

To  suck  up  life  at  every  eager  gasp? 

Such  seems  Fntnoesca  to  my  thirsting  sod; 

Shall  I  turn  off  and  die? 
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Pbpb.  Good-nKwning,  coiuiiil 

LuKiOTio.    Good-nKxning  to  your  foolish  nuLJestjr) 

Pbpb.    The  tame  to  your  majeadc  foolery! 

Lanootto.    You  compltmentl 

PXPK.  I  am  a  troubadour, 

A  ballad-inonger  of  fine  moi^rd  hallada. 
And  tberefore  running  o'er  with  elegance. 
Wilt  bear  my  verae? 

Lamootto.  With  patience? 

Pbpb.  No,  with  rapture. 

You  nniit  go  mad — weep,  rend  your  clothes,  and  ndl 
Over  and  over,  like  the  ancient  Greeks, 
When  listtning  to  Iliad. 

LiHOOTTO.  Sing,  then,  nngi 

And  if  you  equal  Homer  in  your  song, 
Why,  roll  I  must,  by  sheer  compulrion. 

Pbfb.  Nay, 

You  lack  the  temper  of  the  fine-eared  Creek. 
You  will  not  roll;  but  that  shall  not  disgrace 
My  gallant  ballad,  fallen  on  evil  times.        [5m(s.| 
My  father  had  a  blue-black  head, 

My  uncle's  head  was  reddirfi — maybe. 
My  mother's  hair  was  noways  red, 
Sing  high  ho!  the  pretty  baby! 
Mark  the  simplicity  of  that!    'Tis  called 
"The  Babe's  Confession,"  spoken  just  before 
His  father  stian{^  him. 

Lanciotto.  Most  marvellous! 

You  struggle  with  a  legend  worth  your  art 

Pepb.     Now  to  the  second  stanza.    Note  the  hint 
I  drop  about  the  baby's  parentage:  • 

So  ddicatdy  too!    A  maid  might  sing, 
And  iKver  blush  at  it.    Girls  love  these  songs 
Of  sugared  wickedness.   They'll  go  miles  about. 
To  say  a  foul  thii%  in  a  cleanly  way. 
A  decent  immorality,  my  lord. 
Is  art's  qiedfic.    Get  the  passions  up. 
But  never  wring  the  stomach. 

LAMCiaiTO.  Triumphant  art! 
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Pbpb.    [Sines.] 
My  father  combed  his  blue-bladt  head. 

My  uncle  combed  hia  red  head — mayfaet 
My  mother  combed  my  head,  and  said, 
Sag  high  ho!  my  red-haired  baby. 
Lamciotto.    Fie,  Ae!  go  comb  your  hair  ki  private. 
Pepb.  What) 

Wilt  you  not  hear?   Now  comes  the  tragedy.  [Simit.] 

My  father  tore  my  red,  red  head,  - 

My  unde  tore  my  father's— maybe, 
My  mother  tore  both  till  they  bled— 
Sing  high  ho!  your  brother's  baby! 
LANaoTTO.    Why,  what  a  hair-rending! 
Pgpe.  Thence  wip  arose; 

A  striking  epoch  in  man's  history. 
But  did  you  notice  the  concluding  line, 
Sung  by  the  victim's  mother?   There's  a  hit! 
"Sing  high  ho!  your  brother's  baby!" 
Which  brother's,  pray  you?   That's  the  mystery, 
The  adumbration  of  poetic  art. 
And  there  I  leave  it  to  perplex  mankiiid. 
It  has  a  moral,  fathers  should  regard, — 
A  black-haired  dog  breeds  not  a  red-haired  cur. 
Treasure  this  knowledge:  you're  about  to  wive; 
And  no  one  knows  what  accident — 

Lanciotto.  Peace,  fool! 

So  all  this  cunning  thing  was  wound  about. 
To  cast  a  jibe  at  my  deformity?    [Tears  off  Pepb's  ai^.]- 
There  lies  your  cap,  the  emblem  that  protects 
Your  heati  from  chastisement.    Now,  Pepe,  hark! 
Of  late  you've  taken  to  reviling  me; 
Under  your  motley,  you  have  dared  to  jest 
At  God's  inflictions.    Let  me  tell  you,  fool. 
No  man  e'er  lived,  to  make  a  second  jest 
At  me,  before  your  time! 

Pbpb.  Boo!  bloody-bones! 

If  you're  a  coward — which  1  hardly  think — 
You'll  have  me  Hogged,  or  put  into  a  cell, 
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Or  fed  to  wolves.    If  you  are  bold  of  heart, 
You'll  let  me  run.    Do  not;  I'U  workyou  hannl 
I,  Bei^m  Pepe,  Btanding  as  a  man, 
Without  my  motley,  t^  you,  in  [dain  terms, 
I'll  woi^  you  harm — I'll  do  you  mischief,  man! 

Lahootto.    I,  Landotto,  Count  of  Rimini, 
Will  hang  you,  then.    Put  on  your  jingling  cap; 
You  i^ease  my  father.    But  remember,  feed. 
No  jests  at  me! 

Pbfb.  I  will  try  earnest  next, 

Lahciotto.    And  I  the  gallows. 

PkpB.  Well,  oy  quits,  cry  quits!  . 

Ill  stretch  your  heart,  and  you  my  neck — quits,  quits! 

LANClorra       Go,     fool!      Your     weakness    bounds    your 
malice. 

PBPB.  Yes: 

So  you  all  think,  you  savage  genUemen, 
Until  you  feel  my  sting.    Hang,  hang  away! 
It  is  an  airy,  wholesome  sort  of  death. 
Much  to  my  liking.    When  I  hang,  my  friend, 
You'D  be  chief  mourner,  I  can  promise  you. 
Hang  me!   I've  quite  a  notion  to  be  hung: 
I'll  do  my  utmost  to  deserve  it.    Hang!  [Exit. 

LAMaorro.     I  am  bemocked  on  all  sides.    My  sad  state 
Has  pven  the  licensed  and  unlicensed  fool 
Charter  to  challenge  me  at  every  turn. 
The  jester's  laughing  bauble  blunts  my  sword, 
His  gibes  cut  deeper  than  its  fearful  edge;  - 
And  I,  a  man,  a  soldier,  and  a  prince, 
Befon  this  motley  patchwork  of  a  man. 
Stand  all  appalled,  as  if  he  wete  a  glasa* 
Wbernn  1  saw  my  own  deformity. 
O  Heaven!  a  tear — one  little  tear — to  wash 
This  aching  dryness  of  the  heart  awayl 

Enler  PaolO. 
Paolo.    What  aHs  the  fool?   He  passed  me,  muttering- 
The  strangest  garble  in  the  fiercest  tone. 
"Ha!  ba!"  cried  he,  "they  made  a  fool  of  me^ 
A  motley  man,  a  slave;  as  if  I  felt 
No  stir  in  me  of  manly  dignityl 
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Hal  ba!  a  fool— a  paiated  (Jaything,  fay — 

For  men  to  Idck  about  this  d^ty  world! — 

My  world  as  well  as  theira. — God'i  world,  I  trowl 

I  will  get  even  with  them  yet — ha!  ha! 

In  the  democracy  of  death  we'll  square.  - 

I'll  crawl  and  lie  beside  a  king's  own  son; 

Kiw  a  youi^  piinceas,  dead  lip  to  dead  lip; 

Putt  the  Pope's  nose;  and  kidc  down  Chariem^ne, 

Throne,  crown,  and  all,  where  the  old  idiot  sprawla, 

Safe  as  he  thinlu,  rotting  in  royal  state! " 

And  then  he  laughed  and  gibbered,  as  if  drunk 

With  some  infernal  ecstasy. 

LANaoTTo.  Poor  fool! 

That  is  the  groundwork  of  his  malice,  then, — 
His  oonsciouB  difference  from  the  rest  of  men? 
I,  of  all  men,  should  pity  him  the  most 
Poor  Pepe!    I'll  be  kinder,    I  have  wronged 
A  feeUng  heart.    Poor  Pepe! 

Paolo.  Sad  ^ain! 

Where  has  the  rapture  gone  of  yesterday? 

LAKaono.    Where  are  the  leaves  ol  Summer?    Where  the 
snows 
(M  last  year's  Winter?   Where  the  joys  and  gtkfB 
That  shut  our  eyes  to  yesternight's  repoee. 
And  woke  not  on  the  morrow?   Joys  and  grieb, 
Huntsmen  and  hounds,  ye  follow  us  as  game,  - 
Poor  panting  outcasts  of  your  forest-lawl 
Each  cheers  the  others, — one  with  wild  halloos. 
And  one  with  whines  and  howls. — A  dreadful  diaae. 
That  only  closes  when  horns  sound  A  mortJ 

VaOLQ.   Thus  ever  up  and  down!  Arouse  yourself , 
Balance  your  mind  more  evenly,  and  hunt  - 
For  honey  in  the  wormwood. 

Lanciotto.  Or  find  gall 

Hid  in  the  hanging  chalice  of  the  rose: 
Which  think  you  better?    If  my  mood  offend, 
We'll  turn  to  business, — to  the  empty  cares 
That  make  such  pother  in  our  feverish  life. 
When  at  Ravenna,  did  you  ever  bear 
Of  any  romance  in  Francesca's  life? 
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A  love-tilt,  gallantry,  or  anything 
That  might  have  toudied  her  heart? 

Paolo.  Not  lightly  even. 

I  think  her  heart  as  virgin  as  her  hand. 

LANaOTTO.    Then  there  is  hope. 

Paolo.  Of  what? 

LAMaoTTO.  Of  winning  her. 

Paolo.  Grammercy!   Landotto,  are  you  sane? 
You  boasted  yesterday — 

LAMaono.      And  chained  toJay. 
Is  that  so  strange?    I  always  mend  the  fault 
Of  yesterday  with  wisdom  of  to-day. 
She  does  not  love  me. 

Paolo.  Pshaw!  she  marries  you: 

Tweie  pnxA  enough  for  me. 

Lanciotto.  Perhaps,  she  loves  you. 

Paolo.    Me,  Landotto,  me!    For  mercy's  sake, 
Blot  out  such  thoughts — they  madden  me!   What,  lov^— 
She  love — yet  marry  you ! 

LAHaoiTO.  It  moves  you  much. 

Twas  but  a  fieetii^;  fancy,  nothing  more. 

PkOLO.    You  have  sudi  wild  conjectures! 

LANaono.  Well,  to  ne 

They  seem  quite  tame;  they  are  my  bed-felloira. 
Think,  to  a  modest  woman,  what  must  be 
The  loathsome  kisses  of  an  unloved  man — 
A  gross,  coarse  niffian! 

PacMpO.  0!  good  heavens,  forbear! 

LAMaorro.    What  shocks  you  so? 

Paolo.-  The  picture  which  you  draw. 

Wronging  yourself  by  horrid  images. 

Lanootto.  Until  she  love  me,  till  I  know,  beytnid 
The  cavil  <rf  a  doubt,  that  she  u  mine— 
Whrfly,  past  question — do  you  think  that  I 
Could  so  afflict  the  woman  whom  I  love? 

Pa<xx>.  You  love  her,  Lanciotto  I 

Lahootto.  Next  to  you, 

Dearer  than  anything  in  nature's  scope. 

Pitax),  [Aside.]  O!  Heaven,  that  I  must  bear  tlusi  Yes,  and 
more, — 
More  torture  thaa  I  dare  to  think  upon, 
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spreads  out  before  me  with  the  coming  years. 
And  holds  a  record  blotted  with  my  tears, 
As  that  which  I  must  suffer! 

Lanciotto.  Come,  Paolo, 

Come  help  me  woo.    I  need  your  guiding  eye. 
To  signal  me,  if  I  should  sail  astray. 

Paolo.  O'.  torture,  torturel  [Aside. 

LAMaoTTO.  You  and  1,  perdunce, 

Jtnning  our  forces,  may  prevail  at  last 
They  call  love  like  a  battle.  As  for  me, 
I'm  not  a  soldier  equal  to  such  wars, 
Despite  my  arduous  schooling.   Tutor  me 
In  the  best  arts  of  amorous  strategy. 
1  am  quite  raw,  Paolo.   Glances,  sighs. 
Sweets  of  the  lip,  and  arrows  of  the  eye. 
Shrugs,  crii^es,  compliments,  are  new  to  me; 
And  I  shall  handle  them  with  little  art. 
Will  you  instruct  me? 

pA(H^.  Conquer  for  yourself. 

Two  captains  share  one  honour:  keep  it  all. 
What  if  I  ask  to  share  the  spoils? 

Lanciotto.  [Laugking.]  Ha!hal 

I'll  trust  you,  brother.  I-et  us  go  to  her: 
Francesca  is  neglected  while  we  jest. 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  your  fair  face. 
And  noble  figure,  always  cheer  me  up, 
More  than  your  words;  there's  healing  in  them,  too. 
For  my  worst  griefs.    Dear  brother,  let  us  in.  [Exmnt. 


The  Same.   A  Chamber  in  the  Same.   Francesca  and 
RlTTA  discovered  at  the  bridal  loHet. 

RlTTA.   [Sings.] 


Rtng  high,  ring  high!  to  earth  and  sky; 

A  lady  goes  a-wedding; 
The  people  shout,  the  show  draws  out, 

^Vnd  Mniles  the  bride  U  sheddiDg. 
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No  bell  for  you,  ye  raided  few; 

A  beggar  goes  a-weddjng; 
The  people  uteer,  the  thing's  so  queer, 

Aad  tears  the  bride  is  shedding. 

Ring  low,  ring  low!  dull  bell  of  woe, 

One  tooe  will  do  for  either; 
The  lady  glad,  and  beggar  sad. 

Have  both  tain  down  together. 

Fkamcesca.  a  mournful  ballad! 

RiTTA.  I  scarce  Icnew  I  Bai^. 

I'm  weary  of  this  wreath.  These  orange-flowers 
WOI  never  be  adjusted  to  my  taste: 
Strive  as  I  will,  they  ever  look  awry. 
My  fingers  ache! 

Fbancbsca.        Not  more  than  my  poor  head. 
There,  leave  them  so. 

RiTTA.  That's  better,  yet  not  well. 

Francesca.  They  are  but  fading  things,  not  worth  your  pains: 
They'll  scarce  outlive  the  marriage  merriment. 
Ritta,  these  flowers  are  hypocrites;  they  show 
An  outside  gayety,  yet  die  within, 
Minute  by  minute.   You  shall  see  them  fall. 
Blade  with  decay,  before  the  rites  are  o'er. 

Ritta.  How  beautiful  you  are ! 

Feamcbsca.  Fie,  flatterer! 

White  nlk  and  laces,  pearls  and  orai^-flowers. 
Would  do  as  much  for  any  one. 

Ritta.  No,  no! 

You  give  them  grace,  they  nothing  give  to  you. 
Why,  after  all,  you  make  the  wieath  look  well; 
But  somewhat  dingy,  where  it  lies  against 
Your  pulsing  temple,  sullen  with  disgrace. 
Ah!  well,  your  Count  should  be  the  proudest  man 
That  ever  led  a  lady  into  church, 
Were  be  a  modern  Alexander.   Poh! 
What  are  his  trophies  to  a  face  like  that? 

Fkamcesca.   I  seem  to  please  you,  Ritta. 

Ritta.  Pteaae  yourself. 

And  you  will  please  me  better.   You  are  sad : 
I  maHced  it  ever  since  you  saw  the  Count. 
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I  fear  the  splendour  of  his  victories, 
And  his  sweet  grace  of  maimer — for,  in  faith, 
His  is  the  gentlest,  grandest  character, 
Des[ute  his — 

Frahcbsca.  Well? 

RiTTA.  Despite  his — 

FftAHCEsCA.  Ritta,  what? 

Rttta.  Despite  his  difference  from  Count  Paolo.— 

[FsANCBSCA  stauers.] 
What  is  the  matter?  [Supportatg  her. 

FXANCBSCA.  Nothing;  mere  fat^e. 

Hand  me  my  kerchief.   I  am  better  now. 
What  were  you  saying? 

Ritta.  That  I  fear  the  Count 

Has  won  your  love. 

Francbsca.  Would  that  be  cause  for  fear? 

[LttU^UHg. 

RmA.   0!  yes,  indeed!  Once — ^long  ago — I  was 
Just  fool  enough  to  tangle  up  my  heart 
With  one  of  these  same  men.    Twas  terrible! 
Morning  or  evening,  waking  or  asleep, 
I  had  no  peace.    Sighs,  groans,  and  standing  tears, 
Counted  my  moments  through  the  blessed  day. 
And  then  to  this  therft  was  a  dull,  strange  ache 
Forever  sleeping  in  my  breast, — a  numbing  pain. 
That  would  not  for  an  instant  be  foi^^t. 
0!  but  1  loved  him  so,  that  very  feelii^ 
Became  intolerable.    And  I  believed 
This  false  Giuseppe,  too,  for  all  the  sneers. 
The  shrugs  and  glances,  of  my  intimates.   - 
They  slandered  me  and  him,  yet  I  believed. 
He  was  a  noble,  and  his  love  to  me 
Was  a  reproach,  a  shame,  yet  I  believed. 
He  wearied  of  me,  tried  to  shake  me  off. 
Grew  cold  and  formal,  yet  I  would  not  doubt. 
Ollftdy,  I  was  true!   Nor  till  I  saw 
Giuseppe  walk  through  the  cathedral  door 
V/ith  Dora,  the  rich  usurer's  niece,  upon 
The  very  aim  to  which  I  clung  so  oft. 
Did  I  BO  much  as  doubt  him.   Even  then — 
More  is  my  shame — I  made  excuses  for  him. 
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"Just  this  or  that  bad  forced  hiai  to  the  cotifvei 

Perhaps,  he  loved  me  yet — a  little  yet. 

His  foftune,  or  his  family,  had  driven 

My  ptNJT  Giueeppe  thus  against  his  heart. 

The  low  are  sony  judges  for  the  great. 

Yes,  yes,  Giuseppe  loved  me!  "    But  at  last 

I  did  awake.    It  might  have  been  with  less: 

There  was  no  need  of  cruahlng  me,  to  break 

My  silly  dream  up.    In  the  street,  it  chanced, 

Dora  and  he  went  by  me,  and  he  laughed — 

A  bold,  bad  laugh — right  in  ray  poor  pale  face. 

And  turned  and  whispered  Dora,  and  she  laughed. 

Ah!  then  I  saw  it  all.    I've  been  awake. 

Ever  since  then,  I  warrant  you.   And  now 

I  only  pray  for  him  sometimes,  when  friends 

TeU  bis  base  actions  towards  his  hapless  wife. — 

O!  I  am  Ijdng — I  pray  every  night!  {Wtepi.- 

Fkamcbsca.    Poor  Ritta.  [WeeptHg. 

RiTTA.     No!Uest  RJtta!    Thank  kind  heaven, 
That  kept  me  spotless  when  he  tempted  me. 
And  my  weak  heart  was  pleading  with  his  tongue. 
Pray,  do  not  weep.    You  spoil  your  eyes  for  me. 
But  never  love;  O!  it  is  terrible! 

Framcbsca.    I'll  strive  against  it. 

Rttta.  Do:  because,  my  lady. 

Even  a  husband  may  be  false,  you  know; 
Ay,  even  to  so  sweet  a  wife  as  you. 
Men  have  odd  tastes.    They'll  surfeit  on  the  charms 
Of  Clec^tra,  and  then  turn  aside 
To  woo  her  blackamoor.    "Us  so,  in  faith; 
Or  Dora's  uncle's  gold  had  ne'er  outbid 
The  boundless  measure  of  a  love  like  mine. 
Think  of  it,  lady,  to  weigh  k)ve  with  gold! 
What  could  be  meaner? 

Framcksca.  Notbii^,  nothing,  Ritta. 

Though  gold's  the  standard  measure  of  the  world. 
And  seems  to  lighten  everything  beside. 
Yet  heap  the  other  passions  in  the  scale, 
And  balance  them  'gainst  that  which  gold  outweq;h8— 
Against  this  love — and  you  shall  see  bow  light 
The  most  supreme  of  them  are  in  the  poise ! 
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I  speak  by  book  and  history;  for  love 
Slights  my  high  fortunes.    Under  doth  <rf  Mate 
The  urchin  cowers  from  pompoua  etiquette, 
Waiving  hb  function  at  the  scowl  of  power, 
And  seelcB  the  rustic  cot  to  stretch  his  limbs 
In  homely  freedom.    I  fulfil  a  doom. 
We  who  are  topmost  on  this  heap  of  life 
Are  nearer  to  heaven's  hand  than  you  below; 
And  BO  are  used,  as  ready  instruments. 
To  work  its  purposes.    Let  envy  hide 
Her  witless  forehead  at  a  prince's  name. 
And  fix  her  hopes  upoa  a  clown's  content. 
You,  happy  lowly,  know  not  what  it  is 
To  groan  beneath  the  crowned  yoke  of  state. 
And  bear  the  goadii^  of  tlte  sceptre.   Ah! 
Fate  drives  us  onward  in  a  narrow  way, 
Despite  our  boasted  freedom. 

[Enter  Paolo,  with  Pages  bearing  torckej.] 
Gracious  saints! 
What  brought  you  here? 

Paolo.  The  bridegroom  waits. 

Francbsca.  He  does? 

Let  him  wait  on  forever!    ni  not  go! 
O!  dear  Paolo— 

Paolo.  Sister! 

FXANCESCA.  It  is  welt. 

I  have  been  troubled  with  a  sleepless  night 
My  brain  is  wild.    I  know  not  what  I  say. 
Pray,  do  not  call  me  sister:  it  a  cold. 
I  never  had  a  brother,  and  the  name 
Sounds  harshly  to  me.    When  you  speak  to  me. 
Call  me  Francesca. 

Paolo.  You  shall  be  obeyed. 

Frakcesca.     I  would  not  be  obeyed.    I'd  have  you  do  it 
Because — because  you  love  me — as  a  sister — 
And  of  your  own  good-will,  not  my  command. 
Would  please  me. — Do  you  understand? 

Pach.0.  TooweU!   [Aiidt.] 

Ta  a  nice  difference. 

Fkancbsca.  Yet  you  undentond? 

Say  that  you  da 
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Paolo.  I  da 

FiANCBSCA.    That  pieaan  me. 
Tia  flatOiing  if  our — frienda  appreciate 
Our  nkxr  fedinga^ 

FjUMi>.  I  await  you,  lady. 

Fkahcbsca.    Ritta,  my  glovea. — Ahl  yes,  I  have  them  on; 
Tboi^h  I'm  not  quite  prepared.    Arrange  my  veil; 
It  folds  too  doMly.   That  wiU  do;  retire.    (Ritta  TOires.] 
So,  Count  Paolo,  you  have  come,  hot  haste. 
To  kad  me  to  the  church, — to  have  your  share 
In  my  uodoJng?   And  you  came,  in  sooth, 
Becauie  they  SHit  you?    You  are  very  tame! 
And  if  they  sent,  was  it  for  you  to  come? 

Pach/>.    Lady,  1  do  not  understand  this  scorn. 
I  came,  as  is  my  duty,  to  escort 
My  brother's  bride  to  him.   When  next  you're  called, 
I'll  send  a  lackey. 

Frahcksca.     I  have  angered  you. 

Pam.0.    With  reason:  I  would  not  appear  to  you 
Low  or  contemptible. 

Fkamcbsca.  Why  not  to  me? 

Paolo.    Lady,  I'll  not  be  catechized. 

Francksca.  Ha!  CountI 

Ptauo.     No!  if  you  press  me  furttier,  I  will  say 
A  word  to  madden  you. — Stand  still!    You  stray 
Around  the  margin  of  a  precipice. 
I  know  what  pleasure  'tis  to  JAuck  the  flowers 
That  bang  above  deetniction,  and  to  gaze 
Into  the  diead  abyss,  to  see  such  things 
As  may  be  safely  seen.    'Tis  perilous; 
The  eye  grows  dizzy  as  we  gaze  below. 
And  a  wild  wish  possesses  us  to  spring 
Into  the  vacant  air.    Beware,  beware! 
Lest  this  unholy  fascination  grow 
Too  strong  to  conquer! 

Francksca.  You  talk  wildly.  Count; 

There's  not  a  gleam  of  sense  in  what  you  say; 
I  cannot  hit  your  meaning. 

Paolo.  Lady,  oomel 

Fkancbsca.    Count,  you  are  crudl  \Weeps. 

fiOLO.  01  no;  I  would  be  kind. 
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But  now,  while  reason  over-rides  my  heart. 
And  seeming  anger  plays  its  braggart  part- 
In  heaven's  name,  come! 

Fkahcbsca.  One  word— one  question  more: 

la  it  your  wish  this  mairiage  should  proceed? 

Paolo.    It  is. 

pRAHCBSCA.    Come  on!   You  shall  not  take  my  band: 
I'll  walk  alone — now,  and  foreverl 

Paolo.    [Takittg  her  hand.\  Sisterl 

[Exeiad  Paolo  and  Fxancbsca,  viUk  ?itms. 

RiTTA.    0!  misery,  misery! — It  ia  plain  aa  day- 
She  loves  Pado!   Why  will  those  I  love 
Forever  get  themselves  ensnared,  and  heaven 
Forever  call  on  me  to  succor  themP 
Here  was  the  mystery,  then — the  sighs  and  team, 
The  troubled  slumbers,  and  the  waking  dreams! 
And  now  she's  walking  through  the  chapel-door, 
Her  bridal  robe  above  an  aching  heart. 
Dressed  up  for  sacrifice.    Tis  terrible! 
And  yet  she'll  smile  and  do  it.    Smile,  for  years. 
Until  her  heart  breaks;  and  the  nurses  ask 
The  doctor  of  the  cause.    He'll  answer,  too. 
In  hard  thick  Latin,  and  believe  himself. 
01  my  dear  mistress!    Heaven,  pray  torture  roe! 
Send  back  Giuseppe,  let  him  ruin  me, 
And  Bcom  me  after;  but,  sweet  heaven,  spare  herj 
I'll  follow  her.   01  what  a  world  is  this!  [£xd. 


SCENE  III. 

Tke  Samt.  InUrior  of  lA<  Cathedral.  LANaoTTO,  'FsANcaacA, 
Paolo,  Malatzsta,  Guido,  Ritta,  Pefe,  Lorrs,  Knights, 
PuBSTS,  Pages,  a  bridai-train  of  Ladies,  Soldibks,  CmzBifs, 
Attbhdants,  dfc,  discovered  b^ore  the  High  Altar.  Orpin 
music.  The  riles  being  over,  ihey  advance. 
Malatbsta.    By  heaven — 

Pbpk.  O!  uncle,  unde,  you're  in duifchi 

Malatbsta.    Ill  txieak  your  head,  knave! 
Pbpb.  I  claim  sanctuary. 
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Malatbsta.     Why,  bridegroom,  will  you  nevtr  JdM  the 
bride? 
We  all  are  mad  to  follow  you. 

PspE.  Yes,  yes; 

Here  was  Paolo  wettii^  his  red  lips 
For  the  last  minute.   Kiss,  and  give  him  room. 

Malatbsta.     You  heaven-forsaken  imp,  be  quiet  nowl 

Pepe.    Then  there'd  be  naught  worth  hearing. 

Halatssta.  Bridegroom,  come! 

Pbpb.    Lord!  be  don't  like  it!    Hey! — I  tdd  you  so — 
He  bac^  at  the  first  step.    Does  he  not  know 
His  trouble's  just  b^un? 

La»ciotto.  Gentle  Francesca, 

Custom  imposes  somewhat  on  thy  lips: 
111  make  my  levy.     [Kisses  ker.    The  others  fdtva.] 

[Aside.]   Ha!  she  shrank!   1  felt 
Her  body  tremble,  and  her  quivering  lips 
Seemed  dying  under  mine!    I  heard  a  sigh, 
Such  as  breaks  hearts — O!  no,  a  very  groan; 
And  then  she  turned  a  ^ckly,  miserable  look 
On  pale  Paolo,  and  he  sbivo^  tool 
There  is  a  mystery  hangs  around  her, — ay, 
Paok)  knows  it,  too. — By  all  the  saints,     ■ 
I'll  make  him  tell  it,  at  the  dagger's  point! 
Pacdo! — here!    I  do  adjure  you,  brother. 
By  the  great  love  I  bear  you,  to  reveal 
llie  secret  of  Francesca's  grief. 

Paolo.  I  cannoL 

LAMOono.    She  told  you  nothing? 

Paolo.  Nothing, 

LANaoTTo.  Not  a  word? 

Paolo.  Notone^ 

LAMaoTTO.  AVhat  beard  you  at  Ravenna,  then? 

Paolo.  Nothiim. 

Lamciotto.  Here? 

pMxjy.  Nothii^. 

LAMaoTTO.  Not  the  i^hteat  hint?— 

E>oa't  stammer,  man!   Speak  quick!  .  I  am  in  haste. 

Paolo.    Never. 

LAifCioTTO.         What  know  you? 

Viou}.  Nothing  that  ooncenu 
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Your  hapiMDeaa,  Laociotto.    If  I  did, 
Would  I  not  teU  unquestioned? 

LANaoTTO.  Would  you  not? 

You  ask  a  question  for  me:  answer  it 

Paolo.   I  have. 

Lanciotto.  You  juggle,  you  turn  deadly  pale. 

Fumble  your  dagger,  stand  with  head  half  round. 
Tapping  your  feet. — You  dare  not  look  at  me! 
By  Satan!    Count  Paolo,  let  me  say. 
You  look  much  like  a  full-convicted  thief! 

Paolo.    Brother! — 

Lanciotto.  Pshaw!  brother!  You  deceive  n 

You  and  that  lady  have  a  devil's  league, 
To  keep  a  devil's  secret.    Is  it  thus 
You  deal  with  me?    Now,  by  the  light  above 
I'd  give  a  dukedom  for  some  fau-  pretext 
To  fly  you  all !    She  does  not  love  me?    Well, 
I  could  bear  that,  and  live  away  from  her. 
Love  would  be  sweet,  but  want  of  it  becomes 
An  early  habit  to  such  men  as  L 
But  you — ah !  there's  the  sorrow — whom  I  loved 
An  infant  in  your  cradle;  you  who  grew 
Up  in  my  heart,  with  every  inch  you  gained; 
You  whom  I  loved  for  every  quality. 
Good,  bad,  and  common,  in  your  natural  stock; 
Ay,  for  your  very  beauty!    It  is  strange,  you'll  say, 
For  such  a  cripi^ed  horror  to  do  that, 
^lainst  the  custom  of  his  kind!    0!  yes, 
I  love,  and  you  betray  me! 

Paolo.  Landotto, 

This  is  sheer  frenzy.    Join  your  bride. 

LANaOTTO.  ,  I'll  not! 

What,  go  to  her,  to  feel  her  very  flesh 
Crawl  from  my  touch? — to  hear  her  ugh  and  moan. 
As  if  God  plagued  her?    Must  I  come  to  that? 
Must  I  endure  your  helli^  mystery 
V^^th  my  own  wife,  and  roll  my  eyes  away 
In  Mntimental  bliss?    No,  no!    until 
I  go  to  her,  with  confident  belief 
In  her  integrity  and  candid  love, 
111  ihun  her  as  a  leper.    {Alarm-btUt  teU. 
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Malatista.  What  is  that? 

Enter,  hastily,  a  Mbssbncbr  m  disorder. 

Mbssbncer.    My  lord,  the  Ghibelins  are  up — 

I^ANaoTTO.  And  I 

Will  put  them  down  again!    I  thank  thee,  Heaven, 
For  this  unlooked-for  aid!  [Aside. 

Malatbsta.  What  force  have  they? 

LAMaoTTO.   It  matters  not, — nor  yet  the  time,  place,  cause. 
Of  their  rebelhon.    1  would  throtde  it. 
Were  it  a  riot,  or  a  drunken  brawl! 

Malatbsia,  Nay,  son,  your  bride — 

Lamciotto.  My  bride  will  pardon  me; 

Bless  me,  perhaps,  aa  I  am  goii^  forth; — 
Thank  me,  perhaps,  if  I  should  ne'er  return.  [Aside.] 

A  soldier 'b  duty  has  no  bridals  in  it. 

Paolo.    Landotto,  this  is  folly.   Let  me  take 
Your  usual  place  of  honour. 

Lamciotto.   [Laughing.]     Ha!  ha!  ha! 
What!  thou,  a  tilt-yard  soldier,  lead  my  troops! 
My  wife  will  ask  it  shortly.    Not  a  word 
Of  opposition  from  the  new-made  bride? 
Nay,  she  looks  happier.    0!  accursed  day. 
That  I  was  mated  to  an  empty  heartl  [j4mie. 

Malatesta.    But,  son — 

LAKCiono.  Well,  father? 

Pkpe.  Uncle,  let  him  go. 

He'll  find  it  cooler  on  a  batde-field 
Than  in  hi» — 

Lamciotto.     Hark !  the  fool  speaks  mades. 
You,  soldiers,  who  are  used  to  follow  me, 
And  front  our  charges,  emukius  to  bear 
The  shock  of  battle  on  your  forward  arms,— 
Why  stand  ye  in  amazement?    Do  your  swords 
Stick  to  their  scabbards  with  inglorious  rust? 
Or  has  repose  so  weakened  your  big  hearts. 
That  you  can  dream  with  trumpets  at  your  ears? 
Out  with  your  sted!   It  shames  me  to  behold 
Sudi  tardy  welcome  to  my  war-worn  blade!  [Draws.] 

[The  Kmigbts  and  Soldibu  dram.] 
Ho!  draw  oar  forcee  outi   Strike  camp,  sound  dnims, 
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And  aet  us  on  our  marcheal   Aa  I  live, 

I  pity  the  next  foemao  who  telies 

On  me  (or  mercy!    Farewell!  to  you  all — 

To  all  alike— K  aoldier'a  short  farewcUl  [Gomg.] 

(Paolo  stands  before  Atm.] 
Out  of  my  way,  thou  jug^er !  [&»d. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.   The  Same.    The  Garden  ef  the  Qtstte.    Enter  ?wn. 
tinging. 
Pepb.  Tib  jolly  to  walk  in  the  shady  greenwood 

With  a  damsel  by  your  dde; 
Tifl  jolly  to  walk  from  the  chapel-door. 
With  the  hand  of  your  pretty  bride; 
*Tia  jdly  to  rest  your  weary  head, 
Wh«i  life  runs  low  and  hope  is  fled, 

On  the  heart  where  you  confide: 
'TIS  jolly,  jolly,  jolly,  diey  say. 
They  say — but  I  never  trinl. 
Nor  shaU  I  ever  till  they  dress  their  girls 
In  motley  suits,  and  pair  us,  to  increase 
The  race  of  fools.    'T would  be  a  noble  thing, 
A  motley  woman,  had  she  wit  enough 
To  bear  the  belL    But  there's  the  misery: 
You  may  make  princes  out  of  any  stuff; 
Fods  oome  by  nature.    She'll  make  fifty  kjng^- 
Good,  hearty  tyrants,  sound,  cruel  govemota — 
For  one  fine  fool.   There  is  Paolo,  now, 
A  sweet-faced  fellow  with  a  wicked  heart- 
Talk  of  a  fiea,  and  you  begin  to  scratch. 
Lol  here  he  oomes.    And  there's  fierce  crodc-badt'a  bride 
Walkmg  beside  him— O,  how  gingerly! 
Take  care,  my  love!  that  is  the  very  pace 
We  trip  to  bdl  with.   Hunchback  is  aws)^— 
That  was  a  fair  escape  (or  you;  but,  then. 
The  devil's  ever  with  us,  and  that's  wotw. 
See,  the  Ravenna  gi^el^  Miitnn  Ritta, 
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And  melancholy  as  a  cow.— -How'a  this? 
Ill  step  aside,  and  watch  you,  pretty  foUcs. 

[Hides  behind  tke  busku. 

BMler  Pai»jO  and  Fkancbsca,  follawed  by  Ritta.   He  seaU  kutt- 
s^tman  arbour,  and  reads.  Ritta  and  Fsamcbsca  adsiance. 

FtAMCBSCA.  Ritta. 

Ritta.  My  lady. 

FKANCB9CA.  You  look  tired. 

Ritta.  I'm  not. 

F^UNCBSCA.  Go  to  your  chamber. 

Ritta.  I  would  rather  stay. 

If  it  may  please  you.    I  require  a  walk 
And  the  fresh  atmosphere  of  breathing  flowers, 
To  stir  my  blood.    I  am  not  very  well. 

Fkamcbsca.  I  knew  it,  child.    Go  to  your  chamber,  dear. 
PacAo  has  a  book  to  read  to  me. 

Ritta.  What,  the  romance?    I  should  so  love  to  hear! 
I  dote  on  poetry;  and  Count  Paolo 
Sweetens  the  Tuscan  with  his  mellow  voice. 
I'm  weary  now,  quite  weary,  and  would  rest. 

FsAHtCBSCA.  Just  now  yon  wished  to  walk. 

Ritta.  Ah!  did  I  n? 

Walking  or  resting,  I  would  stay  with  you. 

FSAMCBSCA.   lihie  Count  objects.    He  told  me,  yesterday, 
That  you  were  restleae  while  he  read  to  me; 
And  stirred  your  feet  amid  the  grass,  and  s^hed. 
And  yawned,  until  he  almost  paused 

Ritta.  Indeed 

I  win  be  quiet. 

FtAHOBCA.     But  he  will  not  read. 

Ritta.  Let  me  go  a^  him.  [Runs  toteard  PuxJ>. 

FttAMCBSCA.  Stopi  Come  hidier,  Ritta. 

[She  ntenif .] 
I  saw  your  new  embroidery  in  the  hall,^ 
The  needle  in  the  midst  of  Argus'  eyes; 
It  should  be  Sniebed. 

RriTA.  I  will  bring  it  here. — 

Onol  my  finger's  sore;  I  cannot  work. 

FSAiKXSCA.  Go  to  your  room. 

Rrta.  Let  me  remain,  I  pray. 
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Tis  better,  lady;  you  may  vish  for  roe: 
I  know  you  will  be  sorry  Ji  I  go. 

FxANCESCA.    I  shall  not,  girl.    Do  as  I  order  yoU. 
WU  you  be  headstroi^? 

RlTTA.  Do  you  wish  it,  then? 

FkancBSCa.    Yes,  Ritta. 

RiiTA.  Yet  you  made  pretexts  eiKMmh, 

Before  you  ordered. 

Fkancbsca.  You  ore  insolent. 

Will  you  remain  against  my  will? 

RlTTA.  Yes,  lady; 

Rather  than  not  remain. 

Francesca,  Hal  impudent! 

RiTTA.  You  wrong  me,  gentle  mistress.    Lo>'e  like  mine 
Does  not  ask  questions  of  propriety. 
Nor  stand  on  manners.    I  would  do  you  good, 
Even  while  you  smote  me;  I  would  push  you  back. 
With  my  last  effort,  from  the  crumbling  edge 
Of  some  high  rock  o'er  which  you  toppled  me. 

Francesca.  What  do  you  mean? 

RlTTA.  I  know. 

FlUNCBSCA.  Know  what? 

RiTTA.  Too  mudi. 

Pray,  do  not  ask  me. 

Francesca.  Speak! 

RlTTA.  I  know — dear  lady. 

Be  not  offended — 

Framcbsca.  Tell  me,  simpleton! 

RlTTA.   You  know  I  worship  you;  you  know  I'd  walk 
Stra^ht  into  ruin  for  a  whim  of  yours; 
You  know — 

Francesca.   I  know  you  act  the  fool.    Talk  sense! 

RiTTA.    I  know  Paolo  loves  you. 

Francesca.  Should  Ite  not? 

He  is  my  brother. 

Ruta.  More  than  brother  stuxild. 

PRANCBSCA.     Ha!  are  you  certain? 

RlTTA.  Yes,  of  more  than  that. 

Framcbsca.   Of  more? 

RiTTA.  Yes,  lady;  for  you  love  him,  toa 

I've  svd  ill    Fling  me  to  the  carrion  crows. 
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KiU  me  by  inches,  boil  me  in  the  pot 
Count  Guide  jvomised  me, — but,  O,  bewarel 
Back,  while  you  may.    Make  me  the  sufFerer, 
But  save  yourself! 

Fhancbsca.  Now,  are  you  not  ashamed, 

To  look  me  in  the  face  with  that  bold  brow? 
1  amamazedl 

RlTTA.  I  am  a  woman,  lady; 

I  too  have  been  in  love;  I  know  its  ways, 
It!  arts,  and  its  deceits.    Your  frowning  face. 
And  seeming  indignation,  do  not  cheat. 
Your  heart  b  in  my  hand. 

Pa<».0.   [Calls.]  Francesca! 

FHANCBSCA.  Hence, 

Thou  wanton-hearted  minion!   hence,  I  sayt — 
And  never  loc^  me  in  the  face  again ! — 
Hence,  thou  insulting  dave! 

RiTTA.  [Ginging  to  her.]      O  lady,  lady— 

Fbahcbsca.    B^nel  ITkrowskeroff. 

RmA.  I  have  no  friends — no  one  to  lov^— 

0,  spare  me! 

FitANCESCA.  Hence! 

RiTTA.  Was  it  for  this  I  loved — 

Cared  for  you  more  than  my  own  happiness — 
Ever  at  heart  your  slave — without  a  wish 
For  greater  recompense  than  your  stray  smOes? 

Paolo.  [Coils.]    Francesca! 

FXANCB3CA.  Hurry! 

RiTTA.  I  am  gone.   Alas! 

God  bless  you,  lady!   God  take  care  of  you. 
When  I  am  far  away!    Alas,  alas!  [Exit  wetping. 

Fkancbsca.     Poor  girl!— but  were    she   all    the  worH    to 
me. 
And  held  my  future  in  her  tender  gcasp, 
I'd  cast  ber  off,  without  a  second  thought, 
To  savage  death,  for  dear  Paojo's  sake! 
Paolo,  hither!    Now  he  comes  to  me; 
I  feel  his  jMesence,  though  I  see  him  not, 
Stealing  upon  me  like  the  fervid  glow 
Of  morning  sunshine.    Now  he  comea  too  near~< 
He  toudwa  me — 0  heav«n| 
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Paolo.  Out  poem  waits. 

I  have  been  reading  iriiile  you  talked  with  Ritta. 
How  did  you  get  her  oSf 

Frahcbsca.  By  some  device. 

She  will  not  oome  i^ain. 

Pacha.  I  hate  the  giri: 

She  aeems  to  stand  between  me  and  the  light 
And  now  for  the  romance.    Where  left  we  off? 

Francbsca.    Where  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guenevra  strayed 
Along  the  forest,  in  the  youth  of  May. 
You  marked  the  figure  of  the  birds  that  sang 
Their  melancholy  farewell  to  the  sun — 
Rich  in  his  loss,  their  sorrow  glorified — 
Like  gentle  mourners  o'er  a  great  man's  grave. 
Was  it  not  there?    No,  no;  'twas  where  they  sat 
Down  on  the  bank,  by  one  impulsive  wish 
That  neither  uttered. 

Pa(»X>.   [Turning  over  the  book.]    Here  it  is.  [Reads.] 

"So  sat 
Guenevra  and  Sir  Lancelot" — Twere  wed 
To  follow  them  in  that.  [They  sU  upon  a  hank. 

Feancbsca.  I  listen :  read. 

Nay,  do  not;  Icanwait,  ifyoudeure. 

Paolo.    My  dagger  frets  me;  let  me  take  it  off.'      (Auej.l 
In  thoughts  of  love,  we'll  lay  our  weapons  by. 

[Lays  aside  his  dagger,  and  sitt  ogfiin,] 
I>raw  closer:  J  am  weak  in  voice  to-day.  [JEsod^ 

"So  sat  Guenevra  and  Sir  Lancelot, 

Under  the  blaze  of  the  descending  sun. 
But  all  his  cloudy  splendours  were  fmgot. 

Each  bore  a  thought,  the  only  secret  one, 
Which  each  had  hidden  from  the  other's  hrart, 
Both  with  sweet  mystery  well-nigh  overrun. 
Anon,  Sir  Lancelot,  with  gentle  start. 

Put  by  the  ripples  of  her  golden  hair. 
Gazing  upon  her  with  his  lips  apart. 

Me  marvelled  human  thing  could  be  so  fair; 
Essayed  to  apeak;  but  in  the  very  deed, 

His  words  expired  of  self-betrayed  despair. 
Little  she  helped  him,  at  his  direst  need. 
Roving  her  e^  o'er  hill,  and  wood,  and  sky, 
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PeerinK  intently  at  tbe  meanest  weed; 

Ay,  doing  aught  but  look  in  Lancelot's  eye. 
Tbcn,  with  the  small  pique  of  her  velvet  shoe. 

Uprooted  she  each  herb  that  blossomed  ni^; 
Or  atrange  wild  figures  in  the  dust  she  drew; 

Until  the  felt  Sir  Lancelot's  arm  around 
Her  waist,  upon  her  cheek  his  breath  like  dew. 
While  through  his  fingers  timidly  he  wound 
Her  shining  lodes;  and,  haply,  when  he  bnished 

Her  ivory  skin,  Guenevra  nearly  swound: 
For  where  he  touched,  the  quivering  surface  blushed. 

Firing  her  blood  with  most  contagious  heat, 
Till  brow,  cheek,  neck,  and  bosom,  all  were  flushed. 

Each  heart  was  listening  to  the  other  beat. 
As  twin-bom  lilies  on  one  gcMen  stalk, 

Drooping  with  Summer,  in  warm  languor  meet, 
So  met  their  faces.    Down  the  forest  walk 

Sir  Lancelot  looked — he  looked,  east,  west,  north,  south — 
No  soul  was  nigh,  his  dearest  viah  to  balk: 
She  smiled;  he  kissed  her  full  upon  the  mouth." 

[Kissei  Frawobsca-I 
III  read  no  more!  [SUali  up,  dashati  down  On  book. 

FxANCBscA.        Paolo! 
Paolo.  I  am  mad! 

The  torture  of  unnumbered  hours  is  o'er, 
The  straining  cord  has  broken,  (bid  my  heart 
Riots  in  free  delirium!    0,  Heaven! 
I  struggled  with  it,  but  it  mastered  me! 
I  fought  gainst  it,  but  it  beat  me  down! 
I  prayed,  I  wept,  but  Heavm  was  deaf  to  me; 
And  every  tear  rolled  backward  on  my  heart, 
To  U^ht  and  poison ! 
FkAMCSSCA.  And  dost  thou  regret? 

pACMLO.    The  love?    No,  no!    I'd  dare  it  all  again. 
Its  direst  agonies  and  meanest  fears. 
For  that  one  kiss.    Away  with  fond  remorael 
Hete:,  00  the  brink  of  ruin,  we  two  stand; 
Lock  hands  with  me,  and  brave  the  fearful  plungcl 
Thou  canst  not  name  a  tsror  so  profound 
That  I  win  look  or  falter  from.    Be  bold! 
I  kncnr  thy  krve — 1  knew  it  long  a^o— 
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Trembled  and  Hed  from  it.    But  now  I  clasp 
The  peril  to  niy  breast,  and  a^  of  thee 
A  kindred  desperation. 

Feancbsca.  [Throwing  kerself  into  his  arms.]    Take  me  ad. 
Body  and  bouI!   The  women  of  our  clime 

00  never  give  away  but  half  a  heart: 

1  have  not  part  to  give,  part  to  withhold, 
In  selfish  safety.    When  I  saw  thee  first, 
Riding  alone  amid  a  thousand  men, 
Sde  in  the  lustre  of  thy  majesty. 

And  Guido  da  Polenta  said  to  me, 
"Daughter,  behold  thy  husband!"  with  a  bound 
My  heart  went  forth  to  meet  thee.    He  deceived. 
He  lied  to  me — ah!  that's  the  aptest  word — 
And  I  believed.    Shall  i  not  turn  again, 
And  meet  him,  craft  with  cr^t?    Paolo,  love. 
Thou' It  dull — thou'rt  dying  like  a  feeble  fire 
Before  the  sunshine.    Was  it  but  a  blaze, 
A  flash  of  glory,  and  a  long,  long  night? 

Paolo.    No,  darling,  no!    You  could  not  bend  me  bade; 
My  course  is  onward;  but  my  heart  is  sick 
With  coining  fears. 

Francbsca.  Away  with  them!    Must  I 

Teach  thee  to  love?  and  reinform  the  ear 
Of  thy  spent  passion  with  some  sorcery 
To  raise  the  chilly  dead? 

Paolo.  Thy  lips  have  not 

A  aoroery  to  rouse  tne  as  this  spell.  [Kisses  lur 

Pkamcesca.    I  give  thy  kisses  back  to  thee  again: 
And,  like  a  spendthrift,  only  ask  of  thee 
To  take  white  I  can  give. 

Pkolo.  Give,  give  foreveri 

Have  we  not  touched  the  height  of  human  bliss? 
And  if  the  sharp  rebound  may  hurl  us  back 
Amoi^  the  prostrate,  did  we  not  soar  once?— 
Taste  heavenly  nectar,  banquet  with  the  gods 
On  high  Olympus?     If  they  cast  us,  now. 
Amid  the  furies,  shall  we  not  go  down 
With  ridi  ambrosia  cUi^ng  to  our  lips. 
And  richer  memories  settled  in  our  hearts? 
Francesca. 
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PUBCBSCA.  Love? 

Paolo.  The  sun  is  anldng  low 

Upon  the  aahea  of  bis  fading  pyre. 
And  gray  poeoesses  the  eternal  blue; 
The  evening  star  is  stealing  after  him, 
Fixed,  like  a  beacon,  on  the  piow  of  night; 
The  world  ts  shuttinK  up  its  heavy  eye 
Upoo  the  stir  and  bustle  of  to-day:~ 
On  iriiat  ■hall  it  awake? 

FRANCB9CA.  On  love  that  gives 

Joy  at  all  seaaono,  changes  n^ht  to  day, 
Makes  sorrow  smile,  [dudes  out  the  barb£d  dart 
Of  moaning  anguish,  pours  celestial  balm 
In  all  the  gaping  wounds  of  earth,  and  lulls 
The  nervous  (andea  of  unsheltered  fear 
Into  a  slumber  sweet  as  infancy's! 
On  love  that  laughs  at  the  impending  sword. 
And  puts  aside  the  shield  of  caution:  cries, 
To  all  its  enemies,  "Come,  strike  me  now! — 
Now,  while  I  hold  my  kingdom,  while  my  crown 
Of  amaranth  and  myrtle  is  yet  green, 
Undimmed,  unwithered ;  for  J  cannot  tell 
That  t  shall  e'er  be  hap[Her!"    Dear  Paolo, 
Would  you  lapse  down  from  misery  to  death, 
Tottering  through  sorrow  and  infinnity? 
Or  would  you  perish  at  a  single  blow. 
Cut  off  amid  your  wildest  revelry, 
Fallifv  among  the  wine-cups  and  the  Sowers, 
And  tasting  Bacchus  when  your  drowsy  aeose 
First  gazed  around  eternity?    Come,  love! 
The  present  irtiispers  joy  to  us;  we'll  hear 
The  voicdesB  future  \riien  its  turn  arrives. 

Paolo.    Thou  art  a  siren.    Sing,  forever  ni^; 
Hearing  thy  voice,  I  cannot  tell  what  fate 
Thou  hast  fffovided  when  the  song  is  o'er; — 
But  I  will  venture  it. 

Fkamcbsca.  In,  in,  my  love!  lExeunt. 

PSPB  steals  from  behind  the  bushes. 

An.    O,  brother  Landotto! — O,  my  stars! — 
If  this  thing  lasts,  I  amply  shall  go  mad ! 

[Laughs,  and  roUs  on  Ihe  gromid.\ 
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0  Lordl  to  think  my  pretty  lady  puM 

Had  tricks  like  this,  tatA  we  ne'er  know  of  iti 

1  tell  you,  Laodotto,  you  and  I 
Must  have  a  patent  for  our  foolery! 

"She  smiled;  he  kissed  her  full  upon  the  mouth]"— 
There's  the  beginning;  where's  the  end  of  it? 
O  poesy!  debauch  thee  only  once, 
And  thou'rt  the  greatest  wanton  ia  the  woHd! 

0  coann  Laodotto — ho,  ho,  ho!  [Lan^tmt) 
Can  a  man  die  of  laughter?    Here  we  sat; 

Mistress  Franceses  so  demure  and  calm; 
Paolo  grand,  poetical,  sublime  I — 
Ehl  what  is  this?    Paolo's  da^er?    Good! 
Here  ia  man  proof,  sweet  cousin  Broken-back. 
"In  thoughts  of  love,  we'll  lay  our  weapons  by!" 

[Mimicking  Paolo.] 
That's  very  {Mvtty!   Here's  its  counterpart: 
In  thoughts  of  hate,  we'll  [uck  them  up  again ! 

[Taka  the  daegar.] 
Now  for  my  soldier,  now  for  crook-backed  Mars! 
Ere  loi^  all  Rimini  will  be  ablaze. 
He'll  kill  me?    Yes:  what  then?    That's  nothing  new. 
Except  to  me;  I'll  bear  for  custom's  sake. 
More  blood  will  fdlow;  like  the  royal  sun, 

1  shall  go  down  in  purple.    Fools  for  luck; 
The  proverb  holds  lUce  iron.    I  must  run. 

Ere  laughter  smother  me. — O,  bo,  ho,  ho!       [Exit,  ioMf&Mf. 


SCENE  II. 

A    Camp  among  the  Hiiis.     Before  LAHaOTTO's  teiU.     Em 
from  Ike  tent,  LAwaorro. 
LAMaOTTO.   The  camp  is  strangely  quiet.   Not  a  Mvod 
Breaks  nature's  high  sdemnity.    The  sun 
Repeats  again  his  every-day  dedine; 
Yet  all  the  woHd  looks  sadly  after  himi 
As  if  the  customary  right  were  new. 
Yon  moody  sentinel  goes  slowly  by, 
Through  the  thick  mists  ot  evening,  with  his  spear 
TrwDed  at  a  funeral  hold.    Long  shadows  creep. 
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From  thingB  beyond  the  furthest  range  of  s^t, 

Up  to  my  very  feet    These  mystic  shades 

Are  of  the  earth ;  the  light  that  causes  them, 

And  teaches  us  the  quick  comparison. 

Is  all  from  heaven.    Ah !  restless  man  m^ht  cniri 

With  patience  throi^h  his  shadowy  destiny, 

If  he  were  sensden  to  the  higher  U^t 

Towaids  which  his  soul  aspires.    How  grand  and  vast 

Is  yonder  show  tA  heavenly  pageantry! 

How  mean  and  narrow  is  the  earthly  stand 

From  which  we  gaze  on  it!    Magnificent, 

O  God,  art  thou  amid  the  sunsets!    Ahl 

What  heart  in  Rimini  is  softened  now. 

Towards  my  defects,  by  this  grand  spectacle? 

Perchance,  Paolo  now  forgives  the  wrong 

Of  my  hot  spleen.    Perchance,  Francesca  now 

Wishes  me  back,  and  turns  a  tenderer  eye 

On  my  pocv  person  and  ill~mannered  ways; 

Fashions  excuses  for  me,  schools  her  heart 

Through  duty  into  love,  and  ponders  o'er 

The  sacred  meaning  in  the  name  of  wife. 

Dreams,  dreams!   Poor  focds,  we  squander  love  awsy 

On  thankless  borrowers;  when  bankrupt  quite, 

We  sit  and  wonder  of  their  honesty. 

Love,  take  a  leaaon  from  the  usurer, 

And  never  lend  but  on  security. 

Captain! 

Enter  a  Captaih. 

Captain.    My  tord. 

Lamciotto.  They  worsted  us  to-day, 

CuTAiM.    Not  much,  my  lord. 

Lancioito.  With  little  loss,  indeed. 

Their  strength  is  in  position.    Mark  you,  sir. 

[Draws  an  the  pound  wi&  hit  tword^ 
Here  is  the  pass;  it  opens  towards  the  fdaJn, 
With  gradual  widening,  like  a  lady's  fan. 
The  hHls  protect  their  Hank  on  either  hand; 
And,  as  you  see,  we  cannot  slxtw  more  front 
Than  their  advance  may  give  us.   Then,  the  rodcs 
Are  sorry  footing  for  our  horse.    Just  here, 
Cloee  in  against  the  left-liand  hills,  I  marked 
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A  strip  of  wood,  extendtRK  down  the  gor^: 

Behind  that  wood  dispose  your  force  ere  dawn. 

I  shall  begin  the  onset,  then  give  ground, 

And  draw  them  out;  while  you,  behind  the  wood. 

Must  steal  along,  until  their  flank  and  rear 

Oppose  your  column.    Then  set  up  a  shout, 

Burst  from  the  wood,  and  drive  them  (Mi  our  spesrs. 

They  have  no  outpost  in  the  wood,  1  know: 

'Tis  too.  far  from  their  centre.    On  the  morrow. 

When  they  are  flushed  with  seeming  victory. 

And  think  my  whole  division  in  full  rout. 

They  will  not  pause  to  scrutinize  the  wood; 

So  you  may  enter  boldly.    We  will  use 

The  heart  to-day's  repulse  has  given  to  them. 

For  our  advanta^.    Do  you  understand? 

Cactaim.    Qourty,  my  knd. 

LANaoTTO.  If  they  discover  you. 

Before  you  gain  your  pcunt,  wheel,  and  retreat 
Upon  my  rear.    If  your  attack  should  fail 
To  strike  them  with  a  panic,  and  they  turn 
In  too  great  numbers  on  your  small  command, 
Scatter  your  soldiers  through  the  wood: 
Let  each  seek  safety  for  himself. 

Captain.  I  sec. 

Lahciotto.    Have  Pluto  shod;  he  cast  a  shoe  to-day: 
Let  it  be  done  at  once.    My  helmet,  too, 
Is  worn  about  the  ladng;  look  to  that. 
Where  is  my  armourer? 

Caftaik.  At  his  forge. 

LAMaoTTo.  Your  charge 

Must  be  at  sunrise — just  at  sunrise,  sir — 
Ndtber  before  nor  after.    You  must  march 
At  moonset,  then,  to  gain  the  point  ere  dawn. 
That  is  enough. 

Captain.  Good-even!  [Gomg. 

LAHaoTTO.  Stay,  stay,  stay! 

My  sword-hilt  feels  uneasy  in  my  grasp;         \fims  hit  sword.] 
Have  it  repaired;  and  grind  the  point.    Strike  hardl 
I'll  teach  these  Ghibelins  a  lesson.         [Loud  Uat^iler  wUkim.\ 
Ha! 
What  is  that  damour? 
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Enter  kasHly  Peps,  laUered  and  traoel-itained. 

Pbpb.  News  from  Rimini!     [Fails  exhausted. 

Lamciotto.    is  that  you,  PepeP   Captain,  a  good-night! 

[£x«t  Captain.] 
I  never  nw  you  ia  such  straits  before. 
Wit  without  words! 

Pepb.  That's  better  than— O!— 0!~  [Panting.] 

Woids  without  wit 

Lamciottd.   [Lautking.]    You'll  die  a  jester,  Pepe. 

Pbpb.    If  BO,  I'll  leave  the  needy  all  my  wit. 
You,  you  shall  have  it,  cousin. — 0!  0!  01  [Panting.] 

Those  devas  in  the  hills,  the  Ghibelins, 

Rm  me  almost  to  death.    My  lord — ha!  ha!  [Laughing,] 

It  all  comes  back  to  me — O!  Lord  'a  mercy! — 
The  garden,  and  the  lady,  and  the  Count ! 
Not  to  forget  the  poetry — ho!  ho!  [i^Kghing.] 

O!  cousin  Lanciotto,  such  a  wife. 
And  such  a  brother!    Hear  me,  ere  I  burst! 

LAMCiona   You're  pleasant,  Pepe! 

Pbpb.                                 Am  I?— Ho!  ho!  ho!     [Laugfiing.] 
You  ought  to  be;  your  wife's  a 

Lamciotto.  What? 

Pkpb.  a  lady— 

A  lady,  I  suppose,  like  all  the  rest. 
I  am  not  in  their  secrets.    Such  a  fellow 
As  Count  Paolo  is  your  man  for  that, 
rn  tell  you  something,  if  you'll  swear  a  bit. 

IjisaoTTo,   Swear  what? 

PXFE.  First,  swear  to  listen  till  the  eai. — 

O!  you  may  rave,  curse,  howl,  and  tear  your  hair; 
But  you  must  listen. 

Lamciotto.  For  your  jest's  sake?    Well. 

Pbpb.   You  swear? 

Lanciotto.  I  do. 

Pbpb.  Next,  swear  to  know  the  truth. 

Lanciotto.   Thetruthof  a  fool's  story! 

Pbpb.  You  n 

Now,  look  you,  counn!    You  have  often  marked — 
I  know,  for  1  have  seen — strange  glances  pass 
Detireen  Paolo  and  your  lady  wife. — 
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LamOOTTO.  '    AlasI 

Then  you  have  told  it?    Tia  but  stale,  my  boy; 
I'm  aeoond  hearer. 

Peps.  You  are  first,  in  faith. 

LANaoTTO.    In  truth? 

Pbps.  In  Badness.    You  have  got  it  fresh? 

I  had  no  time;  I  itched  to  reach  your  ear. 
Now  go  to  Rimini,  and  see  yourself. 
You'll  find  them  in  the  garden.    Lovere  are 
Like  walking  ghosts,  tbey  always  haunt  the  spot 
Of  theirmisdeeda. 

LANaoTTO.  But  have  I  heard  you  out? 

You  told  me  all? 

PHPK.  All;  I  have  nothing  left 

Lanciotto.    Why,  you  brain-stricken  idiot,  to  trust 
Your  story  and  your  body  in  my  grasp!  [^mscj  him. 

E>BPB.    Unhand  me,  cousin! 

LANaoTTO.  When  I  drop  you,  Pepe, 

You'll  be  at  rest. 

Pepe.  I  will  betray  you — O! 

Lanciotto.    Not  till  the  judgment  day.         [They  struuk, 

Pbpb.  IDrawing  Paolo's  iagger.]  Take  that! 

Lanciotto.    [Wresting  the  dagger  from  kim.]    Well  meant. 
But  poorly  done!    Here's  my  return.  [Stabs  kim. 

Pepe.  0!  beast!  [PaOs.] 

This  I  expected;  it  is  naught — Ha!  ha!  [Laughing.] 

I'll  go  to  sleep;  but  you — what  will  you  bearl 
Hunchback,  come  herel 

LANCI07T0.  Fie!  say  your  prayers. 

Pepe.  Hark,  hark! 

Paolo  hired  me,  swine,  to  murder  you. 

Lahciotto.   That  is  a  lie;  you  never  cared  for  goM. 

Pepb.    He  did,  I  say!    I'll  swear  to  it,  by  heaveni 
Do  you  believe  me? 

LANdQTTO.  No! 

Pepe.  You  lie!    you  lie! 

Look  at  the  dagger,  cousin — Ugh! — good-nif^tl  -  [Dies. 

LANaono.    O!  horrible!    It  was  a  gift  of  mine — 
He  never  laid  it  by.    Speak,  speak,  fool,  speak! 

[Shakes  the  body.] 
How  didst  tbou  get  it? — speak!   Thou'rtwarm — not  dead — 
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Tbou  hast  a  toi^e — 0!  ipeak!   Come,  come,  a  jest—: 
Another  jest  from  thoae  thin  mocking  lipe! 
Call  roe  a  cripple — hunchback — what  thou  wilt; 
But  qieak  to  me!    He  cannot.    Now,  by  heaven, 
I'll  stir  this  business  till  I  find  the  truth  I 
Am  I  a  fool?    It  is  a  silly  lie, 
Coined  by  yon  villain  with  hia  last  base  breath. 
What  ho!  without  there! 

Enter  Captain  and  Soldiers. 

Captain.  Did  you  call,  my  lord? 

Lanciotio.    Did  Heaven  thunder?   Are  you  deaf,  you  louta? 
Saddle  my  horae!    What  are  you  staring  at? 
Is  it  your  first  look  at  a  dead  man?    Well, 
Then  look  your  fill.    Saddle  m^i  horse,  I  say! 
Black  Ruto — stir!   Bear  that  assassin  hence. 
Chop  him  to  pieces,  if  he  move.    My  horse! 

Captain.    My  lord,  he's  shoeing. 

LANCiono.  Did  I  ask  for  shoes? 

I  want  my  horae.    Run,  fellow,  run!   Unbarbed — 
My  lightest  hameea  on  his  back.    Fly,  fly !    [Exit  a  Soldibr.) 
[The  others  pick  up  the  body.] 
Ask  him,  I  pray  you,  if  he  did  not  lie! 

Captain.   'The  man  is  dead,  my  lord. 

LANaoTTO.    [Laughing.]  Then  do  not  ask  himf 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  with  the  body.] 
By  Jupiter,  I  shall  go  mad, !  think!  [Walks  abouL 

Captain.    Something  disturbs  him.    Do  you  mark  the  spot 
Of  purple  on  hb  brow?  [Apart  to  a  Soldibk. 

Soldier.  Then  blood  must  flow. 

Lanciotto.    Boy,  boy!    [£fU«r  a  Page.)   My  doak  and  riding 
staff.     Quick,  quick! 
How  you  all  lag!    [Exii  Page.]    I  ride  to  Rimim. 
Skirmish  to-morrow.    Wait  till  my  return — 
I  shall  be  back  at  sundown.    You  shall  see 
What  slaughter  is  then! 

Captain.  Hot  turnout  a  guard! — 

Lanciotto.    I  wish  no  guard;  I  ride  alone. 

[Re-etOer  Page,  imth  a  doak  and  staff.t 
[Taking  tkem.]    Well  done! 
Thou  art  a  pretty  boy.— Ai^.  now  my  horse! 
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Enter  a  SoLDtBi. 

ScKJ>iBR.    Pluto  is  saddled — 

Lanootto.  Tis  a  damned  black  liel 

ScxDiEK.    Indeed,  my  lord — 

LA«aarro.  O!  comrade,  pardon  me: 

I  talk  at  random.    What,  Paolo  too, — 
A  boy  whom  I  have  trotted  on  my  knee! 
Poh!   I  abuse  myself  by  Rich  a  thought 
Fnmcesca  may  not  love  me,  may  love  him — 
Indeed  she  ought;  but  when  an  ai^el  comes 
To  play  the  wanton  on  this  Althy  earth. 
Then  I'D  believe  her  guilty.    Look  you,  air! 
Am  I  quite  calm? 

Captain.'  Quite  calm,  my  brd. 

LAHaoTTO.  '  You  see 

No  trace  of  passion  on  my  face? — No  ngn 
Of  ugly  humours,  doubts,  or  fears,  or  aught 
That  may  disfigure  Clod's  intelligenoe? 
1  have  a  grievous  charge  against  you,  sir. 
That  may  involve  your  life;  and  if  you  doubt 
The  candour  of  my  judgment,  choose  your  time: 
Shall  I  arraign  you  now? 

Caftaih.  Now,  if  you  please. 

I'll  trust  my  cause  to  you  and  innocence 
At  any  time.    I  am  not  consdous — 

LAMaoTTO.  Pshaw! 

I  try  myself,  not  you.   And  I  am  calm — 
That  is  your  verdict — and  dispassionate? 

Captaik,    So  far  as  1  can  judge. 

LANdono.  'Tis  well, 'tis  w^! 

Then  I  will  ride  to  Rimtni.    Good-night!  (Extik 

The  oUieri  look  after  kim  amaxedty,  and  exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Rimini.   Tli*  Garden  t^  tMe  Cattk.   Enter  Paoio  and  FaJMOaCA. 
Fsahcbsca.   Thou  hast  resolved? 
Paolo.  I've  sworn  It 

FsAMCXSCA.  Ah,  you  men 

Can  talk  ol  love  and  duty  in  s  breath; 

Love  while  you  like,  forget  when  you  are  tired, 
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And  salve  your  fabebocxl  with  Borae  wbdeaotat  nw; 
But  we,  poor  women,  when  we  give  our  hearts. 
Give  all,  looe  all,  and  never  ask  it  back. 

Paolo.      What   oouldst   thou   ask   for   that   I   have   not 
pvta} 
Wth  love  I  gave  thee  raanly  probity, 
Innocence,  honour,  aelf-Teqiect,  and  peace. 
Laociotto  will  return,  and  how  shall  I — 
O!  shame,  to  think  of  it!— how  shall  I  look 
My  brother  in  the  face?  take  his  fntnk  hand? 
Return  his  tender  Ranees?    I  should  blaze 
With  guilty  blushes. 

FuHCBSCa.  Thou  canst  forsake  me,  then, 

To  Spare  thyself  a  little  bashful  pain? 
Paolo,  dost  thou  know  what  'tis  for  me, 
A  womaii — nay,  a  dame  of  highest  rank^ 
To  loee  my  purity?  to  walk  a  path 
WboK  detest  slip  may  (ill  my  ear  with  sounda 
That  hisB  me  out  to  infamy  and  death? 
Have  I  no  secret  pangs,  no  self-respect. 
No  husband's  look  to  bear?   O!  worae  than  these, 
I  must  endure  his  loathsome  touch ;    be  kind 
When  he  would  dally  with  his  wife,  and  smile 
To  see  him  {day  thy  part.    Pah !  sickening  thought) 
From  that  thou  art  exempt.   Thou  shalt  not  go! 
Thou  dost  not  love  me! 

Pa(HX>.  Love  thee!  Standing  hen^ 

VHA  oonntksi  miseties  upmi  my  head, 
I  say,  my  love  for  thee  grows  day  by  day. 
It  i»ltefB  with  my  conscience,  blms  my  thoimfats 
Of  duty,  and  ccmfuses  my  id^ 
Of  i^t  and  wrotv-   Ere  tong,  it  will  persuade 
My  sbakiiqE  manhood  that  all  this  is  just. 

FItAMCBSCA,   Let  it!   I'll  blaxoD  it  to  all  the  world. 
Ere  I  wQI  k»e  thee.    Nay,  if  I  had  choice, 
Between  our  love  and  my  lost  innocence, 
I  tell  thee  calmly,  I  would  dare  again 
The  deed  which  we  have  done.   0!  thou  art  cruel 
To  fly  me,  like  a  coward,  fcH*  thy  ease. 
When  thou  art  gone,  thou'tt  flatter  thy  weak  heart 
Wtb  hopes  and  ^leciUatiims;  and  thwi'lt  swear 
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I  eufTer  naught,  because  thou  dost  not  see. 
I  will  not  live  to  bear  it! 

Paolo,  Die, — 'twere  best; 

*Tia  thfr  last  desperate  comfort  of  our  sin. 

Francbsca.    I'll  kill  myself! 

Paolo.  And  bo  would  1,  with  joy: 

But  crime  has  made  a  craven  of  me.   O ! 
For  some  good  cause  to  perish  in!   Something 
A  man  might  die  for,  looking  in  God's  face; 
Not  slinking  out  of  life  with  guilt  like  mine 
Piled  on  the  dioulders  of  a  suicide! 

Francbsca.    Where  wilt  thou  go? 

Paolo.  I  care  not;  anywheic 

Out  of  this  Rimini.    The  very  things 
That  made  the  pleasures  of  my  innocence 
Have  turned  against  me.   There  is  not  a  tree. 
Nor  house,  nor  church,  nor  monument,  whose  face 
Took  hsAd  upon  my  thoughts,  that  does  not  frown 
BalefuUy  on  me.    From  their  marble  tomljs 
My  ancestors  scowl  at  me;  and  the  night 
Thickens  to  bear  their  hisses.    I  would  pray. 
But  heaven  jeers  at  it.   Turn  where'er  I  will, 
A  curse  pursues  me. 

Francbsca.  Heavens!  O,  say  not  sol 

1  never  cursed  thee,  love;  I  never  moved 
My  little  finger,  ere  I  looked  to  thee 
For  my  instruction. 

Paolo.  But  my  gentleness 

Seems  to  reproach  me;  and,  instead  of  joy. 
It  whispere  borror! 

Francbsca.  Cease!  cease! 

Paolo.  I  must  go. 

Francbsca.   And  I  must  follow.    All  that  I  call  life 
Is  bound  in  thee.    I  could  endure  for  thee 
More  agonies  than  thou  canst  catalogue — 
For  thy  sake,  love — bearing  the  ill  for  thee! 
Wiih  thee,  the  devils  could  not  so  contrive 
That  I  would  blench  or  fidter  from  my  lovel 
Without  thee,  heaven  were  torture! 

Paolo.  I  must  go.  [Girimg. 

Francbsca.   01  no— Paolo— deareatl—    lOingmt  to  kim. 
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Paolo:  Looee  thy  bold! 

*Tis  for  thy  ealce,  uid  Lanctotto's;  I 
Am  as  a  dpher  in  the  reckoning. 
I  have  nsolved.    Thou  canst  but  stretch  the  time. 
Ktep  me  to-day,  and  I  will  fly  to-morrow- 
Steal  from  thee  like  a  thief.  [5tr»egiei  with  her. 

Frakcesca.  Paolo — love — 

Indeed,  you  hurt  me! — Do  not  use  me  thus! 
Kill  me,  but  do  not  leave  me.  I  will  laugh — 
A  kMig,  gay,  ringing  laugh — if  thou  wilt  draw 
Thy  pitying  sword,  and  stab  me  to  the  heartl 

[EiOer  LANaoTTO  behind.] 

Nay,  then,  one  kisst 

LAMaoTTO.  [Adfxmcmg  between  them.]   Take  it:  'twill  be  tbe 
last. 

Paolo.    Lo!  Heaven  is  just! 

Fkancbsca.  The  last!  so  be  it  [iCMiej  Paolo. 

Lamciotto.  Ha! 

Date  you  these  tricks  before  my  very  face? 

FRANCB9CA.   Why  not?   I've  kissed  him  in  the  si^^t  of  heaveo; 
Are  you  above  it? 

Paolo.  Peace,  Francesca,  peace! 

LANaOTTO.    Paolo — why,  thou  sad  and  downcast  man, 
Lode  up!  I  have  some  words  to  speak  with  thee. 
Thou  art  not  guilty? 

PaUjO.  Yes,  I  am.    But  she 

Has  been  betrayed;  ao  she  is  innocent. 
Her  father  tampered  with  her.    I — 

Fkancssca.  Tia  false! 

The  guilt  is  mine.  Paolo  was  entrapped 
By  love  and  cunning.  I  am  shrewder  far 
Than  you  suspect. 

Paolo.  Landotto,  shut  thy  ears; 

She  would  deceive  tbee. 

LAMaono.  Silence,  both  of  you  t 

Is  guilt  so  talkadve  in  its  defense? 
Then,  let  me  make  you  judge  and  advocate 
In  your  own  cause.    You  are  not  guilty? 

Paolo.  Yes. 
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LAxacTto.    Deny  it — but  a  wonl — uy  no.   Lie,  Uel 
And  I'll  believe. 

Paolo.  I  dare  not 

LANaoTTO.  Lady,  you? 

FbanCBSCA.    If  I  might  speak  (or  him — 

LAHaoTTO.  It  cannot  be: 

Speak  Cor  youraetf.    Do  you  deny  yowr  guilt? 

Frahcbsca.    No!  I  assert  it;  but — 

Lanciotto.  In  heaven's  name,  hdd ! 

Will  nnther  of  you  answer  no  to  me? 
A  nod,  a  hint,  a  sign,  for  your  escape. 
Bethink  you,  life  is  centred  in  this  thing. 
Speak!  I  will  credit  either.    No  rejdy? 
What  does  your  crime  deserve? 

Paolo.  Death. 

Fkancesca.  E>eath  to  both. 

LANaoTTO.   Well  said!   You  speak  the  taw  ofltaly; 
And  by  the  dagger  you  designed  for  me, 
In  Pcpe's  hand, — your  bravo? 

Paolo.  It  is  false! 

If  you  recnved  my  dagger  from  his  hand. 
He  stole  it 

LANaoTTo.    There,  sweet  heaven,  I  knew!   And  now 
You  will  deny  the  rest?    You  see,  my  friends, 
How  easy  of  bdief  I  have  become! — 
How  easy  'twere  to  cheat  me! 

Paolo.  No;  enou^l 

I  will  not  load  my  groaning  spirit  more; 
A  lie  would  crush  it. 

Lanciotto.  Brother,  once  you  gave 

Life  to  this  wretched  [Mece  of  workmanship. 
When  my  own  hand  resolved  its  overthrow. 
Revoke  the  E^ft  [Offers  to  Oab  hmseff. 

Paolo.  [PrevetUini  kirn.]   Hold,  homiddel 

LANaoTTO.  But  tlunk. 

You  and  Francesca  may  live  happily. 
After  my  death,  as  only  lovers  can. 

PACHi),    Live  happily,  after  a  deed  like  thisi 

LANaoTTo.  Now,  look  ye!  there  is  not  one  hour  <rf  life 
Among  us  three.   Paolo,  you  are  armed- 
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You  hawaBwonl,  I  but  a  dagger:  seel 
I  nMsn  to  kill  you. 

Fkahcbsca.  [Wkispers  U>  Paolo.]  (Mve  thy  nrord  to  me. 

Paou).   Away!  tbou'rt  frantic.    I  will  never  lift 
This  wicked  hand  against  thee. 

Lanciotto.  Coward,  slave! 

Art  thou  so  faint?    Does  Malatesta'i  blood 
Run  in  thy  puny  veins?   Take  that!  {Strikes kim. 

FtOLO.  And  mofc: 

Thou  canst  not  ofTer  more  than  I  will  bear. 

Lanciotto.    Paolo,  what  a  craven  has  thy  guilt 
Transfonned  thee  to!   Why,  I  haveseen  the  time 
When  tbou'dst  have  struck  at  heaven  for  such  a  thing! 
Art  tbou  afraid? 

Paolo.  Ian. 

Lanciotto.  O!  infamy! 

Can  nan  sink  lower?    I  will  wake  thee,  diough>— 
Thou  shalt  not  die  a  coward.   See!  look  here! 

[Stabs  FtAiKSSCA. 

FBANCB9CA.    Ot-OI—  {FoUs. 

Paou>.  RemcKveleaB  man,  dare  you  do  this. 

And  hope  to  live?    I>ie,  murderer! 

[Draws,  ntskes  al  kim,  but  pauses. 

LANaona  Strike,  strike! 

Ere  thy  heart  fail. 

Paolo.  I  cannot  (TVotri  away  kis  svord. 

Lanciotto.  Dost  thou  see 

Yoo  Uoated  spider — hideous  as  myself — 
Climbifv  idoft,  to  reach  that  wavering  twig? 
When  he  has  touched  it,  one  tA  us  must  die. 
Here  is  the  dagger. — Look  at  me,  I  say! 
Keep  your  eyes  from  that  woman!  Look,  think,  choose! — 
Tumheretome:  thou  shalt  not  look  at  her! 

Paolo.    O,  heaven! 

Lanciotto.  lis  done! 

Paolo.  [Stntg^nt  with  kim.]       O!  Lanciotto,  bddt 
HoM,  iot  thy  sake!   Thou  wilt  repent  this  deed. 

Lanciotto.    I  know  it 

Fkanczsca.   [JiuMc.]  Help!— O!  murder! — help,  help,  hdp! 
[Ske  totters  tovards  them,  and  Jails. 

LAHCiOTTa   Our  honour,  bojr.  [^fofri  Paolo;  As /dUf, 
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Fkancbsu.  Paolo! 

Paolo.  Huk!  ahe  oUi. 

I  praythde,  brother,  help  me  to  her  side. 

(Lamciotto  hdpi  kim  to  Franosca. 

LANaono.    Why,  tho^l 

Paolo.  God  bless  thee! 

LANaorro.  Have  I  not  done  well? 

What  wen  the  honour  of  the  Malatesti, 
With  such  a  living  slander  fixed  to  it? 
Cripple!   that's  something — cucluridi  that  b  damned! 
You  Uame  ine?' 

pAOLa  No. 

LANathrO.  You,  lady? 

Fbahcksca.  No,  my  Imti. 

LAMCKrno.    May  God  forgive  you!    We  are  even  now: 
Your  blood  has  deared  my  honour,  and  our  name 
Shines  to  the  world  as  ever. 

Pacho  O!— OJ— 

Fkamcbsca.  Love, 

Art  suffering? 

Paolo.  But  for  thee. 

Francssca.  Here,  rest  thy  head 

Upon  my  bosom.    Fie  upon  my  blood! 
It  stains  thy  ringlet5.    Ha!  he  dies!   Kind  saints, 
I  was  first  struck,  why  cannot  I  die  first? 
Paolo,  wake! — God's  mercy!  wilt  thou  go 
Alone — without  me?    Prhhee,  strike  again! 
Nay,  I  am  better — love — now — O!  [Dies. 

LANCtOTTO.   [Sinks  upOK  Aw  hues.]  Great  heftvcn  t 

Malatbsta.   IWUIioul.]  This  way,  I  heard  the  cries. 

Enter  with  Guroo,  ArrBNDAms,  Sfc. 

GtnDO.  O!  horrible! 

Malatbsta.   O!  bloody  spectacle !  Where  is  thy  htxher? 
Lanciotto.    So  Cain  was  asked.    Come  here,  old  men  I    You 
shrink 
From  two  dead  bodies  and  a  pool  of  blood — 
You  soMierB,  tool   Come  here! 

[Drais  Malatbsta  and  GmDOfoneord. 
Malaibsta.  O!— O!— 
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Lamootio.  You  groaQl 

What  mtut  I  do,  then?    Father,  here  it  is,— 
The  blood  of  Guido  mingled  with  our  own. 
At  my  old  nurae  predicted.   And  the  spot 
Of  iktt  infernal  baptism  burns  my  brain 
Till  reason  shudders!    Down,  upon  your  knees! 
Ay,  shake  them  harder,  and  perchance  they'll  wake. 
I^epstill!    Kneel,  kneel!    You  fear  them?    !  shall  prowl 
About  these  bodiea  till  the  day  of  doom. 

Malatbsta.  What  hast  thou  done? 

Gnmo.  Francesca! — 0!mychildl 

Lahoottd.    Can  howling  make  this  aght  more  terrible? 
Peace!   You  disturb  the  angels  up  in  heaven. 
While  they  are  hiding  from  this  ugly  earth. 
Be  satisfied  with  what  you  see.   You  two 
Becan  this  tragedy,  I  finished  iL 
Here,  by  these  bodies,  let  us  reckon  up 
Our  Climes  together.   Why,  how  still  they  lie! 
A  moment  nnce,  they  walked,  and  talked,  and  kissed! 
Defied  me  to  my  face,  dishonoured  me! 
They  had  the  power  to  do  it  then;  but  now. 
Poor  soub,  wlrall  shield  them  in  eternity? 
Father,  the  honour  of  our  house  is  safe: 
I  have  the  secret.    I  will  to  the  wars, 
And  do  more  murdeis,  to  eclipse  this  one. 
Back  to  the  battles;  there  I  breathe  in  peace; 
And  I  mil  take  a  soldier's  honour  back. — 
Honour!  what's  that  to  me  now?    Ha!  ha!  hal      [Laii^nHg.] 
A  great  thing,  father!    I  am  very  ill. 
I  killed  thy  son  for  honour:  thou  mayst  chide. 
OGod!  I  cannot  cheat  myself  with  words! 
I  loved  bim  more  than  honour — more  than  life — 
This  man,  Paok>— this  staric,  bleeding  corpse! 
Here  let  me  rest,  till  God  awake  us  all! 

[FaUs  on  Paolo's  body. 
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OLIVER  BELL  BUNCE 
(1828-1690) 

The  name  of  Oliver  Bell  Bunce  is  not  prominently  connected 
with  the  American  Theatre.  Authorities  have  taken  little  or  no 
trouble  to  unearth  his  association  with  the  plays  and  players  of 
his  time — the  mid-period  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  they 
all  agree  that,  as  illustration  of  "parlour  comedy,"  his  "Love  in 
'76"  is  a  satisfactory  example  of  sprtghtliness  and  fresh  inven- 
tiveness. For  this  reason,  the  small  comedietta  is  included  in  the 
present  collection.  It  challenges  comparison  with  Royall  Tyler'a 
"The  Contrast"  for  manner,  and  its  volatile  spirit  involved  in  the 
actii^  the  good  services  of  such  estimable  players  as  Laura 
Keene,  Stoddart,  and  Ringgold.  In  the  cast  also  was  J.  G.  Bur- 
nett, author  of  "Blanche  of  Brandywine,"  a  dramatization  of  a 
novel  by  George  Lippard,  also  produced  by  Laura  Keene. 

"Love  in  '76"  was  given  its  premiere  at  Laura  Keene 's  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  February  28,  1857,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Shirt. 
Sewers'  Union;  and  was  the  second  offering  of  a  double  bill 
beginning  with  "Faust  and  Marguerite."  Though  the  critiquet 
of  the  time  recognized  in  it  a  "nice  little  play,"  they  balked  at 
what  was  considered  to  be  a  foolish  nomenclature,  "Come- 
dietta." What  was  liked  about  it,  particularly,  was  the  absence 
of  patriotic  fustian,  for  the  national  drama  of  the  time  seems  to 
have  been  loaded  down  with  long  flights  of  fancy  on  the  subject 
of  liberty.  Others  bailed  it  as  smart  in  the  soci^d  aenee.  As  late 
as  March  31,  1892,  the  little  (day  was  re\^ved  by  amateurs  for 
the  benefit  <rf  a  monument  to  be  erected  over  the  neglected  grave 
of  Washington's  mother. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Bunce  had  appeared  as  a  play- 
wright There  had  been  seen,  on  June  10, 1850,  at  the  New  York 
Bowery  Theatre,  a  tragedy  entitled  "Marco  Bozzaris;  ot,  The 
Grecian  Hero,"  and  in  the  cast  were  J.  Wallack,  Jr.,  and  his 
wife,  together  with,  John  Gilbert  It  was  not  based  on  the  poem 
by  Fltz-Greene  Halleck,  but,  for  its  colour  and  plot,  Bunce  went 
direct  to  history.  For  Wallack  he  also  wrote  a  tragedy,  entitled 
"Fate;  or.  The  Prophecy,"  and,  according  to  Hutton,  during  the 
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Buminer  of  1848,  the  Denin  Sistera  produced  hu  "Morning  o( 
Life,"  at  the  New  York  Chatham  Theatre. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  Buhcc'b  drsma  writing.  His  life  was 
not  cast  in  the  dramatic  held,  but  rather  in  the  publishing  world. 
The  {days  were  done  in  hts  eariy  manhood.  But  he  was  pledged 
in  interest  to  the  theatre,  and  there  are  many  stgntficant  crid- 
cisma  and  descriptions  in  print  which  convey  an  excellent  impres- 
sion of  his  attitude  toward  plays,  player^  and  acting. 

Bunce  was  a  self-made  man,  with  an  excellent  grasp  of  litera- 
ture, which  served  him  well  in  bis  various  literary  ventures.  His 
mind  was  cast  in  channels  of  (xiginaiity,  and  the  history  of  book 
publishing  in  New  York  must  needs  conader  the  numerous  sug- 
gesdona,  which,  as  literary  adviser  at  different  times  for  the 
houses  of  Harper  ^^"^  Appleton,  he  saw  to  successful  fruition.  In 
1873,  he  became  Editor  of  AppUUm's  Journal,  and  it  is  to  the 
files  of  this  magazine  we  must  turn  to  extract  his  frank  reaction 
to  the  theatre  of  his  day.  He  wrote  novels,  stories,  essays,  edi- 
torials, everything  to  win  him  the  name  of  journalist;  once  he 
had  a  puUishing  house  of  his  own,  dcMng  buuness  under  the  firm 
name  of  Bunce  &  Co.  He  was  always  cordial  toward  every  move 
to  further  the  literary  interest  of  the  country,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  welcome  the  founding  of  the  Authors  Club.  It  may  be 
that  his  "Love  in  '76"  was  a  by-product  of  a  book  written  by  him, 
in  1853,  and  called  "Romance  of  the  Revoludon." 

Bunce  wrote  well  on  theatrical  matters;  he  is  much  more 
vivid  and  human  than  many  a  better-known  critic.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  an  imiuession  of  the  old  Par^  Theatre,  New  York,  in 
1S46. 

"That  was  the  time,"  he  writes  In  "The  Editor's  TaUe"  of  AppU- 
tem't  Jotumal  (or  October,  18S0,  "when  the  theatre  had  a  pit,  where 
critics  and  wiseacres  were  wont  to  BMemble  and  utter  oracuUr 
things  about  the  (Aiya  and  the  performeis.  The  acton  were  in 
those  day*  afraid  of  the  Pit,  especially  at  the  Park,  of  the  fourth 
bench  from  the  orchestra,  where  the  magnates  of  the  pen  sat  watch- 
ful, and  where  old  Nestors  of  the  drama  delivered  th^  verdicts  in 
terms  that  no  one  dared  to  gainsay.  The  Pit  was  entered  by  cdlar 
step^  and  through  a  half-lighted,  subtetranean  paarage.  Deoiradve 
art,  as  we  tee  it  now  in  the  full  bloom  of  the  Madison  Square  audi- 
torium and  Mr.  Daly's  lobby,  had  not  even  given  a  hint  of  its 

In  Tht  Gaiaxy  for  February,  186B,  Bunce  ventures  to  survey. 
"Some  of  Our  Actors"  from  the  standpoint  of  depkiring  the 
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pre-Raphaelite  realism  of  the  modem  school.  He  scored  the 
attempted  "truth"  and  "fidelity"  of  Matilda  Heron,  and,  in 
considering  Maggie  Mitchell's  Fanckon,  he  bespolce  the  cause  of 
ideality,  as  neceesary  in  Fanchon  as  in  Jtdiet.  "Modem  comedy 
acting,"  he  declares,  "is  usually  a  bright,  brisk  touch-and-goaffair, 
suited  to  modem  plays;  but  to  the  mellow  and  artistic  style  of  a 
former  generation,  it  is  as  the  light  claret  wines,  now  so  much  in 
use,  to  crusty  old  port." 

Ezc^t  In  the  instances  of  our  comedians,  like  Murdoch,  with 
his  "lightness  of  manner,  that  grace,  which  I  have  described  else- 
where as  snufiiog  a  candle  in  a  way  to  make  you  feel  that  snufHng 
candles  is  the  poetry  of  life;"  Harry  Placide,  with  whose  retire- 
ment went  the  retirement  of  Sir  Peter  Teade  and  Sir  Haranirt 
Courlley,  ("When  Placide  and  Gilbert  are  gone,"  he  writes, 
"Sheridan  will  have  to  be  shelved");  Holland,  with  his  intense 
fuo  in  eccentric  bits;  Brougham,  without  whom  "The  Rivals"  is 
difficult  to  endure — apart  from  these  the  stage  of  the  time,  to 
Bunce,  was  not  all  it  should  be.  He  valued  at  their  worth  the 
rtMoantic  extravagances  of  the  Wallack  family;  he  applauded  the 
sound  judgment,  and  deplored  the  hard  manner  of  Davenport; 
he  viewed  calmly  what  he  regarded  to  be  an  overestimation  of 
Edwin  Booth — one  of  the  first  criticisms  of  an  avowedly  negative 
character  I  have  seen  aimed  directly  at  this  actor.  In  other  words, 
Bunce  fought  hard  against  the  encroachment  of  the  new  times 
upon  the  acting  of  his  early  theatre  days.  The  epitome  of  his  old- 
time  attitude  is  to  be  found  in  Apf^lon's  Journal  for  April  3, 
1S69.  His  better  mood  was  to  be  met  with  in  his  discussion  of 
the  [Jayers  of  Ellen  Tree's  type.  Here  are  his  words  of  censure 
against  the  new  order: 

"If  we  old  files  are  to  be  believed,  the  art  of  acting  is  dying  out, 
and  the  vary  tradition  of  the  stage  disappearing.  ,  ,  .Very  likely 
the  spirit,  which  in  painting  we  call  pre-Raphaelism,  is  obtaining 
its  influence  on  the  stage,  and  that  some  of  the  actors  are  turning 
out  of  dooti  the  traditions  and  formal  mannerisniB  of  the  schoots, 
and  gdng  back  to  nature  and  truth  for  their  inspiration.  .  . 
There  were  very  artificial  methods,  no  doubt,  among  the  old  actors, 
but  there  was  also  a  very  consummate  knowledge  of  the  art,  a  great 
deal  tA  breadth,  force  and  skill,  and  a  finished  training,  which  the 
new  schotda  do  not  exhibit.  In  aiming  to  be  natural,  some  of  our 
acton  seem  to  have  concluded  that  their  profession  b  not  an  art. 
They  grow  heedless  in  the  delivery  of  language,  weakening  or 
ofaacuring  its  meaning,  and  missing  its  ugnificance;   and  in  some 
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wfty  toK  that  rich  aod  mellow  colouring  that  characterized  the  by- 
gone perfonnerB.  So  marked  b  this,  that  Bome  of  the  old  dramatit 
characters  are  abandoned  altogether,  because  in  the  hands  of  the 
Realists  they  fade  away  into  ineffective  and  colourlesa  fomu.  The 
Sir  Peter  TeaiUi  a-od  Sir  Anthony  A  bioluUsot  the  old  comedy  require 
indtspenaably  the  reaourcea  of  the  old  art,  and  no  thin,  water-gruel 
realism,  so-called,  can  personate  them.  In  avoiding  the  declamatory 
Kembletonianism  of  the  old  school,  our  actors  are  right  enough; 
but  tbey  cannot  safely  diaregard  the  sicilt  which  sliarpene  and 
chisels,  as  it  were,  the  sentences;  nor  forego  the  care,  study,  pre- 
cision and  stem  adherence  to  rules  of  art,  that  marked  the  dd  stage." 
Steeped  in  Buchbelief.itisBmallwonderthattwoof  Bunce'splays 
tiad  characteristics  in  them  to  suit  a  member  of  the  WaJIack 
family.  And  beJi^;  such  a  lover  of  old  English  Comedyaccounts 
for  some  of  the  spirit  of  "Love  in  '7^-" 

His  plea,  sound  in  its  fundamental  championing  of  the  best 
that  has  been  on  our  stage,  might  well  be  heeded  at  this  time 
(1920).  It  is  a  strong  valuation  of  tradition — the  jade  who  a 
looked  at  askance  by  the  amateur  players  of  the  "little  theatres," 
and  too  exacting  for  the  average  player  on  the  professional  stage. 

Bunce  was  a  New  Yorker,  bom  in  that  dty,  February  8,  I838, 
and  dying  there  on  May  15,  1890. 
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LOVE   IN   '76 

AV  INCIDENT  OF  THE  RESOLUTION 

A  COMIDIBTTA  IM  TWO  ACT* 

By  Oliver   Bunce 


fThe  actbg:  edJtioD  of  this  play,  with  the 
relative  poeitions  of  tlie  performere  on  the 
stage,  is  published  by  Samuel  French.] 
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COSTUMES. 

Ms.  Elswokth. — Shad-ctU  brown  coat,  brovm  or  Mack  breeches, 
skoe-buckles. 

LtBiTTENAMT  Harry  Elswoktb. — Sid,  tumed  up  mlh  bbie, 
buff  breeches,  kick  boots. 

Captain  Arhstbomg. — Blue,  tumed  up  wUh  buff,  white  lop 
boots. 

Major  Cleveland. — Red,  tumed  up  with  white,  breeches,  hi^ 
boots. 

Captain  Asbald. — The  Same. 

LisuTSNAMT  Marvin. — The  Same. 

AptHXO  Metcalf. — Gray  shad,  s^uare-cui  suit. 

The  Ladies. — The  costumes  of  the  period  of  '76. 
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LOVE  IN  '76. 
ACT  I. 
SCENE.  The  dnmng^oom  in  the  residence  cf  Mb.  EdwasD 
Elsworth.  Garden  seen  through  doors.  ROSB  Elsworth 
occupied  at  a  smail  table,  stitching.  Kate  Elsworth  stretched 
languidly  upon  a  sofa,  with  a  book  in  hand.  Mr.  Edward  Els- 
worth in  an  easy  chair,  with  newspaper  in  his  lap.  Writing 
materials  on  table, 

KA7it.'Oh,duI]ness!duUnem!IdowidiHarrywaeathoine,orSr 
Wlliamwould  march  aomeof  his  troops  this  way!  What's  the  use  of 
an  airoy  in  the  countrY,  if  one  can't  have  adance  once  in  a  while? 
Rose.  What,indeed!  AllI  desire  is,  dater,  that  they  should  be 
{Enter  Servant  with  letters  for  M».  Elsworth.)  left  to  the  dance! 
That  much  they  do  very  well, 

Katb.  I'm  sure,  Rose,  I  can't  see  what  you  find  in  these  rebels 
to  admire.  Aa  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  they  are  only  so 
many  boon.  There  was  Captain  Arthur.  Was  there  ever  such 
a  dunce?  He  had  no  manner  whatever.  He  attempted  once  to 
walk  a  minuet  with  me,  and  I  really  thought  he  was  a  bear 
accidentally  stumbled  into  coat  and  slippers. 

Rose.  You're  quite  right!  he  never  should  have  got  his  ap- 
pmntment  until  he  had  served  a  campaign  in  the  drawing-room. 
If  I  were  the  Congress,  I'd  appoint  none  who  could  not  bring 
diplomas  from  their  dandng-masters. 

Elsworth.   Ha? 'pon  my  word!    Very  extraordinary  news. 

[Att  coming  forward. 
Rose.  What  is  it,  papa? 
Elsworth.  There  has  been  a  battle. 
Rose.   Is  it  possible?    Oh,  where,  sir? 

Elsworth.  On  Long  Island.  [Jieading.]  Washington  has 
been  defeated — has  evacuated  the  city — Ib  retiring  northward. 
{Speaking.]  1  feel,  my  daughters,  that  our  ntuation  is  becoming 
here  unsafe.  We  shall  be  continually  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 
marauders.  Itwouldbewiser,inthepresentaspect  of  affairs,  for 
us  to  seek  a  securer  re»dence  in  New  York,  now  so  fortunately  in 
possewion  of  Sir  William  Howe. 
Rose.  I  shoukl  prefer  remaining  here. 
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Elsworts.  Would  it  be  safe,  Roee? 

RosB.  Yes,  for  we  neutralize  each  other.  Your  loyalty  will 
secure  you  with  the  Tories,  andmyWhiggism  will  protectus  with 
the  other  faction. 

Elsworth.  Your  Whiggism,  Rose?  You  shock  me  by  such 
an  avowal ;  and  your  brother,  too,  an  officer  of  the  King. 

Kate.  I  don't  think  there  ia  much  danger,  if  Mr.  Armstrong  is 
near  to  protect  ub. 

Elswoktb.   Mr.  Armstrong? 

Kate.  Oh,  yes,  papa!   He's  got  to  be  a  captain. 

ElsWORTB.   Not  a  rebel,  I  trust 

Rose.  Not  a  traitor,  I  thank  heaven. 

&.SWORTH.  You  confound  temiB  stiangely.  A  traitor  is  one 
false  to  his  king. 

Rose.  False  to  his  country,  sir.  A  king  is  a  creatuie  of  to-day 
—your  country  a  thing  of  immortality. 

Elsworth.  Your  King  is  your  sovereign,  by  divine  right  and 
tnie  succession. 

Rose.  Then,  sir,  serve  the  Stuarts.  How  came  tbe  house  of 
Hanover  upon  the  throne?  You  sec,  sir,  that  if  you  leakniB 
loyalists  could  shift  off  James,  we,  with  less  belief  in  the  divine 
i^t  of  Idngs,  can  shift  off  George, 

Enter  Mr,  Apollo  Mbtcalp. 

MeiCALF.  Good  day,  Mr.  Elsworth.  Good  day,  young  ladies. 
"Good  day"  all,  1  may  say. 

Elsworth.   Have  you  any  news  of  the  war,  Mr.  Metcalf? 

MsTCALF.  News— plenty  of  it,  and  mad.  The  country  is  de- 
populated. There  isn't  a  youth  with  the  first  hope  of  a  beard  upon 
hischin,  who  hasn't  gone  with  young  Armstrong,  to  join  the  army. 

Elsworth.  Young  Armstrong? 

Mbicalf.  To  be  sure,  sir.  He's  turned  out  a  fiery  rebel,  after 
all — and  a  captain,  to  boot. 

Elsworth.  Heaven  bless  me,  but  this  is  very  sad.  A  promis- 
ii%  youth  to  be  led  astray!  Dear  me,  dear  me!  Rose,  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say  that  this  is  certainly  your  fault.  You  have  filled  him 
with  your  wild,  radical,  and  absurd  heroic  rhapsodies.  You  have 
made  him  disloyal  to  his  King.  You  have  put  a  dagger  in  his 
hand,  to  stab  at  the  heart  of  his  country.  Alas!  I  see  what  the 
(nd  will  be — disgrace  and  death,  ignominy  and  the  gallows. 

[Rose  walkt  ba^k  to  the  wimknp. 
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Katb.  Mr.  Metcalf,  facnr  in  your  little  charges?  How  ik>ur- 
ishes  the  tMrdi? 

Mbtcalf.  They've  all  caught  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion,  mann, 
and  are  as  untractable  as  bulls.  Bless  you,  there  isn't  a  lad  over 
fourteen  who  hasn't  abandoned  his  hom-boolc  and  gone  off  with 
Armstrong.  And  as  for  the  girls,  they're  greater  rebels  than  the 
boys.  What  do  you  think,  marm?  The  other  day  they  came 
marchiog  in  procession,  and  demanded  to  know  on  which  side 
I  was.  I  said  "God  save  the  King;"  whereupon  they  fell  uponme 
like  a  swarm  of  bees,  armed  with  a  thousand  pins,  and  so  pinched, 
and  pricked,  and  pulled  me,  that  there  wasn't  a  square  inch  of 
my  Edcia  that  wasn't  as  full  of  holes  as  a  ten-year  old  pin-cuahion. 
And  I  do  believe  they  never  would  have  stopped  if  I  hadn't  cried, 
"Huaa  for  Washington!" 

Elswokth.  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  not  be  compelled  to  follow 
the  example  of  your  scholars,  and  turn  soldier. 

Mbtcalf.  Never,  ar.  I  content  myself  with  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot,  without  indulging  in  such  dangerous 
practices  myself. 

Rose.  [From  the  mTidow.]  Why,  there's  Harry— father, 
Kate — Hany  is  dismounting  at  the  door. 

Elswokth.  Bless  me!   Is  it  possible? 

[AU  pUker  around  the  window. 

Katb.  It  is,  I  declare — and  how  splendid  he  looks.  Harry! 
Harry! 

[AU  salute  him,  and  shake  their  handkerchi^s. 

MBTCAI.F.   [Aside  to  Vljas&.\    HistI    Miss  Elsworth! 

RosB.   Eh! 

Mbicalf.  Walter  is  near^-a  note — 

Rose.  {Seixng  it,  and  reading  hurriedly.]  Will  be  with  you  to- 
day— 

Katb.  [Looking  tmoards  riglit,  at  the  window.]  I!)oesn't  be  look 
fine?   Th^'s  his  step  in  the  hall. 

[They  all  g/j  towards  door.   RosB  conceals  Walter's  note. 

Haxst.  [Within.]    Rose,  Kate,  father! 

Enter  LismBNANT  Hakry  Elsworth.    AU  gather  around  kirn 
with  exclamations  of  welcome. 
Mbtcalf.   [Aside.]   I'll  take  occasion  to  steal  down-etairs,  and 
|di^ue  Biid^  into  a  kiss  or  two.    Delidoua  Bridget! 

[ExUMzrcA^jp. 
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Elswobth.   Harry!    My  brave  lad  I 

Rose.  Dear  brother! 

Hakkt.  Dear  sister!   Father! 

Elswortb.  Stand  aside,  girls.  Let  me  have  a  look  at  him. 
Harry!  Harry!  You  are  a  splendid-loolung  fellow,  you  are. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Your  hand,  my  boy.  You  look  like  a  soldier, 
«r. 

Harry.  I  have  good  news  for  you.  I  have  just  rode  on  before 
to  acquaint  you  that  Major  Cleveland  will  honour  your  roof  to- 
day. 

Elsworth.    He  shall  be  welcome — open  doore  and  open  hands. 

Harry.  He  will  remain  until  to-morrow.  Now,  girls,  some  of 
us  young  fellows  are  dying  for  a  dance — can't  we  extemporize  a 
baU? 

RoSB.  Good  gracious,  Harry!  You  will  have  to  pit  coat  against 
coat — where  are  your  ladies? 

Harry.  Oh,  we'd  drum  them  up.  There  are  a  dozen  families 
within  as  many  miles. 

Rose.  A  mad  idea. 

Harry.  A  wild  one,  I  confess. 

Elsworth.  It  would  be  a  suitable  fesdvity  in  honour  of  our 
Long  Island  victory.    Come  girls,  you  have  my  consent. 

Enter  Servant,  announcing  Captain  Armstrong. 
EnUr  Captain  Walter  Armstrong. 

All  t^  Ross].    Captain  Armstrong! 

Armstrong.   Captain  Armstrong! 

All  [but  Ross].    In  the  Continental  service? 

Armstrong.    In  the  Continental  service! 

Elsworth.  I  am  somewhat  surprised,  nr,  at  this  viut  When 
you  were  a  loyal  gentleman  my  doors  were  always  open  to  you — 
now,  in  that  dress,  I  cannot  consent  to  recdve  your  visits.  In 
happier  moments  you  were  a  companion  of  my  daughters — a 
friend  of  my  son — you  have  selected  a  course  which  must  ter- 
minate that  connection  with  my  family. 

Armstrong.  You  will  pardon  me,  sir,  I  trust,  for  this  intru- 
sion. I  have  lEached  this  place  with  some  danger,  for  these  parts 
abound  with  a  set  of  fellows  who  have  a  fancy  for  wishing  every- 
body else's  skin  the  colour  of  their  own  coats.  Mr.  Elsworth, 
my  sense  of  duty  has  compelled  me  to  pursue  a  path  which  has 
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estrangied  me  from  your  fnendehip.  Let  me  ask  frankly,  dr,  if  it 
must  separate  me  from  one  who  has  hooouied  me  with  tier  con- 
sideration and  affection? 

Elswokth.   You  allude  to  my  daughter — to  Rose — 

Akmstkonc.  I  do,  sir. 

Elswokth.  Mister  Armstrong — for  I  acknowledge  no  title 
bestowed  by  an  unlawful  authority — I  would  rather  wed  my 
daughter  to  a  Turk  than  to  one  who  had  so  forgotten  his  duty  to 
his  country. 

[Goes  up. — Arustrong  bows. 

Hakxt.  Walter,  we  were  friends  once,  but,  aa  His  Majesty's 
servant,  I  can  offer  no  compromise  to  a  rebel.  Now  you  must  not 
think  of  a  union  with  our  family.  [Goes  up. 

Rose.  This  is  nothing  but  blind  prejudice.  It  has  n«ther 
sense  nor  justice.  Hear  me.  That  for  which  you  discard  him 
places  him  higher  in  my  esteem — shows  me  how  worthy  he  is  of 
the  reelect  and  honour  of  every  true  woman.  My  greatest  pride 
is  that  be  to  whom  I  have  pledged  my  hand  wears  those  colours. 

Akustrdnc.   Generous  girl! 

Elswokth,   Rose,  you  pain  me  inexpressibly! 

RosB.  I  am  not  a  giddy  girl,  sir.  I'm  a  woman — old  enough  to 
know  my  own  heart,  and  to  decide  between  right  and  wrong. 
Walter,  go,  and  carry  with  you  assurances  of  my  unwavering 
fidelity. 

Enter  Budget,  hurriedly. 

Bbidgbt.  Oh,  my  good  gracious!  dear  me,  good  graciousl 
gradoua,  goodness,  me!    Such  a  bt  of  soldiers — all  coming  down 

AriistrohQ.  Eh?  Red  or  blue? 

Bridget.  Bless  me,  goodness  gradous,  you  here,  Mr.  Ann- 
strong?  You'd  better  look  out,  sir,  for  they  are  red  coats,  and 
there's  a  big  number  of  them,  too. 

Arustrong,  I  must  vanish.  {Running  to  the  window.]  Why, 
we're  surrounded  on  every  side.    By  Jove,  I'm  in  a  trapl 

Rose.  What  will  you  do? 

Armstrong.  To  the  north  of  the  house.  Perhapa  I  can  reach 
the  forest — 

BRiDGBr.  They're  all  around  that  way,  sir. 

Harry,  I  wi^  that  you  could  escape,  Walter,  without  my 
knowledge.  This  is  the  raiment  to  which  I  belong.  You  were 
foolhardy  to  venture  here. 
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AxKSTKONG.  I  believe  I'm  c^ied,  that's  certain.  And  I've 
no  deui«  to  be  caught  dther,  for  they  bear  especial  malice  against 
me.  If  they  should  Icnow  me  for  the  fellow  who  played  a  certain 
trick  upon  them,  an  hour's  time  would  suffice  fcv  them  to 
make  me  an  ornament  to  one  of  your  old  oaks  on  the  lawn — a 
style  of  decoration  that  might  suit  their  taste,  but  which  wouldn't 
accord  with  my  fancy. 

Rose.  Do  tbey  know  your  person? 

Armstrong.   From  description,  probaUy. 

Rose.  We  must  conceal  you,  then. 

Akustrohg.  If  you've  a  rat  hole  into  which  you  can  crowd 
me. 

Harry.  I  must  be  ignorant  of  your  movements.  I  will  go  and 
receive  them.  [Exit. 

AKMSTSOifG.  Whose  command  b  it? 

Rose.  Major  Cleveland's. 

Aricstxong.  Eh?  The  man  of  men  who  itches  to  get  hold  of 
my  insignificant  person.    He  has  offered  £50  for  it. 

Kate.  [At  Ok  vnndow.]  Away!  They  are  dismounting  at  the 
door. 

Rose.  You,  Bridget — I  can  trust  you — quick,  to  the  loft  with 

Kate.  [Stmattluivindow.]   Quick!  quidc! 

ASMSTROMG.  Stow  me  away  among  your  rubbish. 

[Rose  urges  them  off .  VIaltsk.  snatches  a  kiss  from  RosB'skand 
as  he  exits  vrith  Bridget. 

Kate.  I  do  declare  Captain  Arbald  is  bdow,  and  I  am  sadly 
deranged. 

Rose.  Oh,  fearfully!  Run  to  your  glass,  by  all  means.  Set 
your  springes,  for  these  red  birds  are  rare  game. 

Kate.  Sisterl  But  I'll  be  revenged.  [Exit  Kate. 

EiOer  Major  Clbvblakd,  itskered  in  by  Lieutbnant  Elswobth, 
who  withdraws. 

Elswoetb.  My  dear  Major  Cleveland,  let  me  welcome  you 
zealously  to  this  abode. 

Cleveland.  A  great  many  thanks,  my  dear  Elsworth.  I'm 
delighted  to  meet  so  true-hearted  a  loyalist.  We  pushed  our 
march  to  partake  of  your  hospitality.  Ah,  Miss  Elsworth!  How 
shall  I  express  my  delight  in  finding  that  Time,  who  deals  so 
inexorably  with  us,  has  been  induced  to  favour  you.    It  (pves  me 
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infinite  pleasure,  Mise  Elsworth,  to  meet  you  once  again,  for  the 
recollection  of  the  occasions  we  have  met  previously  are  bright 
spots  in  my  memory. 

Rose.  Oh,  air,  I  thanlc  you. 

Elsworth.  And  how,  sir,  comes  on  the  royal  cause?  Will  it  be 
long  ere  these  rebels  are  taught  their  duty  to  their  King? 

Cleveland.  Have  no  apprehensions,  my  dear  Elsworth. 
Another  campa^  will  scatter  them  to  the  mountains,  and  a  live 
rebel  be  so  great  a  curiosity,  that  to  cage  one  and  exhibit  him 
would  malce  a  shcwman's  fortune. 

Rose.  \Asule.]   If  he  knew  there  wkb  a  caged  one  here  nowl 

Elsworth.  But  come,  Major  Cleveland,  where  are  your  com- 
panions?   I  must  see  why  they  have  not  followed  you. 

Cleveland.  Tfiey  are  delayed  for  a  moment  with  the  troop. 
By  the  way.  Miss  Elsworth,  1  believe  that  there  are  a  couple  of 
gentlemen  without,  who  are  old  admirers  of  youra — Captain 
Arbald  and  Lieutenant  Marvin. 

Ross.  Old,  Major!   You  flatter  my  taste. 

Cleveland.  Why,  with  beauty  I  thought  the  conquest  of  the 
mornii^  stale  matter  by  night. 

Rose.  Oh,  ^r,  if  staleness  went  to  make  their  age,  they  would 
be  proverbed  instead  of  Methuselah. 

Clevblahd.  They  took  very  much  to  you. 

Rose.    So  did  the  measles,  sir. 

Cleveland.  They  are  desperately  enamoured  of  you — would 
do  any  difficult  thing — even  die  for  you. 

Rose.  So  they  once  told  me,  but  I  courtesied,  and  replied  that 
I  should  prefer  a  live  rebel  to  even  two  dead  loyalists. 

Cleveland.  And  then — 

Rose.  They  vowed  to  live  for  me.  I  be^^  of  them  to  put 
themsdves  to  no  such  inconvenience;  that  f  wouldn't  trouble 
tbcm  to  do  anything  of  the  kind;  that  if  they  didn't  think  it 
worth  while  to  live  for  themselves,  I  shouldn't  intrude  upon  any 
suiddal  intention  they  might  entertain. 

Cleveland.  And  bo  they  lived — 

Rose.  But  I  had  no  hand  in  it;  I  am  innocent;  my  skirts  are 
clear  of  the  melancholy  fact. 

Cleveland.  They  are  noble  gentlemen,  Miss  Elsworth.  You 
must  bear  with  me  if  I  defend  them.  They  are  good  soldiers,  and 
fine-looking  fellows. 

Rose.    For  which  I  thank  their  tailors. 
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ClbvblAnd.  Gay,  dashing;  brave  of  heart,  and  witty  of 
tongue. 

Rose.  Then  they  have  be«a  studying  the  almanac  When  I 
saw  them  last,  they  h^n't  a  grain  of  wtt — not  even  by  scratch- 
ing. 

Cleveland.  Really,  Mr.  Elsworth,  your  daughter  has  a  sharp 
tongue. 

Elswokth.    It  is  her  humour,  sir.    Her  passes  are  but  [day. 

Cleveland.  I'll  be  sworn  her  heart  is  as  true  as  her  mt.  She 
iff— 

Rose.    Rebd,  or,  from  top  to  toe  t 

[Enier  Akbalo,  Marvin,  and  HASxy.] 
Ah,  gentlemen,  my  best  welcome.    My  father  will  be  proud 
to  greet  you — 
Elsworth.    And  moat  happy  to  know  you,  gentlemen. 

[Enter  Servant,  with  mne.] 

Major  Qeveland,  will  you  do  me  the  honour — 

Cleveland.  Sir,  I  esteem  it  an  honour.  Gentlemen,  I  hope 
you  will  all  fill  in  honour  of  our  host.  [They  gathtr  around,  fiU, 
and  drink  lo  Mr.  Elsworth.]  Fill  t^ain,  gentlemen,  and  honour 
the  toast  I  am  gfxag  to  propose.  The  ladies!  speedy  priests  and 
rings. 

Rose.    A  doubtful  compliment.  Major  Cleveland. 

Cleveland.    Can  you  think  so? 

Rose.  Ay,  sir;  for  marriages,  though  called  matches,  are 
mostly  sad  patch-work. 

Cleveland.    And  the  unmarried — 

Rose.  Oh,  they  are  even  worse.  Old  maids  and  old  bacbdors 
are  the  tossed  about  odds  and  ends  of  humanity. 

Cleveland.  [Going  over  to  her.]  The  happiest  wit,  madam,  I 
ever  heard. 

Rose.  Captain  Arbald,  will  you  grant  me  your  ann?  I'm 
sure  you  would  like  a  turn  in  the  garden.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
my  sister  were  upon  the  grounds.  Lieutenant  Marvin,  will  you 
go  with  us?    Kate  is  dying  for  the  sight  of  a  red-coat.        [Exit. 

Cleveland.  A  merry-hearted  woman,  Mr.  Elsworth.  There 
is  a  touch  of  sly  deviltry  in  her  composition. 

Elsworth.    I  fear  l^t  her  indiscreet  tongue — 
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Cleveland.  Not  at  all,  my  dear  friend!  Lieutenant,  I  have 
been  infonned  within  an  hour,  that  one  Captain  ArmstronK  has 
been  seen  this  day  within  five  miles  of  this  place.  On  account  ot 
his  connection  with  a  certain  affair,  I  wouldn't  let  him  escape  me 
at  any  sacrifice.  I  have  already  dispatched  dr^oons  in  his  pur- 
Biut.  At  earliest  dawn  I  shall  expect  you  to  head  a  detachment 
in  his  search.  Meanwhile,  sir,  I  should  be  grateful  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  repair  my  toilet. 

Hakky.  This  way,  sir;  I  myself  will  conduct  you  to  a  cham- 
ber. [Exeunt  Cleveland  and  Harry. 

Elsworth.  This  is  a  situation,  indeed,  for  a  royalist  gentle- 
man I  My  bouse  filled  with  the  King's  officers,  and  a  proscribed 
rebel  concealed  above.  If  discovered,  I  tremble  to  think  of  the 
consequences.  [Exit. 

Enter  Rose. 

Rose.  Thank  heaven;  I  am  rid  of  them.  Now  to  Walter, 
and  learn  his  full  danger. 

[Enter  Arhstrong.] 

Are  you  mad?  What  are  you  here  for?  Back  to  yourluding 
place  at  once. 

Walter.   No,  Rose;  I  shall  not  go. 

Rose.   Why— w*at— 

Walter.  Hear  me.  Rose.  Ask  yourself  if  it  is  an  honourable 
course  for  me,  a  proscribed  and  hunted  rebel,  to  suffer  myself  to 
be  concealed  in  your  father's  house  when  my  discovery  would  in- 
volve him  in  terrible  consequences.  I  cannot  consent  to  expose 
him  to  those  consequences.  I  would  rather  openly  deliver  my- 
self into  the  hands  of  Major  Cleveland. 

Rose.  Foolish  man!  You  are  ruining  all.  Waiter,  for  my 
sake  go  back  again.    This  is  a  ridiculous  and  false  sense  of  honour. 

Walter.   No,  Rose,  I  am  resolved — 

Rose.  Walter,  I  implore  you — 

[Ettter  Major  Cleveland.] 
[Aside.]  Ha!  Lost!  [Aloud.]  Oh,  Major  Cleveland,  how  oppor- 
tune. Pray  let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  Captain  Fuller.  A 
friend  of  my  father's,  sir — a  neighbour.  Captain  Fuller,  Major 
Cleveland.  Allow  me  to  commend  you,  gentlemen,  to  each 
other's  better  acquaintance. 
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Cleveland.    A  rebel  ofBcer.   This  Is  very  ractraordioAry, 

Rose.  Let  me  see  you  shake  hands,  gentlemen,  fen-  here,  you 
know,  you  must  be  friends.  If  you  like  to  cut  each  other's 
throats  elsewhere,  so  be  it;  but,  of  couree,  you  sheathe  your 
■words,  and  swear  peace  in  the  presence  of  a  lady. 

Cleveland.  Miss  Elswortb  well  rebukes  us.  Captain  Fuller, 
ioi  the  time  being,  the  red  and  the  blue  rei<»ce  under  a  common 
auspices — Miss  Elsworth  smiles. 

[They  shake  hands  ceremoniously. 

Rose.  Now,  gentlemen,  sit  down.  You,  Major,  shall  have  a 
seat  upon  the  sofa  by  my  side.  Captain  Fuller,  please,  take  the 
chair  near  you.  [The  gentiemen  seat  titemseloes.]  Now,  you  see, 
I  am  between  you,  and  shall  prevent  warfare.  I  here  proclaim 
a  truce.  The  Captain,  Major,  wants  to  join  our  ball  to-night  I 
have  promised  him  my  hand  the  next  after  yours. 

Clevelamd.  [ScTviinusing  Walter  dosdy.]  I'm  quite  ready. 
Miss  Elswrath,  to  laugh  at  a  joke,  but  really  I  cannot  under- 
stand— 

Rose.  Why  two  gentlemen  cannot  meet  under  my  father's 
roof,  as  his  guests,  and  not  fall  to  tearing  each  other  to  pieces? 
Is  it  the  modem  way  to  make  war  in  parlours,  instead  of  the 
field? 

Cleveland.  Strange,  very  strange.  Your  pardon,  Captain 
Fuller,  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  you  closely  resemt^  a 
description  I  have  received  of  one  Captain  Armstrong. 

Rose.    Dear  me,  and  who  is  Captain  Armstrong,  pray? 

Cleveland.    A  rebel,  madam. 

Rose.    I  like  him  for  that. 

Cleveland.    A  spy. 

Rose.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Captain  Fuller?  I 
have  known  the  Captain,  Major,  for  some  years,  and  I  think  you 
can  take  my  word  for  it,  he  is  no  spy. 

Cleveland.  Do  Captain  Fuller  and  Captain  Armstrcn^  wear 
the  same  colours? 

Walter.  All  Continental  officers  wear  the  same  coloure. 

Cleveland.  Aretheyallofthe  same  complexion,  he^[ht,and 
[JiMtng  and  going  over  to  him.]  do  they  all  wear  the  same  love 
tokens?  Does  Captain  Fuller  wear  Captain  Armstrong's  sash, 
worked  with  Captain  Armstrong's  name! 

Walter.  [Aside.]  The  sash  Rose  worked  and  gave  me.  Fool! 
fool! 
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CiSVBLAND.  Miss  Elsworth,  I'm  under  the  necesdty  of  a  dis- 
^reeatde  duty.  I  am  compelled  to  consider  our  truce  at  an  end. 
Young  sir,  you  are  my  prisoner. 

Waltsk.  [Drawing  and  nuking  between  the  MAfOK  and  the 
door.]  If  you  speak  aloud  or  attsmpt  to  call  aid,  I  will  strike  you 
dead.  I  shall  not  yield  without  resistance.  If  you  molest  me, 
blood  will  be  shed. 

Clbvblamd.  [Drawing  a  pistol.]  I  am  better  anned  than  you 
■uppoaed,  sir.  It  would  be  awkward  for  any  collision  to  occur 
in  liie  presence  of  a  lady,  and  yet  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  my 
duty.  II  you  are  really  Captain  Fuller,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
ibake  hands  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  you;  if  Captain  Arm- 
stnmg,  you  muU  become  my  prisoner. 

R06B.  [Standing  by  her  chair,  trembling.]  Gentlemen  I  Gen- 
tlemen! 

Waltek.  I  have  but  one  reply  to  make:  if  you  attenqtt  to 
amest  me,  I  shall  defend  myself— and  will  escape  if  1  can. 

ISeveral  shots  fired  within. 
Enter  Ms.  Mbtcalf  suddenly,  pursued  by  Two  SoLomas. 

Clevblahd.    Ha! 

Mbicalf.  [JVo<  seeing  Cleveland,  and  rushing  up  to  Walisr.] 
Bless  me,  Captain  Armstrong. 

Cleveland.   Oh,  then  he  is  Captain  Armstrong. 

Ross.  [With  peal  suddenness.]  Captain  Fuller,  Mr.  Metcalf— 
don't  i^y  your  jests  here — Captain  Fuller,  sir. 

Metcalf.  Eh!  Eh!  ILoohingamfusedfrom  one  to  another,]  A 
jest.  Captain  Fuller—capital — ha,  ha,  ha — [Aside  to  Rots.] 
What  mischief  have  I  tumbled  into  now,  and  who  is  that  fellow 
in  a  very  red  coat  and  a  very  white  wig? 

Ross.    [Aside  to  kim.]    Major  Cleveland. 

Mbtcalf.  Major  Cleveland!  We  are  all  hanged  and  quar- 
tered— though  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  my  capacity  of  ex- 
pounder oi  the  alphabet,  I've  been  quartered — on  the  neighbour- 
hood, these  ten  years  past.  Your  obedient  servant,  sir,  your  vety 
obedient— 

Clbvbland.  That  will  do,  fellow.  What  was  the  cause  of 
those  shou  just  now?   [To  Soldiers. 

Mbtcalp.   'Pon  my  word,  Ar,  it  was  the  guns. 

CtEVELAND.    Pshaw! 

ScHJ>iEB.  ThisfeUowattemptedtopasewitboutthecousterMgn. 
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Mbtcalf.  You  lee,  sir,  I  was  just  about  to  enter  to  call  oa 
my  friend,  Mr.  Elsworth,  to  sip  an  afternoon  f^ass  with  him, 
when  a  big-booted  fellow  cried  out,  halt  Now,  sir,  the  idea  of 
aakii^  a  man  well  in  both  legs  to  halt,  is  preposterous.  So  I  said, 
and  walked  on  as  stra^ht  as  I  could,  when  bang,  bum,  whiz,  came 
one,  two,  three  bullets  scattering  after  my  hide—. 

Cleveland.  Have  done,  wr.  [To  Walter.]  I  am  deaiiotis  of 
^ving  you,  at,  every  opportunity  to  disprove  your  identity  with 
Captain  Armstroi^.  I  chance  to  know  that  gentleman's  hand- 
¥nitii%.  There  is  a  desk  with  pen  and  ink.  Will  you  stand  that 
test? 

Walter,  [.ij*^  to  Rose.]  That  would  never  do.  There  iin't 
one  of  my  pot-hooks  that  wouldn't  hang  me. 

Rose.  [Quickly.]  Really,  Major  Cleveland,  you  might  re- 
quire a  more  reasonable  test.  Don't  you  see  the  Captain  has  a 
rheumatic  hand? 

Cleveland.  For  a  rheumatic  hand.  Miss  Elsworth,  he 
handled  his  sword  somewhat  skilfully,  Just  now.  You  see,  sir, 
resistance  is  useless.    You  will  rea^  your  sword,  I  trust. 

[The  Hoo  SoLDiEXS,  at  a  sipi  from  Clevblamd, 
have  come  up  behind  Walter.    He  is  seiMtd. 

Walter.    Ha!    I  am  your  prisoner,  ar. 

EiOer  Mr.  Elswobth  and  Hakkt. 

EXSWORTH.   What's  this? 

Cleveland.  I  regret  to  say,  my  dear  Elsworth,  that  this  gen- 
tleman must,  for  a  few  houn,  remain  my  prisoner.  A  mere  form, 
sir.  He  will,  doubtless,  be  free  in  a  few  days.  I  shall  have  ta 
make  use  of  one  of  your  bams,  dr.  It  is  r^y  a  [Mty  that  the 
Captain  must  be  deprived  of  the  dance  to-night,  but  I  will  take 
care  that  his  confinement  shall  not  be  severe. 

Rose.  This,  sir,  is  a.  shameful  breach  of  hospitality.  Captain 
Armstrong  is  my  father's  guest,  no  less  than  yourself.  Every 
consideration  of  delicacy  and  honour  requires  you  to  considn' 
him  sa 

Cleveland.  Miss  Elsworth,  I  could  wish  you  not  to  comida- 
me  wroi^  or  cruel  in  this. 

Rose.    I  judge,  sir,  by  what  I  see. 

Cleveland.    You  are  severe. 

Rose.    I  am  glad  you  find  me  bo. 

Cleveland.   Will  you  not  say  peace? 
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Ross.    War,  Major  Cleveland,  to  the  last 

Elsworth.    E)at^hter,  moie  courtesy. 

Rose.   Oh !  father,  they  may  chain  and  bind  our  pon-  country, 
but  they  cannot  find  a  way  to  chain  a  free  woman's  free  tongue. 

Clkvzlamd.    Lieutenant  Elsworth,  I  place  the  Captain  in  your 
charge.    Conduct  him  to  a  safe  place. 

Hahsy.   This  is  the  hard  necesaty  of  duty. 

Elswobtb.  And  this  will  really  be  nothii^  serious? 

CLBvm.Ain>.    A  bagatelle,  I  do  assure  you,  sir. 

Waltsr.    [Aside.]    I  thank  him  for  calming  the  fears  of  the 
family — but  I  know  how  hard  it  will  go  with  me. 

HAUty.   Walter— 

Walter.    I  go,  Harry.    Roeel 

Rose.    [Aside,  with  a  sudden  thought.]    Go!    Say  nothing. 

Waltbe.    Come,  sir.    [To  Harry. 
Rose  aisvmu  an  air  ef  cool  indifference,  and  flings  herself  cardessty 

in  a  chair.    Major  Cleveland  appears  astonished.    Mr.  Els- 
worth and  the  others  look  surprised  and  incredulous, 

PICIVRB  TO  CLOSE  OF  ACT. 


ACT  II. 

Scene.— j4  Garden. — House  in  the  background,  iUuminated. 

Enter  Ross  and  Major  Cleveland /riwi  house,  Rose  hanging  on 
the  Major's  arm. 

RosL  It  was  really  absurd — was  it  not? — to  think  me  the 
cham{Mon  of  that  country  down.  Poor  fellow!  I  couldn't  bear 
hb  diaoomfited  looks.  Major,  and  so,  out  of  old  companion^p, 
what  could  I  do  less  than  stand  up  for  him?  There  won't  be  any- 
thing positively  serious,  will  there,  eh?  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
it  ao,  inasmuch  as  he  fell  into  the  trap  under  my  father's  roof. 
But  don't  you  think  I  made  a  good  champion?  ft  was  really 
presumptuous  for  the  fellow  to  come  here,  though.  These  rustic 
downs  thrust  theoBclves  everywhere. 

Cleveland.  What,  Miss  Elsworth,  Captain  Armstrong,  then, 
ts  nothing — 

Rose.  Nothing  in  the  world,  I  assure  you,  but  a  harmless 
country  lad!   Do  tell  me,  Major,  am  I  not  a  good  actor? 
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Cleveland.  Excdlent  I  really  could  have  aupposed  that 
this  American  stood  high  in  your  esteem. 

Rose.  Oh,  I  like  him  well  enough.  He  is  among  the  best  the 
country  affords,  but  that  u  very  bad,  you  know. 

Clbvbland.   Then  you  bear  me  no  malice? 

ROSB.    Not  enough  to  Idll  a  gnat 

Cleveland.  Ah,  Miss  EWorth,  this  assurance  ipves  me  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

Rose.  Don't  hurt  the  poor  fellow  though,  Majw,  I  beg  of 
you.  I  should  be  quite  sorry  if  anything  happened  to  hun.  He  is 
a  good-natured,  us^ul  neighbour  enough — an  unpolished  jewel, 
papa  calls  him.  Ah,  Major,  our  social  wants  in  this  community 
are  lamentable  enot^h,  when  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  such  a  poor  substitute  as  you  have  seen,  for  all  the  pcJisb 
and  manner  of  London  circles. 

Cleveland.   Lamentable,  indeed,  Miss  Elsworthl 

Rose.  The  war  brings  one  boon,  at  least, — the  society  o( 
gentlonen. 

Cleveland.  Very  true,  indeed. 

Rose.  [Aiide.]  Hem!  Major  Cleveland,  lit  so  wheedle  you 
this  night  you  shall  cry  enough  to  a  woman,  even  tf  it  so  happen 
that  you  have  never  done  it  to  a  roan.  So  look  to  it,  my  valiaat 
Major!  Look  to  iti 

Cleveland.  E>o  you  know,  dear  Miss  Elsworth,  that  I  could 
wish  to  see  you  in  these  troubled  times  united  to  some  one  who 
could  aSord  you  the  protection  which  only  a  husband  can  ex- 
tend? 

Ross.  [Behind  her  fan.]  Oh,  Major! 

Cleveland.  [Taking  her  hand.]  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the 
sumiise  that  you  love  already. 

Rose.  [With  a  sigh.)   Oh,  sir! 

Cleveland.  Miss  Elswcoth!  Rose!  Confide  in  met  I  am 
your  friend. 

Rose.  [With  affected  cof^usion.]  I  believe  you,  Major  Cleve- 
land. I — I — really,  sir — I  implore  you  to  believe  me — I  have 
nothing  to  confide.  y 

Cleveland,  Do  not  be  offended.  Miss  ElswMth.  I  have  your 
interest  at  heart  Pardon  me — but  Captain  Arbald — [Rose 
slarti  and  appears  agitated.]  believes,  or  at  least  hopes,  that  he  is 
acoeptaUe  to  you.  I  am  very  deeply  his  friend— very  deeply 
yours. 
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RosB.  It  ifl  very  pleasant  to  hear  you  say  so,  Major  Cleveland. 

Cleveland.  Then  you  do  look  upon  htm  with  favour? 

Rose.  Alas,  Major  Cleveland,  the^e  wars,  these  warsl 

Cleveland.  They  separate  us  from  those  who  are  dearest  to 
ua — they  come  between  us  and  our  hearts'  affections. 

Rose.  Do  they  not  daily  threaten  us  with  a  heart  widowhood? 

Cleveland.  Ah,  Miss  Elsworth — Rose,  let  me  call  you — I  see 
you  are  thinking  of  the  young  Captain.    You  love  him ! 

Rose.  [i4n(fe.]  Walter,  I  must  save  you  by  whatever  means! 
[Aloud.]  Oh,  Major,  let  me  beg  of  you  one  thing — let  me  hear  you 
promise  what  I  will  ask  you.  You  assure  me  you  are  my  friend. 
Then  grant  me  a  pledge.    Promise  me  to — to  protect — 

Cleveland.  The  Captain — 

Ross.  Who  is  to  be  my  husband. 

Cleveland.  You  delight  me.   Are  you  then  pledged? 

Rose.  We  are. 

Cleveland.  The  young  rascal.  He  never  told  me.  so.  And 
jealous  enough,  I'll  be  sworn  he  is,  to  see  me  monopolu  your 
society,  as  I  do. 

Rose.  His  life  is  almost  in  your  hands.  Often  you  can  save 
him  from  danger. 

Cleveland.  You  will  mairy  him? 

Rose.   {Abasked.]    Yes. 

Cleveland.  I  give  you  the  pledge,  then,  you  ask.  Make  him 
your  husband,  and  for  your  sake  I  will  defend  and  protect  him  to 
the  extent  of  my  power. 

Rose.  Oh,  sir,  you  make  me  happy.  I  am,  Major,  a  foolish 
giri.  I  place,  perhaps,  absurdly,  so  much  confidence  in  your 
ability  to  rescue  him  from  many  dangers — that  I  should  like — 
should  like,  sir,  to  wear  this  ring  [Slipping  OTiefrom  his  finger.] 
as  a  friendly  fjedge  that  you  will  be  his  guardian,  his  watchful 
protector. 

Cleveland.  Let  me  kiss  the  ring  upon  your  finger  as  a  formal 
seal  to  my  pledge. 

Rose.  It  becomes  an  oath  now. 

Cleveland.  It  does — sworn  upon  this  hand. 

Rose.  That  you  are  his  friend — ever  to  be  my  husband's  friend. 

Cleveland.  That  is  the  oath.    I  takeit  againi 

Rose.  [Atide.]    Now,  Major  Cleveland,  I  have  youl 

Cleveland.  [Aside.]  She  shall  be  his — then — why  then  to 
make  ber  mine.'/ 
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ROSB.  [Aside.]  There  b  some  libertine  scheme  behind  all  this, 
I  fed  assured.  He  is  [^ying  the  villain.  Well,  well!  Shall  we  go 
in? 

Enter  Arbau), 

Clevbland.  Ah,  Arbald.    We  have  been  looldi^  for  you, 

Rose.  I  believe,  Captain,  that  I  am  pledged  to  you  for  the  next 
dance. 

Arbald.  It  is  my  happiness  to  recollect  it.  But  one  dance  Is 
missed. 

Rose.  Let  me  make  amends. 

Enter  Marvdi,  hurriedly. 

Makvin.  Sir,  the  rebel  has  escaped. 

Cleveland.  Ha!  What  do  you  mean?   How? 

Marvin.    It  is  uncertain  how. 

Cleveland.  He  must  be  about  the  grounds  somewhere.  Put 
your  fellows  upon  his  track.  Hunt  him  out!  I  wouldn't  lose  my 
hold  upon  him  for  the  value  of  a  dozen  ordinary  rebels. 

[Croiset. 

During  this  speech  Armstrong  glides  in  behind,  among  Ik* 
shrubbery,  and  touches  Rose.  Rose  starts,  and  slightly  screams. 
All  turn  quickly  toward  her.  She,  hastily  and  unseen,  undasps  a 
bracelet  Jrom  her  arm,  and  flings  it  behind  her. 

Rose.  Gentlemenl  gentlemen!  gentlemen!  I've  k>st  my 
bracelet — a  valued  bracdet.  Five  minutes  ago  I  had  it  on  my 
arm.  Major  Qeveland — Captain  Arbald — I  beseech  you  to 
search  for  it.   What  could  have  become  of  it? 

Cleveland.    Your  bracelet? 

Rose.  Gentlemen,  I  implore  you  to  search  for  it.  Ma]<M',  it 
may  have  been  dropped  in  the  bower.  Go  look  for  it,  sir.  Cap- 
tain Arbald  and  Lieutenant  Marvin,  why  do  you  stand  idly  there? 
Do  you  refuse  to  search  for  my  jewel?  I've  lost  a  bracelet,  I  tell 
you,  sirs.    Is  this  the  way  you  attend  upon  the  wishes  ci  a  lady? 

Cleveland.   Really,  Miss  Elsworth,  duty — 

Ross.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  duty,  sir.  I  would  not  lose  my 
bracelet  for  the  wealth  of  the  world.  A  valued  token  from  a 
dear  friend;  I  swore  never  to  part  with  it.  Oh,  indeed,  you  are 
gallant  gentlemen!  You  let  me  lose  a  precious  jewel,  and  you 
stand  Btarit^t  by.  I  tell  you,  I  value  that  bracelet  with  my  very 
Ufe. 
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ClsvbLAND.  But  the  Mcaped  prisoner? 

Rose  [Pasiumatdy.]  What  is  the  prisoner  to  me?  What  is  be 
to  my  bracelet?  Must  I  lose  my  bracelet  for  the  salce  o(  a  runa- 
way rebel — a  miserable  clown,  who  may  either  hang  or  run,  I  care 
not?  Some  one  will  tread  upon  my  bracelet,  [Waikirtg  up  and 
down  impttuottsly.]  one  of  the  common  sotdiera  will  find  and  keep 
it   I  would  not  kae  it  for  worlds. 

Abbald.   Indeed,  Miss  Rose,  I  assure  you — 

Rose.  Oh,  no  assurances,  air.  Where  is  your  devotion  to  me? 
Where  your  willingness  to  sacrifice  everything  for  me,  as  I  have 
beaid  you  swear  more  than  once?  If  you  ever  expect  to  come  into 
my  presence  again,  you  must  first  clasp  that  bracelet  on  my  ann. 
I  will  hear  nothing,  listen  to  no  excuse;  and  if  you  refuse  to 
obey  me,  never  let  me  see  you  again. 

Cleveland.  [.4»de.]  I  must  not  lose  my  hold  upon  her,  by 
offending  her.  [Aloud.]  Gentlemen,  do  you  remain  with  Miss 
Elsworth,  and  search  for  the  lost  jewel.  I  will  myself  give  the 
neceasary  order  for  the  search  for  the  missing  prisoner. 

[£3n(  Cleveland. 

Rose.  You,  Captain,  search  yonder  boiwr. 

AsBALD.   Were  you  there? 

Rose.  Or  I  should  not  send  you.  [Exit  Akbald.]  Marvin, 
go  hunt  the  rooms — I  cannot  say  what  moment  I  dropped  iL 

Marvdj.  I  obey  Miss  Elsworth.  [Extt  Marvim. 

Rose.  Where  can  he  be — if  my  rvse  has  only  given  him  time. 

lEnter  Walter,  hurriedly.] 
Good  heavens!    Not  off!    Here  yet! 

Walter.  Every  outlet  is  guarded :  could  I  reach  the  house — 

Rose.  This  way — we  may  steal  in — 

Walter.   I  found  your  jewel.  Rose! 

[As  they  are  hurrying  off,  enter  Major  Cleveland.} 
Caught,  as  I'm  alive! 

Rose.   Quick !  away — 

Walter.  It  shall  be  so —  [Rtukes  off  in  an  opposite  diredum. 

Cleveland.  Ha!  ho!  Guard!  Corporal! 

[EMter  Corporal  and  Guard  rapidiy,  vith  torches.] 
That  way  is  your  prisoner.   Find  him,  I  charge  you. 

[Exeunt  Corporal  and  Guard.) 
What  am  I  to  think.  Miss  Elsworth? 
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Rose.  [Vekemetiay.]  Think!  That  I  would  give  tbe  world  for 
Captain  AtmstFong  to  escape. 

CtBVBUKD.  Humph !  The  gift  would  be  useless.  Look  for 
youradf. 

RosB.  [Looking  off;  iken  tuddenly  burymg  her  face  in  her  hands.] 
Good  heaveoal 

Clbvblamd.  [In  her  ear.]  How's  this,  Miss  Elsworth?  [She 
starts  up,  proudly.] 

[Enter  Soldiers,  guarding  Waltsk.] 
I  rejmce,  sir,  that  we  meet  again. 

SwJtiBs.  A  jewel,  sir,  found  upon  the  prisoner. 

Clbvblamd.  Hal  what's  this?  [Reading  the  inscription  by  a 
torch.]  'To  Rose,  from  Walter!"  Madam,  I  understand  you 
now.  I  was  deceived.  Pennit  me  to  be  the  means  of  restoring 
this  valued  token  from  a  dear  friend.  Would  it  not  be  a  stiange 
victssitude  if  the  finding  of  the  trinket  should  be  the  means  of 
losing  the  fiiend?   Conduct  your  prisoner  hence. 

[Exeunt  iM  but  Rose  and  Cleveland. 

RosB.  Major  Cleveland,  Captain  Annstrong  must  be  allowed 
to  go  free.    1  have  your  promise.    I  hold  you  to  it. 

Cleveland.  My  promise — 

Rosb.  Looki     [Pointing  lathe  signet  received  from  the  Major. 

Clevelaitd.  Aha!  Then  it  was  Captain  Armstrong,  and  not 
Captain  Arbald,  to  whom  you  alluded  in  our  interview.  I  was 
beginnii^  to  suspect  the  trick. 

RosB.  Your  shrewdness  would  have  done  you  more  credit  if 
you  had  detected  it  before.  As  it  is,  I  have  your  signet  and  your 
promise  to  save  Captain  Armstrong. 

Cleveland.  But  the  promise  referred  only  to  your  husband. 

RosB.   Captun  Armstrong  is  my  betrothed  husband. 

CIevblamd.  Ay,  but  at  present  is  a  prisoner.  You  see,  ma- 
dam, I  liold  the  cards. 

Rose.  Your  pardon,  rir,  but  I  have  the  game. 

Cleveland.  Ehl  Is  not  the  Captain  in  my  hands? 

Rose.   Before  to-morrow  morning  he  shall  be  in  mine. 

Oaveland.  Confound  it,  madam,  I'll  keep  so  strict  a  guard 
upon  him,  a  fly  sha'n't  light  upon  him  without  my  knowing  it. 

Rosb.  Do  so,  and  if  you  were  argus-eyed  into  the  bargain,  I'd 
marry  him  before  to-nmrow  mCHHing, 

Clbvsland,  Ha!  is  it  come  to  that?  Ill  march  this  hour, 
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Ro^  It  would  be  too  late. 

Clsvbland.  Tbia  moment,  then. 

Ross.    I  would  anticipate  you. 

Clhveland.  Zounds,  madam,  you  talk  idly. 

RosB.  Zounds,  mr,  you  talk  mthout  reason. 

Cleveland.  I'll  go  to  him  at  once — put  a  pistol  to  bis  head — 
blow  his  brains  out,  and — 

RosK.  Make  me  his  widow. 

Clbvsland.  Deuce  take  tt,  you're  mad. 

Rose.  Mad  if  you  will.  Major  Cleveland.  It  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween us.  Look  to  it,  air.  You  may  be  bold,  valourous,  cunning 
— vastly  ao;  but  you  have  a  woman's  wit  against  you — so  look 
toitl 

CiKVBLAND.   Confound  it. 

Rose.  Bravo!  bravol  Your  passion,  sir,  well  becomes  you — 

Clbvbland.  E)eaths  and  devils!  [ExiL 

Ross.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

lEnUr  Metcalp.] 
Mere!  Here,  Mr.  Mctcalf — follow  Major  Cleveland;  watch  every 
step;  don't  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment. 

Metcalt.  Trust  me;  I'll  be  his  shadow  from  this  time  forth. 
[ExemU  separaUly. 

EiHer  CAfTAUi  Akbald  and  Kate. 

Abbald.  Really,  Miss  Kate,  you  do  me  injustice — but  if  I 
could  only  induce  you  to  intercede — 

Kate.  Plead  your  cause  for  you.  [.4nde.]  Blind  and  stupid! 
Can't  he  see  that  I  am  dying  for  that  my  uster  laughs  at. 

Abbald.  If  I  could  but  find  that  lost  bracelet — 

Kats.  Hush!   Whocomeshere?  [7^  tnthdraiB. 

Enter  M&jos  Cleveland,  Mr.  Elswortb,  LiBinsNANT 
Elswoeth,  and  Metcalf  behind. 

Elswortb.  Declared  to  you  that  ^  would  marry  Captain 
Armstrong — 

Cleveland.  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  ac- 
quaint you. 

Harry.  I  will  go  to  the  Captain  and demandasatisfactory — 

Cleveland.  Your  pardon,  young  gentleman.  Captain  Arm- 
strong is  now  my  prisoner;  and  I  shall  hold  him  sale  for  my  own 
purposes. 
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Elswosth.  In  face  of  my  commandB  this  day  pronounced.  It 
b  monBtrous.    I  must  seek  out  Rose,  and  have  an  explanation. 

[Beit. 

Kate.  [Aside  to  Arbald.}  You  see,  dr,  how  little  the  bracctet 
would  plead  in  your  cause. 

Arbald.   I  do,  indeed.  IThey  satmier  off. 

Hakry.  I  do  not,  dr,  often  ask  favoura  of  you.  This  day  my 
father  forbade  Armatrong  from  entertaining  any  intentions 
relative  to  my  sister.  He  has  insulted  me,  my  father,  and  Rose. 
I  wish  to  ch^tise  him,  sir. 

Cleveland.  Tut,  tut!  I  will  not  give  his  cunning  a  chance  to 
I^n  another  escape.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  b  to  help  me  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  marriage. 

Harxt.  You  are  my  superior.  I  have  no  choice  but  to  obey. 
But  I  long  to  inflict  the  punishment  due  to  his  treachery.  [ExiL 

Clbvblamd.  Pest  on't,  I  love  the  wench.  I  thought,  if  roamed 
to  Arbald,  and  frequently  near  me,  my  suit  might  flourish.  But 
the  cunning  vixen  caught  me  in  my  own  trap.  If  I  cxnild  only 
trip  her  now;  let  me  see — let  me  see. 

Enter  Arbald. 

Clbveland.  Ah,  Arbald,  come  hither.  How  flouri^ea  your 
suit  with  Miss  Elsworth? 

Arbald.    Badly,  I  must  confess. 

Cleveland.  Unless  we  prevent  it  she  will  be  married  to  this 
Armstrong  before  morning. 

Arbald.    Is  it  possible? 

Cleveland.  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  desiring  to  break  up 
the  match  between  them — to  prevent  their  marriage.  Notiiing 
occurs  to  me  at  all  feasible  to  that  end,  but  some  plan  to  get  in- 
troduced into  Armstrong's  presence  a  woman  disguised  as  Rose. 

Arbald.  And  marry  them? 

Cleveland.  Ay.  Armstrong  is  on  the  alert  for  some  scheme 
to  rescue  him — would  fall  into  such  a  net  aa  fishes  do — and  think 
it  was  his  mistress'  cunning  to  serve  him. 

Arbald,   But  where  is  the  woman? 

Clbvelakd.  Rose  has  a  girl  in  attendance  upon  her  who  is 
near  her  nze  and  figure — a  mischievous  wench,  or  I  am  no  judge 
of  physic^omies. 

Mbtcalf.  [Who  has  been  Uilening,  aside.]  Oho!  [Exiis  kurriedly 
and  secretly. 
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Arbald,  Bridget,  they  call  her. 

ClsvBLAND.  Send  her  to  me.  Fifty  pounds  will  be  more  than 
her  fidelity  can  stand.  Luckily  we  have  the  Chaplain  with  us. 
Have  him  ready. 

Abbald.  I'll  hunt  Bridget  up  at  once.  [£xit  Arbald. 

Clevblakd.  The  plan  is  a  good  one.  Now,  Lady  Wit,  those 
who  win  may  laugh.  But  I  was  a  blind  fool  ever  to  allow  her  to 
obtain  that  promise  from  me. 

Enter  Metcalf. 

Mbtcalf.  HistI   Major  Geveland. 

Cleveland.  Well,  good  fellow. 

Mbtcalf.  [Aside.]  Fellow!  It  is  remarkable  now  that  I,  who 
daily  make  a  score  of  urchins  tremble  in  their  shoes  at  the  frown 
of  my  portentous  brow,  can't  in  the  least  make  these  people 
afraid  <k  me.  Let  me  see  what  effect  one  of  my  frightfully  severe 
looks  would  have.  [Walks  up  lo  him. 

Cleveland.  Well,  sir,  have  you  any  business  with  me? 

Mbtcalf.  No,  no,  sir.  [^jtje.|  I  suppose  my  urchins  feel  as 
I  do  now.    [Aloud.]    I've  got  an  idea,  sir,  about  the  Captain. 

Cleveland.    Well,  what  idea? 

Metcalf.  [Aside.]  Here  comes  Rose — the  very  image  of 
Bridget — all  1  wanted  was  to  give  her  time.  [Aloud.]  An  idea 
—  {j4M(fe.]  to  trap  you  with  sword,  coat,  and  all — 

Cleveland.  There  she  is — begone,  fellow— you  intrude  upon 

Enter  Rose,  disguised  as  Bridget. 

RoSB.  [Curtseying.]    Your  Honour  sent  for  me, 

Mbtcalf.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Trap  to  catch  foxes— bol  hoi  bo! 
[Exit. 

CLBVS.AND.   You  look  a  lively,  quick-witted  lass. 

Rose.   [Aside.]    Now  for  the  airs  of  your  true  lady's  lady. 

Clbvbland,  Do  you  know  how  to  keep  a  silent  tongue? 

Rose.  Bless  us!  Haven't  I  always  been  in  practice?  Ain't  I 
mum  to  what  all  the  tine  gentlemen  say  about  the  bouquets,  the 
presents,  the  love  notes — 

CLSvra.AND.   How  would  you  like  to  make  twenty  pounds? 

Rose.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  quite  invincible. 

Clbvbland.  But  twenty  pounds? 

RosB.   Say  twenty-five. 
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Cleveland.  To  be  paid  when  tlie  contract  b  perfoniM<L  How 
would  you  like  to  marry? 

Rose.   Oh!  good  gracious! 

Cleveland.  Hush!  Why  the  deuce  do  you  raise  that  datter? 

Rose.  Lor,  »r,  we  always  do. 

Clkvelamd.  Be  silent,  or  the  twenty  pounds — 

Rose.    Twenty-five — 

Cleveland.  Twenty-five  then, '  Marriage  in  jest. 

Rose.  Oh! 

Cleveland.  Only  in  jest — to  dedde  a  wager.  You  must  dis- 
guise yoursetf  as  your  mistress,  when  you  will  be  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  Captain  Armstrong. 

Rose.  Captain  Annstrong. — Goodness  gradousi  * 

Cleveland.  Hear  me  out.  A  pretended  chaplain  will  be  by, 
and  a  sham  form  of  marriage  will  be  gone  through  with — 

Rose.  Only  in  jest?   Why,  what  a  funny  joke! 

Cleveland.   Capital!  capital!  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Rose.   Ha!  ha!  ha!    A  splendid  joke,  sir.    But  I  don't  quite 


Cleveland.  Oh,  you  understand  enough.  You  must  not 
qieak  above  the  lowest  whisper,  nor  let  the  Captain  see  your 
features.  A  few  words  and  the — the — ^ha,  ha,  ha — the  joke  is 
through  with — 

Rose.  I  see — I  see. 

Cleveland.  And  then  to-morrow  when  he  comes  to  know  it — 
don't  you  see — ^we  will  have  a  run  on  the  Captain — 'twill  be  the 
rarest  sport  when  found  out. 

Rose.  But  suppose  now  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  real  no- 
mistake  marriage. 

Cleveland.  But  it  can't  The  priest  is  a  sham — that's  the 
pcnnt  of  the  joke. 

Rose.  That's  the  point  of  the  joke,  eh? 

Clbvbland.    Come,  will  you  ^  it? 

Rose.  Well— I  am  doubtful. 

Ciavbland.  Only  carry  it  out  well,  and  you  shall  have  fifty 
pounds. 

Rose.  I  am  convinced,  as  old  intrigues  are  dull,  I  want 
pastime,  and  would  like  to  earn  fifty  pounds,  and  if  my  chances 
in  other  quarters  are  uninjured,  why— 

Cleveland.   You  wilt  do  it? 

Rose.  Will  the  Captain  think  it  a  jest? 
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Clevbland.  He  thinks  there  ts  a  plan  on  foot  to  btroduce 
your  mistress  to  him  for  a  similar  purpose. 

RoSB.  And  when  he  finds  that  he  has  married  plain  Bridget . 
instead  of  Miss  Rose — what  a  rage  he  will  be  in!  Oh,  what  a 
delightful  jest—  , 

Cleveland.  The  funniest  you  ever  heard  of.  Such  laughing 
as  then  wiU  be! 

RosB.  Fif^  pounds— all  in  gold — is  more  than  I  can 
stand. 

Cleveland.  Then  meet  me  in  five  minutes,  by  yonder 
tree. 

Rose.  I'll  slip  on  one  of  my  mistress's  dresses,  and  in  five 
minutes  be  ready — but  remembei^— j!/ty  pounds!    [Exit  Ross. 

Clkvbijmd.  [RiAbing  kU  hands.]  The  best  of  tricks.  Hatha! 
ha!  [Exit. 

Enter  Mbtcalp  and  Elswokth. 

Elswoktb.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Bravo,  Metcalf!  a  good  jest,  sir. — . 
Bridget  disguised  as  Rose — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Metcalf.  It's  exquisitely  funny,  mr — only  I  think  you  don't 
quite  understand  it— 

Elswokth.  It's  you,  Metcalf,  that  don't  understand  it  It's 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  military  deviltry.  Why,  my  innocent  sir, 
Armstrong's  confinement  is  only  a  sham — it  doesn't  mean  any-. 
thing — Clevdand  told  me  so  himself — he  will  be  free  to-night.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were  dnnldng  and  carouBing  together 
now.  Bless  you,  Metcalf,  it's  only  one  of  Cleveland's  practical 
jc^es.  But  I  must  go  and  find  Rose,  and  tell  her  all  about  it — it 
will  give  her  such  a  laugh.  How  the  Captain  will  stare  when  he 
finds  it  out,  to  be  sure!  [Exit. 

Metcalf.  Wdl,  wise  one,  if  you  innst  upon  having  it  in  that 
way,  why,  do  so — I  suppose  Miss  Rose  can  fight  her  battles  with- 
out your  help.  It  was  devilish  lucky,  though,  I  overheard  that 
plan  of  theirs,  or  the  Captain  would  have  been  victimized — dam- 
nably— ay,  damnably — if  it  be  swearing — and  a  capital  crime  at 
Fidlii^ton  SchocJ.  I  wonder  where  Bridget  is — Bridget  Ixma 
fide — I  mean — a  delicious  girl, — I  love  her — I  will  conjugate  her. 
Nobody  in  the  walks — the  marriage  not  over  yet — bless  me!  I 
do  bdfeve  that  I  am  trembling  like  a  refractory  scholar  irith  a 
pro^iective  birdiing.  If  it  should  fail — but  it  won't,  it  can't — 
Rose  is  a  pA  to  carry  anything  through. 
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Re-enter  Mt.  Elswdktb. 

Elswobtb.  Where  can  Rose  be,  I  wonder!  I  caa't  find  ber 
ooywhere.  Everybody  inquiring  for  her — everybody  laughing 
too  about  the  jest  upon  Annstroog.  Ah,  theae  military  fellows 
ate  such  practical  jcJtero — eo  full  of  deviltry,  to  be  sure!  Who 
could  have  thought  of  such  a  trick? 

Metcalf.  No  civilian,  you  may  be  aure,  sir.  [Aside,  iMkint 
off.]  Ebt  There  they  are.  The  deed  ia  done.  It's  all  right,  ha! 
ha!  ha!  I'll  cut.  That  Major  has  a  sanguinary  way  of  conton- 
ptating  me  that  haa  blood  in  it — blood !  {Ahud.]  I  think  I  saw 
Rose  in  thia  direction,  sir,  with  the  Major;  I  dare  say  we  can  find 
her,  if  we  go  along. 

EtswOKTH.  Come,  sir,  then.  \BxemU. 

Enter  Majob  CIevblahd. 
Clsvblamd.   It's  done,  and  they  are  last  married.    Aha,  my 
lady,  who  now  haa  the  game?  Armstroi^  looked  astounded,  but, 
expecting  some  plan  to  aid  him,  he  fell  into  the  trap  without  ask- 
ing a  question.   Now,  now,  my  course  is  dear! 

Enter  Elswokth. 
Elswosib.    Where  can  Rose  be,  to  be  sure?    The  guesU  are 
leaving,  and  I  must  find  her  to  give  them  a  good-nqjht.    Ah, 
Major)    Have  you  seen  my  daughter? 

&aer  LiBUTBNAn  Elswokth. 

LlBtTTBHANT  Elswosth,   Sir,  sir,  do  you  not  know  that  Rose 

has  dandestinely  been  introduced  into  the  presence  pf  Ann- 


Elswokth.  No!  has  she,  though?  Youd-o-n-tsayso!  Let  me 
whisper  a  vmi.  Master  Harry— a  beautiful  joke — it  was  Brid- 
get— 

LiEUTBNANT  Elswostb.  No,  SIT,  it  was  Rose  herself. 

Clrveland.  The  youi^  man  is  right. 

Elswdrtb.  Howl   What  do  you  say? 

Cleveland.  Simply,  sir,  by  the  richest  scheme  in  the  world, 
this  rebel's  union  with  your  daughter  is  rendered  imposnUe.  I 
told  you  the  manii^  was  a  jcat — a  sham.  It  was  not — quite  the 
coRtrary. 

EunroSTB.  Do  I  understand  ycu  to  say,  sir,  that  you  have 
really  tridced  Captain  Aimstrmg  into  a  marriage  with— 
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Clxvbland.  To  be  sure,  sir.  It  will  be  the  sport  of  the  whole 
army.  The  di^race  you  feared  cannot  now  occur.  Miss  Els- 
worth  can  never  be  that  rustic's  wife — thanks,  sir,  to  my  splendid 
idea.    Aha,  it  was  a  glorious  thought,  glorious! 

Elsworth.   Now,  damn  all  respect  for  the  red-coats. 

Clbvsland.   Hal 

Elsworth.  Sir,  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  vile  scheme.  You 
have  put  my  house  to  a  dishonourable  use.  You  have  betrayed 
one  of  my  guests  infamously.  Oh!  that  one  of  Hia  Majesty's 
offioen  could  lend  himseK  to  a  scheme  like  this. 

CLsvbland.   Why,  sir,  I  thought— 

Enter  Rose  and  Walter,  back. 

Elsworth.  That  I  would  sanction  such  a  plot.  Major  Cleve- 
land, your  conduct  has  made  me  half  a  rebel.  It  was  devilish'— 
diabolical,  ur! 

Clbvbland.     But — 

Enier  Mstcalf,  dancing. 

Mbtcalf.  Armstrong  has  escaped. 

Clbvsland.  Escaped!  Again!  Impossible! 

MnCALF.   He  has,  or  may  I  be  birched. 

Enter  Lieutenant  Marvim, 

Marvin.  Sir,  the  prisoner  has  escaped — and  the  woman — 

Cleveland.  By  heaven!  it  shall  not  be — a  hundred  pounds 
reward  for  him! 

KosR.  [ApproachinewithWiLJSM.]  I  claim  the  reward,  Major 
Cleveland. 

Clbvbland.   You!  The  prisoner  here!    How  came  he  free? 

Rose.  By  your  signet   The  sentry  knew  and  acknowledged  it. 

Cleveland.    Miss  Elsworth? 

Rose.   Mrs.  Armstrong,  by  your  kind  asuatance. 

Cleveland.   Ha!    What  do  you  mean? 

Rose.   Permit  me  to  present  you  to  my  husband. 

Cleveland.  Your  husband !   What  does  this  mean? 

Rose.  I  did  have  the  trump  card,  sir,  and  have  taken  the  trick. 

Clbvblamd.   I  am  bewildered — I  cannot  understand — 

Rose.  Can't  you  see?  [Imitaling  him.]  "How  would  you  ]ikt 
to  make  twenty  pounds?  Ha.ba,  halonlyaajestlasplendid  jest! 
well  have  such  a  run  on  the  Captain  I  As  I  want  pastime,  and  my 
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CLBVBLAtfD.  The  wench  has  betrayed  me. 
Ross.    You  never  spoke  «  word  to  Bridget    I  waa  the  only 
person  you  saw. 
Cleveland.    You  ! 

RosB.  Even  I.   Did  I  act  it  to  the  life? 
Clbvblano.    Caught!  Tricked!   Fod!  By— I   Madam,  this 

Rose.  Sir,  I  know  it,  but  it  has  been  played  out,  and  you 
unwittingly  have  acted  the  down. 

Elsworth.   I  am  confounded. 

Cleveland.  The  end  is  not  yet  I  refuse  to  be  governed  by  a 
forced  construction  to  a  promise  which  I  meant  to  apply  differ- 
ently.   The  rebel  is  still  my  prisoner.    He  is  surrounded. 

Rosk.  If  your  promise  is  not  observed  to  the  letter,  I'll  pro- 
claim you  through  the  army.  I'll  degrade  you  in  the  eyes  of 
every  EnglUh  officer  and  gentleman  in  the  land.  You  disgrace 
your  Bword,  «r,  by  this  very  hesitation.  Your  bitter,  unsol- 
dierly,  and  di^onourable  hatred  and  persecution  of  an  honour- 
able prisoner,  drove  me  to  an  extremity  which  nothing  but  a 
question  of  life  or  death  could  have  persuaded  me  to  undertake. 
My,  womanly  modesty  I  was  forced  to  outrage.  You  compelled 
me  to  stoop  to  things  which  I  abhorred.  But  I  have  a  brother  who 
is  an  English  officer;  a  husband  wiio  is  an  Amencan  one.  Be 
careful,  ar,  in  what  way  you  use  my  name  in  connection  with  this 
night's  work,  for,  be  assured,  they  will  not  fail  to  punish  a  ribald, 
a  slanderous,  or  a  libertine  tongue.  Consent  to  Captain  Arm- 
strong's release,  and  your  discomfiture  remains  a  secret;  refuse, 
and  with  one  word,  I'll  have  all  our  guests  upon  the  spot  and  a 
public  confesnon. 

Cleveland.  It's  absurd  to  suppose  that  I'm  to  be  bound  by 
such  figments  as  you  have  woven.    The  thing  is  too  ridiculous! 

Rose.  You  acknowledged  the  binding  nature  of  your  promise, 
when  you  attempted,  with  such  heartless  cruelty,  to  entrap  the 
Captain  into  a  marriage  with  a  servant.  How  would  that  story 
sound,  think  you?  And  what  would  be  said  of  the  sagacity  and 
discernment  of  an  ofHoer  who  could  allow  such  a  deodt  to  be 
practised  upon  him  as  I  practised  upon  you?  Dear  me!  I  think, 
Majo',  that  you  are  in  a  quandary. 

Mbtcalf.   [Aside.]  In  a  ditch! 
'  Rose.  We  await  your  decision.   Shall  the  Captain  be  free  and 
this  little  jest  go  no  further? 
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Clbvbland.   Miss  Elsworth — 

Rose.   Excuse  me  if  I  assist  your  memory — Mrs.  Armstrong. 

Cleveland.  Madam,  I  yield  to  a  woman.  You  fight  with 
weapons  I  do  not  understand — 

Rose.  With  wit,  eh? 

Cleveland.  [Aside.]  There  is  no  hope  for  me.  She  has  me  at 
every  point.  I  may  as  well  yield  with  what  grace  I  can.  [Aloud.] 
Miss  Elsworth,  I  am  at  your  mercy.  May  not  this  night's  work 
be  forgotten?  Captain  Annstrong,  I  swore  if  ever  I  caught  you, 
that  you  should  pay  dearly  for  that  daring  trick  of  yours — that 
bold  capture  of  a  fellow-officer,  sleeping  by  my  very  side — but  this 
lady  tu^  checkmated  me. 

Walter.  Checkmated  you,  nr,  and  mated  me. 

Cleveland.   Both  were  done  by  the  same  move. 

&.SWOSTH.  And  you  are  married.  Rose? 

Rose.  I  will  bearWalter'snamewhenweaie  publicly  married, 
sir— which  now,  I  trust,  will  be  with  your  sanction. 

Elswoetb.  You  have  it.  You  have  won  a  husband,  if  ever 
woman  did. 

Ubutenant  Elswokth.  Walter,  if  you  were  only  more  true 
to  the  right — 

Waltes.  Oh,  Harry!  We  will  discuss  that  question  yet.  1 
shall  make  you  I/iiftu«if.]  a  oonvert;  besureofit. 

Enter  Captain  Akbald  and  Kate. 

Katb.  Why,  the  company  is  breaking  up.  We  missed  you  all, 
sadly.   Here  come  the  guests. 

Cleveland.  Ah,  Arbald,  I'm  afraid  you  will  have  to  forego 
Miss  Roee,  here — 

Akbald.  To  pluck  a  flower  no  less  sweet. 

Rose.  What?   Why,  Kate— 

Arbald.  I  have  your  aster's  consent.  Miss  Elsworth,  condi- 
tioned only  that  you  all  accord  with  her  decision. 

Rose.  And  so  you  have  been  making  love  under  the  ro^  all 
this  wiiile.  Do  not  doubt  our  good  wishes. 

Metcalf.  I  wonder  where  Bridget  is.  I'll  pop  the  question 
before  morning. 

Elsworth.  Rose,  you  have  neglected  your  friendiL  Let  us  go 
in. 

Ross.  Our  first  duty  b  to  the  friends  before  US- 
Walter.  To  which  faction  do  they  adhere — red  or  blue? 
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Ross.  True  blue  and  rebd,  I'll  be  sworn— but  I  will  adc  theml 
[Comet  JonBord.  To  AsMSntONG.j  You  see,  sir,  they  mpcMid 
already.  [To  the  Audiaice.]  Do  you  approve  the  Whiggiah  maid. 
and  lanctioii  her  achemes  ao  boldly  pla^?  The  heart  of  love  k 
bennc  in  every  age;  and  after  all 

What  difference  can  we  affix, 
Twixt  love  to-day,  and  Love  in  '76? 
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STEELE  MACKAYE 
(1844-1894) 

When  one  realizes  the  sociolc^cal  purpose  behind  Steele 
Mackaye's  "Paul  Kauvar;  or.  Anarchy,"  it  is  intereatiiig  to 
note  bow  ineilicient  the  dd  form  of  drama  was  to  carry  anything 
more  than  the  formal  romantic  fervour.  Compared  with  John 
Galsworthy's  treatment  in  "Strife"  and  "Juetice,"  it  makes  one 
glad  that  realism  came  and  washed  away  all  the  obscuring  clap- 
trap of  that  period.  Daly,  Boucicault,  and  their  generation  were 
held  firmly  in  its  grip;  they  could  not  get  away  from  it,  and  they 
were  justified  tn  their  loyalty  to  it  by  the  insistent  claim  "The 
Two  Orphans"  and  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  had  upon  the  public. 
All  the  more  credit,  therefore,  that  Bronson  Howard,  David 
Belasco,  and  Jafnea  A.  Heme  escaped  it;  had  the  latter  com- 
[detely  freed  himself  of  melodrama,  his  plays  would  be  better 
known  to^Iay,  better  capable  of  revival,  because  of  the  true 
greatness  of  their  simple  realistic  patches. 

But  where  Mackaye  vitalized  the  oldstyle  was  in  the  vigour  of 
hia  treatment.  He  loved  the  lai^  scene,  the  mob  movement; 
and  be  worked  with  a  big  brush.  As  Nym  Crinkle,  the  popular 
New  York  World  dramatic  critic  of  the  day,  wrote;  "Whatever 
else  be  may  be,  [he]  is  not  a  'lisping  hawthome  bud' !  He  doesn't 
embroider  such  napkins  aa  the  'Abb£  Constantin',  and  he  can't 
anar^  such  waxworks  as  'Elaine'.  He  can't  stereoscope  an 
emotion,  but  he  can  incarnate  it  if  you  give  him  people  enough." 

Mackaye's  mind  was  large,  resourceful,  daring — both  in  the 
opinions  it  upheld,  and  the  practical  theatrical  innovations  it 
introduced  into  the  theatre,  like  the  double  stage  for  the  little  | 
Madison  Square  playhouse,  in  New  York,  which  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  such  modem  paraphernalia  as  came  later  with  the 
forc^  revolving  stages.  He  always  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
modernism,  advocating  those  principles  which  were  to  fructify 
in  the  decades  to  follow  him.  Such  pioneer  spirit  was  evident 
in  his  ardent  advocacy  of  Delsarte  methods  of  acting;  his 
own  work  as  an  actor  was  colouml  and  influenced  by  the  master 
whose  pupil  he  became  in  the  early  years  of  his  career.    When 
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one  tecalb  the  nethoda  of  Wallack,  and  his  shy  approach  toward 
anything  which  was  "natural,"  it  seems  very  advanced  to  hear 
Mackaye  echoing  the  Delsarte  philosophy.  This  advocacy  was 
nowhere  better  demonstrated  than  when,  at  a  breakfast  given 
him  at  the  New  York  Lotos  Club,  he  tallced  on  the  rationale  of 
art  for  two  hours,  and  held  spell-bound  the  attention  of  Long- 
fellow, Bryant,  Louis  Agaasiz,  James  J.  Fields,  E.  P.  Whipple, 
Edwin  Booth  and  others.    He  once  said: 

A  man  to  be  a  true  actor  must  not  only  posMM  the  power  to  por- 
tray vividly  the  emotions  which  in  any  Ktvoi  situation  would  be 
natural  to  himself,  but  be  must  study  the  character  of  the  Dian  whom 
be  imperamatcs,  and  then  act  as  that  tnan  would  act  in  a  like 
situation. 

Madcaye's  devotion  to  Delsarte  was  manifest  in  the  many 
practical  ways  he  aided  his  teacher;  he  was  rewarded  by  being 
left  most  of  his  master's  manuscripts.  This  passionate  interest 
in  the  technique  of  acting  not  only  enriched  his  own  work,  but, 
in  1S73,  prompted  him  to  open  a  Detsarte  house  (the  St.  Jamea 
Theatre),  and  later  interested  him  in  a  school  of  acting.  Mac- 
kaye studied  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  the  Conservatoire, 
in  Paris,  having  as  an  instructor  at  the  latter  institution  M. 
Regoier.  On  his  way  back  to  America,  Tom  Taylor  persuaded 
him  to  attempt  Hamiet  in  London,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This 
cssayal  met  with  success.  It  also  opened  the  way  for  collabora- 
tion with  Tom  Taylor  in  the  writing  of  "Arkwright's  Wife"  and 
"Qancarty,"  and  with  Charles  Reade  of  "Jealousy."  At  this 
time  alao  be  commenced  a  dramatintion  of  George  EUot'a 
"Klas  Mamer." 

There  were  no  half-way  measures  about  Mackaye;  things  of 
tite  theatre  and  principles  of  the  theatre  caught  and  held  his 
interest.  At  the  very  last  of  his  life,  while  be  was  at  work  on  his 
"Spectatoms,"  which  foreran  the  American  idea  of  a  Hippo- 
drome, and  which  m^ht  have,  in  years  to  come,  happily  housed 
his  son  Percy's  "Caliban,"  he  was  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
oomlMne  with  it  an  educational  aspect  which  would  lift  it  above 
the  mere  spectacular.  The  symbolical  notes  which  he  handed 
hit  son — who  waa  then  a  mere  boy — for  the  writing  of  a  Chorus, 
show  the  profound  apt^oach  he  took  to  all  his  work.  Such 
seriousness  is  one  of  the  consuming  traits  of  Percy,  whose  sense 
of  humour  is  prc^bly  better  developed  than  that  of  his  father, 
and  iritoae  sway  of  literary  expression  is  fuller. 
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For  none  of  Steele  Mackaye's  dnunas  were  written  with  any  { 
idea  of  being  read.  Tliey  were  all  constructed  by  one  fully  alive 
to  the  theatre  and  its  demands.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  Burprisii^ 
how  well  "Paul  Kauvar"  flows  in  type.  The  minor  editorial 
changes  made  for  this  edition  by  Mr.  Percy  Madcaye  are  based 
on  several  manuscripts,  and  the  result  is  tbe  first  authentic  text 
of  the  play.  Steele  Mackaye  was  always  gripped  in  fascination 
by  mob  psychology,  always  eager  to  write  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
The  version  here  used  is  the  mature  one,  given  its  piemiire  at  \ 
Buffalo,  New  York,  May  30,  1887.  But  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  while  his  father  was  studying 
with  Delearte,  in  Paris,  be  became  enamoured  of  the  Revolution, 
and  there  are  two  manuscripts  extant,  "The  IDenouncer"  and 
"The  Terror,"  which  indicate  that  he  was  chipping  away  at 
his  theme  very  early  in  life.  He  recast  these  sketches  in  the 
summer  of  1875,  while  at  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  where  he  had  a 
cottage  on  the  Bliss  Farm,  familiar  now  to  Rudyard  Kipling 
lovers  because  of  the  fact  that  here,  too,  Kipling  wrote,  at  a  later 
day. 

Tbe  years  1675  and  1887  are  the  milepoets  between  which 
stretched  a  kmg  period  of  successful  play-writing  by  Steele 
Mackaye.  By  '75,  he  had  already  written  "Marriage"  (1873), 
"Arkwright'sWife"(i873)and"aancarty"(i874).  TherefoUow- 
ed  quickly  "Rose  Michel"  (1875,  iacollaboration),  "Queenand 
Woman"  (1876,  an  adaptation  from  Hugo),  "Won  at  Last" 
(i877),"Through  the  Dark"  (1878),  "An  Iron  Will"  {1879,  later 
to  be  called  "Hazel  Kirke,"  1880),  "A  Fool's  Errand"  (1881,  an 
adaptati<m),  "Dakolar"  (1884),  "In  S[Hte  of  All"  (1885),  and 
"Rienzi"  (1886).  Then  came  ^  present  play,  followed  by  "A 
Noble  Rogue"  (1888)  and  "Money  Mad,"  modelled  after  Hugo. 

In  correspondence  with  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye,  it  is  significant 
to  hear  him  insisting  on  hb  father's  chaise  in  Bodolo^ca]  bearing 
having  talren  place  while  writii^  "Paul  Kauvar."  Tunelioess 
was  given  to  its  initial  presentment  through  the  fact  that  at  the 
moment  some  Chicago  anarchists  had  been  00  trial,  and  were 
condemned  to  death.  Writing  of  the  incident,  V^lliam  Dean 
Howells  recalls  that: 

At  the  house  of  Judge  Pryor,  in  1887,  several  of  us  came  together 
in  sympathy  with  your  father,  who  was  trying — or  had  vainly  tried 

D  get  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  grant  tbe  Chicaso 
nr  trial.    With  your  father  I  believed  that  the  men 
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bad  been  convicted  oo  an  unjust  ruling,  and  condemned  for  tbetr 
opiniooa,  not  for-a  proven  crime.  I  remember  your  father's  wrathful 
fervour,  and  the  instances  be  alledged  of  police  brutality,  ^.etter 
to  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye.) 

la  a  published  interview,  Mackaye  expressed  his  concern  for 
the  case;  but  he  likewise  was  reticent  about  makii^  theatre 
capital  out  of  it.    He  is  reported  to  have  said: 

The  play  was  fint  called  "Paul  Kauvar;  or,  Anarchy."  Then 
I  thought  "Anarchy"  would  be  the  best  title,  and  under  that  I  pro- 
duced it  in  Buffalo.  After  its  production,  the  Chicago  anarchists 
were  hanged,  and,  to  avoid  a  posaibte  charge  <^  trading  on  that 
event,  I  went  back  to  my  first  title.  Later,  however,  the  subtitle, 
"Anarchy,"  was  gradually  reduced  to  smaller  lettering  and  finally 
dropped. 

The  success  of  the  play  on  its  first  night  was  a  double  triumph, 
for  twelve  hundred  leading  citizens  had  signed  an  invitation  to 
have  it  given  in  Mackaye's  native  city,  and  the  evenii^  was  a 
kind  of  public  testimony  to  his  portion.  This  was  one  ot  the 
rare  instances  of  an  American  dramatist  receiving  such  recogni- 
tion. Mackaye  assumed  the  title-rfile,  and,  supporting  him  were 
Frederick  de  Belleville,  Eben  Plympton,  Sidney  Drew,  Julian 
Mitchell,  May  Irwin,  and  Genevieve  Lytton.  Ccmimenting  on 
the  occasion,  the  Buffalo  Courier  said; 

It  was  not  as  a  playwright  alone  that  his  friends  honour  Mr. 
Mackaye.  It  may  be  said  of  him  with  strict  justice  that  he  is  one 
of  the  few  men  of  our  day  who  have  brought  to  the  much-abused 
theatre  the  intelligence,  the  skill,  the  learning  and  the  genius  that 
It  so  much  needs  in  an  era  of  speculators  and  buffoons.  He  has 
always  been  able  and  willing  to  take  the  pen  or  the  rostrum,  whether 
at  Harvard  or  at  Stcinway  Hall,  to  expound  the  prindj^  UpMi 
wbich  he  has  so  assiduously  worked  for  the  past  fifteen  yean. 

Mackaye  had  chosen  his  theme  in  the  same  spirit  that  Judge 
Conrad  had  selected  "Jack  Cade."  He  wished  to  measure  the 
danger  of  liberty,  but  he  did  so  indirectly,  for  the  play  does  not 
abound  in  long  philosophical  flights  of  definition  and  warning. 
He  himself  confessed  that  the  subject  was  defined  only  once,  in 
these  words,  spoken  by  the  hero  to  the  woman  he  loves,  when  abe  is 
pleading  with  him  to  flee  from  France.    He  silences  her  by  aayii^ : 

"1  must  stay  to  war  irith  beasts  who  bring  disgrace  upon  our 
noUe  cause.  The  torch  of  liberty,  which  should  light  mankind  to 
progress,  when  left  in  madmen's  hands,  Idndln  that  blase  of  anarchy 
whose  only  end  is  ashes," 
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This  indicates  very  distinctly  that  Mackaye's  stand  for  the 
Chicago  anarchists  was  not  due  to  sympathy  with  their  political  , 
monomania,  but  rather  championed  justice  which,  only  when  , 
rightly  used,  will  stem  the  tide  of  overwrought  minds.  With 
the  execution  of  these  men,  he  believed  the  cause  of  anarchy 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  general  impression  gained  of  their 
martyrdom.  His  attitude  was  mdely  discussed,  and  "Paul 
Kauvar"  became  a  viable  demonstration   of    anarchy   gone 

Of  the  component  elements  in  his  play,  Mackaye  left  a  full 
reomd.  It  is  wcHth  preserving  as  indication  of  his  motive.  In 
an  interview  he  said: 

For  many  yeara  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  mechanical,  as  well 
as  the  artistic  side  of  the  theatre,  in  the  hope  that  by  improving 
stage  mechanism  I  might  help  to  develop  the  artistic  ensemUe 
essential  to  h^h  art  results  in  the  theatre.  To  this  end  I  have  made 
numerous  inventions,  and  designed  and  built  several  theatres.  [The 
Madison  Square  and  the  Lyceum  Theatres.) 

In  this  work  I  have  been  almost  daily  in  contact  with  labourers 
and  mechaiucs  of  every  kind,  and  this  contact  stirred  in  me  a  very 
deep  and  sincere  sympathy  vntb  these  classes  of  men.  I  was  led  to 
reaUxe  the  greatness  of  obligation  under  which  the  whole  world  is 
traced  by  the  industry,  ability  and  devotion  to  duty  which  charac- 
taizes  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  wcrking  classes. 

At  the  same  time,  through  relations  intimate  and  confidential, 
I  became  conscious  that  certain  fordgn  ideas — the  natural  out- 
growth of  excessive  poverty  and  despotism  in  the  Old  World — were 
innnuating  themselves  into  the  hearts  and  mindH  of  American 
labonrcn  to  an  extent  perilous  to  their  own  prosperity  and  to  the 
very  life  of  the  republic 

In  this  country  political  corruption  and  the  grasping  spirit  of 
corporations  are  constantly  affording  the  demagogue  or  the  dreamer 
opportunity  to  [»each  the  destruction  of  civil  order  with  great 
iJaositHlity,  givit^  scope  to  reckless  theorists  who  have  so  often, 
in  tbe  wwld's  history,  baffled  the  endeavours  of  the  rational  and 
patient  liberalists  of  ^eir  day. 

This  excited  in  me  an  ardent  desire  to  do  what  little  I  could  as  a 
dramatist  to  counteract  what  seemed  to  me  the  poisonous  influences 
of  these  hidden  forces:  to  write  a  play  which  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  goal  of  destruction  to  which  these  influences  inevitably 
lead,  whenever  the  agitation  between  capital  and  labour  accepts  the 
kadershtp  of  anarchism. 

Tbe  time  cboMn  by  me  was  that  of  the  Terror  in  France,  1793-94, 
during  which  the  nc^le  fruits  (rf  the  French  Revolution  came  near 
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to  Bnnihilation,  thanks  to  the  supremacy,  I'M  a  time,  of  a  smaJI  band 
of  anarchical  men  who,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  invoked  the  tyranny 
of  terrtH', 

The  hero  <A  my  play,  Patd  Kaitear,  has  for  his  prototype  Camille 
DenwHiluu,  one  ot  the  mo«t  consfncuoua  and  sincere  sona  of  liberty 
of  hi*  day,  who— in  Bi»te  of  bis  niagntGcent  devotion  to  freedom — 
when  he  dared  oppose  the  Jacobin*,  wa*  beheaded  at  the  guillotine 
~^  martyr  to  national,  as  distinct  from  personal,  liberty. 

The  typical  anarchist  in  my  play  is  portrayed  in  Carrac,  whose 
prototype  was  Thomas  Carier,  sent  into  La  Vendue  as  a  rtpiK- 
•entative  of  the  Jacobin  convention.  It  was  this  man  who,  without 
prpcesB  of  law,  guillotined  or  destroyed  moot  horribly  over  one 
hundred  thousand  innocent  men,  women,  and  children — in  the 
name  of  liberty.  He  it  was  who  invented  the  "republican  marriage" 
— the  drowned  bodies  of  whose  naked  victims  dammed  the  river 
Loire,  and  rendered  its  water  pestilential. 

"The  Due  de  Beaumont  portrays  a  type  ot  the  true  noblease  of 
France — proud,  fearless,  often  unjust,  never  ignoble. 

Gowroc  depicts  the  intriguing  type  (A  noblesse  whose  ^;otism  and 
cruelty  engendered  the  tyranny  of  the  monarchy,  and  justified  its 
destruction. 

The  prototype  of  General  Delaroche  was  the  brave  and  generous 
Benri  de  la  Rocliejacqiielin,  young  leader  of  the  royalists  in  La  Vend^ 

By  the  interplay  of  these  types,  I  have  sought  to  emphasise  what 
is  truly  heroic  in  the  struggle  which  muat  ensue  in  all  times  between 
men  and  classes  poasessed  of  differing  ideas.  Especially  it  is  the 
purpose  of  my  play  to  remind  the  American  masses,  by  the  history 
of  the  past,  not  to  assist  foreign  infiuences  to  repeat  that  history  on 
this  continent  in  the  future. 

A  sotind  attitude,  and  one  supported  now  (1920)  daily  in  the 
conservative  press,  whenever  I.  W.  W.  and  Bolshevist  demon- 
strations shake  tlie  country!  But  "Paul  Kauvar"  is,  to-day,  not 
the  lund  of  drama  to  drive  home  the  lesson;  fashions  have 
changed. 
'  On  December  34,  1887,  "Paul  Kauvar"  opened  at  the  New 
'  York  Standard  Theatre,  with  Joseph  Haworth  and  Annie  Robe, 
and  thereafter  started  on  a  stage  career  whose  history  is  loi^  and 
varied.  It  reached  London,  May  12,  1890,  under  the  manage- 
ment <4  Augustus  Harris,  at  the  Dniry  Lane,  with  William 
Terriss  and  Jessie  Millward  heading  the  cast. 

Nym  Crinkle  liked  "Paul  Kauvar"  because  of  its  vigourous 
masculinity.  To  bim  there  was  in  it  the  "sdnttllant  iron,"  "the 
strong  aim,  ruddy  at  times  with  the  tongues  of  promedtean  fire." 
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It  is  a  tng  canvas,  avowedly  romantic.  "It  is,"  he  wrote,  after 
the  play  had  been  running  in  New  York  some  months,  "a  WM-k 
of  great  propulsive  power,  of  genuine  creative  ingenuity,  of 
massive  dramatic  effectiveness. "  On  that  account  it  u  well  worth 
the  pnserving  and  the  reading. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 
MEN. 


Hbnu  db  la  Roch^jacqub- 

LBIN, 

Gbnbral  Klebek, 


I  Age  so. — President  ef  Ae  Keeolu- 
ttotiary  Section  of  Fraternity. 
Aftencards  Captain  on  Gbh- 
BKAL  Klebbs's  staff. 

ige  22.  Commander  of  the  Roy- 
alist forces  in  la  Vendie. 


forces  in  la  Vertdie. 


IIokok6  Albskt  Maxws,    tAf^  6$.     Cousin  of  La  Rochb- 


Duc  v(&  Bkauhont, 


GoiTROC,  a^as  Makquis  db 
Vacs, 


CoLoim.  La  Hogue, 


I      JACQUELEDJ. 

Of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  one  <^  the 
1  Public  Accusers  of  the  Revolu- 
y     lionary  Tribunal. 

{On  the  staff  of  La  RocBEjACQint- 
LBIM. 


Makdocbb,  cdias  the  Abb£ 
DB  St.  Soiok. 


Akistidbs,  aiias  I^kiolphb 

POTIN, 


A  peasant  of  Brittany— formerly  a 
servant  ^  the  Due  de  Beau- 
UONT.  Then  for  a  time  turnkey 
in  the  prison  of  the  ReptMic. 

An  usher  of  the  Petolutionary 
Tribunal,  afterward  Sergeant  in 
the  Battalion  of  the  Bonnet 
Sauge. 


KSepuUican  Representatioe  in  Ven- 
die. 
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Booioorm, 

Taboois 

Obssmubs, 


\PrmieinlheB<MiliMeftk«BM- 
X    ntt  Rouge. 

SmuCuUtU. 

An  ogicer  t^  the  gens  d'armes. 

{On  Iht  Staff  of  La  Rochbjacqub- 
LEIK. 


DlAHB  DB  BBA.Ull(»rT, 
NakbttbPotin, 


DautlUer  of  Iht  Duke. 
Wife  of  A 


f  Foster-sister  of  La  Rochbjacqdb- 
j     LEiN  and  fiancie  of  Jean  Li- 

l      TAIS. 


Soldiers,  Peasants,  "Sans  Culottes",  Turnkeys,  6tc. 
ScxHB.  Fivnee. 
JTntB.   17(14, 

Under  the  title  of  "Anascby,"  the  [day  waa  first  perfcMined  at 


Buffalo,  New  York,  May  , 

The  fdlowing  was  the  cast: 

Patil  Kadtak 

Gskbsai,La  Rochbjacqublein 

Dik:  db  BsAtnioNT 

Masqdis  db  Vauz,  aiias  Cotntoc 

AsBfi  DB  St.  SmoN 

Colonel  La  Hogcb 

Caskac 

AsiSnDBS  POTIH 

JbahLttais 
Gbkbxal,  Klbbbs 
bousdottx 

GODJOH 

Diane  db  BBAtnioHT 
Nankttb  Potim 
Dbnisb 
scaklottb 
Alinb 


',  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Steele  MacKaye. 
Ebea  Plyniptoii. 
Frederick  de  Belleville. 
Henry  Lee. 
John  A.  Lane. 
H.  B.  Bradley. 
M.  B.  Snyder.  _ 
Sidney  Drew. 
B.  T.  Rii^gold. 
Jerome  Stevens. 
Julian  Mitchell. 
Edward  M.  Hurd. 
Genevieve  Lytton. 
May  Irwin. 
Marie  Hartley, 
Maud  Hosford. 
Alice  Hamilton. 
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Cast  of  the  first  New  York  performance,  Etecnnber  34,  I&87, 

the  Standard  Theatre.    The  itame  was  changed  to  "Paul  Kau- 

Paul  Kauvas  Mr.  Joseph  Haworth. 

HoNOKi  Albert  Maxihb  Mr,  Edwin  Vaney. 

MakquIs  de  Vauz,  aUat  Govsoc  Mr.  Wilton  Lsdcaye. 

Genskal  Delakoche  Mr.  Nestcr  Lennon. 

The  Abb6  de  St.  SmON  Mr.  B.  P.  Homing. 

Genekal  Kleterkb  Mr.  Jerome  Stevens. 

Colonel  La  Hocub  Mr.  Leslie  Allen. 

Dodolphb  Potin,  ofiai  Aeistii»9  Mr.  Sidney  Drew. 

Carrac  Mr.  George  D.  Fawcett 

BouRDOTTB  Mr.  Edward  Coleman. 

GoujOH  Mr.  Edward  M.  Hunt. 

Tabooze  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell. 

First  Ordbslt  Mr.  E.  R.  Spencer. 

SitcoND  ORiffiRLY  Mr.  A.  E.  Lohman. 

First  Sans  Cdlottk  Mr.  Fred  Cliftcm. 

Second  Sans  Culotte  Mr.  C.  H.  Wentworth. 

Diane  ds  Bbauhomt  Miss  Annie  Robe. 

Nambttb  Potih  Mils  Louise  Rial. 

Scarlottb  Miss  Lillie  Eldridge. 
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Tdib.  Tie  Tenor.   1794. 

ScBNB.  Paris.   Study  of  Paul  Kauvas's  apartment. 

The  lUcorating  is  in  Ike  classic  style  of  the  painter  David.  Old- 
fashioned  escritoire  with  chair.  Folding  doors  across  corner  up 
state-  Window,  VMth  table  beneath  it.  Fireplace,  with  picture 
of  Paul  Kauvak  oner  it,  and  fire  on  andirons.  Doors  at  Ae  right 
and  left  cf  stage. 

At  the  Bise  of  Curtain,  Nanette  crosses  to  fireplace  and  shov- 
els ashes  into  a  pail.  Potin  is  heard  outside,  singing,  in  loud  and 
discordant  tones,  "La  Marseillaise." 

Nanette. 

\Startint  up  angrily.} 
There's  that  lazy  man  of  mine,  nnging,  while  I  wor^ 

[Crosses  to  folding  doors,  flings  them  open  and  Aouts  rougfily\ 
DoddiAe^DodoIphe  Potin! 

POTOf. 

{Ueeidy.  outside.] 
Aye,  aye! 

Nahkitb. 
1  want  you! 

POTD*. 

[Outside.] 
Aye,ayel 

NANvm. 
Hmry  up!— Do  you  hear? 

POITM. 

lAppearing.) 
I  cDukl  bear  your  sweet  voice  if  I  weie  deaf  as  Jtntke. 
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Fool!   Jufftioe  is  blind,  not  deaf. 

POTIK. 

True!    That's  why  you  always  get  the  better  of  me,  dear. 
Jusdoe  listens  too  much  and  looks  too  little. 

Nanbttb. 
Bah! 

[PoMing  to  pait.\ 
Take  that  rubbidi  to  the  cellar. 

Ponw. 
\Crosses,  lifts  pail,  and  looks  into  it.] 
Adies! — Hdghol    Every  fire  has  its  ashes. 

Nanette. 
Aye — and  the  fire  that  warms  a  man's  home  may  bum  his 
house  down! — Mark  you  that.  Citizen. 

POTIN. 

Oh,  I  see!  You  mean  a  wife,  who  should  be  a  comfort,  often 
proves  a  curse. 

Nanette. 
I  mean,  Citizen  Potin,  that  in  days  <rf  revolution,  husbands  are 
easily  suppressed. 

Pons. 
IStarting,] 
Tailce  care!   A  word  against  the  Revolution  is  treason  and  sure 
death. 

Nanbttb. 
Bah!  Better  death,  than  a  life  of  terror  like  that  in  France 
ttMJay. 

POTIM. 
[Tmijud.] 
Good  heavens,  Nanette!   Fewer  words  than  these  have  guillo- 
tined our  betters!   Can  you  never  hold  your  torque? 

Nanbttb. 
Neverl— iriiile  I  have  a  tnth  to  tril. 
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PtniH. 
TeB  thi  tnitbl  Good  Lord,  that's  fatal. 

Nansttb. 
Aye,  for  in  these  noble  days  of  liberty  we  are  only  free  to  Ik. 
PcmK. 
ITumir^  away  in  disgust.] 
Damn  it!    I  must  run  or  be  ruined. 
[Starls  to  go,  but,  in  passing  mndoui,  recoils  with  a  cry  t^ 
dismay.] 
Sacristie !— See !— See  there ! 
[Points  out  of  window. 

Nanette. 
[Contemptuously  looking  out  <>f  window.] 
What  now? 

POTIM. 
There  goes  tbe  PhantcnnI 

Nanbttb. 
[Starting.]  / 

The  dumb  girl  of  tbe  guiUotiDel 

POTIN. 

Who  ^ides  lilce  a  phantom  through  the  streets,  without  boax, 
friend,  ot  ocoipation. 

Nambttb. 
[With  horror.] 
Except  to  stand  by  the  scaffold,  and  count  the  heads  that  fall 
from  the  guillotine. 

POTIH. 
They  say  that  calamity  overtakes  everyone  she  follows:  that 
r  to  stand  in  her  way,  and  sure  death  to  notice  her. 


Aye,  even  those  who  think  themselves  too  great  to  believe  in 
God,  have  faith  in  the  fatal  power  of  this  pale  child.  My  God! 
kioktherel 
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POTDI. 

Good  Lord!— It's  MademoiseUe  Dianel    She's 
Btccet  in  front  of  the  Phantom. 

Nanbttb. 
Aye! — Go. — Hurry  Mademoiselle  heie,  before  sbehasadiance 
to  heed  this  messei^cr  of  misery. 

POTIN, 

IGffing  kurritdly.) 
Goddess  of  Reaaoo,  save  ua  alll 
[Exit. 

Nanbttb. 
Goddess  of  Reason! — A  fine  deity  for  days  as  mad  as  thesei 

[Crossing  to  maiOel  and  looking  at  Kadvas's  pidure.] 
Ah,  Citizen  Kauvarl — Patriot! — Revolutionist  I — Bold  toa  ai 
Liberty,  as  you  are! — You'd  love  this  age  oi  terror  less  if  it 
brought  death  to  Mademoiselle  Diane. — Yes,  I've  watched  ye, 
sturdy  citizen,  and  in  spite  of  your  stem  devotion  to  the  Repub- 
lic, I  suspect  you  cany  another  idol  in  your  heart 

Diane 
\OtUside,  lavglung.\ 
All  right,  Citizen, — I'll  not  forget;  though  the  poor  crazed  girt 
is  not  half  as  harmful  as  her  saner  ne^hbouis. 

NAMmTB. 

Ah!  Here  she  comes — Diane  Leblanc, — a  ray  of  sunlight  in 
this  prison  men  call  Paris. 

Diane. 
[Eatermg  mthfiouers.] 
Ah,  Nanette!   Quick!  Water  and  a  vase.   Seel 

NANmTB. 

What— flowers? 
{Brings  vase. 

Diane. 
Yes,  they  bloom  even  in  this  rdgn  of  terror. 

[Putting  fltmers  in  tase.] 
But  you  see  these  fragile  beauttea  are  Binless,  and  thetefore 
know  no  fear. — Is  my  father  in  his  room? 
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Nanbttk. 
No.   He  went  away  an  hour  aga 

DtANB. 

Gone  an  hour,  and  not  returned?  That  makes  me  anxious. — 
Is  Citizen  Kauvar  at  home? 

Naitette. 
Not  yet!   He's  been  away  all  night. 

Diane. 
Good  heavens! — Nanette — can  anything  have  happened? 

Nanettb. 
Yea,  what  happens  every  day.    Innocence  is  slaughtered! 

Diane. 
Bat  he — Gtizen  Kauvar — ? 

Nanettb. 
Has  doubtless  (ought  all  night  to  stop  the  useless  Sow  of  noble 
blood. 

DiANB. 

Yes,  be  is  brave,  merciful. 

Nanette. 

Ah!  He  was  one  of  the  fiercest  champions  of  Freedom  when 
the  people  first  arose;  but  now  1  think  he'd  give  his  life  to  still 
the  tempest  he  did  so  much  to  rouse. 

Diane. 
He  will  return  sad  and  worn;  we  must  do  our  best  to  cheer 
htm  when  he  ccnnes. 

Nanette. 
One  look — one  smile  of  yours  will  banish  every  thought  of 
sorrow  from  his  tired  brain. 

Diane. 
Hush,  Nanette; — you  must  not  talk  like  that, 
A  VoiCB. 

fJsi«ttel— E>ianel 
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Nahsttb. 
[Startkd.] 


What'8  that? 


[Prichtetud.] 
My  father! 


DUNB. 


Entering  wOdly.] 
My  child!   Diane!— Where  is  she? 

DiANB. 

[RuMng  to  Atffl.] 
Heret— Safe  in  your  dear  arms! 

DUEB. 

\EnAracing  her.\ 
Thank  God! 

{Turning  to  Nanbttb.J 
My  good  Nanette,  leave  ua  alone  awhile. 

Nanette. 
[Going.\ 
All  r^ht,  Citizen. 

And  wam  us  when  anyone  is  oomti^. 

Nanette. 
[At  the  door.] 
Don't  fearl   I'll  stand  good  guard. 
[BxU. 

Diane. 
Father,  why  are  you  so  moved? 

Duke. 
But  now,  the  mob  seized  some  poor  young  gji-l  they  found  with- 
out (protection  in  the  street.   I  heard  of  this  and  fearing  (or  your 
life,  I  hurried  here  in  awful  agony  <rf  mind.  Ah!  Diane,  this  dread 
of  peril  to  you  is  wotm  than  the  worst  of  deaths  to  me. 

DiAMS. 

Take  heart,  dear  father!   Does  not  Paul  Kauvar,  strong  and 
true,  stand  between  us  and  danger! 
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Duke. 
Yes;  but  'tia  hard  that  I,  a  peer  of  France,  Bhould  owe  my 
daughter's  life  to  a  peasant's  son — a  workman! 

DiANX. 

A  workman  with  a  brush  so  potent  that  the  noblest  bom  do 
honour  to  his  art.  What  would  have  been  our  fate  but  for  his 
devotion? 

DUKB. 

He's  a  plebeian — a  Republican!  The  sense  of  my  obligation  to 
him — the  enemy  of  my  race — is  almost  unendurable.  Ah,  but  for 
you  I  should  long  since  have  braved  the  scaffold  and  buried 
humiliation  in  the  grave. 

Nanbttb. 
[Hurryit^  in.] 
TiJce  care! — ^A  committee  from  the  Section  is  on  its  way  up- 
stairs. 

DiANB. 
t/fi/«f.l 
A  committee  comii^  here?   How  strangel 

Nanbttb. 
No,  not  strange!    Treachery  is  at  every  docx".    They  are 
anning.    Quick. — To  your  wvkl 

[The  Ddkb  ntsatihe  desk  attd  pretends  to  nriie.    Diane  siis 
at  table  and  takes  up  sewing.    Nanbttb  dutls.    Knock  is 
heard  outside.  Nanbttb  answers  migUy.] 
Come  in! 

Enter  Gotmoc,  Potin,  Goojon  and  two  Sans  Culottes. 
Gouxoc. 
Health  and  fraternity,  Citizens!    We  axne  for  Paul  Kauvar, 
President  erf  our  Section. 

Nanbttb. 


He's  not  at  home. 


Ah,  indeed! 
[5fltof.I 


Gouxoc. 
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Then  we  will  await  liiin  here. 
[AU  tit  in  siletice. 

Nanbttb. 
[Aside,  in  irrUatian.] 
Oh,  the  impudence  of  these  men!    How  my  nails  ache  to  |<et 
at  their  ugly  laces'.    [Crossing.] 

How  often  have  I  told  you  that  this  apartment  is  not  a  public 
office? 

Porm, 
But,  ray  predous  angel — 

Navettk. 
Bah!  Religion  is  abolished,  and  angels  are  suppreaaed!  I  wish 
friends  were  too! 

POTIN, 
[Lauihing.] 
Talk  of  the  rack!  Whttt  b  it  to  a  woman's  tongue? 

Nanbttb. 
What  know  you  of  a  wranan's  tongue? 

Porm, 
Enouf^  to  daran  me,  if  knowledge  were  a  crime. 

Nanbttb. 
[To  GouROC.I 
C^ne,  Citizen,  there's  no  use  waiting.     President  Kauvar 
don't  do  business  at  home;  you've  no  rights  here. 

Goosoc, 
[Rising  sUrnty.] 
The  patriot  has  unlimited  rights,  woman.    He  may  dare  all — 
violate  all,  in  his  zeal  fcH-  the  Republic 

Nanbttb. 
Well,  then,  dare  my  dusting. 
[Strikes  brush  into  her  hand  and  sends  dust  all  avtr  Gouxoc 

Gousoc 
[MoMng  off,  spmiering.] 
VVhp  is  this,  Citizen  Potin? 
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POTIH. 

My  wife,  Citiwn  Gouroc 

GOUROC.. 

Who  tau^t  her  mannerB? 

POTIN. 

The  Goddess  of  Liberty,  a  rough  and  ready  teacher. 

GotfROC 

Who  teaches  vith  sharp  tools. 

Nanbtts. 
Aye — tods  bo  sharp  they  often  cut  the  focds  that  use  them. 
Ma^tbat. 

GOUKOC. 

[Croaing  to  DiAME.] 
You  aie  the  wife  of  President  Kauvar,  I  suppose? 

[DiANS  starts  up  and  slares.     The  I>uke  rises  and  adaances 
vith  stem  hauteur.      At  sight  of  GoUKOc,  he  starts,  and 
surveys  him  with  amatemenl.] 
Well,  old  nuui,  are  you  mad,  or  do  you  know  me? 

DiTKB. 
[StpiificanHy-] 
I  think  we  have  met  before. 

Gomoc. 
Yes,  and  may  meet  again.   Permit  me  to  introduce  myself.   I 
am  Citizen  Gouroc,  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  ooe  of  the  Public 
Accusen  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
PiAHB  draws  dose  to  Nanstts.] 
Now,  irtio  are  you? 

DtlEB. 

I  am  George  Leblanc,  private  secretary  to  Paul  Kauvar, 

GoUKOC, 

Ah,  indeed! — His  private  secretary?    Then  I  can  do  my  busi- 
ness with  you.    It  is  said  that  two  aristocrats  in  disguise  are 
lurking  about  this  house. 
[Aa  start] 
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I  must  communicate  with  you  in  secret,  Citizen. 

[TuTHing  to  DiAKS.1 
Are  you  the  daughter  of  this  old  man? 

Dumb. 
I  am  his  daughter,  Diane  Lebbmc. 

Gotmoc 

You  remain. 

[To  Sans  Culottes.] 
You,  Comrades,  wait  across  the  street; 
[ExtitHt  Sans  Citlottss.J 
and  you.  Citizen  Potin,  take  your  wife,  leave  the  room,  and  wait 
within  call.    You  uoderatand? 

Potin. 
I  do.  Citizen.   When  the  Republic  commands,  1 6bey.> 
[Exit,  with  Nanbtte. 

Goineoc. 
{Bowing  uiiA  great  politenas.] 
Monaeur  le  Due  de  Beaumont 
piANB  Jtorb. 

Dtnx. 
[Turning  with  contempt.] 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  dc  Vaux. 

DiAMB 

[AmoBed.] 
This — the  Marquis  de  Vaux? 

GotJROC. 

You  are  surprised  to  see  me  in  this  garb.  I  am  equally  sur- 
prised to  find  you  the  guests  of  Citizen  Kauvar,  President  of  the 
Republican  S«:tion  of  Fraternity. 

DUKB. 

Not  quite  as  strange  as  discovering  the  dainty  Marquis  dt 
Vaux  a  Public  Accuser  and  the  servile  slave  of  the  guillotine. 

GouRcx;. 
Reserve  your  contempt  till  you  understand  the  nK&ning  of  my 
presence  here.    I  come  to  warn  you  against  your  host. 
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DUMK 
Hcnr,  arl   You  stupect  the  loyalty  of  Monsieur  Kauvar? 

Gouxoc 
What  if  he  has  trapped  you  hen  only  to  betray  you? 

DUNB. 
That's  impoaKble,sirl   Monsieur  Kauvar  is  the  soul  of  honour 
and  devotion. 

Bendes,  his  bead  is  surety  for  ours.  The  discovery  that  he 
had  sheltered  us  would  entaU  his  own  death. 

Gomtoc. 
Predselyl   And  what  If  the  sense  of  that  danger  bad  prompted 
a  denunciation,  while  there  still  was  some  merit  in  it? 
[The  DuKB  starts.    Diane  turns  aside  witk  icora.] 
One  thing  is  certain:    an  anonymous  denuncistion  (rf  you, 
deacribii^  your  disguise  and  your  retreat,  baa  been  made  to  our 
dub. 

DUNB. 

{Clasping  her  father.] 
What! — Discovered  and  denounced? 

Gouxoc. 

Aa  Public  Accuser,  die  denunciation  fell  first  Into  my  hands. 
I  have  risked  my  life  by  withholding  it  from  the  Tribunal  until 
your  safety  is  assured. 

{Gmrig  Gouxoc  his  hand.] 
I>ardon,  Marquis,  that  I  did  not  realize  before  the  motives  tA 
your  course. 

Gotmoc. 
Grant  me,  then,  the  privilege  of  saving  you. 

We  wiU.   You  belong  to  our  own  race;  we  may  trust  you. 

Gomtoc. 
Then  prepare  for  sudden  and  secret  flq;ht 
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DiAMB. 

Flightl  Where  can  we  be  safer  than  under  our  preaent  faMt's 
protection? 

Gousoc. 

Under  mine,  Mademoiselle,  Kauvar  u  a  man  of  the  people. 
To  him  Mich  wmds  as  loyalty,  truth  and  honour  are  but  empty 
puffs  of  air. 

DiANB. 

[Proudly  and  passumately.] 
On  whose  lips  is  there  meaning  purer,  or  [wouder,  than  on  Paul 
Kauvar's? 

DUKB. 

[WUh  hau^  surprise.] 
■  Mademoiselle!    When  you  speak  so  warmly,  you  fu^t  the 
distance  that  separates  you  from  one  o(  his  rank. 

[Cries  in  the  distance  of  'To  the  Guillotine!"  with  theroUtff 
muffled  dnans, 

DUNB. 

[In  solemn  voice.] 
Nay,  .father,  listenl — E>o  we  need  mwe  to  remind  us  of  the 
nearness  of  the  protected  to  the  i»t)tector7 

[The  Duke  listens  witk  bowed  head,  Gouxoc  tP^  ^  mndow. 

DUEB. 
[To  GouROC,  <u  drums  draw  near.] 
Is  it  the  patnd? 

GoUROC 

[Solemnly.] 
No.    'Tia  the  guard  of  the  death-cart,  with  to-day's  load  for 
the  guillotine. 

DiAHB. 

[Hiding  her  face.] 
TUs  oonstant  agitation  is  tt^ture. 

Gousoc 
You  can  easily  eacape  it,  Mademoiselle.    Accept  the  refuge  I 
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DUKB. 

We  wit],  Marquis,  at  once.    Come  to  my  room,  and  we  will 
complete  our  plans. 

[To  DlANB.) 

My  child,  prepare  to  leave  this  house  to-night,  in  haste  and  in 
secret. 

^xitvOkGotmoc. 

Duns. 

Fly  tiKxa  this  house  to-night? — ^Nol    I  will  not  gol  And  yet  I 

must,  or  tell  my  father  the  secret  I  have  kept  from  him  ao 

Padl. 
[Outside.] 
I  am  not  at  hmne  to  anyone.    I  will  not  brook  intrusion  here. 

Nanbttb. 
[Outside.] 
I'll  keep  out  all  I  can. 

Diane. 
Paul  is  comingi — ^How  can  I  tell  him  we  must  part? 
[Paul  enters.    DiAMB  turns  quickly  tonard  Mm. 

Paul, 
[4hsotheA  in  documtttts  heiscarrying.   Crosstngdoudytodesk, 
he  lays  the  papers  down  and,  turning,  sees  Diane.] 
Disnel  Thank  heaven  you're  alone! 
[DiANB  checks  him  by  a  warning  gesture;  crosses  quickly  to  the 
door,  Usteas  a  moment,  then  slowly  approaches  Paul,  Joofe- 
«if  back  anxiou^y.] 
Have  you  no  wonl  of  welcome  for  a  very  weary  friend? 

DiAKB. 

IThrowing  hersdfv&h  nervous  impetuosity  into  kis  arms.] 
Ah,  Paul!  GodUeaaandkeepyouI 
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DlAKS. 

[LeadtHg  him  wilh  nervous  iniensUy  lo  a  chair.} 
Sit  here — sit  here  I 

[She  sits  beside  him.] 
Let  me  look  at  your  face,  and  listen  to  your  vcuce,  while  I  can 
— while  I  can! 

Paul. 
How  Btrangdy  you  say  thisl 

DiANB. 

Do  you  remember  the  old  days — before  this  reign  of  terror 
darkened  all  our  lives — the  aunny  room  in  my  father's  chateau, 
where  you  taught  me  to  paint  the  flowers  we  had  gathered — 
ohi  80  gaily! — from  the  quaintest  comers  of  the  garden? 

Padl. 
Ah,  those  were  ideal  days. — ^You,  almost  a  child — a  girl  just 
'  blooming  into  womanhood,  like  those  rosebuds  in  your  hair. 

DiAMB. 

Oh,  how  happy  I  was! — So  happy,  earth  seemed  beaveni  So 
happy,  sorrow  seemed  almost  a  myth! — I  little  dreamed  that  I 
would  ever  drink  the  bitterest  dregs  of  that  blade  cup.— The 
Revolution  rushed  upon  us — and  then,  oh  then! — 
[Hides  herfau  on  Paul's  breast. 

Paol. 
Then  we  parted,  I  thought  fcxever. 

DiANS. 

You  came  no  loi^ier.  The  sunBhine  lost  its  smile — the  flowers 
faded. 

Patjl. 
And  yet,  amidst  the  fearful  tumult  of  these  distracted  times, 
we  met  oikc  nmre. 

Diane. 

tStoffMf  up.] 

Oh,  my  God!   That  meeting!    I  see  the  frightful  scene  againl 

My  father  there  before  me— old — helf^ess,  dragged  from  his  own 

bouse  by  a  horde  of  brutal  beasts. — I,  shrieking,  fluting  vainly 

at  his  side — anudst  their  moddng  laughs  and  jeers.    Ahl  I  can 
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hear  them  now — yea,  and  high  above  their  hideous  jests,  rinp  out 
a  darioa  voke — 'da  youn — ailendi^  this  crowd  of  curat — ^With 
iriiat  sublime  audacity  you  claim  my  father  as  your  cousin,  sav- 
ing him  and  me,  by  the  coolness  of  your  course! — Paul,  from 
that  hour  you  were  more  than  man  to  me;  you  were  a  God,  a 
hero,  my  father's  Saviour! 

Padl. 

IRismg.] 
Better  than  all  that  now^-your  lovei^-guardian— husband. 

[Bmbmces  her,  then  stagers. 

DiANB. 
Pttul— what  is  it? 

Paul. 
Nothing, — fatigue  from  last  night's  bitter  wco^. 

[DuNB  brings  wine  and  offers  it.  Be  puts  it  away.] 
No — one  kiss  from  you  will  give  me  more  strength  than  all 
the  wine  in  France. 
[She  kisses  Attn. 

DiANB. 

Heaven  knows  you  need  more  than  human  strength. 
Paul. 

Aye,  Titan  strength,  to  stem  the  tide  of  madness  that  overflows 
the  mind  of  France  I  Ah,  Diane!  if  it  were  not  for  your  dear  love, 
I  fear  my  mind  woukl  falter  at  the  task  before  me. 

Dumb. 
CHi,  Paul!  Why  undertake  this  task?— Why  not  fly  to  peace 
in  other  lands? 

PAtlL. 

F^y! — E)esert  France  in  the  hour  of  her  agony? — In  the  awful 
travail  vbkii  gives  birth  to  a  new  and  nobler  era  for  mankind? — 
^o,  no!  I  k>ve  you  more  than  life,  but  my  Country — ah,  that  is 
mother,  sister,  wife,  and  child! 

Dlutb. 
But  Paul— 

Paul. 

Hush,  sweetheart,  you  must  not  make  the  stru^le  harder! 

The  infant  age  is  threatened  with  miscarriage  h-The  torch  of 
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IJberty,  which  should  light  manldnd  to  progress,  if  left  In  mad- 
men's hands,  Idodles  that  blaze  of  Anarchy  whose  only  cud  is 
ashes. 

DiANB. 

ISuddetUy  OarttHg.] 
HushI  Listenl  What  is  that? 

Pauu 
lAfttr  Usianag.] 
Nothii^,  foolish  child. 
[He  it  aimt  U>  embrace  ker. 

Diane, 

{Tuming  sadly  auay.] 
Nay,  we  are  too  rash!    We  forget  the  dangen  that  environ  us. 

Paul. 
Would  we  could  forget  the  weak  concealment  that  makes 
cowards  <^  us  both! — Oh,  that  something  wouM  happen  to  make 
us  end  this  living  liel 

DlAMK. 

[Soleimiy.] 
Perhaps  that  something  has  happened,  Paul.    We  have  been 
warned  that  we're  no  longer  safe  beneath  this  roof. 

Paul. 
[Amaxed.] 
Warned ! — By  whom? 

DiANB. 

What  matter  by  whom? — Enough  that  we've  been  tM  tbe 
CIvfl  Guard  may  search  the  bouse  this  very  day. 

Paul. 
[With  suAUn  res^vUon.] 
I  am  glad  of  it.    Thank  fate  that  something  fcn-ces  us  to  tdl 
your  father  you  are  mine. 

Diane. 
Nay,  Paul — I  cannot,  dare  not  tdl  him  diatl 

Pauu 
Then  leave  the  task  to  me. 
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DUNB. 

TwouM  be  but  to  win  his  curse.   You  littk  dream  the  deadi- 
leas  pride  that's  rooted  in  his  heart!    To  wrench  out  that  pride 
would  bnak  the  heart  that  holds  it 
Paul. 
IPiOerty.] 
Then  let  it  breakt    I,  too,  am  proud,  Diane,  proud  aa  a]1  are 
pmaA  to  be  who  owe  their  manhood  to  their  God  and  not  to  the 
favour  of  a  Idng! — If  yoar  father  scotds  the  sacred  work  of  heaven's 
hand,  then  be  b  only  fit  for  ecom  himself. 

DiAHS. 

(Hi,  Paul!  Be  charitaUe! 

Paul. 

Charitable!  To  what?— Your  father's  pride  in  the  race  from 
wUch  be  springs — the  race  whose  iron  rule  (or  centuries  stamped 
ahame  on  honest  labour — crowned  infamy  with  honour — made 
gods  of  profligates  and  dogs  of  woridngmen — ruining  their  wives 
— insulting  their  mother*— debaaii^  their  daughters,  and  aewii^; 
the  seeds  of  madness  in  their  veins? — ^Ah,  Diane!  when  I  face 
your  father,  'tis  not  your  husband  who  should  blush  for  his  race. 

DiANS. 

My  father's  race  is  mine. — I  fmgot  its  glories,  and  atoned  its 
wroi^  in  marrying  you! — But  I  love,  revere,  my  father  stili, 
sad  have  hoped  each  day  that  he  would  come  to  love  you  for 
your  saving  care  of  me — and  grow  content  to  take  you  as  a  son. 

Pauu 
Who  knows — perhiqw  be  wilL 

Diane. 

[Sadly.] 
Ah,  no!  The  more  you  do  for  me,  the  more  his  pride  revolts, 
till  now  I  dare  not  tell  him  of  our  marriage. 

Paul. 

Diane — listen.     The  time  has  come  when  you  must  choose 

between  us.    I  staked  my  life  in  savii^  yours,  and  his!    He  loves 

but  httle  if  be  hesitates  to  keep  the  precious  life  I  saved  un- 

marred  by  sorrow. 
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DiANB. 

Well,  then,  so  be  it!    Hive  your  wJlEt    But  oh,  geek  finthis 
bleaeing  for  our  love,  Mon  you  tell  him  of  our  secret  marriage. 

Paul. 
My  love  f<n-  you  will  teach  me  tenderness  for  him.    Go  nov 
and  send  him  here. 
[Kissing  ker.] 
Courage!  All  may  yet  be  well. 

[Exit  DiANB.    Paul  sits  at  desk  wearily.] 
Hateful  humiliation  t — to  stoop  in  pleadmg  for  that  already 
mine!     But  patience,  Paul  Kauvar;    he  is  the  fatberof  the 
woman  you  adore. 

DUKB. 

{Emterii^  and  advancing  to  Paul.] 
One  word  before  we  part,  good  friend.    I  thought  to  leave  this 
house  without  farewell,  but  I  cannot  be  so  cruel.    I  have  learned 
that  this  is  no  longer  a  safe  retreat.    I  am  forced  to  seek  one 
safer. 

Paul. 
And  wbete  will  you  find  one,  Monsieur? 

Dues. 
I  shall  best  serve  you  by  keeping  that  a  secret. 

Paul. 
And  does  your  dau^^ter  go  with  you? 

DUKB. 
Could  you  think  that  I  would  leave  ber  here? 

Paul. 
Certainly,  Monsieur.    If  to  stay  seemed  less  perilous  than  to 
go.   Why  not  let  me  replace  you  for  awhile? 

Duke. 
You  guard  my  daughter  here  alone? 

Paul. 
In  my  character  of  counn  to  Diane  Ldjlaoc,  goesip  haa  aSnadf 
unittd  us  by  even  a  closer  tie. 
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DUKB. 

To  my  infinite  annoya&oe,  air. 

Paul. 
Mwimeur  le  Due,  In  times  like  tbeae,  Madame  Kauvar  would 
be  lar  safer  than  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont. 

DiisB- 

IWHk  quia  hiuleur.] 

Tbeie  axe  some  means  of  safety  forbidden  to  my  rank,  or. — 

PankMi  me  if  I  must  say  that  what  you  suKgest  is  one  of  them. 

Paul. 

Wbat  if  I  dared  to  love  your  daughter,  to  hope  that  you  would 

grant  me  the  i^t  to  guard  her  as  my  wife? 

DOKB. 
Serioody? 

PAra_ 
Seriouslyl 

DOKB. 
ISlmitging  his  ihoulders.] 
This  is  another  of  the  many  insanities  of  the  timea 
Pattl. 

Suppose  I  hid  reason  to  believe  that  your  daughter  wouM 
consent? 

IStmOy.] 
One  moment,  Mon«eur!    Your  first  prc^xMitton  invcdvea  but 
T"iHirrii| — your  last  implies  dishonour. 
Pato- 

Diahraiourl 

lOedtiHi  hims^.] 
M<Misieur,  honesty  is  honoured  now,  even  thougb  It  be  not 
alHed  to  an  empty  title.    Tis  not  a  crest,  but  character,  that 
meaurea  manhood  in  this  modem  age.    Therefore  I  do  not 
fear  to  tell  you — 

[IhnCB  (tmu  9iHC%.  Favi.  htsitates.] 
that  I  love  your  daughter. 
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DUKB. 

\WUk  terrAU  amUmpt.] 
And  you  take  thia  time  to  declare  it!   When  you  have  bur- 
dened me  with  obligations  that  leave  me  powerless  at  your  feet? 
• — when  I  must  see  in  the  demand  for  the  daughter's  hand,  a 
possible  bargain  for  the  father's  life. 

[Paul  Itimi  fiendy.    The  DuK£  checks  him.\ 
No  more,  sir!  Happily  I  have  two  securities  against  dishonour: 
my  child's  sense  of  what  is  due  to  herself — my  own  toaraot 
life  purchased  at  such  a  price. 

Paul. 
Perhaps  your  dauj^ter  may  not  deem  the  [wotection  of  my 
name  so  great  a  degradation  as  yourself. — Dare  you  put  ber  to 
the  test? 

DUKS. 

What  test  can  you  propose? 

Paul. 
{SeaUng  himself  at  dak  and  wrUatt.] 

Here  is  a  pass  procured  at  the  ricJc  of  my  life. — I  fill  It  out  for 
Geor^  Leblanc — It  will  convey  you,  alone,  safely  beyond  our 
borders.  Here  is  another.  I  make  this  out  for  George  Leblanc 
and  Diane  his  daughter.  This  will  enable  both  of  you  to  escape. 
— ^These  passes  have  the  signatuics  of  the  chief  of  pdice;  I  coun- 
terwgn  them,  thus — a  double  surety  for  you,  a  double  risk  for 
me. — Now,  Mon^eur,  «ther  one  of  these  passes  is  yours,  as 
your  daughter  may  decide,  if  you  will  offer  ber  the  chc^  of  re- 
maining under  my  protection,  or  of  leaving  France  with  you. 

DuKB. 
[StriUngabdl.] 
The  choice  is  at  her  wilt. 

[Enter  Nanette.] 
S^id  my  daughter  here  at  once. 
|£Ktf  Nambttb. 

Pauu 

One  word,  Monneur.    These  passes  are  at  stake,  and  my  life 

as  well.    I  promise  to  be  bound  by  the  decidon  of  your  daughter. 

— If  she  d«ades  to  remain,  you  promise  to  go  and  leave  her  here 

with  me? 
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I  promiK  this  on  one  condition.  I  pledge  my  honour  to  put 
the  slteroattve  falriy  before  her.  You  must  [^edge  yours  to 
use  oo  word  to  infiuence  her  chcnce. 

Paul. 
I  {rfedge  myself  to  ulence. 

DiANB. 

[Entering  paU  and  anxious,] 
You  sent  for  me,  Father? 

Ddkb. 

I  did.    listeo,  child.    I  am  about  to  leave  France.    By  my 

sde  there  is  peril — here  is  safety.     Answer  frankly:  will  you 

fdknr  me,  or  remain  here  under  the  protecdon  of  Monsieur 

Kauvar? 

Dum. 
{Aiide.] 
What  can  this  mean?    He  could  not  ask  this  if  be  knew  the 
truth. 

[Aloud.] 
Father,  I  do  not  understand.— What  shall  I  tay? 

Dues. 
What  your  heart  prmnpts,  child. 

[TWntKg  away.] 
Nay,  do  not  hesitate ;  I  will  not  influence  your  choice  even  with 
aloofc. 

Diane. 
K.I  Bhriok.fpom  danger,  if  I  stay  here,  what  beoomes  erf  you? 

DtlKB. 

Igo  alone; 

E)IANB. 

Alone  to  meet  your  pern?— Then,  by  the  bond  of  a  daughter's 
duty,  my  place  is  at  my  father's  side. 

(Paul  staggers.    The  Duke  retires  gtiieay  to  desk.    Diank 
speaks  aside  to  FAin.] 
Remember  he  is  old,  with  none  but  me  to  comfort  his  hut 
days. 
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Padu 
[With  stem  saf-cmtrd.] 
Monsieur,  the  double  pass  for  Gear^  LeUanc  utd  Diane  his 
daughter  has  been  fairly  wchi. 

[Hands  the  pass  to  the  DtJEB,  bows  ixldly,  and  kaees  the  room 
without  a  took  at  DiANB,  who  falls  into  s  chair  and  hida 
herjau. 

DUSB. 

\Lookini  suspiciously  at  Diame,] 
Could  there  be  warrant  for  hia  strange  presumptiMi?    If  so, 
this  separation  is  none  too  soon. 
[Enter  GouBOc] 
Ah,  Marquis,  congratulate  us.    We  are  now  released  from  all 
need  of  burdenii^^  even  you. — See!    Here  is  a  pass  which  opens 
the  doors  of  our  prison.  We  fly  to-night  to  Vend^  where  we 
hope  you  may  soon  rejmn  ub,  and  our  cousia  Rochejaoqudein. 

-~~-,,,^  GOUROC. 

{Aside:p 
.     Thedevfl!— 

You  are  fortunate,  Duke.    Alas  that  I  cannot  go  with  you! 

Duke. 
Wdl,  come,  Diane;    time  flies.    We  must  prepare  for  our 
escape. 

(Gnng  tmtA  Dianb.} 
Au  revoir,  Marquis. 

GOUKOC. 

Au  revcrir.  Monsieur  le  Due,  and  bon  voyage,  Mademoiselle 
de  Beaumont 

[£»uHt  ihe  DiTKB  and  Diane.  Gotntoc  diantfis  to  a  fierce 
and  hurried  manner.\ 
Ah! — Not  so  fast,  dear  Duke!   You're  not  out  of  France  yet 
This  sudden  flight  destroys  all  my  plans.    Again  this  giri,  the 
heiress  of  ten  mtllioiiB,  mil  get  beyond  my  reach. — No!— death, 
dishonour — nothing  shall  snatch  ber  from  me  nowl — Aye,  but 
how  to  prevent  it? 
[Refiecting.] 
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The  Duke  has  not  many  yean  to  live,  and  in  these  ticklish 
tiroes  dd  men's  days  are  ea^y  shortened.  He  dead,  his  daughter's 
at  my  mercy. 

[With  suddm  triumph.] 
I  have  it! — I  see  the  way  to  place  her  wholly  in  ray  grip! — 
A  brilliant  move  and  easy  to  execute ! — Kauvar  knows  nothing 
<rfmy  rank! 

|£mgj  bdl,  goes  to  desk  and  begins  to  look  at  papers.] 
Yes,  these  arc  what  I  need  to  guarantee  my  triumph) 

\Eiaer  Pans.] 
Have  you  any  blank  warrants? 

POTIH. 
I  have! — I  keep  them  always  handy,  especially  for  the  petti- 
coat sex. 

I  say.  Comrade,  I  hope  it's  a  she-man  this  time,  for  there's 
nothing  like  this — [Making  sign  across  tkroal]  to  stop  the  wag  of 
a  wotnan's  tongue. 

GOTTROC. 

Go. — Remain  in  the  ante-room. — I  may  want  you  to  auroroon 
aguord. 

POTIN. 

[Gotng.] 
All  rif^t,  Gtizen!    I'm  always  ready  at  the  call  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Govxoc. 
Good^-Now  to  secure  my  victory! — But  where  can  I  find 
Kauvar? 

[Starts  for  door.    Kauvak  enters,  absorbed  in  thou^,  mtJmit 
seeing  GoURCx:,  who  vmtches  him.] 
He's  just  in  time!    Fate  conspires  with  me  for  success. 
(Paul  seats  himself  at  desk  and  buries  kts  face  in  his  arms. — 
Gointoc  goes  aver  quietly  and  touches  him  on  the  shouldtr. 

Paul. 
IStarting  up  in  dismay.] 
You  here,  Gouroc! 
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GOUKOC. 

I  am,  <^  friend, — though  you  aeem  scarce  f}ad  to  see  me. 

Paul. 
Pardon,  Comrade;  you  find  me  at  a  moment  when  my  mind's 
absorbed  with  many  cares. 

GoUKOC. 

I  understand; — in  times  like  these  perplexity  pursues  the  pa- 
triot.  I  would  not  now  intrude,  dear  friend,  if  duty  did  not  force 

Paul. 

Duty!   And  what  duty  can  brii^  you  here? 

GOUROC. 

I  have  important  warrants  for  your  ngnature. 

Paul. 

ISitttHg  aeain,  wUk  a  sigh  of  relief.] 
Another  time. — 1  cannot  sign  them  now. 

GoUKOC. 

[FintUy.] 
Friend,  the  business  of  the  Republic  is  sacred;   it  cannot  be 
postponed. 

Paul. 
[Wearily.] 
Well,  wellt— What  are  these  warrants? 
I         [Takes  up  pen  carelessly. 

GoUKOC, 

[Calliiig  off  papers,  as  he  gives  tkem  to  Paul  to  Hpt.\ 
Warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Catherine  Oer — 

[Paul  signs.] 
Maxime  Bertoo — 

(Paul  Wpu.] 
Marie  Legrand— 

[Paul  signs.] 
And  this  blank  warrant  for  a  suspected  party,  whose  name 
that  foc^  Potin  has  r^ietered  so  badly  that  I  miist  ^t  him  to 
.  decipher  it  befoie  I  can  fill  it  in. 
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[Paul  signs  mechanically.] 

[Aside.] 
Tu  done! — ^And  she  is  iniiwl 

lAhud.] 
Shall  you  be  at  the  dub  to-night,  friend? 

Paou 
[Shortly.] 
No! 
[Ni^  comes  on, 

GOUROC. 

WhateuniM  shall  I  offer  the  fraternity? 


Say  I  am  busy— busy — [Slrikint  kisbreask]  biealdos  the  heart 
of  a  traitor  to  France! 

GotFBOC 
[Going.] 
A  welcome  roeooage. — I  sha'n't  forget  it 
[ExiL 

Paol. 
Wife  gone! — Home  desolated! — Naught  left  but  the  haunting 
memory  of  joy  torevei  lost! — Ah,  I  am  weary,  heart-broken — 
helpless! 

[He  sinks  into  the  chair  at  desk,  and  buries  kisface  in  his  arms. 
Sloiely  the  UffU  dims  to  darkness. 
At  back,  the  stage  is  transformed  into  a  Tablbau  of  Kacvab's 

Dkeah  or  Anaxchy. 
Mysterious  music  accompanies  the  Dream,  tP&tcA  eonsisis  of  a 
toMeau  of  the  guilloHne  in  the  Place  de  la  RevduUon,  in  Paris, 
by  moonlight. 
Bere  is  seen  the  scaffold,  with  its  ^lastly  paraphernalia,  surrounded 
by  ferocious  Sans  Culottss,  and  Gens  d'auibs.     Amidst 
Ihem  is  an  old  hag. 
The  death-cart,  with  its  toad  of  victims,  is  seen  in  the  foreground — 
the  entrance  to  the  ffirden  with  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries  in  the 
background. 
The  Headsman  stands  ready,  near  the  knife  <4  the  guiiloHne. 
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Fnm  the  death-cart  DUNB  ^ides  on  and  shudy  goes  up  Ike  scajfoU 

steps. 
As  she  reaches  the  U>p,  she  is  seised  rougUy  by  the  Hbadguah. 
At  this  moment  P MIL  starts  with  a  cry  of  agony  froM  his  chair^-and 

at  hitrhriek,  thevhoh  TahUau  (^  the  Dream  instatilly  disappears. 

Paul. 
[Starting  up  wildly.] 
No,  no! — My  life  for  hers! — My  life  for  hersl 

[Waking,  as  the  Dream  disappears,  he  looks  about  dated  and 
bewildered;  ffien  bursts  into  hysterical  laughter.] 
A  dream! — Thank  God,  a  dream! — Only  a  horrible  dreaml 

[Suddenly  stops  short  in  horror.] 
How  dark  and  still  the  house  is,    My  God! — Something  haa 
happened! — ^What  is  it? 
[5kndti  with  terror \ 
Diane! — Diane! 

Nahbtis. 
[Enterit^  with  tamp.] 
What's  the  matter? 

Pauu 
Diane — MademcMs^  Diane,  where  is  she? 

DlANB. 
[Appearint,  dressed  to  gf  away.) 
Hetel 

Paul. 
\ldakes  a  spontaneous  movement  toward  her,  then  checks  him- 
self and  turns  to  Nambttb.] 
Leave  us! 
[Nanbttb  goes  silently  away.     Paul  speaks  to   Dumb 
kaarsdy.] 
Where  are  you  going? 

Diane. 
I  am  going  to  do  my  duty — f<dlow  the  father  who  would  die 
.  without  my  cars. 
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Paxjl. 
{Afier  a  pause.] 
Yea,  I  lemembcf  now. — You  are  right — ^You  will  be  safer  out 
(rf  France. — ^The  dream!  The  dream! 

Dumb. 
What  dream? 

Paul. 
No  matter!   I  am  reagiied  now!  Ycb,  rengncd — resigned — 
resvned! 

ISoAs  soMmj  into  ckair, 

Diane. 

No,iio,PauI(— I camiot endure this^I will fltayl  Iwillstay! 

Paul. 
[SIotUi^  up.] 
No!  You  must  not!  I  dare  not  keep  you  here. — I  /ear  the 
worst! 

Diane. 
What  do  you  mean? 

Paul. 
Don't  adc  me.    I  do  not  know  myieU.    But  you— vben  you 
are  gone— you  will  not  forget  me? 

DiANB. 

Not  while  memory  lasts! 

Paul. 
And  I — perhaps  I — some  day — shall  be  free  to  seek  yoa. 

DlAHB. 
God  grant  that  day  ia  near! 

Paul. 

And  we — irfien  we  meet  ^iain,  will  you  find  oMirage  to  a&- 
kooiriedge  vbo  I  am? 

Diane. 

Ni^i— if  you  desire  it— I'll  prove  my  deathless  love  befme  I 
go.— Ill  tell  my  father  aU. 
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Paol. 
No,  never! — Never  till  I've  won  a  name  that  even  your  proud 
father  U  forced  to  honour.   Meantime,  I  ask  but  this — your  love 
and  trust,  while  I  have  life  to  strive. 

DiAMB. 

You  shall  have  it! — Yes,  through  sunshine  and  shadow,  I  will 
love  and  tnist  you  to  the  end. 
[Uiey  eiHbnue. 

Duke. 
[Outside.] 
Nanette,  the  coach  a  ready:  be  quick,  bear  our  baggage  to 
the  door. 

[Paul  and  Dianb  KparaU  quickly.    Enuring,   lie  Dukb 
glances  stupiciotuly  at  the  two,  then  advances  to  Paul.] 
Paul  Kauvar,  let  us  not  part  in  bitterness.    I  owe  you  much; 
I  grieve  to  see  you  suffer.    Couragel  Believe  me,  I  never  hon- 
oured you  as  I  do  now. 

{ExUnds  his  hand.   Paul  tenu  amy.] 
Will  you  not  take  my  hand? 

Paul. 
No,  Mtmsieur,   Not  until  you  think  it  worthy  to  guide  and 
guard  your  daughter,  as  my  wife. 

DirsB. 
{Starts  haughtily,  then  turns  to  Dianb.| 
Come,  childl   'Tis  time  that  we  were  gone. 

Diahs. 
\Oostmt  and  txtending  her  hand  la  PAin.1 
Faiew^l 

Paul. 
[Taking  her  hand,  speaks  aside  to  her.] 
Ronember,  love  and  trust. 

Diane. 
Forever  I 
[^AVL  kisses  her  hand.   She  comes  shwly  to  her  father,  keeping 
her  eyes  in  anpusk  on  Paul. 
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[The  DuKB  kads  her  Uneard  the  folding  doors  vihich  art 
suddenly  thraion  open,  duclosing  a  platoon  of  Guards. 
DuNB  jAriflb,  the  Dines  slarti  hack,  Paul  tuna  tN  horror. 
Taboozb  admiues  nUo  the  roam, 

Taboozb. 
In  the  same  of  tbe  Republic,  I  arrest  Honort  Albert  Maxiine, 
beictofore  Due  de  BeauiDont 

DiANB. 

{Clasping  Ike  Duo.] 
Father! 

Paul. 

[Stendy.] 
What  does  this  mean? — ^Wbose  name  ia  on  that  warrant? 

Taboozb. 
{With  suTpHse.] 
Why,  your  own,  Citizen. 
[Paul  recoils,  stunned. 

DUKB. 
WbatI   Betrayed  by  you?  1 

DiANB. 

No,  no!   It  is  not  tmel 

{Snatching  the  paper,  looking,  then  vHk  a  cry.\ 
Gnat  heaven! — It  is!— His  name  and  hand! 

{She  sinks  down  in  despair. 

Paul. 
{Passionatdy,  to  the  Duke.] 
I  betray  youl— I,  Paul  Kauvar.— Tia  fahel 

{To  DlANB.) 

You  at  least  will  not  believe  this  lie. 

DvKa. 
{Interposing.] 
Silence!    Better  death  to  her  than  the  pollution  o(  another 
word  fromyoul 

Paul. 
But  my  God!— You  do  not  know.— She  is — 
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DiAMK. 

[StartiHt  up  wildly.] 
Stopl — I  fofbid  you  to  say  tami 

CURTAIW. 


ScBNB.  Interior  of  tkt  Prixm  of  the  RepubHc.  A  nomwithcdls. — 
Entrance  to  outer  corridor.  Table  with  chairs  near  it. — As  curtain 
rises,  howis  of  a  Mob  are  heard  outside. 

POTiN. 

[Enieririg  in  the  midst  q/'  the  howls,  then  clapping  his  hands  to 
kis  ears.] 
Oh,  that  I  were  deaf!    Then  I'd  escape  the  shriek  of  my  wife, 
and  iht  roar  of  this  curaed  tribunal  coademning  poor  deviU  to 
death. 

[Renewed  howls.] 
Aye,  that's  right!  Howl  on,  hyenas!  1  could  howl,  too,  yes- 
teiday,  as  well  as  the  worst  of  ye.  But  I  can't  now;  no,notsinice 
the  arrest  of  the  poor  old  Dutce.  There  he  lies,  in  yonder  cell,  and 
here  am  I  quartered  as  a  witness  ^^ainst  him — and  that  villain 
Gouroc  has  done  all  this! 

[Enter  Gouroc  quietly  in  Die  background.] 
Curse  him!    He  rules  me  with  a  rod  of  red-hot  iron!    I  wish  I 
had  him  here  now!    By  the  gods!    I'd  take  courage  for  once;  I'd 
tackle  him  with  my  tongue — like  my  wife.    I'd  say — 

Gouroc. 
[Advancing  coolly.) 
Well,  Gtizen. — ^you'd  say—? 

POTIK. 

[Aside,  startled.] 
The  devil  take  you! 

GOUKOC. 
What  would  you  say? 

PtmN.  ■ 
Nothing ! — anythii^  [—everything  I 
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Gouxoc. 

That's  hidcy! — I  have  much  for  you  to  say  before  the  day  is 

done.   The  trial  of  the  Duke  will  booo  begin.   When  asked  who 

gave  you  the  order  for  the  Duke's  airest,  you  must  swear  that 

it  was  Paul  Kauvar  who  did  bo. 


Why,  Lord  help  me!   Twas  you  who  gave  me  the  order,  and 
forced  me  to  carry  it,  toa 

Gousoc 

PoasiUy;  but,  in  spite  c/ that,  my  name  must  notbementioDed 
in  the  affair,  to  any  one,  do  you  bear? 

Ponw. 
Alas,  Idol 

GODKOC 

And  will  swear  as  I  command? 

POTDJ. 

[With  mdden  resolvHtm.] 
Never! 

Gousoa 
Do  you  care  to  save  your  head? 


Of  course)   What  coukl  I  do  without  it? 

GOUROC. 

If  you  refuse  to  attest  as  I  have  dictated,  I  irill  declare  you 
guilty  of  treaacm  in  tryir^  to  conceal  the  presence  of  the  Duke  in 
I^tfis.  Such  a  dedaratitm  from  me  is  sure  perditioa  to  you. 
How  say  you  now:  will  you  swear? 

POTIH. 

IWiUtng.] 
I  will  swear. 

■  GODROC 

You  are  wise. 

Within  an  hour,  the  trial  comes  on.   Be  at  hand,  u^- 
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[Uaking  a  xt^  aaosi  his  throiU.\ 
There's  nothing  like  thb  to  quiet  a  traitor's  tongue. 
[Exit. 

PonN. 
{Looking  aJUr  kim.\ 
To  lie  living,  and  be  a  coward — or  to  lie  dead,  and  be  a  cxxpoe; 
that's  the  riddle. — No!    I'll  be  neither  a  coward  nor  a  corpse. 
I'll  run  away! — run  like  a  brave  man,  enlist  ia  the  army  lA 
Vendte,  and  so  escape  damnation,  and  my  wife. 
[Starti  off.] 
Liberty,  lend  thy  wings  that  I  may  fly — 

[Nanktte  appta,rs.\ 
Ye  gods! — Fate  b  false  again! 

NanbttB. 
Ha!    It's  ycni,  is  it? 

POTW. 
No,  it  was  me;  but  now  you're  here,  I'm  nobody. 

Nanstib. 

Where's  the  Duke? 

POTIN 

la  that  cell. 

Nanbttb. 
And  I  believe  'twas  you  betrayed  luml 

POTIK. 

{IndiptanUy.\ 
That's  a  lie! 

Nanbttb. 
Wed  said !   Short  and  sharp,  like  the  truth. 

\Sht  pals  'Pans  tm  the  back.    Re  turns  avny.\ 
Bravo! — But  one  moment!  I>o  you  Icnow  who  did  betray  him? 

[PoriN  shakes  his  head  mournfvUy.] 
You  do  knowl    I  can  see  by  the  wag  of  your  head  you  know, 
and  I  mean  to  make  you  tell  me! — But  I  can't  atop  now;   I'm 
here  to  aee  Mam'sdie  Diane;  where  is  she? 
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Potih. 

IP&Ming  to  eeS.] 
There— with  her  father. 

Nanbttb. 
I'll  be  back  soon,  and  then  I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  my  mind. 

POHN. 

Give  me  peace  if  you  tike,  dear,  but  keep  the  mind  for  your- 
Mlf;  you've  none  to  spate. 

Namettb. 
Woe  to  you  when  next  wc  meet! 
[Sht  flounces  out. 

POTIN. 
Yes,  it'i  woe  to  me  whene'er  we  meet! — But  now  to  fly;  I've 
no  time  to  lose;  between  my  wife  and  Gouroc,  I  shall  go  cracked. 
So  here's  fcM-  liberty,  and  Veodfee! 
lExa  into  kit  room. 

Enter  Gousoc,  foQowed  by  Guakds  escorHni  Masdocbb. 

GOCBOC. 

fro  Gdakds.] 
You  may  leave  the  prisoner  with  me. 

[Exit  Guakds.] 
And  so,  Mardocbe,  you  have  been  tried  and  condemned. 

Mardoche. 
Yes.    Accused  by  beasts,  tried  by  fools,  and  condemned  by 

GoOROC. 
And  <4  what  were  you  accused? 

Mardocbb. 
I  was  a  quiet  cobbler;  I  made  shoes  for  Jacobins  that  pinched 
their  toes,  ao  I  was  accused  of  sympathy  with  aristocrats. 

Gouroc. 
Is  this  all  the  cry  they  raised  against  you? 

Masdocbe. 
No.    I  was  never  heard  to  swear,  so  I  was  watched — and  was 
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seen  upon  my  knees.  As  piety  is  poison  to  the  Republic,  I  vas 
accused  of  being  a  priest!  I  was  searched,  and  these  were  found 
upon  me. 

[Showing  a  crucifix  and  rotary.] 
TIUs  was  enough.    I  was  inunediately  condemned  to  die. 

GOUKOC. 

A  fine  focd  you  were,  to  be  caught  with  such  baubles  in  your 
boBom.    Had  you  forgotten  old  mother  Dupaix? 

Makdoche. 
The  old  woman  who  never  gossiped,  wore  clean  linen,  and  kept 
four  cats? 

GouRcx:. 
Tlie  same — who  was  therefore  accused  of  being  a  Ducbeas  in 
disguise,  and  sent  to  the  guillotine. 

Makdochb. 
Moral : — In  this  age  of  reason,  death  to  him  who  prays! 

Gousoc 
Or  keeps  four  cats!   Butcheer  up,  Citizen;  I  have  a  crumb  of 
comfort  for  you  yet.   In  your  cell  someone  is  waiting  impatiently 
to  see  you. 

Maedochb. 
Who? 

GOOTOC 
Your  sister. 

Masdochb. 
Great  heavens!  Of  what  do  they  accuse  her? 

GOOTOC 

Nothing.  She  is  here  t)y  my  care  to  bid  you  farewell. — ^Listen 
BoA  understand. — You  are  going  to  die,  and  leave  your  rister  in 
poverty  amidst  the  perils  of  the  Republic — ^What  would  you  be 
willing  to  do  to  provide  her  with  an  independence? 

Makoocbb. 

I  would  do  anything.    I  can  do  nothing. 
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Gomoc. 
You  are  mistaken.    If  you  choose,  before  you  dk,  you  can 
place  in  her  hands  10,000  francs. 

Maboochb. 
How? 

Gousoc. 
By  helping  me  to  aave  another  man's  life. 

Mardochk.     - 
I  do  not  understand. 

GotJKOC. 

The  Due  de  Beaumont  has  been  discovered,  and  is  about  to  be      ^ 
condemned.  For  reasons  of  my  own,  I  wish  to  save  his  life.  There 
is  but  one  way.    You,  who  are  destined  to  die  soon,  must  be 
disguised  as  the  Duke,  answer  to  his  name,  and  go  to  the  scaf- 
tcAd  in  his  stead.    Consent  to  do  this — and  you  shall  place  in  your     I 
sister's  hands  10,600  francs  in  gold. 

Mabdochb. 
What!   That  Jacobin  of  Jacobins,  Gouroc,  aaka  a  coUder  to 
save  a  Duke — ? 

Gouroc 

Why  not?   The  Republic  a  poor,  the  Duke  is  rich.    He  has 

been  condemned  for  our  glory.    But  if  hts  secret  escape  will  bring 

us  9M,  why  not  crown  the  Republic  with  riches  as  well  as  fame? 

Is  not  this  Patriotisin? 

Maxdochb. 
Yes,  Patriotiam  to-day  I  Yesterday  and  to-in(HTOw — ^Jeauitiam.  | 

Gousoc 
Wdl,  your  answer.   VfiO  you  save  the  Duke? 

'  Mardochb. 
\Afler  a  pause.] 
IwHL 

Gousoc 
Goodl    In  your  cell  youlL  find  everythii^  for  your  disguise. 
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Makdocob. 

\As  howls  are  heard  oulxuk,] 
Listen. — That  is  the  voice  of  fraternity  shrieldi^  for  fratri- 
cide! 

GOUKOC. 

By  heaven!     No  cobbler  talks  ss  you  do! — ^Who  are  you? 
What  are  you? 

Makdocbs. 

A  vktim — to  present  madness!    Ao  atraiement — for  past 
wrongs!  A  pledge  f<v  future  progress! — The  Abb£  de  St.  Simon. 

GOUROC, 

Ha!  As  I  suspected. 

^LDIERS  are  heard  approacking.] 
T^cecare! — Huny  toyourcdi;  they  are a»ning  for  the  Duke. 

Masdochb. 
And  my  sister — ? 

Gointoc. 
You  shall  have  the  money  at  your  parting. 

Mardochb. 
Thus  my  death  will  brii^  her  more  than  all  the  years  I  might 
have  lived  to  love  her.  [Exit. 

Ofpicbs. 
[EtUering,  folkmed  by  Guakds,  and  presenHng  paper  to 
Gousoc-l 
An  order  for  the  person  <A  Due  de  Beaumont. 

Gotntoc 
{Looking  at  order.] 
.Ovrect.— There  is  his  cell. 

Okvicuk. 
[Reading  from  paper  at  the  door  df  Duke's  cdl.] 
Konort  Albert  Maxime,  heretofore  Due  de  Beaumont,  you 
are  called  for  trial  for  your  life.    In  the  name  of  the  law,  stand 
forth! 

Th«  EhJKB  appears  vitk  Diane  cUngini  to  him,  foOowed  by 
Nanbtts. 
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DUKB. 

I  am  readv- 
[The  Gdakds  tummnd  him. 

Ofticbx. 
[To  DUNB.] 
Young  woman,  free  your  father ;  be  must  fcAhw  me  alone. 

Diane. 
If  tK  is  guilty,  then  I  am  guilty.    I  have  shared  his  prisoni  I 
claim  the  right  to  share  his  scalTcdd. 

Officer. 
You  aic  not  called,  and  cannot  go  with  him. 

Dues. 
Courage,  child!  Remember  who  you  are,  and  scorn  to  show 
these  miscnanta  what  you  feel. 

[PtOting  her  eenayfrom  his  breaa.) 
We  shall  meet  ^;ain. — 
[Turning  to  OmcBR.] 
L«idofl,  nr. 
{The  G0ASDS  go  0/  loith  the  Duxs.— Dianb  faUs  into  a  chair 
near  table,  mereome.    NanBtTB  approach  her;   GoDROC 
woMj  her  bad. 

GODHOC. 

pointing  to  cell.] 
Wait  there,  till  you're  wanted. 

{SiSKm  goes  oia  ttdtenly.  Gousoc  dmws  M«ar  to  DiANB.] 
At  last  I'm  frae  to  crave  your  pardon  for  the  part  I'm  forced 
to  play  in  these  dark  days  of  tr^^edy. — Say  you  forgive  me. 

Diane. 
I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  sir. — You  did  not  betray  my  father, 
and  if  ymi  dare  to  feel  for  such  as  we,  then  it  is  for  the  Republic  to 
perdcm  your  secret  treachery. 

GOUROC. 

Always  cruel,  MadamcMselle.   If  you  knew  the  truth,  you  could 
not  wound  me  with  your  scorn. 
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'   DiANB. 

IGoing.] 
If  my  face  offends  you,  I  will  go. 

GOUROC. 

Stay,  and  be  just. — I  am  the  slave  of  a  great  purpose.  I  am 
fast  securing  the  ruin  of  the  Republic.  My  affected  zeal  but 
maf^s  the  well-aimed  blows  1  strike  at  the  enemies  of  our  order. — 
Before  many  weeks  have  past,  Robespierre  will  go  to  the  scaf- 
fold, the  Jacobins  be  mined,  and  the  Republic  crushed. — To  this 
great  end  I  am  content  to  suffer  anything,  even  your  contempt, 
if  need  be. 

Diane. 

Yes,  I  de^Mse  all  blows  dealt  in  darlcness. 

GoUROC. 

Even  though  those  very  blows  could  save  your  father's  life? 

Diane. 
[Turning  and  staring  at  him.] 
Save  my  father's  life? 

Gointoc. 

Yes;  I  hcM  it  in  my  power  to  set  your  father  free,  and  escape 

with  both  of  you  to  Vendue. — ^Say  but  the  word  and  it  is  dcme. 

Diane. 

Tell  me  the  word  that  I  may  speak  it  quickly. 

GoUROC. 

You  know  the  past — My  one  wild  dream  was  to  win  you  as 
my  wife.  Revolution  came;  I  lost  you  in  the  chaos  oi  the  tiroes; 
aiKl  when  at  last  I  found  you,  a  traitor  had  nearly  caused  your 
death. 

.   DiANB. 

[In  anguish.] 
No  mwe,  sir!   No  more! 

Gousoc 
But  I  can  save  you  yet 

DlANB. 
S»ve  my  father!   That  b  all  I  »k. 
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Gousoc. 
To  Mve  hifl  Ufe  I  must  imperil  my  own.  i  am  willing  todothis, 
but— 

Dumb. 
[ScomfuUy.] 
You  mu«t  have  your  price! 

GoOKoc. 
Yes — that  price,  the  right  to  save  and  guard  you  as  my  wife. 
One  word  o(  hope,  and  1  am  your  slave  forever. 

Diane. 
Such  a  wmd  would  be  cruelty  to  you,  and  crime  in  me. 
[SMe  starts  to  go. 

Gaaaoc 
ISeitiag  Diane's  hand.] 
Hear  me,  I  beg — beseech — 

lAbdlMU.] 
Nay — I  conunand! — Listen! 

AVmce. 
ICalls  sUnUy  in  the  distatue.] 
Hubert,  Marquis  de  Fenand, — Comte  de  V^y, — Due  de 

Beaumont 

[Diane  turns  in  horror. 

GouKcx:. 
Your  father  is  called  for  trial !    That  means  certain  death. 

Diane. 
\Kneding.\ 
Save  him! — I  will  pay  the  price  with  everythii^  I  have. 

GOUHOC 
I  may  hope? 

Diane. 
Yesl   Take  hope  from  my  despair. 

Gousoc. 
Then  you  will  be  my  wife?  ' 

Dianb. 
When  be  and  I  are  free. 
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Gocsoc. 

Your  father  ahaU  be  saved! — I  go  to  perfect  sH  my  jdaiu. 

[KUsing  her  hand.] 
From  this  momeat  I  am  yours — body,  mind  and  aoull 
[Exit  hurriedly. 

-Dumb. 
i      When  he  has  saved  ray  father— death  shall  deliver  me. 
*  [Exit. 

Fom  alters  caitHautly,  with  turious  things  kidden  under  his 
dolkej,  ctvine  him  a  grotesque  appearance. 

Parts. 
Now,  O  Fate,  is  your  chance  to  protect  a  patriot!  If  I  can  only 
get  away, — I  shall  escape  perjury  in  Court,  and  tongue-lashing 
from  my  wife!— Now  to  run!— To  ran  for  Vendfel  Better  the 
awful  thunder  of  masculine  war  than  the  pierdng  tenderness  of  a 
.  woman's  tongue! 

[Startii^  to  mn  off,  he  begins  to  sing— to  the  tune  t^  Ike 
Uarteiliaise  chorus:] 
To  leave — to  leave  my  wife  I — 

Nahbtts. 
[Rushing  in  and  stopping  him.] 
Hdd,  Citizen  Potin! 

PotiH. 

Oh,  RepuUic,  I  am  lost! 

Nansite. 
Dod<4phe — you're  up  to  mischief!     Speak  out — irtiat's  up? 

POTIH, 
Patience,  gentle  lamb! 

Nanettb. 
Don't  lamb  me,  sir! 

[Twisting  him  round.] 
What's  this  mean? 

[Tapping  htm.] 
Porpoise! 
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[FMing  brtecMes  from  under  kit  coat.} 
Culottes! 

[PiiOi»t  cap  from  his  breasL} 
Ye  gods,  what's  this? 

[PiiBmt  kote  from  his  pockets.] 
By  heaven!   A  woman's  hose  1 

{Shaking  hose  in  kis  face.] 
What  does  this  mean? 


Nothing,  precious  k>vel  Thisismyuntfimn: — I  have  recniited 
ferVendte. 

Nansttb. 
You— «  soldier? 

Pom. 
iPosini.) 
Yes:  The  safety  of  Franoe  demands  it    I  go  to  pnaavt  the 
Republic!    France  beckons — while  Victory  extends  her  anns, 
panting  to  embrace  my  noble  form! 

Nanbttb. 
Einbcaoeye? 

Ii*NU*Mf  his  head  wider  her  arm.] 
Let  Victory  try  it  if  she  dare! 

TouncBT. 
[Emtering  with  Guard.] 
Gtizen  Potin,  you  are  wanted  as  a  witness. 

POTIN. 

Caught! — From  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  I 

Nanbttb. 
We  shall  meet  again,  my  dear. 


Don't  remind  me  now;  I'm  sick  enough  already. 
lEnler  PAtn.  KAtnr  as.  POTIH  starU  at  sight  of  Mm,  and  tpeaks 
to  the  GoASD.] 
I'm  ready;  show  the  way. 
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Padl. 

in  POTIM.I 

Stop! — Thank  heaven  I  have  found  you  t  Tell  me,  iriio  ordered 
the  Duke's  arrest? 

Pdtin. 
ISMmty.] 
What  I  know  of,  that  I'll  tell  only  to  the  Court. 
[ExU. 

Paul. 
ITumiiii  to  Nanette,  who  is  going.] 
Nanette,  one  word. 

Nanette. 
What  word  can  an  honest  woman  speak  that  ymi  wouM  care  to 
hear? 

Paul. 
Justice! — I  want  that  word,  and  all  it  signifies. 
[Mob  hatvls  oittsfiU. 

Nanette. 

Listen!   Go  to  them — they'll  give  you  justice,  aye,  and  gkny, 

for  you  betrayed  the  innocent — to  glut  their  appetite  for  blood. 

Paul, 
That's  a  lie — a  vile,  infamous,  monstrous  lie! 

Nanette. 
la  it  a  lie  that  you  sigited  the  warrant  for  the  Duke's  anest? 

Paul. 
My  name  was  forged. 

Nanette. 
I  know  your  hand  too  well  to  be  deceived.   I've  seen  the  war- 
rant; it  bears  your  name,  and  written  by  yourself. 

Paul. 
Then  it  was  obtained  by  some  strange  trick!    I've  tried  to 
learn  the  truth,  but  no  one  will  tell  me  who  took  the  vrarrant  to 
the  office  of  the  Guard. 

Nanette. 
I  wish  I  could  believe  you. 
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Paul. 
[Forcmg  Iter  to  face  Aim.] 
And  so  you  shaill— Do  I  kx^  like  the  vilest  tA  manlditd? 

Nanbttb. 
No;  in  kx^  you're  lud^! 

Pact- 
WouM  any  man  conspire  to  kill  the  wife  he  adores? 

NANBITB. 

Why  aA.  that? 

Padl. 
Because  Diane  de  Beaumont  is  my  wife. 

Nanbtts. 
Your  wife? 

Paul. 
Ycsl  For  me  to  betray  her  father  would  be  to  break  her  heart! 
Paintoheristheangui^of  the  damned  tome!   Can  you  not  see 
that  I  am — I  must  be  innocent? 

Nanbttb. 

In  these  days  the  fairest  faces  mask  the  foulest  souls!   Looks 

and  words  prove  nothing!    Evidence  alone  wilt  dear  you  of  this 

Paul. 
That — I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain. 

Nanbtth. 
Then  get  it  quickly  before  it  is  too  late. 

Paul. 
Where  is  EMane — my  wife? 

Nanette. 
[PokiUng.] 
There!— Praying  for  the  father  she  believes  you  betrayed. 

Paul. 
No,  she  cannot  I   By  the  light  o(  her  own  love  she  sees  the  inno- 
cence of  mine. 
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NamBttk. 
Thra  k)ve  is  lunacyl 

Paul. 
Send  bcr  here  to  me! 

Nanbitb. 
She  will  oot  come. 

Paul. 
Ill  stake  my  life  she  wiQ! 

Nambttb. 
YouihaUaee. 
[Exit. 

Jean  Litais  enters,  uatckii^  Padl  Mmtfy. 

Paul. 

Two  things  at  any  cost  I  must  accomplish!    First,  prove  my 

innocence  o(  treachery,  and  save  her  father  (rom  the  guillotine. 

JKAN. 

[Adtatiang.] 
For  that  I  came  to  help  you. 

Paul. 
Who  are  you? 

Jean. 
Look  well  and  you  will  see. 

Pacl. 
I've  seen  your  face  befote,  but  have  fof^otten  where  we  met 

JBAN. 

I  am  Jean  IJtais.  Six  months  ago,  I  was  accused,  and  about 
to  be  (sndemned.  You  saw — took  pity — spoke  in  my  behalf — 
and  by  your  eloquence  saved  my  life!  So  now  the  life  you 
saved,  and  all  its  Kfvice,  is  yours  to  use,  or  fcMfeit  as  you  pleasel 
A  Ikm  freed  a  mouse — the  mouse  now  comes  to  serve  the  Ikn. 

PAtn. 

I  do  not  understand. 
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Jban. 
I  am  turnkey  here,  though  once  a  eervant  of  the  Duke's.  You 
love  hh  dsug^ter;  I  can  help  her  father  to  escape. 

Paul. 
Hov? 

Jbam. 

[(^ossmg  to  the  door.] 

Thb  opens  on  a  staircase  leading  to  the  river.   Here's  the  key. 

I  have  a  boat  below.    To-night  I'll  creep  up  the  stairs  and  knock 

three  times.    Open,  then,  this  door—and  you'll  find  deliverance 

for  those  you  love. 

Paul. 
[Taking  the  key.\ 
How  can  I  repay  this  deed? 

Jeam. 

Trust  me— that  is  all. 

Padl. 

XExiendint  kit  iiand\ 
I  will— Idol 

Jean. 

[JTuMftf  Paul's  hand.] 
I'm  yours  in  life  m-  death. 

\fjoes  to  door,] 
lUl  to-ndghtl 

IBxit. 

Padl. 

\Alone.] 
Saved!— Thank  GodI— Their  freedom  in  my  hand!— 

IPatuing.] 
And  yet  she  does  not  come. — Can  it  be  that  she  believes  me 
guilty~«steems  me  lower  than  the  foulest  worm? 

[Enter  DiANX.] 
No,  no, — I  was  i^tl 

{point  toward  her.] 
I  knew  you'd  crane. 
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DiANB. 

{Checking  kim.] 
Stop! — Let  me  look  at  you  and  say  farewell. 

Paul. 
Then  you  really  think  me  guilty? 

DiANS. 

H  an  ai^  had  accused  you,  I  would  say  it  was  a  lie. 

Paul. 
Diane!  Diane! — My  loyal  wife! 
[He  embraces  her. 

DlAME. 

[Shrinking  from  him.] 
No,  no!  I  am  not  worthy  of  your  love!  I  must  save  my  father's 
life,  no  matter  what  it  costs  me. 

Paul. 
Cour^p,  dear  heart!    I  hold  here  salvation  for  you  both. 

Diun. 
You? 

Paul. 

Yes!  Tbis  very  night  your  father  shall  fly  with  us  to  Ei^land. 

DUNB. 

Ah!  Then  I  am  free!  I  need  owe  him  nothing! 

Paul. 

Owe  whtun  nothii^? 

[The  tramp  of  Soldibxs  is  heard  outside. 

DiAMB. 

Hark!— The  Guard!— Take  care! 

Enter  the  DtncB,  with  Guard  and  Pom. 

DUKB. 

[Contemptuously  to  Paul.] 
You  here,  traitor? 
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DlANR. 
\Aside  to  Uie  DtncB.] 
You  must  not  call  him  that    He  did  not  betray.    The  proof 
is  this — that  he  has  cocne  to  save  you. 

DUKS. 

And  eomakemy  debt  to  him  a  meaiu  of  reaching  you; — but  I 
would  not  accept  my  life  from  hands  unclean  mth  treachery. 

Paul. 
There's  not  a  drop  of  traitor's  blood  within  my  veinsl 

Dues. 
Yet  you  signed  the  warrant  for  my  arrest 

Paul. 
Then  another  hand  than  mine — unknown  to  me — filled  in 
your  name. 

DUKS. 

PtaiuiUe  trickster! — ^We  have  hete  double  jxoot  that  you  are 
guilty. 

[EnUr  Gouxoc  in  background.] 

The  evidence  of  the  man  to  whran  you  gave  the  warrant,  com- 
manding him  to  take  it  to  the  Guard. 

Paul. 
There's  no  such  roan  alive— or  dead) 

DtlEE. 

Potin,  advance. 

[POTIN  comes  forward  sullenly.] 
R^ieat  what  you  swore  in  court. — From  whom  did  you  recrive 
the  warrant  fn-  my  arrest? 

Form. 

[Afteraslruul'] 
I  received  it  fiom-~ 

IHesiliMs. 

GOUKOC 

[Aside  to  Pons.] 
Take  car«! — ff  I  denounce — you  diet 
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DUKB. 

Well,  NT,  we  are  waiting. 

POTIN. 

[DeiperaUly.] 
I       I  received  it— {Pointing  at  Paul.]  from  him. 

[Paul  recoils  with  horror.   Dianb,  with  cry  t^  agony,  kidu  her 
face  upon  her  father's  breast. 

Paul, 
[Crossing  to  Porra.J 
Potin,  look  at  me. — On  your  word  hangs  the  honour  of  your 
old  and  steadfast  friend!    Look  in  my  eyes,  and,  in  the  name  of 
your  own  salvation,  speak  nothincr  but  the  truth. 

Duke. 
[Sterfdy.] 
Tia  useless  to  intimidate  the  witness.    He  will  not  prove  him- 
self a  perjurer,  and  condemn  himself  to  death,  even  to  (riease  bo 
dear  a  friend  as  you. 

Paul. 
My  God  t— There  is  some  wicked  plot! 

DUKK. 
Yea — and  you're  the  plotter. 

[PAVLfalisprostraU  into  chairnear  table.  Supporttng  DuSB 
to  the  door  of  his  cell,  the  Duke  pauses  and  speaks.] 
Paul  Kauvar,  we  shall  never  meet  again. — Remember  my  last 
words. — Beggars,  thieves,  assassins  may  escape  perdition;   but 
neither  here,  nor  hereafter,  is  there  any  hope  for  Judaa. 
[Exil,  supporting  Dianb. 

(Nanbttb  fMmis  the  Duke  off.   Potdi  goes  into  the  opposite 
cell.    Gouxoc  crosses  to  Paul. 

GOUEOC 

Mow's  this,  old  Comrade?    I  thought  you  were  antique  in  the 
mastery  of  your  emotions. — A  man  of  iron — firm  as  flint! 

Paul. 
Agony  is  fire  that  melts  the  mettle  of  the  hardest  man. 

Gousoc. 
But  why  should  you— 4  Jacobin— care  for  thia.old  Duke? 
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Paul. 
I  loved  his  daughter — she  became  my  wife.  | 

Gousoc 
\Slarting.] 
What!  Diane  de  Beaumont  is  your  wife? 

Paul. 
Yes — has  been  my  wife  in  sectet — for  six  months.      I 

Gotmoc 
[Aside.] 
So  I  have  a  double  task!   To  save  her — and  Idll  her  husband. 

[Aloud.] 
The  same  old  story.  Comrade,  and  as  usual  a  woman  man  the 
plot!  You  were  a  patriot,  till  love  eiuoeshed  you  in  his  magic 
web;  then  you  became  the  weakest  of  mankicd — a  husband.  I 
am  Bony,  very  sorry;  but  Paul — my  friend —  if  I  can  serve  you 
now,  I  beg  of  you  command  me. 

Paol. 
Yes,  you  can  serveme.    You  have  been  my  friend — be  more [ 

GoDsoc. 
Your  sorrow  seems  so  deep,  I  swear  !  think  I'd  serve  it — even 
at  the  cost  of  consdenee!   Speak  then,  without  fear. 

Paul. 

Help  me  to  save  the  father  of  my  wife! — See!   This  key  opens 

yonder  door;    to-night,  at  any  moment,  you  may  hear  three 

knocks.-^That  signal  will  be  given  by  a  man  who  will  conduct 

you  safely  out  of  France. 

GouECx:. 
A  man  that  you  can  trust? 

Paui,. 
To  the  death.— I  saved  his  life. 

GOCKOC. 

But  suppose  the  Duke  is  calted  before  the  signal  comes!— I 
must  go  and  find  some  man  to  take  his  t^ace. 

Govsoc  ttarti  to  go.  Paul' sfa4xl^hUviitk  a  sudden  mUit- 
tion. 
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Paol. 
Stopt  Tlie  tnas  is  {ound. 

(xnmoc 
Who  is  he? 

Favl. 
The  man  they  call  a  traitor — Paul  Kauvar. 

GOUROC 

[SuPPressmi  a  smUt  oj  swrprise.] 
You? 

Paul. 
Yes.    When  safely  out  of  France,  lell  them  of  my  fate.   My 
death  may  convince  them  I  loved  too  deeply  to  betray. 
\AbaibetiiutoUiU. 

A  Voice. 
[/f>  Ike  didance.\ 
Hubert,  Marquis  de  Ferrand, — Mardoche,  alias  the  AbM  de 
St  Simon — 

GOUKOC 

They're  calling  the  coademned;  there's  not  an  instant  to  be 
lost 

[Crossini  to  odt.] 
In.this  cell  there  hangs  an  old  man's  coat  and  wig,  kept  here  to 
disguise  the  spies  connected  with  the  [xison.    Luckily  theyll 
serve  your  purpose  well. 
{Opmmt  ail  door.] 
Qttkkl — Get  ready  to  answer  when  the.Duke  is  called. 

Paul. 
Tdl  my  wife  I  died  for  love  of  her,  and  honour. 

GoUKOC. 
[In  txultation.] 
Thank  luckl— This  man's  death  clears  my  path,  and  saves  the 
money  I  meant  to  pay  the  Abb£. 

Enter  thAHB  ofid  Nambttb.. 
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Dumb. 
Whereishe?   IitiuBtKebimoiiceagaint — Paiill  Paull 

[SlartiHg  at  si^  <4  Gousoc] 
Who's  theref 

Gotmoc 
Til  II  Hen  to  save  your  father. 

The  Voice. 
Oxnte  de  \^piy, — Andr6  de  U  Rodte — 

Gousoc. 

That's  the  last  call  of  the  coademDCd.— Your  father's  name 
stands  next  upon  the  rolL 

Dumb. 
Save  him! — Save  himl 

Gouaoc 
Obey  me  instantly,  or  all  is  lost;  hide  quickly  in  this  cell! 
Trust  to  me  and  wait. 

Duire. 
(Gome  ^"^  NAHSnB  iiOo  a  cdl.] 
God  deal  with  you  as  you  now  deal  with  me  I 

T>amp  of  GuAXsa  ouUide. 

GODSOC 
\Cresri»g  to  cdl  and  catitNtl 
Kaovar! — Be  qukk! — stand  ready.     By  heaven! — A  dose 
sbavel 

Officbk  and  Guards  mier. 

{AieancmtA 
Ronort  Albert  Majdme,  Due  de  Beaumont,  you  are  called  to 
the  guillotine. 

[Paul  comes  forth  in  tOena.] 
Fall  in. — Forward,  march ! 
[^j  the  Guards  start  vnth  Paul,  Diaks  rushes  in  vilh  a  cry 
of  agany. 
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DiAMS. 

Father! — Father! — We  have  been  deceived! 

[DiANB  nuha  into  Paul's  arms;  he  embraces  her  fassiott- 
ately.    Guards  force  them  apart  and  to  <>«*  i"*^  Paul.] 

[Hdd  back  by  Goukcx:  and  Nanettb,  Dianb  ihrieks.] 
Fathei^^atherl 

DUKS. 

[Entering.] 
E)iane[— What  is  it? 

DUHB. 

[Turning  in  amasemetU  andjoy.] 
What!— You  are  there? 

GOUKOC. 

Yes,  saved  by  me. 

Dianb. 

And  he — ?    Who  was  he  they  dragscd  away? 

GOOEOC. 

A  man  condemned  to  die — whom  I  diaguiaed — to  take  your 
father's  place. 

Dianb. 
[FaiUnt  on  her  knees \ 
O  God!   Spare  this  man  all  pain  in  death — and  ijve  him  life 
eternal! 

CuxTAm. 


ACT  III. 

SCBNB.  Headquarters  oj  Royalists  in  Vendue.  Interior  t^  haU 
in  old  chateau.  Fireplace;  large  doorways  with  staircase  lead- 
ing to  terrace,  overlooking  Gramtille;  Favbowg  de  Colnaire  in 
middle  ground.  Doors  from  hall.  Bay  window  with  large  labU 
covered  with  papers,  maps,  etc.    Charts  near  table  and  fireplace. 

Discovesxd:  Sbntinbl  on  terrace;  La  Hogue  sealed  at  the  laide 
busy  with  papers. 

At  rise  of  curtain — drums  and  fifes  heard  in  distance. 

Dbnisb  enters,  goes  to  terrace,  g/ues  anxtouHy,  then  turns  and 
crosses  quicily  to  La  Hocus. 
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Mondeur  La  Hogue! 


[Gruffiy.] 
Well? 


Paul  Kauvar;  or,  Anarchy 
Dbnisb. 


Do  you  hear? 


[ImpatieiUly.] 
Hear  what? 


Dbnisb. 
LaHocux. 


DE^asB. 
The  drums  and  piccolos  yonder. 

La  Hogue. 
lldskning.] 
I  can  hear  nothing. 
[Dntins,  etc.,  sound  more  loud. 

Dbnisb. 
But  listen  now,  it  grows  louder — up  from  Ville  d'Avranches. 

La  Hocus. 
yStartint  «p.l 
D'Avranches? — Ha!    Re-inforcementa  for  the  Kings'  army! 
None  too  soon  1 

[Drums,  etc.,  cease.\ 

[Enter  an  Osdbrly,  viho  presents  papers.    La  Hocue  takes 
papers,  reads,  and  exdaims^ 
The  Count  de  tWame  with  recruits! 

[To  the  Oboerly.) 
Tel!  your  Colonel  to  report  here  instantly!    General  de  la 
Rochejacqueldn    {Enter  La  ROCBBJACQUBLSIN.)    a  ind^nant 
at  his  delay,  and — 

La  Rochejacqcblbin. 
[To  La  Hogdx.] 
G^tly,  old  friend!    La  Rochejacquelein  will  speak  for  himself. 
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[To  Obdebly.) 
Adc  the  Count  to  honour  me  with  his  pfeaeace  here  u  speedily 
as  possible. 

[Exit  Okdkrlv.] 
Now  these  ic-inforcements  have  arrived,  we'll  pve  these 
rebels  battle. 

La  Hogub. 
At  last,  thank  Godl   And  we're  ready  for  the  6ghL 

[Poiniini.] 
In  die  Faubourg  de  Calvaire  there's  hardly  a  house  but  har- 
bours a  detactunent  of  our  men. 

La  Rocbb. 
With  that  village  in  our  hands  we'll  bring  Granrille  town  to 
terms.   To-night  we  will  assault  the  place  at  every  ptnnL 

LaHogvb. 
[Saennay.] 
And  God  in  mercy  aid  King  Louis'  men! 

La  Rocbb  oftd  Denisb. 
[Toother.} 
Amenl 

La  Rocbb. 
[To  La  HocnB.1 
Await  the  Count  upon  the  terrace,  and  take  him  to  my  pri- 
vate room.    But  no  roughness  to  the  Colonel — try  to  be  charming 
for  a  chaE^. 

LAHOGtJB. 

Bah!   Leave  charmers  to  women, — only  fighters  win  atwarl 

[Exit. 

LaRochb. 

[To  Dbnisb.] 
How  IcMig  since  you  have  heard  from  Jean  Litais? 

Denisb. 
Not  ainoe  he,  my  lover,  went  to  Paris  to  aid  the  Due  de  Beau- 
mont to  eacape. 

LaRochb. 
This  fiendish  reign  of  terror  has  prevented  me  from  hr^rtag  of 
the  Duke  till  now. 
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Dbnisb. 
And  you  have  heaid — ? 

La  Roche. 

The  wont  of  newe!    Among  some  papers  captured  in  a  skir- 

miflh,  I  found  this  journal,  [Producing  paper.]    printed  at  Parii 

■ome  three  months  ago.     It  contains  a  list  of  those  beheaded 

tlK  pieceding  day. — See  this  name  I've  underlined. 


[Stading.] 
'The  Due  de  Beaumont" 

£tti«r  a  Man  fntn  Panel  in  taall  up  dagfi. 
LaRocbb. 
Guillotined  at  night,  upon  the  tenth  of  last  October< 

Dbnisb. 
My  God!    If  Jean  haa  failed  to  gave  the  Duke,  he  must  be 
dead  himself  I 

TbbMah. 
[Advatumg.] 
Not  yet! 

LaRochi. 
[Turning  quidUy.] 
Who's  this? 

Dbnisb. 
It's  Jean!— 

IRusUng  inio  his  arms.] 
My  Jean  returned! 

LkRocBM. 
LitaisI— Is  it  really  you? 

Jbah. 
Every  bit  (rf  me,  my  lord, 

Dbnisb. 
Thank  heaveni 

LaRocbb. 

How  did  you  pass  the  guaitj? 
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Jean. 
Faith,  I  know  every  comer  of  the  old  chateau.    No  guard  could 
bar  my  way  while  I'd  such  news  to  bring!    The  Duke  and  his 
dat^hter  are  here — in  the  park. 

La  Roche. 
Alive  and  safe — ? 

Jean. 
As  you  are! — Grant  me  a  guard  to  bring  them  through  our 

La  Roche. 
[Strikes  a  beU.] 

[Etiier  Obdkrly,  who  salutes.] 
See  that  Monsieur  and  his  friends  have  safe  passage  through 
our  lines. 

Oki»ri.y  crosses  stage  and  stands  at  door. 

Jean. 
Id  an  instant  we'll  return. — Come,  Denise;  you  shall  see  your 
old  master  once  a^aio. 


And  never  let  you  leave  my  side  while  I  have  life  to  love  you. 
[Exeunt  Demise,  Jean  and  Orderly,  who  salutes  Guard 
before  departing.  Tumuii  in  distance.} 

La  Hogub. 
[Entering.] 
The  Count  b  here  and  anxious  for  the  fight. 
{La  Rochejacquelhin,  listening,  pays  no  attention.     La 
HoGim  spei^  impatiently.] 
Do  you  hear? 

La  Rochb. 
Yes,  I  hear  a  tumult  yonder!  Can  it  be  mutiny — revdt? 
[Enter  Second  Orderly.  He  presents  Paper  to  La  Rochbjac- 
QUBLEIN,  who  reads  it  aloud.] 
"Have  captured  Jacobin  soldiers.    The  peasants  demand  their 
lives.    Shall  I  surrender  them  or  hcJd  them  at  your  pleasure? 

La  Val — Captain  of  King's  Guards." 
[To  La  Hogue  ea^ly.] 
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We  may  obtain  infonnatjoa  from  these  fellows.  See  La  Val 
at  once,  command  him  to  guard  his  prisoners  with  bis  life,  and 
send  them  here  to  me. 

LaHogux. 
But  the  Count  is  awaiting  orders  for  to-night's  attack. 

La  Rocbb. 
[Going.] 
While  you  see  La  Val,  I'll  see  the  Count 
[ExU. 

LaHogvs. 
{To  Orderly.] 
To  Captain  La  Val! 
[Exit  quickly  wUh  Oxdbxly. 


[Outside.] 
Who  goes  there? 


[Outside.] 
A  friend] 


Sbntihkl. 


[Outside.] 
Advance  with  countera^^ 

Orderly  advances,  salutes  the  Skntinbl,  whispers  in  kis  ear, 
then  steps  back  against  balustrade  of  terrace  as  characters  enter, — 
When  characters  are  on.  Orderly  salutes  Sentinel,  viho  returns 
salute.  Orderly  goes  out.  Sbntinbl  about  faces  and  disap- 
pears. 

Enter  Jean,  E)bnisb,  Gouroc,  Nanbttb,  Dukb,  and  Diane. 

Jean. 
[To  the  Duke.) 
You're  safe  at  last,  Monsieur,  among  your  friends. 

DiAHE. 

[Grasping  Jean's  harul.] 
Thanks  to  your  devotion. 
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Dehisb. 
{To  Ike  DincB.1 

I  will  announce  your  coming  to  the  GenenL 

J  Nahsttb. 

[To  DlANI.1 

Here,  child,  be  seated,  and  taste  comfort  once  agsui. 

[DiAsa  stisntar  the  fire;  HieDvtM  and  Gcyuaoc  at  tatie.] 
Now  try  to  smile  a  bit 

DUMX. 
I  have  forgotten  how. 

ICaOint-] 
Jean! 

[Croinnt  to  DlANS.] 
Yes,  Madame? 

DiANS. 
Hush!    Do  not  tet  my  father  hear  you  call  me  Madame. 
[CoHverset  aside  with  Jbah. 

Gomoc. 
[Takmi  a  newtpaptr  from  tahk.\ 
Strange  I— a  Ruis  journal,  dated  the  day  after  our  escape. 

DUKB. 

[Takini  tht  paper.] 
There  may  be  scnne  notice  of  our  fi^ht. 
ISittds. 

JSAN. 

{To  Dunk.] 
Will  you  never  coofess  your  marriage  to  Kauvar? 

DiANB. 

Never! — Unless  he  finds  us  with  evidence  of  innocenoe  ncne 
can  question. 

Jbah. 
He  will!   We  can  trust  tiw  irit  of  his  deep  love  for  that 
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DiAHB. 

So  you  believe  him  umoccnt? 

Jbah. 
As  iniiooent  a>  my  own  sweetheart,  dear  DcoIm. 

[DiAm  weeps.] 
What— tears,  Madame? 

t>UNB. 
Tears  of  triumph — that  your  heart  echoes  tninel    Ah,  Jean, 
we  two,  alone,  of  all  the  w(»1d,  believe  he's  not  a  traitor. 

Here's  a  list  of  martyn  slaughtered  the  day  that  we  escaped. 
Gousoc. 
ITakiHg  the  paper.] 
And  here's  a  name  underlined  mth  ink. 

ISbvlMtf  up  wilk  peat  joy.] 
By  heaven,  your  own! — See! — In  the  list  ot  fallen  heads — 
the  Due  de  BeaumcMit! 
[Tke  Ddsb  lata  paper. 

DiANX. 
IConting  toward  GoDKOC.) 
You  qieok  of  the  man  who  to<^  my  father's  place,  as  thou{^ 
you  esulted  in  his  death! — ^Was  he  an  enemy  at  yours? 

Gotmoc 
I  rejoke  that  the  man's  disguise  was  not  discoveied — for  the 
repoit  of  your  father's  death  prevented  our  piusuit. 
DUKB. 
{Jv^vOy  to  Gocsoc] 
You  remonber  the  AbM  de  St.  Simon? 

Gouxoc. 
Yea.   He  was  ouidemned  to  die  with  you. 

DtJKS. 

This  journal  says  that  he  escaped  from  the  death-cart  as  it 
rumUed  to  the  scaffold  through  the  crowd. 
Gotixoc. 
[StoritKK,  and  xeiA  great  emphatis.) 
Impossiblf  I 
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DUKX. 

[Holding  out  Mc  paper.] 
See  for  yourself! 

[GOUKOC  takes-paper  atgfirly. 

La  Rochb. 

{Entering,  vrilk  a  cry  t^joy.] 
Duke! 

DUKB. 

[HMing  out  his  arms.] 
Henrit 

La  Rocbb. 
[EmlmuiHg  the  DtlEB.] 
In  days  of  misery,  a  moment  such  as  this  is  sweet  indeed. 
But  bow  did  you  escape?    I  saw  your  oame  among  the  guillotined. 

DlTEE. 

[Turning  to  Gonaoc.] 
Thu  gentleman  wrought  a  way  for  our  deliverance! — Mon- 
rieur  le  Marquis  de  Vaux. 

La  Rochb. 
[Graspii^  Gotntoc's  hand.] 
Monsieur — the  King's  friends  are  all  your  debtors. 

GOUKOC. 

Nay,  dr,  the  debt  is  mine.    Tis  a  privH^e  to  save  such  pre- 
ctous  lives. 

DCKK. 

[Presenting  DtANB.] 
Here's  a  laas  you  played  with,  years  ago. 

LaRochx. 

What  I — My  little  counn — grown  so  stately  and  so  sad !   Made- 

mcMselle,  I  claim  a  kinsman's  right  to  kiss  away  these  shadows. 

DlAMK. 

And  1  yidd  the  right  with  pleasure,  cousin  Henri. 

La  Roche. 
[Kisses  her.] 
Good  cheer,  sweet  cousto!    You  are  now  im>tected  by  the 
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soldieTs  of  the  King,  who — God  willing — will  punish  those  who 
brought  this  shadow  to  your  face. 

GouKoa 
That  may  not  prove  an  easy  task!    Granville  is  ovemin  with 
rebels,  who  are  urged  to  most  atrocious  aimea  by  Carrac 

La.  Roche. 
Yes — ^Thcnnas  Carrac — a  t»7ital  monster,  recldng  with  loyal 
blood ;  a  loathsome  anarchist,  who  glories  in  the  vilest  deeds. 

Gousoc. 
Ravishii^  without  remorse  the  daughters  of  our  race. 

La  Roche. 

If  we  could  capture  wretches  such  as  he,  it  m^t  end  our  civil 

DiANS. 

Is  he  so  hard  to  take? 

La  Roche. 

Yea.    Reptiles  arc  worse  to  overcome  than  lions.    They  bite 

unseen,  and  escape  by  crawling.    This  Carrac  is  brave  in  words, 

but  too  craven  to  face  fighting  in  the  held.    Our  soldiers  rarely 

reach  these  dvil  sinners. 

Duke. 
Let  us  forget  them  here.    For  now  we  will  task  your  hospital- 
ity for  a  time. 

La  Roche. 
I  swear  I  have  not  felt  the  poverty  that  war  entails  till  now. 
My  old  chateau  has  been  dismantled — this  hall  alone  Is  habit- 
able.   I  feel  ashamed  to  offer  you  such  shabby  quarters. 


Nay,  cousin,  a  bed  o(  stones  with  friends  is  better  than  a  bed 
of  down  with  those  we  do  not  love. 


lEntering,  speaks  lo  La  Rochejacquelbin.] 
A  couch  and  fire  are  ready  in  the  room  that  was  your  mother's. 
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LaRocbb. 
[To  Dumb.] 
Wbere  doubtkM  you'll  be  glad  to  take  mtmt  rest 

Dumb. 
I  coaitm  the  need,  Moaneur. 

LaRocbi. 
Deniae,  show  the  way. 
Pknisk  crostss  to  Ike  door, 

Dum. 

[At  the  doer.] 
Till  to-night,  kind  friends. 

LaRochb. 
TiU  then,  good  rest 

(Diane  courtesies  and  tpes  otd  wiA  Nahbttr.] 
Gratlemen,  I  pray  you,  make  younelvea  at  home;  important 
bunneas  dainu  my  time. — I'll  r^oin  you  within  an  hour. 

DUKB. 
We're  here  to  help,  not  mar  the  cause;  command  us  in  bH 
ways. 

La  Rochb. 
Presently!— im  then  the  poor  old  hotue  is  yours. 
[Exit. 
[Exit  JsAS. 

[Sitting  near  the  fire.] 
At  last,  praise  God !   We'reoutof  reach  of  traitors! 

GOUROC 

Not  yet!— T1>e  rebel  hosts  have  gathered  here  at  Granville  in 
great  force.  They  may  rout  the  royal  anny,  and  capture  all  of 
us. 

DtlKB. 

No,  not  all,  for  I  shall  die  fint,  fighting  in  the  ranka. 

GODKOC 

But  Diane,  your  daughter — t 
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DlTEB. 
Miut  take  the  chances  of  a  soldier's  child. 

GOUKOC 

You  forget  her  peril  from  this  scoundrel,  Carrac — Why  not 
put  her  safely  out  of  the  reach  (^  such  a  bnite? 

DtTEB. 
How? 

Gousoc. 
There  are  venets  here  by  iriiich  we  can  escape  to  Ei^and. 

DUKS. 
I  fly  no  further.    I  owe  the  King  and  country  service  here. 

GOUROC. 

Then  let  Diane  go  with  me  to  friends  in  London.    When  I've 
found  for  her  safe  asylum,  I'll  return  to  do  my  duty  at  your  side. 

Duke. 
The  daughter  <rf  a  peer  of  France  could  hardly  go  so  far  with* 
out  protecti<»i  wmthy  of  her  rank. 

Gouaoc 
That  she  can  secure  as  a  Marquise,  and  my  wife. 

[The  DuKB  turns  quickly  in  surprise.] 
I  know,  dear  Duke,  that  you  are  richer,  nobler  than  myself, 
but  then  the  love  I  bear  your  daughter,  together  with  the  dangen 
that  surround  her  life  and  honour  here — 

DUEB. 

Say  no  more! — There's  nothing  that  would  can  my  mind  so 
much  as  to  see  Diane  your  wife. 

GouKoc. 
Then  i^ead  my  cause  with  her. 

DUKB. 

I'll  more  than  plead. — Her  perils  urge  me  to  command  this 


GOUKOC. 

Thendonot  lose  a  moment:  the  attack  b^pnsto-oif^t.    Be- 
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(ore  our  army  strikes,  she  and  I,  as  man  and  mfe,  thould  sail  for 
England. 

Nahettb. 
[Enuring.] 
Monsieur,  your  daughter  desires  a  word  with  you — {phnetMi 
ofGouBOC.]  alone. 

DUKB. 

Say  I'll  see  her  here  at  once. 

[Exit  Nanette.] 
I'll  broach  this  marri^;e  to  my  child  without  dday. 

GOUBOC. 

IGoing.] 
I'll  be  at  hand  in  case  you  call  me. 
[Exit. 

Duke. 
[AUrnt.] 
This  alliance  secures  Diane  from  peril.   The  Marquis  ia  young, 
noble, — has  saved  her  life,  and  has  a  claim  on  it.   She  must  marry 
while  there's  time  to  get  away. 
[EnUr  DiANB.) 
Now,  dear  child,  what  is  it? 

Diane. 

Father,  I  loathe  this  useless  life  of  mioe!    I  long  for  action — 
danger — anything  that  stirs  the  blood,  and  brings  oUivion. 

Ddkb. 

Oblivion! — Nay,  Diane,  I  have  something. happier  to  suggest 

than  that.    Time  and  circumstance  commend  to  you  a  marriage. 

We  owe  our  lives  to  the  wisdom  of  a  man  who  se^a  your  hand 

to-day. 

Diane. 
The  Marquis? — [After  a  pause.]    I  cannot  marry,  for  I  do  not 
love  him. 

'  DUXB. 

Then  'tis  time  you  did. 

Diane. 
No  more,  I  beg  of  you. — It  is  impoeaUel 
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DUKK. 

Impoflaible!  Wben  prompted  by  the  wisdom  of  a  father's  love? 
When  your  eacape  from  peril  and  my  peace  of  miod  demand  it? 

Diane. 
I  camiot  argue- 

DUKB. 

Then  at  least  dt^ain. 

E>IAHB. 

Alas,  I  daie  not 

DuKB. 

You  fear  mere  frankness  with  your  truest  friend? 

(DiANB  sinks  into  a  chair  and  hides  her  face.    The  Duke  loolu 
at  her  wilh  suspicum.] 
By  heaven!    You  hide  your  face  as  though  to  speak  implied 
didioaour. 

Dumb. 
No,  no!   It  is  not  that! 

Duke. 
Then  why  tortlUE  me  with  this  conceahnent?    Have  1  been 
cruel,  or  fattUess  as  a  father? 

DiANB. 

Never! 

Duke. 

Then  I  claim  a  father's  sacred  right  to  confidence.  Give  me 
one  good  reason  iriiy  you  refuse  the  man  to  whom  we  owe  our 
lives? 

I  love  another. 


Diane. 
Ddkb. 


[SfairfHif.] 
Another) 

[Afler  a  pause.] 
His  name— ? 

DiAHB. 

What  matter,  sinoe  we  shall  never  meet  again? 
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DUKB. 

I  nnderBtand  at  lasth-Tis  Paul  Kauvar! 
[Diane  bows  her  head.] 

So!  The  saviour  of  your  father's  life  is  scorned  for  his  be- 
trayer! No  wonder  that  you  blush  to  own  it!  Thb  makes  my 
course  more  dear.  The  safest  cure  for  this  disgiaoeful  love  will 
be  your  marriage. 

DiANS. 

That  camiot  be! 

DUKB. 
[Going.] 
I  say  it  shall  I 

DlAHB. 

[Starlkd.] 
Where  are  you  gsAagt 

Duke. 
To  seek  the  priest!    Delay  is  dangerous  I    You  wed  tOKlay  and 
sail  to-night  for  England. 

Diane. 
No,  nol   Have  [rity!    I  have  no  right  to  marry. 


[In  horror.} 
No  right? 

pUKE. 

DiAMS. 

I  am  a  wife  already. 

DCZB. 

His  wife?— You,  my  flesh  and  Uood,  a  traitor's  wife !— Oh  Godl 
What  have  I  done  to  merit  such  a  blow  aa  this? 

Diane. 

Father.-forgive!    Hear 

me! 

[TOfiftfi{  her  off,  nahei  to  the  door.\ 
Henri,  Marquis — here!   Allofyoa! 
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[£Rj(t-  La  Hogub,  La  Rochbjacqublbin,  Goukoc,  Jean 

and  Dbniss.] 
\To  La  Rochx.1 
Caii  your  guards!    Drag  this  womaD  awayl    Fltng  her  to 
these  rebel  dogs — for  she  is  one  of  tbemi 

GODXOC. 

What  has  she  done? 

Ddke. 
Deceived  a  father's  love!    Become  the  mate  of  my  betrayer, 

[TunUnc  on  DiANB.) 
Degraded  remnant  of  my  race! — Go!  Back  b>  your  own,  wife 
of  a  Sans  Culotte! 

Gousoc. 
ISl^piae  between  them.] 
Stay!  There  must  be  some  mistake  I 

Dvss. 
Not  She  has  confessed  that  she's  the  wife  of  Paul  Kauvar. 

Gousoc. 
'  That  cannot  be,  fn-  Paul  Kauvar  is  dead. 

Duke. 
Dead?   Hov  do  you  know  that? 

GOUBOC 
Because  he,  disguised,  took  your  place  on  the  guillotine,      | 

Diane. 
[Riling.] 
MyGodI 

DtlKB. 

What!   I  owe  my  life  to  him? 

Goukoc. 
He  died  to  atone  his  treachery  to  you. 

DiANB. 

Traitors  do  not  die  to  save  their  victimsl   His  life  was  nobkl 
His  death  sublime! 
{To  lie  Duke.] 
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You  have  foully  wronged  the  man  who  bravdy  met  a  mutyr'a 
death  for  you ! — have  scorned  and  apumed  me  from  your  aide, 
becauae  I  was  hU  wife.  You  have  disowned  me — I  now  diapwn 
youl 

{Turning,  she  gots  smfUj  up  Uie  steps  to  Hie  terrace. 

LaRochb. 

Where  are  you  gcni^? 

DiANB. 
Back  to  the  Sans  Culottea! 

Ddkb. 
IManef— Dau^terl 

Diane. 

Not   Not  your  daughter — but  hia  wifel   No  longer  Diane  de 
Beaumont — but,  thank  God, — Diane  Kauwl 
CUSTAIK. 


ACT  IV. 

ScsNB.  Same  as  Ad  77/.— Duke  discaeered  seated  tn  attilnde  ef 
despair. — Gouxoc  Ending  near  mantel. — La  R0CBB|acQdb- 
Lsm  enters  sadly, 

Duke. 
(XmKf  ajmimAy\ 
WhatnewBp 

LaRochb. 
None. 
{The  Dusb  sinks  bach  into  thair. 

GOUROC. 

Then  she  has  poaitivdy  eso^ied? 

La  Rochb. 
While  we  stood  dazed  with  horror  at  her  words — she  vaaiahed. 
Our  aoldiera  have  aearched,  but  can  find  no  trace  of  her. 


{SlarUnt  up.] 
I  will  find  her! 
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La  Rocbb. 
\BaniHg  kit  way.] 
This  is  madocM. 

DUZB. 
Let  me  paasi 

La  Rocbr. 
Hearmel 

DUKK. 

WhOe  I  Uaten,  sbe  is  lost! — ^An  army  riiall  not  stop  me. 
[Breaks  from  him  tovnnit  door. 

Dbnisb. 
lEnterinijoyfutty.] 
^M  is  found! 

All. 
Found? 

DSNISB. 

Yes,   Jean  tracked  her, — they  are  bringing  ber  here. 

Jean. 
lEtUering.] 
General,  I  have  not  failed. 

La  Roche. 

[Grtuping  kis  hand.] 
You  never  do. 

La  Hogce  enters  first,  foUowed  by  two  Guards,  wham  he  directs 
le  the  entrance  at  top  of  steps. — Diane  enters,  followed  by  two 
Guards. 

Diane. 
[7*0  La  Rocsbjacqurlbin.] 
By  what  authority,  Monsieur,  am  I  anested? 

Dues. 
By  mine.   I  am  your  father. 

Diane. 
My  mairiage  has  set  me  free  of  parental  rule.    I  claim  the 
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right  to  fly  from  those  who  have  defamed  my  noble  husband. 
General,  command  your  soldiers  to  release  mel 

GODROC 

No^You  diall  not  go. 

What  win  prevent  me? 

GOUHOC. 
The  force  of  your  own  honour.  g  . 

Diane. 

Honour  commands  me  to  return  to  my  hurttand's  friends. 

Gomtoc. 
Honour  commands  you  to  keep  your  word  with  me. 

(DiAME  starts  and  turns  away.] 
You  promised,  if  I  saved  your  fatiter,  and  you  were  free,  you'd 
be  my  wife. — I  have  done  my  part,  you  rou^t  do  yours. 

DlANB. 

IPatsitmaidy,  to  GoUROC] 
Now  I  understand  your  joy  when  you  read  of  the  beheadal  of 
tite  man  who  took  my  father's  place! — ^You  knew  he  was  iny 
husband.  , 

Gouioc. 
Id&I. 

DiAmt. 
You  planned  his  death  to  free  and  fwce  me  to  this  marriage. 

Gouxoc. 

I  did  not  learn  that  you  were  his  irife  till  he  was  going  to  the 

guillotine. — Then  be  tcAd  me  all,  confiding  you  to  my  care.    I 

promised  him  I'd  shield  you  from  all  peril. — I  but  ^xep  my  word 

with  him,  in  aaldog  you  to  keep  your  word  with  me. 

DiANB. 

So  you  would  wed  th*  widow  of  a  Sans  Culotte? 

Gouxoc. 

Your  husband  was  my  friend ;  I  knew  and  honoured  btm- 
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DiANB. 

Ah,  you  believe,  then,  that  Potin  lied  when  he  declared  he  got 
the  warrant  (or  the  Duke's  arrest  from  Paul  Kauvar? 

GOUROC. 

I  now  believe  that  your  huaband  was  the  victim  td  a  trick. 

DiANB. 

Then  swear — before  tboae  who  have  heard  the  dead  drfamed — 
■wear  that  you  believe  my  husband  was  innocent  of  infamy. 

Gouxoc 
[Wilk  deep  sincerily.] 
A»  I  hope  for  mercy  from  my  God,  1  belkve  that  Paul  Kauvar 
was  giii|H«'»»  of  dishonour. 

DiAME. 

[iMpresied  with  Au  situxrity.] 
Then  his  widow  swears  to  keep  her  wvd  with  you. 

\She  extends  her  hand  to  GouKOci 
La  Hogub  crosses,  up  sUps,  to  Guakds,  and  Hrects  tiwffi  sStHtiy 
to  exit. — They  about-face,  and  go  out. 

GoUROC. 

[Aside,  triumphatitiy  kisstHg  Dianb's  hand.] 
At  last! 

[ifotpb  of  execration  outside] 
What  is  that? 

LaRochb. 
The  mob  howlii^  at  some  captured  rebels. 

[Enter  Ordbrlt,  who  presents  Paper.] 

[Reading  paper.  La  Rocbbjacquelkin  speaks  to  OsmiLT.I 
Gmduct  the  prisoner  here. 

[Ejcit  Obderly.] 

[Turning  to  Dians.] 
Counn,  I  must  ask  you  to  retire.   We  have  secret  busioess  to 
transact 

DUKK. 

[Ginnt  EhANX  his  arm.] 
We  will  await  you  in  my  daughter's  room. 
[To  GOUKOC.] 
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Marquis,  ve  can  complete  the  i^ans  for  your  nurriage  and 
eacape  to  England. 

[Exeunt  Dianb,  Duke,  Jban,  Dbnisb  and  Govsoc. 

Gouxoc. 
l/iside,  as  he  goes  otO.] 
Now"l1mow  that  I  shall  triumph! 

LaRochb. 
[To  La  Hocttb.] 
When  and  where  were  these  prisooera  secured? 

La  Hogub. 

At  dawn  this  morning,  in  the  centre  of  the  Faubourg.    They 

fought  like  fiends!     Then-  leader  is  a  veritaUe  lion. — ^Though 

overcome  by  numbers,  he  don't  seem  conquered  in  the  least! — 

Hang  my  bide!  I  cannot  help  but  like  him! 

[Hauls  renewed  outside, 

OBDBU.T. 
IBnterine.] 
The  [H^soner  is  here,  Genera). 

La  Rochb. 
Bring  him  in. 
{Orderly  beckons. — YeOs  outside.  Guards  enter  and  form  on 
terrace  behind    entrance. — Enter  Prisoner,    who    strides 
haughtily  in.] 
[To  Orderly.] 
Retire  and  guard  the  doors. 
[Ordcerlt  right-faees. — Guard  gqes  og  wUh  Ordbrlv.J 
[PtMety  to  Prisonui.] 
I  aee,  lir,  you're  an  officer. 

PRI50N»L 

Yes. — Captain  of  Volunteers  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republic 

LaRochx. 
To  what  corps  do  you  belong? 

Kleber's— who  waits  upwi  the  t»iik*  of  the  river  to  cut  off  yoqf 
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La  Rochb. 
We  do  not  propoae  to  retreat,  but  to  advance. 

PSISONSX. 

Before  another  day  you  will  be  driven,  routed,  into  the  heart 
otVmdte. 

La  Roche. 
If  boasting  mns,  your  aide  will  doubtless  better  ours. 

Pkisonsr. 
If  blows  win — your  ude  is  sure  to  fail.    You've  not  a  regiment 
that's  trained  better  than  a  pack  of  boysl 

La  Hocus. 
I  wiih  be  were  a  liar,  but  he  isa't. 

La  Rochs. 
Our  boys  stntck  hard  enough,  it  seems,  to  capture  you. 

Prisomes. 
We  were  ten,  surjKised  by  a  battalion,  and  yet  it  exist  you 
nearly  fifty  oi  your  fnends  to  take  but  ten  of  us. 

La  Hogus. 
There  be  goes  again  riddling  us  with  (acts. 

La  Roche. 
Sir, — you  know  there  is  no  quarter  given  to  traitors  found  in 
aims  against  the  King. 

PUSONBB. 

France  has  oo  sovereign  but  the  people. — It  is  you  who  ore  the 
traitors. 

La  Roche. 
Answer  civilly  and  Lmay  show  you  mercy. 

Prisonbk. 
I  neither  ask,  nor  accept  mercy.    I  have  done  my  best  to  deal  a 
cnislui^  bbw  to  you. — So  call  your  guards,  and  shoot  me  with- 
out UKXe  waste  of  words. 

La  Rochb. 
I  see  that  you  are  brave. 
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PSISOHBS. 

Brave?    Because  I'm  not  afrai<]  to  die? 

ILaugkt  bUUrty.] 
B^I   It  talrea  more  courage  Bometimes  to  oonaent  to  live. 

La  Rocbb. 
You  are  young,  a  Frenchman,  and — though  misled — a  credit 
to  your  country.    If  you'll  give  me  some  excuse,  I  swear  I'd 
rather  spare  your  life. 

PUSONBS. 

ILaufkine.] 
Thank  you.  General;  but  frankly,  I'd  rather  give  you  some 
excuae  to  take  it. 

Tremendous  explositm  heard  in  Ike  disbmce.  Then  a  second  ex- 
plosion.  The  Faubourg  in  middle  ground  is  bhwt  up  and  is 
seen  lo  bum  into  a  blaze. 

La  Roche. 
My  God!-Seet-The  Fauboui^! 

PKI90NKK. 

[THumphantly.] 

Blown  up  and  burning! — In  an  hour  the  houses  that  were  to 
shelter  your  attack  on  our  defenses  will  tie  gone,  and  you  will 
have  to  fight  our  forces  in  the  open  field. — ^That  means  defeat 
(or  you. 

LaHogue. 

Sacristi!  Gag  this  rogue,  or  we'll  be  whipped  before  we  fight 
La  ROCHEJACQITELBIN  v>rites  hastily,  and  strikes  a  belL    Enter 

GouROC,  mho  starts  and  goes  ot^  againwitk  oetejtuff  of  menace 

toturds  the  Prisoneh.    EntertiAstA-^.  *  ~'-    ' 

La  Rochb. 
[To  Ordbslt.] 
E>espatch  these  orders  instantly,  and  send  a  guard  with  loaded 
muskets  here  at  once. 
[Exit  Orderly.] 

[Turning  despondently  to  La  HoGUKi  -    i        ,  ..  .'   ^ 

I  fear  this  is  a  death-blow  to  our  plaMrtb-night.  ■.  '     ■    ' 
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A  death-bknr  dealt  by  me!— You'd  better  kill  me  qukkly 
before  I  do  more  damage. 

La  Roche. 

You  are  right,  sir;  I  should  be  faithless  to  my  King  if  I  showed 
you  mercy  now. 

PUSONSK. 

Bravo!    Mercy  to  enemies  b  as  base  as  cnietty  to  friends. 

LaHogub. 
Damn  me!  There's  no  fun  in  killing  such  a  fool— ^  aeems  to 
like  it! 

-{£nter  OssBKLT  with  GuABsa. 

La  Rochb. 

[To  Ordeely-I 
Talce  the  prisoner  outside  and  shoot  him  there  at  once. 

{Guard  crosses  lo  Pxisonek,] 
Have  you  any  last  request? 

PSISONSS. 

But  one — You  have  shown  me  ttie  Irindness  of  an  honest- 
hearted  man.  War  has  made  us  enemies,  but,  in  the  presence  of 
the  peace  of  death,  I  would  like  to  feel  that  as  Frenchmen  we 
are  friends,  and  ask  one  parting  grasp  from  you. 

La  Rochb. 
[Grasps  his  Aamf.] 
With  all  my  heart! — May  we  meet  like  thb  above. 

LaHogue. 
[With  emolioH.^ 
Curse  these  youngsters,  they  make  me  snivel  like  afool. 
[He  blows  his  nose  furiously. 
7V  Pmsonsk  bows,  lakes  kis  plau  in  Ae  platoon  of  GuABoa,  vho 
begin  to  march  off.     When  they  are  on  the  terrace.  La  Hogub 
sitdderUy  cries  o»L 

La  Hogdb. 
Halt!- 

(C^DERLT  about-faces  and  waits  for  ordtrt^ 
You  have  not  given  us  your  name. 
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PRISONEK. 

I  prefer  to  let  it  die  with  me. 

La  Hogub. 
Hai^  it,  sir!    Courage  is  glonous  even  in  a  rebel  rascal  like 
yourself. 

La  Roche. 
Some  friend  may  be  glad  to  Icnow  how  fearlessly  you  met  your 
fate. 

Prisomxs. 
The  only  ears  I'd  care  to  reach  would  rather  never  hear  my 
name  again. 

La  Hogub. 
But  curse  your  stubbornness !   I  want  to  know  your  name  my- 
■elf.    Can't  you  be  dvil  as  well  as  brave? 

PRISONSK. 

[Laughing.] 
Well,  then,  to  please  your  gentle  highness,  I  must  give  it.    I 
am  C^>lain  on  the  Staff  of  General  Kleber — Captain  Kauvar, 
La  Rochb  and  La  Hogub. 
[Starting.] 
Kauvar? 

Paul. 
Yes — Captain  Paul  Kauvar, 

La  Rochb. 
[Turning  amated  to  La  Hogub.1 
What  do  you  think  of  this? 

La  Hogub. 
That  if  I  had  a  regiroeatof  PaulKauvar'a,  I'd  conquer  Europe. 

La  Roche. 
My  cousin's  husband  was  guillotined.   There's  some  mistake. 

[To  Guard.] 
L^ve  the  prisoner,  and  wait  outside  for  <HtlerB. 

Pawu 
[Slopping  the  Guard.} 
Stayt— 
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[OusiLr  wailt  for  further  orders.] 
{To  La  Rocbbjacqublbim.) 
General,  I  beg  of  you  to  spare  me  further  waiting. — Make  an 
endof  thia. 

La  Roche. 
When  I  have  questioned  you  again. 

Paul. 
I  shall  refuse  to  answer  further  questions. 

La  Rochr. 
I  may  find  a  way  to  break  your  sileiice. 

Paul. 
I  swear  you  cannot  do  it. 

La  Rochb. 

[MoHoHS  GUABDS  to  go.] 

{Okdrrly  aboiO-faces,  goes  on  to  terrace.    Guards  Aen  march 
off.) 
We  shall  see!    You've  given  a  name  that's  not  your  own. 

[Paul  ttarts,  but  remains  sUeiU.] 
Paul  Kauvar  was  guillotined  the  night  of  the  ninth  of  May. 

[PAin.  Ivms,  anuued  but  silent.] 
He  died  to  save  my  kinsman,  the  Due  de  Beaumont. 

[Paul,  about  to  speak,  checks  himself.] 
He  was  the  husband  of  my  cousin. 

Paul. 
{Exploding.] 
Diane— your  counn? 

La  Rochx. 
Hal    I  thought  I'd  make  you  speak. 

Paul. 
lEagerly.] 

You   know   her? — She   has  escaped? — Is    safe? — alive? — 
happy? 

La  Rocbb. 
Oh,  ho.'— So  you  would  turn  the  tables — question  me? 
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Paul. 
Is  she  alive  and  well? — I  ask  to  know  but  this. 

La  Roche. 
I'll  tell  you  more,  if  you  will  answer  first  my  questitMis, 

Pauu 
All! — that  do  not  force  me  to  betray  my  causes 

La  Roche. 
Explain! — ^You  escaped  the  guillotine? 

Padi. 
The  sttny  is  too  long. 

La  Rocbb. 
Make  it  brief,  but  answer. 

Paul. 
In  the  death-cart  I  found  a  priest  confesait^c  those  about  him. 
'   Hequestionedme.BOonsawthatI  wasnottheDuke.  "Mychild," 
he  said,  "I  die  to-day,  butasa  priest  ^lall  be  the  last  to  mount 
the  scaffold. — Let  me  take  your  place,  assume  the  same  disguise, 
while  you  ^p  from  the  cart  and  live."    At  taat  I  refused)  as  I  no 
longer  cared  (or  life!    But  when  he  said  Diane  might  not  escape 
unless  I  lived  to  aid  her,  I  yielded. — ^The  night  was  cloudy.  When 
the  moon  was  hidden,  the  priest  put  on  my  coat  and  wig,  and 
as  the  death-cart  n^red  the  scaffold,  I  slipped  through  its 
slatted  floor,  and  in  the  darkness  mingled  with  the  crowd. 
La  Roche, 
Who  was  the  holy  man  who  set  you  free? 

Paul. 
The  AbU  de  St.  ^mon. 

La  Rocbs. 
Strange!   We  heard  the  Abbi  had  escaped. 

Paul. 
He  answered  when  the  Duke  was  called  and  so  was  guillotined; 
but  when  the  Abba's  turn  had  come,  they  could  not  find  him, 
and  ao  gave  out  that  he'd  escaped. 

La  Roche. 
Yes,  I  understand  it  now.— Proceed! 
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Paul. 
I  found  Diane  had  gone,    believiitK  I  was  guilty  of  a  most 
ignoble  crime.    Too  sick  at  heart  to  follow  her,  I  enlisted  and, 
seekiiig  death,  obtained  iHX)motion  to  my  present  grade. 

La  Roche. 
What  if  your  willingness  to  die  to  save  her  father  had  con- 
vinced Diane  that  you  were  innocent,  and  had  taught  her  a 
deeper  love  feu*  you? 

Paul. 
Ahl   Then  life  would  be  worth  living  once  again! — Can  you 
have  beard  from  her — seen  ber? 

La  Roche. 

You  can  see  her  for  yourself — save  your  own  life — and  bring 
boundless  joy  to  hers. 

PAITL. 

How? 

La  Rochb. 

Espouse  our  cause) 

PAtlL. 
WhatE— Betray  my  country? 

La  Rochb. 

No.— Redeem  your  country!— Desert  the  side  of  those  who 

bring  disgrace  upon  your  native  land — of  fiends,  who  drown  her 

•oH  in  bkiod! — Uood  bred  from  the  noblest  heroes  of  her  history. 

Paul. 
Heroes  who  debauched  our  women,  and  en^aved  our  men! — 
Ltbertinn  who  let  harlots  reign  in  France!    Despots  whose  arro- 
gant descendants  are  crushed  to-day  beneath  their  fathers'  sins! 

La  Roche. 
AVhat,  sir!    You,  a  soldier,  justify  these  Jacobins — anarchists 
like  Cairac,  who  slaughter  hundreds  of  defenceless  wcKoen  every 
day,  and  even  outrage  little  children? 

Paul. 
Anarchists  are  monsters  your  race  bred  when  it  brutalized  their 
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La  Roche. 
EiKHlKhi  BIT !    I  Me  that  I  must  leave  you  to  your  fate. 

PAtJU 

But  Diane,  my  wife  t  Give  me  one  word  of  her. 

La  Rochx. 
Yes.    You  shall  know  that  she  believes  you  innocent,  is  ^clc 
with  grief  and  desolation  in  thinking  you  we  dead. 

Paul. 
You  have  seen  her,  then? 

LaRochb. 
Yct-^ien,  within  an  hour. 

Paul. 
She  is  here  now,  within  call — } 
[La  Rochbjacqublbin  malces  sign  of  asseni.    Paul  huth 
at  his  feet.] 
My  God!  In  pity's  name,  let  me  see  her  once  ^ain. 

La  Roche. 
And  BO  re-open  the  old  wouiids? — re-awaken  hope,  but  to 
deepen  ho- despair? 

Paul. 
IKmMg  sUmiy.] 
No,  no!    You're  right,    t  will  not  purchase  joy  at  the  cost  of 
pain  to  her! — Call  your  guards.     I  die  happy,  knowing  she'll 
remember  me  with  k>ye. 

La  Roche. 
For  her  sake  renounce  rebellion,  and  I  unite  you  both  forever. 

Paul. 
Better  I  should  never  see  her  face  again  than  be  unworthy  of 
her  k)ve. 

La  HoGtiK. 
Great  Oeaar!     Here's  an  e^le  facing  death  in  loyalty  to 
carrion  crowsl — ^The  noble  bird  is  mad!    We  must  not  kill, 
but  cure  Um. 
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LaRochk. 
What  do  you  propose? 

LaHocub. 
Put  him  on  parole.    Let  faim  give  liia  word  that  hell  not  fight 
until  he's  exchanged. 

La  Rocbb. 

Tniel   Captain  Kauvar,  you  are  a  prisoner  of  war,  a  man  of 

proven  honour. — Give  me  your  word  that  you  will  not  lift  your 

sword  against  the  King,  till  you're  exchai^ed,  and  you're  paroled 

and  free. 

Paul. 
Free  with  honour,  to  see  my  wife  once  more? 

La  Rochb. 
Yesl 

Paul. 

Oh,  generous  foe!   Next  to  my  country,  my  life  belo[^[B  to  you. 

La  Rochb. 
I  have  your  word? 

Paul. 
(AouMic  Ut  hand.] 
Youha\-e. 

La  Rocbb. 

Captain  Kauvar,  you  are  panded. 

Paul. 
And  my  wife? 

La  Rochb. 
[Oring.] 
Shall  come  to  you  at  once. 
[Exit. 

Paul. 
Great  heavens! — I'm  goii^  mad  with  joyt 

[Turmng  to  La  Hogue.] 

Ccdonel,  I  must  exfjode  or  die! 

[He  embracer  La  Hogue. 
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LaHocub. 
[SubmittiHs  with  gu^.] 
Damow!   Embraced  by  a  Sans  Culotte!    I  like  it,  too! 

Artillery  is  heard  in  the  diilance. 

Paul. 
[Loehint  off.] 
By  heavens! — ^The  Republicans  are  sweeping  down  from 
Granville  t 

[To  La  Hogub.) 
Ctrfonel,  see!    My  oranradea  have  attacked  you  under  cover 
of  the  town  I  burned. 

[CroA  ef  arUUery  agam. 

La  Hogub. 
Damnation! 

Enter  La  Rochbjacqublbin. 

Ordbrlt. 
[Rushit^in.] 
General,  the  enemy  are  \ipoa  usi 

La  Rochb. 
[Excitedly  to  La  Hogub.] 
Qidck! — ^To  arms! — ^We  must  rouse  and  lead  our  meal 

Paul. 
But  Diane — my  wife? 

La  Rochb. 
Gone! — to  England. 
[Handing  a  Paper.] 
R^td,  and  remember,  whatever  be  my  fate,  you  are  on  pan^. 
[He  rushes  off  mth  La  Hoguk. 

The  crash  of  firearms  increases, 

Paul. 

[Reading.] 

"Dear  Henri:— The  town  is  bumiiq:,  my  daughter  in  peril.   I 

see  Diane  embarked  for  England,  and  join  you  on  the  field. 

— Due  de  Beaumont." — Gone! — No!  I  willfindher,andflywttli 

her  myself. 
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[Noise  of  batllt  outiide. — Paul  is  about  to  go,  but  stops.] 
No,  nol    My  God! — She's  lost  to  me  againl    I  cannot  p>  to 
geek  ber,  for  I'm  a  prisoner  on  pande! 
[He  falls  prostraU  on  the  stairs. 
CvKIAtS. 


ScENK.  Same  as  Ad  IV~one  hour  later.  Noise  of  battle  in  dis- 
tance.— Paul  discovered  looking  on  and  Ustenine  in  excitement. 
— Noise  increases  and  sounds  nearer. 

Paul. 
[Triumphantly.] 
Ah! — ^The  enemy    weakens! — gives  way! — falls  back! — ^The 
Royalists  fly! — ^The  Republic  wins. — Progress  triumi^! 

[71l«  noise  tf  battle  grows  louder,  but  the  cries  of  triumph  from 
BepubUcans  decrease,  then  die  aaay. — Paul  checks  hii  joy 
and  speaks  in  changed  tones.] 
And  1 — I  have  no  part  in  this  glorious  play — because  I'm  on 
parole. 

[Walking  up  and  down  excitedly.] 

What  torture! — to  be  here;  with  heart  aflame,  and  limbs  all 

free;  to  see  tbe  fight,  and  yet  be  bound  to  idleness  by  ao  oath, 

as  much  a  prisoner  as  though  in  fetters  at  the  bottom  o(  a  cell  I 

[Changing  his  whole  manner.] 

And  Diane — where  is  she?      But  now  within  my  reach — 

almost  in  my  aims — naught  between  us  but  a  promise,  a  mere 

breath — that  breath  as  strong  as  adamantine  walla  to  part  us! 

Jban. 
[BnttriMg,  sees  Paul  and  cries  out.] 
Kauvar  I 

Paul. 
[ritrtuKf,  starts.] 
Jean  Litais! 

Jkah. 
You,  alive? 
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Paul. 
My  wife!— Where  u  ahe? 

Jbah. 
Don't  atk  me! 

Padl. 
You  promiBcd  to  save  her. 

Jkam. 
I  did. — But  for  the  bumii^  of  the  Faubourg,  and  the  attack  of 
the  rebels,  die  would  be  alive  and  safe. 

Paul. 

And  now — ? 

Jban. 
She's  tost! — ^She,  with  her  father  and  the  Marquis,  fdl  into  an 
ambush — were  fired  on  from  every  side — 

Paul. 
Kilkd!    And  I  am  her  asssasin! 
JEAK. 
You? 

Paul. 
Yeal    I  planned  the  burning  of  the  Faubourg,  placed  the 
mines  that  blew  it  up,  and  opened  a  way  for  our  attack. — In 
serving  my  country,  I  tiave  killed  my  wife! 

JBAS. 
You  are  a  soldier,  then, — one  of  the  blues? 

Paul. 
Yes — and  captured  there  at  dawn. 
{Poinls  at  the  Faubourg. 

Jbah. 
And  not  shot? 

PAtlU 
No — paroled ! — paroled ! — paroled  I 

Jbah. 
Impossible!   The  watchword  on  both  sides  is  "No  mercy." 
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Paul, 
La  Rocbejacquetein  spared  my  life,  that  I  inq;ht  once  more 
BK  my  wife. — UseleaB  generosity,  for  she  had  gone  to  meet  her 
death! 

Jean. 
But  he — the  General — vas  merdful,  magnanimotM  to  you? 

Pato.. 
He  was.   1  owe  him  an  eternal  debL 

Jean. 
Are  you  willing  to  pay  your  debt? 

Paul. 
With  my  life  I 

Jean. 
His  army  is  routed.    He  will  be  captured — shot  like  a  dog, 
unless  he's  saved. 

Paul. 
He  must  be  saved. 

Jkan. 
There's  a  secret  passage  from  this  castle  to  the  gfen.    H  I 
could  put  bis  pursuers  off  his  track,  he  would  escape. 

Paul. 
Bring  the  General  here  and  leave  the  test  to  me. 

Jean. 

You  will  aid  him? 

Paul. 
I  will. — Be  quick;  we're  wasting  time. 
(JEAH  crotses  to  door  and  beckons;   mkr  La  Hogub,  La 
RocBSjACQVBLBiK  and  Dkmiss. 

Paul. 
[PvUint  off  hit  coat  and  crosstng.] 
General,  off  with  your  coat! 

La  Roche. 
What  does  this  mean? 
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Paul. 
You  were  merciful  to  me — 'tis  my  turn  now!   We  exchange 
uaifomw;   I  am  captured  in  your  {jace,  mislead  your  pursuers 
iriiile  you  escape. 

La  Roche. 
For  you  to  assist  me  is  treascm  to  your  cause. 

Paul. 
Ingratitude  b  treason  to  my  God! — I  owe  you  more  than  life; 
let  men  call  this  what  they  will ;  I  have  a  divine  r^t  to  pay  my 
debt 

La  Rochb, 
I  refuse  to  let  you  do  a  deed  that  may  bring  dishonour  on  your 
head. 

Paul. 
Then  I  refuse  to  owe  my  life  to  you. — ^Accept  my  asastance,  or 
[Dnming  pistol  from  UiebeUofl^K  Rochejacquelbih.]  with  my 
own  tuuid  I'll  shoot  the  prisoner  you  paroled. 

La  Hogue. 
{Grasping  Paul's  arm.] 
Stop)  This  can  be  arranged. 


Paul. 


How? 


La  Hogue. 

You  are  a  prisoner  on  parole. — The  General  is  as  good  as  cap- 
tured now. — Let  him  release  you  from  your  word,  then  his  escape 
will  only  be  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Paul. 
W^l  you  conseat  to  this? 

La  Rochb. 
No,  I  cannot.    The  exchai^  would  not  be  fair  to  the  nde  you 
serve.    I  am  a  General;  you,  but  a  Captain. 

La  Hogue. 
But  we  have  the  other  prisoners,  the  comrades  of  the  Captain; 
we  can  shoot  them  all  at  once,  or  exchange  them  if  we  choose 
ftwyou. 
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Paul. 
Free  tbem — and  I  but  make  a  fair  exchange  in  helping  you  to 
get  away. 

{Skouts  ouliide. 
[Cheers. 

Jeah. 
My  God !   The  crowd  nieh  on  this  way. 

Dbhisb. 
[KrueUne  to  La  Rocbejacqublbin.] 
lo  Mercy '»  name — ! 

LaHogub. 
The  King's  cause  dies  with  you! — You  are  bound  to  live  for 
him! 

La  Rocbb. 
{Stripping  ojf  his  coat.] 
Enough-— I  consent. 

Denise. 
Thank  God! 

Paul  and  La  Rochejacqiiblbin  exchange  uniforms. 

La  Roche. 
By  heavens!   I  never  thought  to  wear  this  colour  on  my  back! 
I  do  it  for  King  Louis'  sake. 

Paul. 
And  I  wear  this  in  honour  of  the  King  of  Kings,  who  is  our  com- 
mon Father. 

La  Roche. 
My  saviour! 

Pauu 
Nay,  your  brother! 

Paul  and  La  Rochejacqueleiit  look  in  each  other's  eyes  a  mo- 
ment, Iken  part  in  silence.  Jean  and  Denise  cross  lo  panel  »> 
woO.    La  Rocbbjacqublein  crosses  and  turns. 

La  Roche. 
[Saiufing  PAUL.] 
Long  live  the  Kii^! 
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Paul. 
{SaiiOit^  La  Rochbjacqublbin.] 
Lcmg  live  the  Republic! 

LAHoGns. 
[As  La  Rochejacquelbin  goes  oiU.] 
Your  comradea  are  there. 

[PMnting.] 
This  key  will  oet  them  free. 

Paul, 
[Taking  La  Hocite's  hand.) 
Our  livea  are  youra! — Farewell! 

LaHogvs. 
Damme!   I  never  thought  I'd  live  to  love  a  Sans  Culottel 
[At  La  Hogub  goes  out,  Jean  crosses  to  Paul. 
Jeam. 
When  you  are  recognized,  our  pursuit  will  recommence. 

Paul. 
How  much  time  is  needed  to  make  sure  your  escape? 

Jean. 
At  least  one  hour. — If  your  di^utae  is  discovered  in  less  time, 
you  will  have  risked  your  life  in  vain. 
Paul. 
Don't  fear! 

JBAK. 
I  have  your  word,  and  no  matter  iriiat  happens,  you  will  play 
your  part  for  one  wh<^  hour? 

Paul. 
You  have  my  word,  however  tragic  this  comedy  may  become. 

Jeah. 
When  the  General  is  free,  I  shall  retum. 

[AhiUUMsthehour<i  Two.\ 
Listen!   Remember,  you  have  pledged  your  honour  to  eadnre 
all  things  for  an  hour.   Till  then— God  hdp  you  I 
\BxU. 
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Skmitj  and  yells  outside  from  Sepublican  soldien;  Paul  sits  near 
lb  jire  and  pays  no  attention.  Firini  outside,  fotlawed  by  cries 
and  cheers. 

Pans. 

[OiUside.] 
This  way!— Thra  way!— That's  his  nest!— We'll  find  the  bird 
in  there! 

[Rushes  on.  followed  by  Soldibks.] 

[Lookint  around.] 
Deserted!   The  rogue  of  a  royal  General  is  hiding  like  a  mouse! 
We'll  unearth  tiim ! — Come  on ! 

{He  is  tpini  toward  door,  followed  by  his  Mbh,  vdieH  he  sees 
Paul,  and  starts  back.] 
Halt! 

[Points  at  Paul.] 
See! — ^Ttiere  is  La  RochejacqueleinI 

[To  the  AfBM.] 
Make   ready — Aim! 

[Soldiers  aim  at  Paul,  who  does  not  mote.] 

[To  Paul.) 
General   La   Rochejacqueldn,   we  recognize  your  uni(orm. 
Sumender! 

[Paul  does  not  move.] 
General,  your  svnwd,  or  we  fire! 

Paul. 
[Xurae  ceoOy.] 
Firel 


We  do  not  want  to  UII  you. 

[Advancing  with  extended  hand,] 
We'd  rather  have  your  sword. 

Paul. 

[Reeopti^t  Porm,  speaks  aside.] 
Potin!— The  wretch!— He  may  recognixe  me  before  the  hour 
isupl 

[He  draws  kit  sword  and  extends  it  backward.    | 
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Poun. 
[raking  Uie  sword.] 
General,  you  arc  our  priaooer. 

[7*0  Soldiers.] 
Comrades,  to  us — a  squad  of  the  battalion  of  the  Bonnet 
Rouge — is  due  the  glory  of  taking  the  leader  of  these  Royalist 
Brigands! — Hurrah  for  our  Battalion! 
[AUchetr. 

Voices. 
lOutside.] 
Ixmg  live  the  RepublicI 

PoriK, 


GOUJON. 

Who  never  ^lare  the  fightii^. 

POTIH. 

But  daim  all  the  glory  ^htii^  brings. 

GoojON. 
Curae  these  dvil  shouters! 
Soldiers  aU  groan.    Cries  aj  "Can-ac!  Carrac!"  with  dieert 
Juard  outside. 

Farm. 
Here  tbey  ooioe,  led  on  by  Scarlotte— 

GoujON. 
Scariottel   A  woman  tn  form — a  fury  in  nature! 

PoTiK. 
Like  my  wife. 

[Oeers  outside.] 
Good  heavens!     Worse  and  worse!    Yonder  cotnes  Carrac— 
the  Icing  of  curs! — Damme!    The  devil  himself  b  a  saint  com- 
pared with  him. 

GoujoN. 
Hie  beast! 
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POMN. 
The  bloDdkst  beast  of  all— a  tiger! 

[To  Soldiers.] 
Quick,  (onn  on  this  side  [Poinlii^  to  the  Itift.]  and  protect  the 
General. — This  hog  will  want  to  eat  him,  before  we  can  deliver 
him  to  Kleber  and  get  the  otdit  of  his  capture. 
[Soldiers  Jem  in  Jroni  of  Paul. 

SCABLOTTE. 

[Otiiside.] 
This  way,  you  fools! — Death  to  Rochejacquelelii.    Come  on! 

Mob. 
\Oiilsid£.\ 
Death  to  Rochejaoquelein! 

SCASLOTTE. 

\Enlering.  jMowed  by  MoB.] 
Rochejacqudein'. — Rochejacquelein! — Where  is  Rochejacque- 
lein? 

Mob. 
Down  with  Rochejacquelein!    Down  with  Rochejacquelein! 

BOURDOTTS. 

\Appeanng.\ 
SiletKe!    Here  ownes  Canac,  the  great  Cairac — representa- 
tive of  the  Republic — who  never  spares  an  enemy! 
\Comei  down  stage. 

POTIM. 

And  never  makes  a  friend. 

Mob. 
Carrac! — Carract— Long  live  Carrac! 
Cazsac  appears,  fotUmied  by  a  second  Mob,  and  tnakes  a  gfisture 
commandtng  silence. 

Carrac. 
So— this  is  the  ancestral  hall  of  that  cursed  kin  of  kings.  La 
Rochejacqueletn! — Ha!    He's  doubtless  sneaking  like  a  coward 
in  imne  safe  comer  of  his  den.     Is  the  place  surrounded  ? 
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BOUSDOTTB. 

Os  every  aide. 

SCASLOTTB. 

Good. — ^Tear  his  bouse  about  his  can! 

Cakxac. 
Aye— strip  the  old  hawk's  nest. 

Mob. 
Ayel-Ayel 

[Tfie  Mob  iismantia  the  lunue,  with  yells  of  exultatum. 

■      SCABLOTTB. 

[Urgimc  them  on.] 
Hones  of  Liberty! — demolish  every  trace  of  beauty  in  tlie 
place! 

Amid  a  scene  of  anarchic  rage  and  turmoil,  the  room  is  stripi  Stark. 
Caekac 
Wdl  done— noble  leveilera  of  the  age^PuU  the  boasted  cul- 
ture of  the  nobility  to  tlie  gutter. — Bravo! — We've  demdished 
the  old  nest;  now  to  hunt  the  young  hawk  down! 

Mob, 
Ayel-Ayel 

POTIN. 

[WmintiheUmhack.] 
StopI — La  Rocbejacquelein  is  found! 

SCAXLOTTB. 

Where  is  he? 

POTW. 

There — our  prisoner. 

SCAXLOTTB. 

Drag  him  to  the  river! 

Mob. 
Aye — to  the  river! 

POTIK. 

Stand  back! — He  beloogs  to  our  battalion. 
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Cabrac.  ^ 

What  inaolence  is  this?   We  demand  his  Hirrender  here — to  lu. 

Pot™. 
We  turreader  him  to  none  but  our  owe  Colonel. 

Caxrac. 
We  are  the  people  and  supreme ! — ^We  repment  the  civil  power    ' 
of  the  State,  that  rules  the  scddier. 

Mob. 
Aye!-Aye! 

Porm. 

ITo  Iht  SCHJHBBS.] 

Make   ready! — ^Aim! 

[Soldiers  aim,- — the  Mob  fail  hadi.] 
You're  ten  to  one. — G»ne  on,  you  civil  rulers,  and  taJce  him  if 
you  can. 

Casrac 
This  u  treason! 

SCARLOTTB. 

Aye — treason ! — Treason ! 
\The  Mob  froan. 

POTIK. 

Soldiers  have  no  rulers  but  their  oDicers! 

Cakrac. 
Someone  go  for  General  Kleber.    Bid  him  come  at  once — to 
quell  this  mutiny. 

Scablottb. 
I  will  brii^  him. 

[CTOsies.\ 
Death  to  all  who  dare  to  balk  the  peoi^'s  will! 
\ExU. 

BouxDorrE. 
Meantime,  Gtizen  Carrac,  we  have  some  prisoners  here  at 
hand  that  we  can  dispatch  at  once. 

Carrac 

How  many? 
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BOUSDOTTB. 

Five. — ^Two  njen,  and  three  women — perfect  beautiesL 

Casrac. 
Bravol  Their  beauty  and  their  lives  are  oursl 

[Cheers from  MoB.] 
Bring  them  tnl 

^ceunl  eigkt  Sans  Culottes.] 
Citizens,  we've  woo  to-day  a  glorious  victory. 

POTIN. 

There  he  goes  boasting,  when  he  never  struck  a.  blow. 

Caksac. 
Lei's  complete  our  triumph — [mjve  our  powei^— 

Mob. 
Bravo  1 — Bravo ! 

Casrac 
You  are  the  people! — You  are  France! — L^t  the  Nation  voice 
her  will  through  you.— What  shall  we  do  with  our  priaonen? 

BOUSDOTTB. 

KiUtbem. 

Mob. 
Aye— km  them- Idll  theml 

BOOSDOTTB. 

Drown  the  men  tike  puppies,  and  put  the  wocnea  to  public 
Bhamel 

Mob. 
Aye!  Ayet 

Carrac 


Enter  CmzsKS,  dratgrng  the  Dukb,  Gointoc,  DtANS,  Nan- 

BTTE,  and  AuNS,  a  ymMg  girt. 
The  Mob  poan  and  laugh  mockin^y. 
The  young  girl  is  dragged  forward'— hoo  Saks  Culotibs  can- 
tendmgjor  her. 

First  Sams  Counrs. 
She's  mine! 
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Sbcomd  Sams  CuLOTTB. 
You  liel— I  caught  tier  first! 

Alims. 
Mercyt— Kill  me  if  you  will) — but  spare  me  thisl 
Cakkac. 
[Laucking.] 
Citizens, — behold  j'our  victims! 
[Mob  rusk  forward  wiA  ferocious  jdls. 

DUKB. 

\Interposinii\ 
No,  no! — Let  my  grey  hairs  suffice! 
[The  Mob  pause. 

Paul. 
{Starting  up,  speaks  aside\ 
MyGod!— That  voice! 
{DuHng  what  foUows,  Paul — screened  from  the  Mob's  rim 
by  kit  soldier  GuABDB — expresses  in  pantomime  kis  am- 
flicHng  emotions. 

Camsac 
{To  Ike  Duo.] 
Who  are  you? 

Gouxoc. 
[Speakiut  quickly.] 
WeareGtiieiiioftbe Republic!— He  [Pointing  at  the  Duxx.] 
is  George  Leblanc — and  I,  Citizen  Gouroc  of  tlie  Committee  of 
PuUic  Safety. 

[Caxsac  and  Mob  draw  back  vtith  aHoniskment. 

Paul. 
[Aside.] 
And  Diane! — Ii  slie  there? — I  must  see! 

[Starts,  stops.] 
No,  00!— They  would  Icnow  me;  the  hour  is  not  upl 

Cakrac 
You,  Citizen  Gouroc? — I  don't  believe  it. 

GOUHOC. 

folding  out  Papers.] 
Here  are  our  credentials. 
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Carrac 
They  may  be  forgeries. 

Mob. 
Aye— fcffgeriesi  forgeries! 

Cakkac. 
[To  Ike  Mob.] 
Silence!    While  we  proceed  ia  our  examinatkxL 

[TIk  Mob  utter  low  murmurj,    Cabkac  ittnu  to  Namstts.] 
Who  are  you? 

Nambttb. 
[Adnmcing  dtfia^yA 
I  am  Gtizeness  Nanette  Potin. 

Pom*. 

[Atide.] 
My  wife! — 
[Sn^kt  behind  amradtt. 

Carkac. 
Ha,  wait! 

[Seeing  Dianb,  he  drags  her  forth.] 
By  the  gods! — here's  a  feaat  for  Ju{Hter  hinuelf.— ^leak  out, 
delidous  wench,  and  tell  us  who  you  are. 

Dianb. 
I  am  Diane — 

GOUBOC 
{ItiterrupUng  quickly.] 
She  a  DifUte  Gouroc — 

[PotnUng  at  the  DtJKB.] 
His  daughter  and  my  wife. 

Padl. 

[ExplodtHg.] 
Liar! 

[Alt  start  and  turn  toward  Paul,  who  speaks  aiwb.] 
God  help  me! — 1  forget;  the  hour  is  not  ended. 

Caskac. 
Who  is  it  calls  this  cidsen  a  liar? 
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GOUJOM. 
The  priBoner. 

Carxac 
Ab,  ha!    It  seems  be  knows  these  dtizeiu. — In  the  name  of  the 
law  and  the  Republic,  I  Bummon  instantly  as  a  witness  Henri 
de  la  Rochejacquelein. 

Dum. 
My  oouan  c^tured? 
[AU  turn  toteard  her,  amaaed. 

Gouxoc. 
[Starting.] 
My  God !— We're  lost! 

Cassac. 
So — the  prisoner  b  the  beauty's  counn. 

[To  GODROC.I 
Traitor!   You  have  lied. — This  convicts  you  all. 

Mob. 
To  tbe  guillotined— To  the  guillottne! 

BOUBDOTTE. 

Nol   A  narriage!    A  Republican  maniagel 

Mob. 
Ayel    A  marriaget    marriage! 
[BonsDOTTB  drags  forth  Nanette. 
Nambtie. 
What  ate  you  gtnng  to  do? 

BOURDOTTE. 

Tie  you  to  thb  man  and  throw  you  in  the  river.— That's  the 
way  we  marry  Royalists!  , 

ITkt  Mob  lavgh  mockingly. 

Nanbttb. 
[Skridting.] 
Help! 

POTCi.        I 

[Exf/hdinc.] 
Damnation! — ^Tongue  or  no  tcmgue,  I  must  save  her.      i 

[Bounds  foTWord  and  frets  kis  wife.} 
Nanette! 
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Nanbttb. 

[Ja^vUy  enAracitti  PonN.] 
Dodolphe! 

Cabrac 
What  does  this  mean? 

PoriN. 
This  is  my  wife;  the  wife  of  a  soldier  of  the  Republic,  and  so, 
sacred  to  her  country. 

SOLDIBKS. 

Aye!  Ayel 

POTIK. 

{PoitOhii  to  Gooitoc.) 
Do  what  you  like  with  him — for  such  cattle  as  he  deserve  to 
diet 

pikPUKOC  turns  and  glaaers.] 
Glarel    Who  cares?    I'masddier.    Tismy  turn  now! — ^Voil 
shall  pay  dearly  for  making  me  a  perjurer! 
[To  Mob.] 
Citizens,  this  devil  here  forced  me  bo  swear  falsely  against  a 
patriot. 

BouKDons. 
When  was  this? 

POTIN. 

Three  months  ago  in  Paris. — I  was  secretary  to  my  Section. — 
This  man  had  a  blank  warrant  signed  by  our  president,  I^uii 
Kauvar. — He  made  me  fill  it  in  with  the  name  of  the  Ehic  de 
Beaumont — and,  after,  falsely  swear  that  Kauvar  had  ordcfed 
the  arrest. 

{Cries  eftseeroHomfrem  Uu  Mob. 

DiANB. 
Fatberl   You  hear?    It  is  to  him  that  w<e  owe  oar  agony^ 
One  of  your  own  race. 

POTIH. 

Kauvar  was  his  friend— this  dog  betrayed  Uml 
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Nahkttb. 
Vet,  ivliile  he  hinuelf  was  all  the  time  a  Marqula  b  diigui»ei 

Paol. 
He,  my  friend— a  traitor! 

Cauac. 


Death  to  him!   To  the  river!    Drown  him  I 
[Thty  teiMt  Gousoc. 

GOUROC. 

[BreaJtint  away  from  them^ 
Flenda — I  defy  you,  and  escape  you !  ; 

{Draws  piskd,  fires,  andJaUs  dead.  | 

BOUSSOTTK. 

[Feeling  Gousoc 's  breast. \ 
Dead. — Dead  as  potted  pork. 

Carrac. 
And  the  peofJe  cheated  of  their  just  revei^cel 
CinzBNS  bear  Gouroc's  body  off. 

BOUKDOTTB. 

Ah,  look,  we  have  itill  the  old  Aristo  and  his  daughter! 

Mob. 
Ayeh-Ayel  Away  with  themi   Away  with  themi 
[They  rusk  on  the  Dukb  and  Diane. 

Paul. 
MyGodI   Wai  tbii  hour  never  end? 
Cauac. 
[To  Ou  Mob.] 
Here!   Strip  her!    Drive  her  to  her  death! 
[The  Mob  Aotrfi.— Diams  breaks  from  Carrac.— 5(/f  ioUf. 

PAtn. 
IWiA  a  cry  ^joy.\ 
The  hour  itrikc*!— -I'm  freel 
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[Cakrac  seius  DiANS  agfiin  attd  drags  her  to  the  centre  of  ike 

Oate. 
Ruskit^    from  his  concealed  posiiioH,  Paul  Uari  DiANB, 

fainting,  from  Ike  arms  of  Cakkac,  whom  he  fiings  to  the 

ground — warning  back  Ike  Mob,  tnte  pause  for  a  moment, 

tiaring  in  amaiement. 

BOUKDOTTB. 
Ha — the  brigand — kill  him! — 
Mob. 
[AdtoMcing.] 
KUI  him!— Km  him! 

POTW. 
[Aiming,  witk  Soldiers.] 
Halt! — He  IB  our  fnisoner. 
[Tkt  Mob  recoil. 

Paul. 
IflMiptic  0/  his  coat  and  hat,] 
No!   Not  your  priionerl   Your  officer!— Captain  on  Kleber's 
staff:  Captain  Paul  Kauvar. 

DlANB. 
[Witk  a  cry—qutvering,  incTed«ious.\ 
Paul!— Alivel 

Paul. 
Heaven  i>  merciful  at  last! 
[He  takes  her  in  his  arms. 

Porn*. 
By  the  gods,  it  ia!— The  Citiien  Kauvarl 

GoujOM. 
Then  La  Rodieiacqueldn  has  got  away? 

CAUtAC. 

[AuMiC,  to  Paul.] 
If  you  are  a  aoldier  of  the  Republic,  how  ia  it  we  £nd  you  in 
'  the  coat  of  a  tn^and? 

Paul. 
'    That'i  my  affair,  not  youn. 
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Cakkac. 
WhatI    You  reiuse  to  answer?    [Comt»t  dote  to  PavL\    Do 
you  know  who  I  am? 

Paul. 
\WUh  quiet,  increasing  intensity,  b^ore  wkiek  CaUUC  is 
utterly  cowed.] 

Ye», — Carrac — an  anarchist — a  fiend — in  the  name  of  liberty  \ 
invoking  the  tyranny  of  teiTOT!  Anassaasin — shouting  fraternity 
and  committing  fratricide !  A  libertine — claiming  equality  with 
the  good,  while  ravishing  the  pure!  A  monster — part  vulture, 
port  toad — who,  in  the  holy  name  of  progress,  makes  our  Country 
and  our  Cause  revoltii^  to  the  world ! 

BOUKDOTTB. 

Ha!    Seel    Carrac  recdls!    He's  found  his  match  at  last^ 
[The  Mob  laugh  and  jeer. 

SCARLOTTB. 

[Appeatv^.] 
Room  there! — Room  for  General  Kleber. 

Mob. 
[FaOmg  back  on  both  n&jj 
Klebert— Kleber!— Long  Uve  Kleberl 

Klbbss. 
[£Hten»c  with  three  Officers.] 
I  am  told  there  is  mutiny — treason  here.    Who  and  where 
are  tbeaconed? 

Casxac 
[Pointing  at  Pavi..] 
There  stands  the  worst  of  them! 

Klsbbk. 
lAOoundod.] 

Captain  Kauvar! — Of  what  is  he  accused? 

Casxac. 
Treachery  to  Francel    He  has  worn  the  colours  of  the  Royal 
Cause. 

GODJON. 

We  arrested  him  as  Rochejacqueiein, 
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Carrac. 

Whom  he  has  aided  to  escape. 

Klbbex. 
A  terrible  chai^l  The  punishment  is  instant  death. — Captain 
Kauvar,  what  have  you  to  say? 

Paul. 

But  tittle. — I  led  last  night  the  band  of  men  who  mined  the 

Faubourg  and  cleared  the  road  for  our  anny  to  advance. 

Klebbk. 

A  desperate  undertaking,  crowned  with  great  success! — We 

gave  you  all  up  as  dead. 

Paot, 

We  should  have  been,  but  for  the  clemency  of  Rochejacque- 

lein.    He  spared  my  men,  and  put  me  on  parole.    He  could  have 

shot  ui  ail,  but  by  letting  him  escape  I  saved  the  band  of  patriots 

to  whom  our  army  owes  its  victory  to-day. 

[AU  cheer. 

Klbbbk. 
Captain  Kauvar,  you  did  right! 
[The  Mob  cheer. 

Cakkac. 
Citizens,  the  watchword  sent  from  Robespierre  to  Vendte  was 
this:  "Death  without  mercy  to  the  Aristocrats." 
[PnitUng  at  the  Dvks.] 
Here  is  one,  at  least;  I  claim  him  for  the  giullodne. 

Mob. 
Aye — to  the  guillotine!    To  the  guillotinel 
Klebsk. 
[At  Ihe  Mob  rtak  on  Ihe  Duke.] 
Halt) 

[The  MoafaU  back.] 
Citizen^  I  bring  you  glorious  news!   Tbew  deapatdtes  have 
just  reached  me  on  the  field.   They  come  from  the  National  Con- 
vention at  the  Capitol  of  France.    Listen! 
Vteodi.] 
"The  tyrant  Robeaplene  has  been  |uUlQtioed,    The  nofa  of 
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terror  is  at  an  end.    Proclaim  amnesty,  mercy,  and  fraternity 
to  all  Frenchmen  in  Vendue." 
[AU  cheer. 

Caxkac. 
Robeq»erre  deadl    What  will  the  people  do  mtbotit  the 
guillotine? 

Paul. 
Drive  anarchista  and  Carracs  out  of  Francel         ] 

BOURDOTTE. 

Aye!   Away  with  him!   Away  with  him! 
[Rushing  on  Carrac,  the  Mob  neoiiy  tear  him  to  pieces  as 
tkey  bear  him  away. 

SCARLOTTE. 

[Fighling  At  MoB.] 
Ingrates — traitors — dogs — ye   shall    not  harm   him— back! 
back!  back! 

\EMt,  facing  Ihe  Mob,  and  trying  to  save  Cakxac 

Jbak. 

[Bounding  in  from  pond,  speaks  to  PAin-l 
You  see  I  have  returned  I 

DVKB. 

And  tbe  General? 

Jean. 
Has  escaped  to  Eo^and,  [Pointing  to  Paul.)  thanks  to  him. 

Klbbeb. 
[Tahing  a  cross  from  kts  own  breasl,and  adtancing  to  Paul.] 
Captain  Kauvar,  you  risked  almost  certain  death  to  purchase 
victory  for  France.     In  the  name  of  the  Republic,  I  decorate 
you  for  heroic  courage  on  the  field! 

[He  places  the  cross  on  Paul's  breast.    Alt  cheer. 

DOKB. 
{Extending  his  hand  to  Paul.] 
My  son! —  1 

(Paul  clasps  it. 
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DiAHB. 

At  last,  thank  God,  dear  France  is  free  of  tyrants. 

Patjl. 
Liberty  is  wed  to  Juotjce,  and  Anardiy  is  coded! 

CuSTADf. 

End  cf  On  Play, 
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BRONSON  HOWARD 
(1843-1908) 

The  present  Editor  has  just  read  through  some  of  the  viva- 
cious correspondence  of  Bronson  Howard— a  sheaf  of  tetters  sent 
by  him  to  Brander  Matthews  during  a  long  intercourse.  The 
time  thus  spent  brings  sharply  to  mind  the  salient  qualittes  of 
the  man— his  nobility  of  character,  his  soundness  of  mind,  hit 
graciousness  of  manner,  and  his  thorough  understandii^;  of  the 
dramatic  tools  of  his  day  and  generation.  To  Icnow  Bronson 
Howard  was  to  be  treated  to  just  that  human  quality  which  he 
put  into  even  his  hastily  penned  notes — and,  as  in  conversation 
with  him,  so  in  his  letters  there  are  repeated  flashes  of  s^;e 
comment  and  of  good  native  wit  Not  too  often  can  we  malce 
the  plea  for  the  gathering  and  preserving  of  such  material. 
Autobiography,  after  all,  is  what  biography  ought  to  be — it  is 
the  live  portrait  by  the  side  of  which  a  mere  appreciative  sketch 
fades.  I  have  looked  through  the  "Memorial"  volume  to  Bron- 
son Howard,  issued  by  the  American  Dramatists  Club  C1910), 
and  read  the  well-tempered  estimates,  the  random  reminis- 
cences. But  these  do  not  recall  the  Bronson  Howard  known  to 
me,  as  to  BO  many  others — who  gleams  so  charmingly  in  this 
correspondence.  Bronson  Howard's  plays  may  not  last— 
"Fantine,"  "Saratc^a,"  "Diamonds,"  "Moorcraft,"  "Ullian's 
Last  Love" — these  are  mere  names  in  theatre  history,  and  they 
are  very  out  of  date  on  the  printed  page,  "The  Banker's  Daugh- 
ter," "Old  Love  Letters"  and  "Hurricanes"  would  scarcely 
revive,  so  changed  our  comedy  treatment,  so  differendy  psychd- 
ogized  our  emotion.  Not  many  years  ago  the  man^erial 
expedient  was  resorted  to  of  re- vampii^  "The  Henrietta" — but  its 
spirit  would  not  behave  in  new-fangled  style,  and  the  magic  of 
Robson  and  Crane  was  broken.  In  the  American  drama's 
groping  for  "society"  comedy,  one  might  put  "Saratoga,"  and 
even  "Aristocracy,"  in  advance  of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  "Fashba" 
and  Mrs.  Bateman's  "Self;"  in  the  evolution  of  domestic  prob* 
lems,  "Young  Mrs,  Winthn^"  is  interesting  as  an  early  breaker 
of  American  soil.    But  one  can  hardly  say  that,  either  for  the 
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theatre  or  for  the  library,  Bronson  Howard  is  a  permanent 
factor.  Yet  his  iDfluence  on  the  theatre  is  permanent;  his 
moral  force  ia  aomething  that  should  be  perpetuated.  Whatever 
he  said  on  subjects  pertaining  to  his  craft — his  commenta  on 
(rfay-makii^  most  especially, — was  illuminating  and  judidous. 
I  have  been  privileged  to  read  the  comments  sent  by  him  to 
Professor  Mat-thews  during  the  period  of  their  collaboration 
together  over  "Peter  Stuyvesant;"  they  are  practical  suggea- 
tions,  revealing  the  peculiar  way  in  which  a  dramatist's  mind 
shapes  material  for  a  three  hours'  traffic  of  the  stage — the  will- 
ti^ness  to  sacrifice  situation,  expreasion — any  detail,  in  fact, 
that  dogs  the  action.  Through  the  years  of  their  acquaintance, 
Howard  and  Matthews  were  continually  wrangling  good- 
naturedly  about  the  relation  of  drama  -to  literature.  AfHttpoa 
of  an  article  by  Matthews  in  The  Forum,  Howard  once  wrote: 
I  note  that  you  regard  the  'divorce'  of  the  drama  from  literature 
as  unfortunate.  I  think  the  divorce  should  be  made  absolute  and 
final;  that  the  Drama  should  no  more  be  wedded  to  literature,  oa  one 
hand,  than  it  is  to  the  art  of  painting  on  the  other,  or  to  musk  w 
mechanical  science.  Rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  we  diould 
recognise  poligamy  for  the  Drama;  and  all  the  arts,  with  litetature, 
its  Harem.  Literature  may  be  Chief  Sultana — but  not  too  jealous. 
She  is  always  claiming  too  large  a  share  of  her  master's  attcntiDa, 
and  turning  up  her  nose  at  the  rest.  I  have  felt  this  so  Strang,  at 
times,  as  to  warmly  deny  that  I  was  a  'hterary  man',  inaisting  on 
being  a  'dramatist'. 

Then,  in  the  same  note,  he  adds  in  pendl:  "Saw  'Ghosts'  last 
night  Great  work  of  art!  Ibsen  a  brute,  personally,  for  writing 
it." 

In  one  of  the  "Stuyvesant"  communications,  Howard  is 
calculating  on  the  cumulative  value  of  interest;  and  he  analyzes 
it  in  this  mathematical  way: 

So  hr  as  the  Important  act  is  concerned,  I  have  felt  that  this  part 
of  it  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  problem  before  us.  We  were  certain 
of  a  good  beginning  of  the  act  and  a  good,  rafsd,  dramatic  end; 
but  the  middle  and  body  of  it  I  felt  needed  much  attention  to  make 
the  act  sabstantial  and  satisfactory.  To  tell  the  truth,  1  was  quietly 
mrryiog  a  bit  over  this  part  of  the  (^y,  while  you  were  expressing 
your  anxiety  about  the  and  act — whkJi  never  bothered  me.  Tboe 
Miuf  be  and  acts  and  there  mitsl  be  last  acts — audiences  resign 
themselves  to  them;  but  3rd  ax:ta — in  4  and  5  act  plays — they 
smut  on,  and  win  have  them  good.  The  only  exoqAioa  »  when  yon 
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Mtoniih  tbem  with  a  good  and  act — tkea  they'll  take  their  liecta 
in  the  3rd — and  wake  up  for  the  4th. 

This  paychok^cal  time-table  ihows  how  calculating  the 
dramatist  has  to  be,  how  precise  in  his  framework,  how  ^taring 
of  his  number  of  words.    In  another  note,  Howard  uys: 

This  would  leave  the  acta  sqiieexed  "dry",  about  aa  fdlowa: — 
Act  I,  35  minutei;  Act  a,  30;  Act  3,  45;  Act  4,  ao— total,  130— 
a  hrs.,  10  min.,  curtain  up:  entr'acts,  35  min.  Total — 3  hn,,  33  min. 
— Stao  to  10:53. 

There  are  a  thousand  extraneous  considerations  bothering 
a  play  that  never  enter  into  the  evolution  of  any  other  fonn  of 
art.  After  seeing  W.  H.  Crane,  who  played  "Peter  Stuyvesant" 
when  it  was  given,  Howard  writes  Matthews  of  ttie  wisdom 
shown  by  the  actor  in  his  criticism  of  "points"  to  be  changed  and 
■trengthened  in  the  manuscript. 

"A  good  actor,"  he  declares,  "whom  I  always  regard  as  an 
original  creator  in  art — beginning  at  the  point  where  the  drama- 
tist's  pen  stops — approaches  a  subject  from  such  a  radically 
different  direction  that  we  writers  cannot  study  his  impresnons 
too  carefully  in  revising  oiu-  work."  Sometimes,  conventions 
seiaed  the  humourous  side  of  Howard.  From  England,  around 
1883,  he  wrote,  "Methinks  there  is  danger  in  the  feeling  expressed 
about  'local  colourii^.'  English  manners  would  put  the 
Garden  of  Eden  in  Devonshire,  if  you  adapted  Paradise  Lost  tor 
them — and  insist  on  giving  Adam  an  eye-^ass  and  a  title." 

Howard  was  above  all  an  American;  he  was  always  empha- 
nzii^  his  nationality;  and  this  largely  because  the  English 
managers  chai^fed  "Saratoga"  to  "Br^hton,"  and  "The  Bank- 
er's Daughter"  to  "The  Old  Love  and  the  New."  I  doubt 
whether  he  relished  William  Archer's  inclusion  of  him  in  a 
volume  of  "English  I>ramatiBts  of  To-day,"  even  though  that 
critic's  excuse  was  that  he  "may  be  said  to  occupy  a  place  among 
English  dramatists  somewhat  similar  to  that  occupied  by  Mr. 
Henry  James  among  English  novelists."  Howard  was  quick  to 
assert  his  Americanism,  and  to  his  home  town  he  wrote  a  letter 
from  London,  in  1884,  disclaiming  the  accusation  that  he  was 
hiding  his  local  inheritance  behind  a  French  technique  and  a 
protracted  stay  abroad  on  business.  He  married  an  English 
woman — the  sister  of  the  late  St  Charles  Wyndham — and  it 
was  due  to  the  latter  that  several  of  his  plays  were  transplanted 
and  that  Howard  planned  collaboration  with  Sir  Charlea  Young. 
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But  Howard  was  part  of  American  life — born  of  the  middle 
West,  and  shouldering  a  gun  during  the  Civil  War  to  guard  the 
Canadian  border  near  Detroit  against  a  possible  sympathetic 
Uprising  for  the  Confederacy.  Besides  which — a  fact  which 
makes  the  title  of  "Dean  of  the  American  Drama"a  legitimate 
insignia, — when,  tn  1870,  he  stood  firm  against  the  prejudices 
of  A.  M.  Palmer  and  Lester  Wallack,  shown  toward  "home 
industry,"  he  was  maintaining  the  right  of  the  American  drama- 
tist. He  was  always  preaching  the  American  spirit,  always 
analyzing  American  character,  always  watching  and  encourag- 
ii^  American  thought. 

Howard  was  a  scholar,  with  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
as  a  dramatist  should  have.  Evidently,  during  the  collaboration 
with  Professor  Matthews  on  "Stuyvesant,"  discussion  must  have 
arisen  as  to  the  form  of  English  "New  Amsterdamers,"  under 
Kniclcerbocker  rule,  would  use.  For  it  called  forth  one  of 
Howard's  breezy  but  exact  comments,  as  follows: 

A  few  more  words  about  the  "Engliah"  question:  As  I  said,  it 
Beenu  to  me,  academical  correctneaa,  among  the  higher  characters, 
will  give  a  prim,  old-faahioned  tone:  and  you  can  look  after  this, 
as  all  my  own  work  has  been  in  the  opponte  directilm  in  art.  I 
have  given  it  no  thought  in  writing  this  piece,  bo  far. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  spedat  points  to  be  on  the  alert 
for,  even  in  the  best  present-day  use  of  English: — some  wcrds  aie 
absolutely  correct,  now,  yet  based  on  events  or  movements  in  his- 
tory  since  1660.  An  evident  illustration  is  the  word  "boulevard" 
for  a  wide  street  or  road;  so  "avenue,"  in  same  sense,  is  New  Vorkese 
and  London  imitation— -even  imitated  from  ua,  I  imagine,  in  Paris: 
this  would  give  a  nineteenth  century  tone;  while  an  "avenue  lined 
with  trees  in  a  bowery"  would  not.  Don't  understand  that  I  am 
telling  you  things.  I'm  only  illustrating — to  let  you  know  What 
especial  things  in  language  I  hope  you  will  keep  your  eye  on.  Of 
course  Antuke  couldn't  be  "electrified" — but  you  may  find  many 
less  evident  blunders  than  that  would  be.  She  might  be  shocked, 
but  couldn't  "receive  a  shock."  We  need  free  colloquial  slai^  and 
common  expressions;  but  while  "get  out"  seems  all  right  from 
StuyBesatit  to  Botflfditi,  for  Barry  to  say  "Skedadk"  would  put  him 
in  the  S/th  New  York  Vols.,  1861-^.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  we  have 
any  more  classic  and  revered  slang  than  that  wcm^. 

The  evident  ease,  yet  thoroughness,  with  which  Mr.  Howard 
prepared  for  his  many  tasks,  u  seen  in  his  extended  reading 
among  Civil  War  records,  before  writing  "Shenandoah."   The 
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Mine  "knowledge"  Knae  must  have  been  a  constant  incentive 
to  Profeaaor  Matthews,  in  the  preparation  of  "Peter 
Stuyvcsant." 

"The  manual  of  anna,"  Howard  declares,  "is  iimply  great.  I  think 
we  can  get  the  miuketa  pointed  at  Barkel  in  about  4  or  5  orders,  bow- 
ever;  taking  the  more  picturesque  ones,  bo  far  as  may  be  poeaible.  I 
went  over  the  (State)  litwarian's  letter  with  a  nephew  with  the  most 
modemof  military  traimng:  andasl  wasatanulitaTyK;hooliai86o — 
juK  two  centuries  after  our  perkid — we  had  fun  together.  Even 
with  an  old  mu^e  loader — Scott'a  Tactics —  it  was  "Load  and  fiie 
in  ten  modoiM,"  new  antiquated  with  the  breech-k>adera  of  to-day. 
The  same  operation,  in  1663,  requined  a8  motions,  as  we  counted. 
By  the  bye,  did  I  tell  you  that  I  found  the  flint-lock  invented  (in 
Spain)  in  iGij — and  it  "eoon"  spread  over  Europe?  I  felt,  however, 
that  the  intervening  37  years  would  hardly  have  carried  it  to  New 
Amsterdam;  eqtecially  as  the  colony  was  ne^ected  in  such  matters. 

From  these  excerpts  it  is  apparent  that  Howard  had  no 
deluuons  regarding  the  "work"  side  of  the  theatre;  he  was 
continually  insisting  that  dramatic  art  was  dependent  upon  the 
artisatt  aspects  which  underlay  it.  This  he  maintained,  especially  ' 
in  contradiction  to  fictbnai  theorieB  upheld  by  the  adherents  of 
W.  D.  Howells. 

One  often  asks  why  a  man,  thus  so  serious  and  thorough  in 
his  approach  toward  life,  should  have  been  so  tranmtorily 
mannered  in  his  plays,  and  the  reason  may  be  in  the  very  artisan 
character  of  his  work.  Mr.  Howard  delivered  a  lecture  before 
the  Shakespeare  Society  of  Harvard  University,  at  Sanders 
Theatre,  in  1S86  (later  given,  1889,  before  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Qub,  in  New  York),  and  he  called  it  "The  Autobiography 
of  a  Play."  In  the  course  of  it,  he  illustrated  how,  in  his  own 
play,  called  "Lillian's  Last  Love,"  in  1673,  which  one  year 
later  became  "The  Banker's  Daughter,"  he  had  to  ot>ey  certain 
unfailing  laws  of  dramatic  construction  during  the  alterations 
and  re-writing.  He  never  stated  a  requirement  he  was  not 
himself  willing  to  abide  by.  When  he  instructed  the  Harvard 
students,  he  was  merely  elucidating  his  own  theatre  education. 
"Submit  yourselves  truly  and  unconditionally,"  he  admonished, 
"to  the  laws  of  dramatic  truth,  so  far  as  you  can  discover  them 
by  honest  mental  exertion  and  observation.  Do  not  mistake  any 
mere  defiance  of  these  laws  for  originality.  You  might  as 
well  show  your  originality  by  defying  the  law  of  gravitation," 
Mr.  Howard  was  not  one  toposeas  the  oracle  of  a  new  technique; 
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in  this  essay  he  merely  stated  sincerely  his  experience  in  a  craft, 
as  a  clinical  lecturer  demonstrates  certain  established  methods  of 
treatment. 

In  bis  fAaya,  vivacity  and  quick  humour  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Lilce  his  contemporary  workers,  he  was  alive 
to  toiHCs  of  the  hour,  but,  unlike  them,  he  looked  ahead,  and  so, 
as  I  have  stated  in  my  "The  American  Dramatist,"  one  can  find 
profit  in  contrasting  his  "Baron  Rudolph"  with  Charles  Klein's 
"Daughters  o(  Men,"  his  "The  Henrietta"  with  Klein's 
"The  Lion  and  Mouse,"  and  his  "The  Young  Mrs.  Wnthrop" 
with  Alfred  Sutro's  "The  Walls  of  Jericha"  He  was  an  ardent 
reader  of  plays,  as  his  library — bequeathed  to  the  American 
Dramatists  Club,  which  he  founded — bears  witness.  The  fact 
is,  he  studied  Restoration  drama  as  closely  as  he  did  the  modem 
French  stage.  How  often  he  had  to  defend  himself  in  the  press 
from  the  accusation  of  plagiarism,  merely  because  he  was 
complying  with  the  stage  conventions  of  the  moment! 

It  is  unfortunate  that  his  note-books  arc  not  available.  But 
luckily  he  wrote  an  article  at  one  time  which  shows  his  method 
of  thrashing  out  the  moral  matrix  of  a  scenario  himself.  It  is 
called  "Old  Dry  Ink,"  Howard's  irony  slayed  the  vulgar, 
but,  because  in  some  quarters  his  trony  was  not  liked,  he  was 
criticized  for  his  vulgarities.  Archer,  for  example,  early  laid 
this  defect  to  the  influence  of  the  Wyndham  policy,  in  London, 
of  courting  blatant  immorality  in  plays  for  the  stage. 

Howard's  femininity,  in  comparison  with  Fitch's,  was  equally 
as  observant;  it  was  not  as  literarity  brilliant  in  its  "small  talk." 
But  though  the  effervescent  chatter,  handled  with  increasing 
dexterity  by  him,  is  now  old-fashioned,  "Old  Dry  Ink"  shows 
that  the  scenes  in  his  plays  were  not  merely  cleverly  arrived  at, 
but  were  philosophically  digested.  How  different  the  dialogue 
from  the  notes! 

This  article  was  written  in  1906;  it  conveys  many  impressions 
of  eariy  feminine  stru^les  for  political  independence.  The  (act 
is,  Mr.  Howard  often  expressed  his  disappointment  over  the 
showing  women  made  in  the  creative  arts,  and  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  let  the  bars  down  in  his  own  profession  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  during  his  life-time,  women  dramatists  were  not 
admitted  as  members  into  the  club  he  founded. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  two  other  articles  by  Mr.  Howard — 
one,  "Trash  on  the  St£^e,"  included  in  the  "Memorial"  volume; 
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the  other,  on  "The  American  Drama,"  which  is  reproduced 
here,  because,  written  in  1906,  and  published  in  a  now  obsolete 
newspaper  magazine,  it  is  difficult  of  procuring,  and  stands, 
possibly,  for  Mr.  Howard's  final  perspective  of  a  native  drama 
be  did  ao  much  to  make  known  as  native. 

The  most  naUonal  of  Howard's  plays  is  "Shenandoah;"  it 
is  chosen  for  the  present  volume  as  representative  of  the  military 
drama,  of  which  there  are  not  many  examples,  considering  the 
Civil  War  possibilities  for  stage  effect.  Clyde  Fitch's  "Barbara 
Frietchie,"  James  A.  Heme's  "Griffith  Davenport,"  Fyles  and 
Belasco's  "The  Giri  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  Gillette's  "Secret  Ser- 
vice," and  William  DeMille's  "The  Warrens  of  Virginia" — a 
mere  dieaf  beside  the  Revolutionary  list  which  might  be 
comiuled. 

According  to  one  authority,  "Shenandoah"  was  built  upon  the 
foundations  of  a  play  by  Howard,  produced  at  Macauley's 
Theatre,  I.ouisville,  Kentucky.  As  stated  by  Professor  Mat- 
thews, the  facts  are  that  Howard  took  a  piece,  "Drum  Tape,"  to 
Lester  Wallack;  who,  true  to  his  English  tradition,  said  that  if  it 
was  changed  in  time  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  Crimean,  he 
might  consider  it.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  the  cast  of 
characters,  as  first  given  under  the  management  of  Montgomery 
Field,  at  the  old  Boston  Museum,  November  19,  1888,  be  com- 
pared with  the  prc^am  of  the  New  York  Star  Theatre,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1889,  it  will  be  found  that  the  manuscript  must  have 
been  considerably  altered  and  shifted,  before  it  reached  the 
timpe  now  offered  liere  as  the  authenric  text.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  it  was  not  considered  a  "go"  in  Boston;  we  are  informed 
that  such  managers  as  Palmer  and  Henry  R  Abbey  prophesied 
dire  end  for  the  piece.  But  Charles  Frohman  hastened  to  Boston, 
on  the  advice  of  his  brother,  Daniel,  and,  giving  half-interest 
in  the  piece  to  Al  Hayman,  he  arranged  with  Field  for  rights, 
procured  "rime"  at  the  Star  Theatre  with  Bumham,  and,  as  Is 
told  in  "C.F.'s"  biography,  hastened  to  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
to  talk  with  Howard.  According  to  this  source,  he  said  to  the 
playwright: 

"You  are  a  very  great  dramatist,  Mr.  Howard,  and  I  am  only  a 
theatrical  manager,  but  I  think  I  can  see  where  a  possible  improve- 
ment mi|^t  be  made  in  the  play.  For  one  thing,  I  think  two  acts 
■houhl  be  merged  into  one,  aiid  I  don't  think  you  have  made  enough 
out  td  Sheridan's  ride." 
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The  opening  n^ht,  with  General  Sherman  in  the  audience, 
was  a  memorable  occasion.  It  was  the  beginning  cA  "C.  F.'b" 
rapid  rise  to  managerial  imporunce,  it  ushered  in  the  era  of 
numberless  road  companies  playing  the  same  piece,  it  met  with 
long  "runs,"  and  the  royalty  statements  mounted  steadily  id 
bulk  for  Howard.    It  was  the  success  of  the  hour. 

But  "Shenandoah"  is  undoubtedly  conventional;  its  melo- 
dramatic effects  are  dependent  on  stage  presentment  rather  than 
on  the  printed  page.  In  fact,  so  much  an  artisan  of  the  theatre 
was  Mr.  Howard  that  he  was  always  somewhat  skeptica!  of  the 
modem  drama  in  print  When  he  was  persuaded  to  issue  his 
last  piece,  "Kate,"  in  book  form,  he  consented  to  the  publisher's 
maakii^  it  as  a  novel  in  dialogue,  ho^Hng  thus,  as  his  prefatory 
note  states,  "to  carry  the  imagination  directly  to  scenes  of  real 
life  and  not  to  the  stage."  To  the  last  there  was  a  distinction 
in  his  mind  between  literature  and  the  drama.  It  is  since  this 
was  written  that  the  play  form,  nervous  and  quick,  even  in  its 
printed  shape,  has  become  widely  accepted. 

"Shenandoah"  is  a  play  of  pictorial  elTects  and  swiftly  chang- 
ing sentiment.  Were  there  a  national  repertory,  this  would  be 
included  among  the  plays,  not  because  of  its  literary  quality, 
but  because  of  the  spirit  to  be  drawn  from  its  situations,  framed 
expressly  for  the  stage,  and  because  of  its  pictures,  dependent 
wholly  upon  stage  accessory.  It  is  an  actable  play,  and  most  of 
our  prominent  actors,  coming  out  of  the  period  of  the  late  80's, 
had  training  in  it. 
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THE  AMERICAN  DRAMA 

by 

Bkonson  Howahd 

In  conndering  the  present  standing  of  the  Am^ican  drama, 
compared  with  the  time  when  there  was  little  or  nothing  worthy 
of  the  name,  the  one  significant  fact  has  been  the  gradual  growth 
of  a  body  of  men  engaged  in  writing  plays.  Up  to  the  time  I 
started  in  1870,  American  plays  had  been  written  only  sporadi- 
cally here  and  there  by  men  and  women  who  never  met  each 
other,  who  had  no  personal  acquaintance  of  any  kind,  no  sympa- 
thies, no  exchange  of  views;  in  fact,  no  means  of  building  up  such 
a  body  of  thought  in  connection  with  thdr  art  as  is  necessary  to 
fmm  what  is  called  a  school. 

In  what  we  now  style  Broadway  productions  the  tate  Augustin 
Daly  stood  absolutdy  alone,  seemg  no  other  future  for  his  own 
dramatic  works  except  by  his  own  presentation  of  them.  Except 
for  Daly,  I  was  practically  alone;  but  he  offered  me  the  same 
opportunity  and  promise  for  the  future  that  he  had  given  to 
himself.  From  him  developed  a  school  of  managers  willing  and 
eager  to  produce  American  plays  on  American  subjects.  Other 
writers  began  to  drop  into  the  profeseioa;  but  still  they  seldom 
met,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1890  that  they  suddenly  di^ 
covered  themselves  as  a  body  of  dramatists.  This  was  at  a 
private  supper  given  at  the  Lotos  Club  to  the  veteran  play- 
wright Charles  Gaylor,  who  far  antedated  Daly  himself.  To  the 
astonishment  of  those  making  the  list  of  guests  for  that  supper, 
upward  of  fifty  men  writing  in  America  who  produced  plays 
were  prtrfessionally  entitled  to  invitations,  and  thirty-five  were 
actually  present  at  the  supper.  A  toast  to  seven  women  writer^ 
not  present  was  also  honoured. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  American  Dramatists  Club.  The 
moment  these  men  began  to  know  each  other  personally,  the 
process  of  intellectual  attrition  began,  which  will  probably 
result  eventually  in  a  strong  school.  That  supper  took  place 
only  sixteen  years  afio;  so  we  are  yet  only  in  the  beginning  (rf  the 
great  movement.    Inddentally,  it  ia  also  necessarily  the  begin- 
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ning  of  a.  school  of  dramatic  criticism  of  that  art.  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  a  body  of  critics,  merely  learned  In  the  dramatic 
art  of  Europe,  can  be  regarded  as  forming  a  school  of  America. 

To  go  to  Paris  to  finish  your  education  in  dramatic  art, 
and  return  to  New  York  and  make  comments  on  what  you  see 
in  the  theatre,  is  not  to  be  an  American  dramatic  critic,  nor  does 
it  tend  in  any  way  to  found  a  school  of  American  dramatic 
criticism.  The  same  is  true  of  the  man  who  remains  in  New 
York  and  gets  his  knowledge  of  the  drama  from  reading  fc««ign 
newspapers  and  books. 

I  stated  in  a  former  article  in  this  magazine,  "First  N^hts  in 
London  and  New  York,"  that  is  was  only  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  that  a  comparison  between  the  cities  and  the 
conditions  had  become  possible,  for  the  reason  that  prior  to  that 
time  there  was  really  no  American  drama.  There  were  a  few 
American  plays,  and  their  first  productions  did  not  assume  the 
least  importance  as  social  events.  As  far  as  any  comparison  is 
possible  between  the  early  American  dramatists  (I  mean  the 
first  of  the  dramatists  who  were  the  starting  point  In  the  later 
'6o's  and  early  '70's)  and  those  of  the  present  day,  I  think  of 
only  two  important  points.  There  was  one  advantage  in  each 
case.  The  earlier  dramatists  had  their  choice  of  many  great 
1  typical  American  characters,  such  as  represented  in  Solon 
'  Shingk,  Colonel  Sellers,  Joshua  Wkticomb,  BardweU  Slote,  Hose, 
Davy  Crockett,  Pudd'nkead  Wilson,  and  many  others. 

This  advantage  was  similar  in  a  small  way  to  the  tremendous 
advantage  that  the  earliest  Greek  dramatists  bad  in  treating 
the  elemental  emotions;  on  the  other  hand,  we  earlier  writers 
in  America  were  liable  to  many  errors,  some  of  them  actually 
childish,  which  the  young  dramatist  of  to-day,  in  constant  asso- 
ciation with  his  fellow  playwrights,  and  placing  his  work  almost 
in  daily  comparison  with  theirs,  could  not  commit.  To  do  so  a 
man  would  have  to  be  a  much  greater  fool  than  were  any  of  us; 
and  the  general  improvement  in  the  technical  work  of  f^ys  by 
young  dramatists  now,  even  plays  that  are  essentially  weak  and 
which  fail,  is  decided  encouragement  and  satisfaction  to  one  of 
my  age  who  can  look  back  over  the  whole  movement. 

The  American  dramatist  of  to-day,  without  those  great  and 

specially  prominent  American  characters  who  stood,  as  it  were, 

I   ready  to  go  on  the  stage,  has  come  to  make  a  closer  study  of 

'    American  society  than  his  predecessors  (Ud.   They  are  keen  also 
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in  Mizing  strikingly  marked  new  types  in  American  Ufe  as  they 
developed  before  the  public  from  decade  to  decade. 

A  notable  instance  is  the  exploitation  by  Charles  Klein  of  the 
present-day  captain  of  industry  in  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 
The  leading  character  in  the  play  is  differentiated  on  the  stage, 
as  in  life,  from  the  Wall  Street  giant  of  about  1890,  as  illustrated 
in  one  of  my  own  plays,  'The  Henrietta."  Mr.  Klein's  character 
of  the  financial  magnate  has  developed  in  this  country  since  my 
active  days  of  playwriting,  and  the  younger  dramatist  was 
lying  in  wait,  ready  for  him,  and  ready  to  seize  his  peculiarities 
for  Bt^e  purposes. 

Another  thing  is  the  fact  that  our  dramatists  are  doing  what 
our  literary  men  have  done,  namely,  availing  themselves  of  the 
striking  local  peculiarities  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A 
marked  illustration  of  this  now  before  the  public  is  Edward 
Milton  Royle's  "Squawman,"  recently  at  Wallack's  Theatre. 
The  dramatist  has  caught  his  picture  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
just  before  the  facts  of  life  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  passing 
away.  He  has  preserved  the  picture  for  us  as  George  W.  Cable, 
the  novelist,  preserved  pictures  of  Creole  life  of  dd  New  Orleans, 
made  at  the  last  possible  moment. 

I  could  go  on  mentionii^  many  other  plays  illustratii^  phases 
of  life  and  society  in  America,  and  there  could  be  no  better  or 
more  positive  proof  that  a  schocJ  of  American  dramatists  already 
exists.  This  school  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  improve  in  the 
technical  quality  of  its  work,  exactly  as  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
and  probably  with  more  rapidity. 

The  question  has  been  discussed  as  to  whether  we  are  ever 
likely  to  produce  an  Ibsen  or  a  Shaw,  and  under  what  conditions 
he  would  be  received.  As  far  as  concerns  what  may  happen  in 
the  future  in  the  way  of  producing  absolutely  great  dramatists 
and  great  plays,  using  the  wcutl  'great'  in  the  international  and 
historical  sense,  the  opinion  of  anyone  on  that  subject  is  mere 
guesswork  and  abedutely  valueless. 

Tbe  greatest  drama  in  history  was  fmxluced  by  Greece  about 
four  or  five  centuries  before  Christ,  and  lor  a  few  generations 
afterward.  Since  j£schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri^des,  Greece 
has  scarcely  given  us  anything.  Aristophanes  and  Menander 
are  of  course  remembered,  but  the  writers  who  endeavoured  to 
follow  In  the  footsteps  of  the  masters  were  of  far  inferior  merit. 
Tbe  Roman  Empire  eidsted  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
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without  producing  any  drama  of  its  own  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  Romans  were  not  a  dramatic  people.  The  works  of  the 
so-called  Latin  dramatists,  such  as  those  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
were  mere  imitations  of  the  Greek. 

France  and  England  had  sudden  bursts  of  greatness  followed 
by  general  mediocrity,  with  occasional  great  writers  whoee 
advent  could  not  possibly  have  been  predicted  by  anythii^  in 
art  preceding  them.  Even  the  exception  to  this  in  France,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  apparently  a  flash  of 
light  that  disappeared  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  What  is 
the  use  of  posing  as  a  prophet  with  such  a  record  of  the  past? 
Anyone  else  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  would  as  soon  act  as  harle- 
quin. Was  there  any  wise  man  in  England  who,  twenty-four 
hours  before  that  momentous  event  in  April,  1564,  could  predict 
that  a  baby  named  William  Shakespeare  would  be  boni  the 
next  day?  To  say  that  an  American  dramatist  is  to  appear  this 
year  or  in  a  thousand  years  who  will  make  an  epoch  is  simply 
ridiculous. 

I  That  Ibsen  exercised  and  will  exercise  great  influence  on 
American  dramatists  there  can  be  little  doubt.  His  skill  was  no 
mere  accident.  He  was  the  most  finislied  development  of  the 
French  school  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  the  roost 
highly  artificial  individual  dramatist  of  that  schotd.  I  call  it  the 
strictly  logical  school  of  dramatic  construction.  I  use  the  word 
'artificial'  in  its  more  artistic  sense,  as  opposed  to  the  Bo-called 
natural  school.  His  subjects  of  course  were  national,  and  not 
French.  Whether  his  pessimism  was  national  or  personal,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  a 
pessimistic  man  dealing  with  a  nation  inclined  to  pesmmbm, 
but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  technical  qualities  of  the 
man  any  more  than  the  national  peculiarities  of  Denmark  had 
to  do  with  Thorvaldsen  as  a  follower  of  Greek  sculpture. 

As  to  the  ptJicy  of  our  theatre  managers,  I  confess  that  they 

do  follow  each  other;  but  it  is  simply  because  they  think  the 

leader  they  happen  to  be  following  lias  discovered  a  current  of 

I  temporary  popular  taste.    The  authors  have  the  same  interest 

{  aa  tiie  managers,  and  you  will  always  find  them  watching  the 

public  taste  in  the  same  manner. 

Occasionally  an  individual  dramadst,  and  not  always  the 
best  from  a  technical  pmnt  of  view,  will  develop  such  a  strong 
pergonal  bias  as  to  write  on  subjects  su^ested  by  his  own  tastes, 
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without  any  regard  to  the  current  of  popular  unshea.  If  he  is  a  I 
strong  enough  man  he  will  beconK  a  leader  of  the  public  in  his 
dramatic  tastes.  Sometimes  in  rare  instances  he  will  influence 
the  public  so  decidedly  tliat  he  compels  the  contemporary  schod 
of  writers  to  follow  him.  This  has  been  the  case  in  all  periods. 
1  need  not  mention  Shakespeare,  as  everything  said  about  him 
is  a  matter  of  course. 

Take  the  vile  dramatic  era  of  Charles  II.  Wycherley  led  the 
butes,  but  Congreve  came  up  and  combatted  with  his  brilliant 
comedies  the  vileness  of  the  Restoration  school,  and  Hallam  says 
ot  him  that  he  introduced  decency  to  the  sta^  that  afterward 
drove  his  own  comedies  ofl  it.  A  little  after  Coi^reve,  the  school, 
■o  to  tptak,  for  we  have  nothing  but  the  school,  was  ao  stupid  that 
it  brought  forth  no  great  writers,  and  produced  weak,  sentimental 
plays.  Then  came  Goldsmith,  who  wrote  "She  Stoops  to 
Conquer"  actually  as  a  protest  against  the  feeble  sentimentality 
I  have  referred  to.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  made  possible 
by  Goldsmith.  We  went  on  after  that  with  a  school  of  old 
comedies.  When  we  speak  of  the  "old  cwnediea,"  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  nor  Wycherley,  nor  Van- 
brugh,  nor  even  Congreve,  but  of  the  comedy  of  Goldsmith  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  Bulwer 
Lytton's  "Money"  and  Boudcault's  "London  Assurance," 
biin^ng  us  to  about  1840.  Then  there  swung  a  school  of  what 
we  call  the  palmy  days  of  old  comedy,  and  in  the  '40*3  it  dwindled 
to  nothii^,  and  England  and  America  watted  until  the  early 
'6o'b.  Then  came  Tom  Robertson  with  his  so-called  "tea-cup 
and  saucer"  schoc^  which  consisted  of  sententious  dialt^ue, 
simple  ratuations,  conventionalcharacterizations,  and  threads  of 
pbts,  until  Pinero  and  Jones  put  a  stop  to  the  Robertson  fad. 

This  proves  in  my  judgment  that  the  school  always  starts  by 
beii^  shown  what  the  popular  taste  is,  and  follows  that,  until 
some  individual  discovery  that  the  popular  taste  is  changed. 
The  tendency  of  the  school  is  always  to  become  academic  and^ 
fixed  in  its  ideas — it  is  the  individual  who  points  to  the  necessaryj 
changes.  Schools  and  titeae  spedat  Indinduals  are  inter-' 
dependenL 

As  to  the  present  comedies  in  America;  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
impossible  as  a  rule  to  decide  fully  what  are  the  tendendes  of  a 
acbod  when  one  is  living  in  the  midst  of  its  activities.  There  is 
no  marked  tendency  now;  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  only  the 
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occasional  man  who  discovers  the  tendency  of  the  times.  Hnero 
undoubtedly  saw  that  the  public  was  tired  of  the  "tea-cup  and 
saucer."  Probably  had  he  not  thought  so,  he  would  have  gone 
on  ia  that  school. 

Undoubtedly  more  plays  are  written  to  order  than  are  written 
on  the  mere  impulse  of  authors,  independently  of  popular 
demand.  The  "order"  [day  simply  represents  the  popular 
demand  as  understood  by  managers,  and  the  meeting  of  that 
demand  in  each  age  f^oduces  the  great  mass  of  any  nation's 
drama.  So  far  from  lowering  the  standard  of  dramatic  writing, 
it  is  a  necessary  impulse  in  the  development  of  any  drama.  It 
is  only  when  the  school  goes  on  blindly  without  seeing  a  change 
in  the  popular  taste  that  the  occasional  man  I  have  spoken  of 
comes  on.  When  the  work  of  the  school  ia  legitimately  in  line 
with  the  public  taste,  the  merely  eccentric  dramatist  is  like 
Lord  Dundreary's  bird  with  a  single  feather  that  goes  in  a  comer 
and  flocks  all  by  itself.  He  may  be  a  strong  enough  man  to 
attract  attention  to  his  individuality,  and  his  plays  may  be 
really  great  in  themselves,  but  his  work  has  little  influence  on  the 
develofonent  of  the  art.  In  fact,  there  is  no  development  of  the 
art  except  in  the  line  of  popular  taste.  The  specialty  great  men 
mentioned  have  simply  discovered  the  changes  in  the  popular 
taste,  and  to  a  certain  extent  periiaps  guided  it.* 

•  OtifimOf  pabUibed  Id  -Tbc  Suodtjr  lacubK"  <Nar  York)  tor  Octotd  1, 
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ORIGINAL  CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

First  produced  at  the  Star  Theatre,  New  York  City,  September 
9.1889. 

General  Havbiull  Officers  of      Wilton  Lackaye. 

Colonel  Kerchival  West      Sheridan's       Henry  Miller. 
Captain  Hsartsbasb  Cavalry  Morton  Selton. 

LminBNANT  Frank  Bsdloe  G.  W.  Bailey. 

Major-Genbral    Francis    BticKTHOBN, 

Commander  of  the  19th  Army  Corps  Harry  Harwood. 

Sergeant  Barket  James  O.  Barrows. 

Colonel  Robert  Ellingoah ,  loth  Virginia  Lucius  Henderson, 
CaptainThohnton,  Secret  ServicCfCS.  A.  John  E.  Kellard. 


Lieutenant  of  Signal  Corps 

Lieutenant  of  Infantry 

Mrs.  Constance  Haverill 

Gertrude  Ellinghah 

Madeline  West 

Jenny  Buckthorn,  U.  S.  A. 

Mrs.  Edith  Haverill 

Hardwick  (Surgeon) 

Captain  Lockwood,  U.  S.  Signal  Corps 

Corporal  Dunn 

Benson 

Old  Margery 

Jannbttb 


Harry  Thorn. 
Geo.  Maxwell. 
Dorothy  Dorr. 
Viola  Allen. 
Nanette  Comstock. 
Efhe  Shannon. 
Alice  B.  Haines. 
W.  L.  Dennison. 
C.  C.  Brandt. 
W.  J.  CummingB. 
Wm.  Barnes. 
Mrs.  Haslam. 
Esther  Drew. 
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Havekill. — ^Act  I.  Full  Evenii^  Dress. — ^Acts  2  and  3.  Uni- 
form of  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  Vol.,  1864.  Active  Snvice, 
rough  and  war-worn. — ^Act  4.    Civil  Coatumc,  Prince  Albert, 

Kerchival  Wbst. — Act  l.     Full  Evening  Dress. — ^Acts  2  and 

3.  Uniform  of  Colonel  of  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Vol.,  1864  (with  cloalc 
inActj).   Active  Service,  rough  and  war-worn. — ^Act^.   Trav- 

Caftain  Hbastsbasb. — Act  2.  Uniform  of  C^tain  of  Cav- 
alry, 1864;  as  neat  and  predae  as  is  consistent  with  Active 
Service. — Act  4.   Afternoon;  Civil. 

LiEUTBNANT  Frakk  Bedlob. — ^Act  2.  Ueutenant  of  Cavalry, 
1864;  Active  Service.  He  must  have  a  full  beard. — ^Act  3. 
Same,  disarranged  for  wounded  man  on  stretcher. 

Gbnbrai.  Buckthorn. — Acts  2  and  3.  MajorrGenerat,  1864. 
Active  Service. — Act  3.    Same. — Act  4.    Civil.    Afternoon, 

Sesgeamt  Baksbt. — Acts  2  and  3.  Sergeant  of  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
Vol.,  1864.  Active  Service. — ^Act  4.  Plain  undreu  uniform, 
sacque  or  Jacket. 

Robert  Ellingham. — ^Act  i.  Full  Evening  Dress. — ^Act  2. 
Confederate  Colonel:    Infantry,  1864.    Active  Service. — ^Act 

4.  Citizen;  afternoon.    Prince  Albert  (Gray). 

Edward  Thornton. — Act  i.  Riding,  but  not  present  English 
Cut. — ^Act  2.  First,  Confederate  Captain  of  Cavalry.  Active 
Service.  Second  coetume,  same,  in  shirt  sleeves  and  without  hat 
or  cap. 

Hardwics. — ^Uniform  of  Confederate  Surgeon,  1864.  Active 
Service. 

Corporal  Dmni. — ^Uniform  of  rank,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Vol.,  1864. 
Active  Service. 

Beksom.— Uniform  of  and  Corporal,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Vol.,  1864. 
Active  Service. 
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LiBUTBNANT  OF  iNFAKTsy. — ^Uniform  of  rank,  U.  S.  Vd.,  1864. 

Active  Service. 
Mrs.  Havbrill.— Act  1.     Full  evecii^  ball  dress.— Act  4. 

Mournii^,  but  not  too  deep. 
Gbrtsudb  Ellinghau. — ^Act  i.    Riding  habit. — ^Act  2.    Pint 

costume,  afternoon  at  home;    simple  enough  for  the  South 

during  war.     Second  costume,  picturesque  and  not  conveo- 

tional  dress  and  hat  for  ridii^. — Act  3.    First  costume  of  Act 

2,  or  similar. — Act  4.    Neat  travellii^  costume. 
Madeline  West. — Act  i.     Full  eveiui^  ball  dress. — ^Act  2, 

Pretty  afternoon  costume. — ^Act  3.    Same  or  walking. — Act  4. 

Afternoon  costume  at  home. 
Jenny  Buckthobn. — Act  2.     Pretty  afternoon  costume,  with 

military  cut,  trimmings  and  general  air. — Act  3.    Same. — Act 

4.   Afternoon  costume  at  home. 
Mrs.  Edith  Haverill. — ^Young  widow's  costume. 
Old  Margery. — Neat  old  family  servant 
Jannxttb. — ^Young  servant. 
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FOR  PROGRAMME 

In  ACT  I,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  war,  Haterill 
b  a  Colonel  in  the  Regular  Army.  Kerchival  Wbst  and 
RoBEKT  Elunghah  are  Lieutenants  in  his  regiment,  having 
been  classmates  at  West  Point. 

ACT  I. 

Cbaxlbston  Haxbour  in  i86i.   Aftek  the  Ball. 

The  citizens  of  Charleston  knew  almost  the  exact  hour  at 

which  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  would  begin,  and  they  gathered 

in  the  gray  twilight  of  the  morning  to  view  the  bombardment 

as  a  spectacle. — NioHj^y,  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War,  Vol.  I. 

"I  shall  open  fire  in  one  hour." — Beadregazd's  last  vussage 

(0  Majos  Anderson.   Sent  at  ^tio  A.  M.,  April  12,  i&6i, 

ACTS  II.  AND  III. 

The  Union  Army,  under  General  Sheridan,  and  the  Con- 
federate Army,  under  General  Early,  were  encamped  facing 
each  other  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Winchester,  on  Cedar 
Creek.  *  *  *  General  Sheridan  was  called  to  Washii^ton. 
Soon  after  he  left,  a  startling  despatch  was  taken  by  our  own 
Signal  Officers  from  the  Confederate  Signal  Station  on  Three 
Top  Mountain.— Pond,  Camp.  Civ.  War,  Vol.  XI. 

On  the  morning  of  October  19th,  the  Union  Army  was  taken 
completely  by  Burprise,  Thoburn's  position  was  swept  in  an 
instant.  Gordon  burst  suddenly  upon  the  left  flank.  The  men 
who  escaped  capture  streamed  through  the  camps  along  the 
road  to  Winchester. — Pond,  supra. 

Far  away  in  the  rear  was  heard  cbeer  after  cheer, — Three 
Years  in  the  Sixth  Corps. 

ACT  IV. 
WASHtNCToN,   1865.     Residence  of  General   Bucethokn. 

I  feel  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era,  when  there  b  to  be 
great  hannony  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate. — Gen. 
Grant's  Memoirs. 
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ACT  I. 

CBABLBTTOH  HAtBOUB  IN  iS6i.    "After  thb  Ball." 

SCENE.  A  SouihemResidence  on  Ike  shore  of  Charieslonlf arbour. 
Inierwr. — Large  doubk  doors  up  centre,  open.  Large,  wide 
mndoui,  with  low  siii.  Veranda  beyond  the  doors,  and  extertding 
beyond  window.  A  wide  opening  with  corridor  beyond.  Furni- 
ture and  appointments  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  but  an  air  of 
brightness  and  of  light;  the  general  Ume  of  the  walls  and  uphtA- 
slery  that  of  the  old  Colonial  period  in  its  more  ornamental  and 
decoratioe  phase,  as  shown  in  Ike  early  days  of  Charleston.  Old 
candlesticks  and  candelabra,  with  lighted  candles  nearly  burned 
dewn.  Beyond  the  central  doors  and  the  window,  there  is  a 
lawn  with  Southern  foliage,  extending  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
harbour;  a  part  of  the  bay  lies  in  the  distance,  with  low-lying  land 
beyond.  The  Ughls  of  Charleston  are  teen  oner  the  water  along 
the  shore.  MoonUgkt.  The  gray  twiHght  «f  eoHy  morning 
gradually  steals  over  the  scene  as  the  Act  progresses. 

DiscovERBD.  As  the  curtain  rises  Kerchival  West  is  sitting 
in  a  chair,  his  feet  extended  and  his  head  thrown  back,  a  handker- 
ckief  over  kis  face.  Robert  Eixinghaii  strolls  in  on  veranda, 
be^md  window,  smoking.  He  looks  right,  starts  and  mcmes  to 
window;  leans  against  the  upper  side  of  the  window  and  looks 
across. 

Ellinghau.  Kerchival! 
Kerchival.  [Under  kandkerchi^.]    Eh?  H'm! 
Ellinghau.   Can  you  sleep  at  a  tune  like  this?     My  own 

nerves  are  on  fire. 
Kbkchital.  Fire?    Oh — yea — I  remember.    Any  more  fire- 

worics,  Bob? 

Ellimghah.  A  aigual  rocket  from  one  cA  the  batteries,  now 

and  then.    {Goes  up  beyond  window.     Kerchival  arouses  kim- 

sdf,  taking  kandkerchief  from  his  eyes. 
Kerchival.    What  a  preposterous  hour  to  be  up.    The  ball 

was  over  an  hour  ago,  all  the  guests  are  gcme,  and  it's  neariy 
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four  o'dock.  [Looks  tU  kh  watch.]  Exactly  tea  minutes  of  four. 
[Takes  out  a  cigar.]  Our  Southern  friends  assure  us  that  General 
Beauregard  is  to  open  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  thia  mmiing.  I 
don't  believe  it.  [lAghliHe  cigar  and  rising,  crosses  and  looks  out 
through  window.]  There  lies  tlie  old  (ort— acJemn  and  grim  as 
ever,  and  the  flagstaff  stands  above  it,  like  a  wamii^  filler. 
If  they  do  fire  upon  it — [Shutting  his  Ueth  for  a  moment  and 
looking  down  at  the  dgir  in  hit  hand.y-^Xiit  echo  of  that  first  diot 
will  be  heard  above  tbdr  g^lve^  and  heaven  knows  how  many 
of  our  own,  also;  but  the  flag  will  still  float! — over  the  graves  of 
both  sides. 

lEuiNGHAlf  enters  up  centre  and  comes  down.] 

Are  you  Southerners  all  mad,  Robert? 

Ellinghah.  Arc  you  Northerners  all  blind?  [Kekcrival 
sits.]  We  Virginians  would  prevent  a  war  if  we  could.  But  your 
people  in  the  North  do  not  believe  that  one  is  comii^.  You  do 
not  understand  the  determined  frenzy  of  my  fellow-Sou tberoers. 
Look!  [Pointing.]  Do  you  see  the  lights  of  the  dty,  over  the 
water?  The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  are  gathering,  even  row, 
in  the  gray,  morning  twilight,  to  witness  the  long-prMnised 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  It  is  to  be  a  gala  day  for  them. 
They  have  talked  and  dreamed  of  notliing  ^e  for  weeks.  The 
preparations  have  become  a  part  of  their  social  life — of  their 
amusement — their  gayeties.  This  very  night  at  the  ball — here — 
in  the  house  of  my  own  relatives — what  was  their  talk?  What 
were  the  jests  they  laughed  at?  Sumter!  War!  Ladies  were 
betting  bonbons  that  the  United  States  would  not  dare  to  fire  a 
shot  in  return,  and  pinning  ribbons  on  the  breasts  of  their 
"heroes."  There  was  a  s^nal  rocket  from  one  of  the  forts,  and 
the  young  men  who  were  dancing  here  left  their  partners  stand- 
ing on  the  floor  to  return  to  the  batteries — as  if  it  were  the  night 
before  another  Waterloo.  The  ladies  themselves  hurried  away 
to  watch  the  "spectacle"  from  their  own  veraada&.  You  won't 
see  the  truth!  I  tell  you,  Kerchival,  a  war  between  the  North 
and  South  is  inevitable! 

KERCmvAL.  And  if  it  does  come,  you  Virginians  will  join  the 
rest. 

EujNGBAlt.  Our  State  will  be  the  battle-ground,  I  fear.  But 
every  loyal  son  of  Virginia  will  follow  her  flag.  It  is  our 
religionl 
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Kbkchital.  My  State  is  New  York.  If  New  Ypric  should  go 
against  the  old  flag.  New  Yotk  adght  go  to  the  devil.  That  is 
myreligbn. 

Elungbah.  So  dtfTerently  have  we  been  taught  what  the 
word  "patriotism"  means! 

Kerchival.  You  and  I  are  officers  in  the  same  regiment  of 
the  United  States  Regular  Army,  Robert;  we  w^m  classmates 
at  West  Point,  and  we  have  fought  side  by  side  on  the  j^ns. 
You  saved  my  scalp  once;  I'd  have  to  wear  a  wig,  now,  if  you 
hadn't.    I  say,  old  boy,  are  we  to  be  enemies? 

Elunghau.  [Laying  his  hand  over  Au  shoulder.]  My  dear 
old  comrade,  whatever  etae  comes,  our  friendship  shall  be 
unbroken! 

Keschival.  Bob!  [Lookine  up  at  kim.]  I  only  hope  that  we 
■hall  never  meet  in  battle! 

Elunghau.  In  battle?  [Suppins  dawn  from.]  The  idea 
is  horrible! 

Keschival.  {Rising  and  crossing  to  Mm.]  My  dear  old  com- 
rade, one  of  us  will  be  wrong  in  this  great  fight,  but  we  shall  both 
be  honest  in  it.  [Gives  hand,  Elling^aii  grasps  it  warmly, 
then  turns  away. 

Eluncbah.  Cokmel  Haverill  is  watching  the  forts,  also; 
he  has  been  as  sad  to-night  as  we  have.  Next  to  leaving  you, 
my  greatest  regret  is  that  I  must  reMgn  from  his  regiment 

Kerchivai..  You  are  his  favourite  officer. 

Ellinghah.  Naturally,  perhafw;  he  was  my  guardian. 

Enter  HaVewll.  He  walks  doom,  stopping  centre. 

Havekill.  Kerchival!  I  secured  the  necessary  pasq>orts 
to  the  North  yesterday  afternoon;  this  one  is  yours;  I  brought 
it  down  for  you  early  in  the  evening.  [Kerchival  takes  paper. 
Goes  to  vnndoa.]  I  am  ordered  direct  to  Washington  at  once, 
and  shall  start  with  Mrs.  Haverill  this  forenoon.  You  will 
report  to  Captain  Lyon,  of  the  2d  Regiment,  in  St.  Louis. 
Robert!  I  have  hoped  for  peace  to  the  last,  but  it  is  lioping 
against  hope.  I  feel  certain,  now,  that  the  fatal  blow  will  be 
struck  this  morning.  Our  old  regiment  is  already  broken  up, 
and  you,  also,  will  now  resign,  I  suppose,  like  nearly  all  your 
fellow-Southerners  in  the  service. 

Elunghau-  You  know  how  sorry  I  am  to  leave  your  com- 
mand, Colonel! 
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Haverill.  I  served  under  your  father  in  Mexico;  be  left 
me,  at  his  death,  the  guardian  of  you  and  your  dster,  Ger- 
trude. Even  «nce  you  became  of  age,  I  have  felt  that  I  stood 
in  his  [dace.  But  you  must  be  your  sister's  only  guardian  now. 
Your  father  fell  in  battle,  fightii^  for  our  common  country, 
but  you — 

Elungbah.  He  would  have  done  aa  I  shall  do,  had  he  lived. 
He  was  a  Virginian ! 

Havekill.  I  am  glad,  Robert,  that  he  was  never  called  upon 
to  decide  between  two  flags.  He  never  knew  but  one,  and  we 
fought  under  it  together.  [Exit. 

Elukghau.  Kerchival!  Something  occurred  in  this  house 
to-night  which — which  I  shouldn't  mention  under  ordinary 
circuraBtancee,  but  I — I  feel  that  it  may  require  my  further 
attention,  and  you,  perhaps,  can  be  of  service  to  me.  Mrs. 
Haverili,  the  wife  of  the  Colonel — 

Kbkchtval.  Fainted  away  in  her  room. 

Elunghah.  You  know? 

KsRCHtVAL.  I  was  one  of  the  actors  in  the  little  drama. 

Ellingham.  Indeed! 

Kexcbival.  About  half-past  nine  this  evening,  while  the 
ladies  were  dressii^  for  the  ball,  I  was  going  up-stairs;  i  heard  a 
quick,  sharp  cry,  sprai^  fcN^vard,  found  myself  at  an  open 
door.  Mrs.  Haverill  lay  on  the  floor  inside,  as  if  she  had  just 
reached  the  door  to  cry  for  help,  when  she  fell.  After  doing 
all  the  unnecessary  and  useless  things  I  could  think  of,  I  rushed 
out  of  the  room  to  tell  your  sister,  Gntrude,  and  my  own  sister, 
Madeline,  to  go  and  take  care  of  the  lady.  Within  less  than 
twenty  minutes  afterwards,  1  saw  Mrs.  Haverill  sail  into  the 
drawing-room,  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  with  the  glow  of  perfect 
health  on  her  cheek.  It  was  an  immense  relief  to  me  when  I 
saw  her.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  a  vague  idea  that  I  had  com- 
mitted a  murder. 

Elunghah.  Murder! 

Kbkchtval.  M — m.  A  guilty  conscience.  Every  man,  of 
course,  does  exactly  the  wrong  thing  when  a  woman  faints. 
When  I  rushed  out  of  Mrs.  Haverilt's  room,  I  left  my  hand- 
kerchief soaked  with  water  upon  her  face.  I  must  ask  her 
for  it;  it's  a  silk  one.  Luckily,  the  girls  got  there  in  time  to 
take  it  off;  she  wouldn't  have  come  to  if  they  hadn't.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  she'd  need  to  breathe  in  my  absence. 
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That's  all  I  know  about  the  matter.  Wliat  troubles'  you?  I 
suppose  every  woman  has  a  right  to  faint  whenever  she  chooses. 
The  ecream  that  I  heard  was  so  sharp,  quick  and  intense  that — 

ELLmcBAH.  That  the  cause  must  have  been  a  serious  one. 

Kbrchival.  Yes!  So  I  thought.  It  must  have  been  a 
mouse. 

ELLiNGHAif.  Mr.  Edward  Thornton  has  occupied  the  next 
room  to  that  of  Mnj,  Haverill  to-night. 

KSRCHTVAi-   [Crosses  quickly.]    What  do  you  mean? 

Ellingham.  During  the  past  month  or  more  be  has  been 
preseii^,  not  to  say  insolent,  in  his  attentions  to  Mrs.  Haverill. 

Kercbival.  I've  noticed  that  myself. 

Elunghau.  And  he  is  an  utteriy  unscrupulous  man;  it  ta 
DO  fault  of  mine  that  he  was  asked  to  be  a  guest  at  this  house 
to-night.  He  came  to  Charleston,  aome  years  ago,  from  the 
North,  but  if  there  are  any  vices  and  passions  peculiarly  strong 
in  the  South,  he  has  carried  them  all  to  the  extreme.  In  one  of 
the  many  scandals  connected  with  Edward  Thornton's  name,  it 
was  more  than  whispered  that  he  entered  a  lady's  room  un- 
expectedly at  night.  But,  as  be  killed  the  lady's  husband  in  a 
duel  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  scandal  dropped. 

Kekchivai-  Of  course;  the  gentleman  received  amide  sads- 
faction  as  an  outraged  husband,  and  Mr.  Thornton  apologized, 
I  suppose,  to  his  widow. 

Elunghau.  He  has  repeated  tlie  adventure. 

KsBCHnrAL.   Do — you — think — that? 

Elunghau.  I  was  anokii^c  on  the  lawn,  and  glanced  up  at 
the  window;  my  eyes  may  have  deceived  me,  and  I  must  move 
cautiously  in  the  matter;  but  it  couldn't  have  been  imagination; 
the  shadow  of  Edward  Thornton's  face  and  head  appeared  upon 
the  curtain. 

Kbrchival.  Whew!    The  devil! 

Eluhghau.  Just  at  that  moment  I,  too,  heard  the  stifled 
scream. 

EnUr  EswAKD  Tbouiton, 

Thoxntok.  Gentlemen! 

Elunghau.  Your  name  was  just  on  my  tongue,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. 

Thokktoh.  I  thought  I  heard  it,  but  you  are  welcome  to 
It,    Mi^  Gertnide  has  asked  me  to  ride  over  to  Mrs.  Pinckt 
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ney's  with  her,  to  leam  if  there  ia  any  further  news  from  the 
batteries.  I  am  very  glad  the  time  to  attack  F(Ht  Sumter  has 
come  at  last! 

&JJNGBAH.  I  do  not  share  your  pleasure. 

Thornton.  You  are  a  Southern  gentleman. 

Ellinghau.  And  you  are  a  Northern  "gentleman.' 

Thorntok.  a  Southerner  by  choice;  1  shall  join  the  cause. 

Ellingham.  We  native  Southerners  will  defend  our  own 
rights,  sir;  you  may  leave  them  in  our  keeping.  It  is  my  wish, 
Mr.  Thornton,  that  you  do  not  accompany  my  stater. 

THORinoH.  Indeed! 

ElUNGHAH.   Her  groom,  alone,  will  be  suflident. 

Thornton.  As  you  please,  mr.  Kindly  offer  my  excuses  to 
Miss  Gertrude.  You  and  I  can  chat  over  the  subject  later  in 
the  day,  when  we  are  alone.  [Moving  up  stop. 

Ellinghau.    By  all  means,  and  another  subject,  also,  perhaps. 

Thornton.   I  shall  be  entirely  at  your  service. 

[Exit  and  down  on  veranda. 

Ellinghau.  Kerchival,  I  shall  leam  the  whole  truth,  if  pos- 
rfble,  to-day.  If  it  b  what  I  suspect — what  1  almost  know — 
1  will  settle  with  him  myself.  He  has  insulted  our  Colonel's 
wile  and  outraged  the  hospitality  of  my  friends.  [  Walking  right. 

Kerchival.  [Walking  left.]  I  think  it  ought  to  be  my  quarrel. 
I'm  sure  r^n  mixed  up  in  it  enough. 

Madeline.   [Wilkmil,  caliing.]    Kerchival! 

Ellinghau.  Madeline.  [Aside,  starling,  KercbivaI.  looks 
across  at  kim  sharply. 

Kercrival.  [Aside.]  I  dbtinctly  saw  Bob  give  a  start  when 
he  heard  Madeline.  Now,  what  can  there  be  about  my  sister's 
voice  to  make  a  man  jump  like  that? 

Gertrude.   [Wilkout.]    Brother  Robert! 

KSRCBIVAL.  Gertrude!  [Aside,  starting,  Ellimcham  looks  at 
him  sharfdy.]  How  the  tones  of  a  woman's  voice  thrill  through 
a  man's  soul! 

Enler  Madeline. 

Madblihe.  Oh,  Kerchival — here  you  art 

Enter  Gertrudb  from  apartment,  in  a  ridtug  habit,  with  whip, 
etc. 

Gbrtsude.  Robert,  deart  [Coming  down  to  Robskt;  they 
converse  in  dumb  show,   ■ 
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Madeunb.  Where  are  your  field-^lasges?  I've  been  nim- 
ma^i^  all  through  your  clothes,  and  swords,  and  sashes,  and 
things.    I've  turned  everything  in  your  room  upside  down. 

idsKCHtVAL.   Have  you? 

Madeline.  I  can't  find  your  glasses  anywhere.  I  want  to 
look  at  the  forts.  Another  rocket  went  up  just  now.  [Runs  and 
stands  on  piaaa,  looking  off  right. 

KsxCBivAL.  A  sister  has  all  the  privileges  of  a  wife  to  upset  a 
man's  things,  without  her  legal  obligation  to  put  them  straight 
again.  {Glances  at  GsRTRtniE.)  I  wish  Bob's  sister  had  the  same 
privil^es  in  my  room  that  my  own  has. 

GsRTRUi^.   Mr.  Thornton  isn't  going  with  me,  you  say? 

Elungbah.   He  requested  me  to  offer  you  his  apologies. 

KsBCHiVAL.  May  /  accompany  you?  [Elunghau  turns  to 
window. 

Gertrude.  My  groom,  old  Pete,  will  be  with  me,  of  course; 
there's  no  particular  need  of  anyone  else.  But  you  may  go 
along,  if  you  like.  I've  got  my  hands  full  of  sugar-plums  for 
Jack.  E>ear  old  Jack — he  always  has  his  share  when  we  have 
company.  I'm  going  over  to  Mrs.  Pinckney's  to  see  if  she's 
had  any  more  news  from  General  Beatu-egard;  her  son  is  on  the 
General's  staff. 

Madbunb.  [Looking  off  right.]  There's  another  rodcet 
from  Fort  Johnson;  and  it  b  answered  from  Fort  Moultrie. 
Ah!  [dlngn'y.]  General  Beauregard  is  a  bad,  wicked  man! 
[Coming  dotm. 

Gbrtkddb.  Obi  Madeline!  You  are  a  bad,  wicked  Northem 
girl  to  say  such  a  thing. 

Madbunb.  lama  Northern gui. 

(Obtrude.  And  I  am  a  Southern  girl  [They  face  each 
other. 

Kbrchital.  The  war  has  begun.  [Dropping  into  chair. 
Elungham  has  turned  from  window;  he  strolls  across,  watching  the 
girb. 

Gertrude.  General  Beauregard  is  a  patriot. 

Maiseunb.  He  is  a  Rebel. 

GsKTRimB.  So  am  I. 

Madbumb.  Gertrude^-You — you — . 

Gbrtsudb.   Madeline^You — 

Madbune.  I~I— 

(^ibods.  I— 
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Both.  O — 0-h!  [Bursting  inlo  tears  and  rushing  itUo  each 
other's  arms,  sobbing,  then  suddenly  kissing  each  other  vigorously. 

Kerchival.  I  say,  Bob,  if  the  North  and  South  do  fight,  that 
will  be  the  end  of  it. 

Gertrude.  I've  got  Bomething  to  say  to  you,  Madeline,  dear. 
[CtmfidenliaJty  and  turning  with  her  arms  about  her  vmist.  nhe 
girls  sU,  talking  earnestly. 

Elunghau.  Kerchival,  old  boy!  There's — there's  aomething 
I'd  like  to  Bay  to  you  before  we  part  to-day. 

Kerchival.  I'd  like  a  word  with  you,  also! 

Madeline.   You  don't  really  mean  that,  Gertrude-— with  me? 

Elungbau.  I'm  in  love  with  your  uster  Madeline. 

Kerchival.  The  devil  you  are! 

Ellingham.  I  never  suspected  such  a  thing  until  last  night. 

GBRTRtJDB.  Robert  was  in  love  with  you  ux  weeks  ago. 
[Madeline  kisses  her. 

Kerchival.  Fve  made  a  discovery,  too,  Bob, 

MAlffiLiNX.     Fve  got  something  to  say  to  you,  Gertrude. 

Kerchival.   I'm  in  love  with  your  sister. 

Ellinghau.   [Astonished]   You  are? 

Madeline.  Kerchival  has  been  in  love  with  you  for  the  last 
three  months.    [Gertrude  offers  her  lips — they  kiss, 

Kercbtval.  I  fell  in  love  with  her  the  day  before  yesterday. 
[The  two  gentlemen  grasp  each  other's  hand  warmly. 

Ellingeiau.  We  understand  each  other,  Kerchival.  [He 
turns  up  centre,  and  stops  at  door.]  Mbs  Madeline,  you  said  just 
now  that  you  wished  to  watch  the  Sons.  Would  you  like  to  walk 
down  to  the  shore? 

Madeline.  Yes!  [Rising  and  going  up  to  him.  He  takes  one 
of  her  hands  in  his  own  and  looks  at  her  earnestly. 

Ellingham.  This  will  be  the  last  day  that  we  shall  be  to- 
gether for  the  present.  But  we  shall  meet  again — sometime — 
if  we  both  live. 

Madeline.  If  we  both  live!  You  mean — if  you  live.  You 
must  go  into  this  dreadful  war,  if  it  comes. 

Eluncham.  Yes,  Madeline,  I  must.  Come,  let  us  watch  for 
our  fate.  [Exeunt  on  veranda. 

Kerchival.  [Aside.]  I  must  leave  Charleston  to-day. 
[^ieAf]    Does  she  love  me? 

Gertrude.  I  am  ready  to  start,  Mr.  West,  when  yoq 
#re, 
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kEKCHiTAL.  Ohl  Of  ociurae,  I  forgot  [Rismt.]  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  ride  at  your  side. 

GsRTSUDH.  At  my  aide!  [JJwittf.]  There  isn't  a  horse  in 
America  that  can  keep  by  the  side  of  my  Jack,  witea  I  give 
him  hia  bead,  and  f'm  sure  to  do  it.  You  may  follow  ua.  But 
you  can  hardly  nde  in  that  costume;  while  you  are  ch3ng:ing  it, 
I'll  give  Jack  his  bonbons.  [Turning  to  viindoK.]  There  he  is, 
bless  him!  Pawing  the  ground,  and  impatient  for  me  to  be  on 
his  back.  Let  him  come,  Pete.  [Holding  up  bonbont  at  window]. 
I  love  you. 

Kbtcbival.  Eh?  [Turning  suddenly. 

Gertsudb.  [Looking  at  kim.]    What? 

KSRCBivAL.   You  were  saying — 

Gertruds.  Jack!  [Ixwking  out.  The  head  of  a  large  Mack 
horse  apptan  liaougk  Ihe  window.]  You  dear  old  fellow!  [Peedi 
with  bonbons.]  Jack  has  been  my  boy  ever  since  he  was  a  little 
(xAt.  I  brought  you  up,  didn't  I,  Jack?  He's  the  truest,  and 
Idndest.  and  best  of  friends;  I  wouldn't  be  parted  from  him  for 
the  world,  and  I'm  the  only  woman  he'U  allow  to  be  near 

Keschival.  [Eame^y.]  You  are  the  only  woman.  Miss 
Gertrude,  that  1— 

Gbrtrudb.   Dear  Jackl 

Kkrchival.  [Aside.]  Jack  embarraases  roe.  He's  a  third 
party. 

Gbrtrudb.  There!  That  will  do  for  the  present,  Jack.  Now 
go  along  with  Pete!  If  you  are  a  very  good  boy,  and  don't 
let  Lieutenant  Kerchival  West  come  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  me,  after  the  first  three  minutes,  you  shall  have  some 
more  sugar-plums  when  we  get  to  Mrs.  Pinckney'a.  [An  old 
negro  leads  the  horse  away.  Gertrude  looks  around  at  Ker- 
chival.] You  haven't  gone  to  dnss  yet;  we  shall  be  late. 
Mrs.  Pindcney  asked  a  party  of  friends  to  witness  the  bom- 
bardment this  morning,  and  breakfast  blether  on  the  piazza 
while  they  are  looking  at  it.  We  can  remain  and  join  them,  i( 
you  like. 

Kerchival.  I  hope  they  won't  wait  for  breakfast  until  the 
bombardment  begins. 

Gbrtrudb.  I'll  bet  you  an  cmbnndered  dgar^case,  Lieuten- 
ant, against  a  box  of  gloves,  that  it  wilt  begin  in  less  than  an 
hour. 
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Kbkchival.  Done!  You  will  lose  the  bet  But  you  shall 
have  the  gloves;  and  one  of  the  hands  that  go  inade  them  shall 
be —  [Taiifti  one  of  her  hands;  she  vtithdraws  it. 

Gbrtbtide.  My  own — until  some  one  wins  it  You  doo't 
believe  that  Geneial  Beaureganl  will  open  fire  on  Fmt  Sumter 
this  momingp 

Kbrchival.   No;  i  don't. 

GsRTSUlffi.   Everything  is  ready. 

KsKCHtVAL.  It'sBomucheasier  to  get  everything  ready  to  do 
a  thing  than  it  is  to  do  it.  I  have  been  ready  a  doien  times, 
this  very  night,  to  say  to  you.  Miss  Gertrude,  that  I — that  I 
— [Pauses. 

Gertrude.  [Lcoking  down  and  tapping  skirt  vHh  A«r  vAip.] 
Weil? 

Kbrchival.  But  I  didn't 

Gertrude.  [Gtancing  up  at  him  suddenly.)  I  dare  say.  Gen- 
eral Beaur^ard  has  mare  nerve  than  you  have. 

Kekcsival.  It  is  easy  enough  to  set  the  batteries  around 
Charleston  Harbour,  but  the  man  who  fires  tfae&rstshot  at  a 
woman 

Gertrude.  Woman  I 

Kerchivai..  At  the  American  flag — must  have  nerves  of 
steel. 

Gbrtrodb.   You  Northern  men  are  so  slow  to — 

Kerchival.  I  have  been  bIowj  but  I  assure  you,  Miss  Ger- 
trude, that  my  heart — 

Gertrude.  What  subject  are  we  on  now? 

KSRCHtVAL.  You  were  complaining  because  I  was  .too 
slow. 

Gertrude.  I  was  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir! — let  me 
finish,  please.  You  Northern  men  are  so  slow  to  believe  that 
our  Southern  heroes — Northern  men  and  Southern  heroes— 
you  recognize  the  distinction  I  make — you  won't  believe  that 
they  will  keep  their  promises.  They  have  sworn  to  attack  Fort 
Sumter  this  morning,  and — they— will  do  it.  This  "American 
Flag"  you  talk  of  ie  no  longer  our  flag:  it  is  fordgn  to  usl — It  is 
the  dag  of  an  enemy ! 

Kbrcbival.   ITenderly  and  earnestly]    Am  I  your  enemy? 

Gertrude.  You  have  told  me  that  you  will  return  to  the 
North,  and  take  the  fiekl. 

Kbrchival.  Yes,  I  will.   [Decisively. 
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I    Gbktkudb.  You  wU!  be  fighting  i^ainst  my  frienda,  against 
my  own  brother,  agunst  me.   We  ahail  be  enemies. 

Kerchival.  [Firmly.]  Even  that,  Gertrude— (5Ae  looks 
around  al  him;  he  looks  squarely  into  her  eyes  as  he  proceeds.}— 
if  you  will  have  it  to.  If  my  country  needs  my  services,  I 
shall  not  refuse  them,  though  it  makes  us  enemies!  [She  wooers 
a  moment,  wider  strong  emotioK,  and  turns  away;  sinks  upon  the 
seal,  her  elbow  on  the  back  of  it,  and  her  Ughlly-ciencked  fist  aeainst 
her  cheek,  looking  away  from  him. 

GsRTRUDE.   I  will  have  it  so!    I  am  a  Southern  womanl 
Kbkchtval.  We  have  more  at  stake  between  us,  this  morning, 
diaa  a  c^;ar-case  and  a  box  of  gloves.    [Turning  up  stagfi. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hkvbsiu.  from  apartment, 

Mks.  Haverill.  Mr.  West!  I've  been  lookii^  for  you.  I 
have  a  favour  to  ask. 

Kerchivai..  Of  me? — with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Haverill.  But  I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you  and 
Gertrude.    [Apart.]    There  are  tears  in  your  eyes,  Gertrude,  dear! 

GbrtKUDB.  [Apart.]    They  have  no  right  there, 

Mrs.  Haverill.  [Apart.]  I'm  afraid  I  know  what  has 
happened.  A  quarrel!  and  you  are  to  part  with  each  other  so 
soon.  Do  not  let  a  girl's  coquetry  trifle  with  her  heart  until 
it  is  too  late.  You  remember  the  confession  you  made  to  me 
last  nightP 

Gbrtrdiw.  [Apart.]  Constance!  [Starting.]  That  is  my 
secret;  more  a  secret  now  than  ever. 

Mrs.  Haverill.  [Apart.]  Yes,  dear;  but  you  do  love  him. 
[Gektrudb  moMs  avuy. 

Gbrtsdiw.  You  need  not  ride  over  with  me,  Mr.  West. 

Kerchival.  I  can  be  ready  in  one  moment. 

Gertrude.  I  choose  to  go  alone!  Old  Pete  will  be  with  me; 
and  Jack,  himself,  is  a  charming  companion. 

Kerchival.   If  you  prefer  Jock's  company  to  mine — 

Gertrude.  I  do.  [JExil  on  veranda  and  dawn  right. 

KsRcaiVAL.  Damn  Jack!  But  you  will  let  me  assist  you  to 
mount.  [Exit  after  her. 

Mrs.  Haverill,  We  leave  for  the  North  before  noon,  but 
every  hour  seems  a  month.  If  my  husband  should  learn  what 
happened  in  my  room  to-night,  he  would  kill  that  man.  What 
encouragement  could  I  have  given  him?    Innocenoe  is  never  on 
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its  guard — ^but,  [Drawing  up.]  the  last  I  remember  before  I  fell 
unconscious,  he  was  crouching  before  me  like  a  whipped  curl 
[Slarh  as  she  looks  out  of  Pte  window.]  There  is  Mr.  Thornton 
now— Ah!  [Angrily.]  No, — I  must  control  my  own  indignation. 
1  must  keep  him  and  Colonel  Haverill  from  meeting  before  we 
leave  Charleston.  Edward  Thornton  would  shoot  my  husband 
down  without  remorse.  But  poor  Frank!  I  must  not  forget 
him,  in  my  own  trouUe.  I  have  but  little  time  left  to  care  for  his 
weifaie. 

Re-enter  Kekchival. 

Kekcbival.  You  said  I  could  do  you  a  favour,  Mrs.  HaverillP 

MR3.  Haverill.  Yes,  I  wanted  to  speak  with  you  about 
General  Haverill's  son,  Frank.  I  should  like  you  to  carry  a 
mesB^e  to  Charleston  for  me,  as  soon  as  it  is  light.  It  is  a  sad 
errand.  You  know  too  well  the  great  misfortune  that  has  fallen 
upon  my  husband  in  New  York. 

Kbkchival.  His  only  son  has  brought  disgrace  upon  his 
family  name,  and  tarnished  the  reputation  of  a  proud  soldier. 
Colonel  Haverill's  fellow-officera  sympathize  with  him  most 
deeply. 

Mrs.  Havsrilu  And  poor  young  Frank!  I  could  fiardly  have 
loved  the  boy  more  if  he  ha^  been  my  own  son.  If  be  had 
not  himself  confessed  the  crime  gainst  the  bank,  I  could  not 
have  believed  him  guilty.  He  has  escaped  from  arrest.  He  is 
in  the  city  of  Charleston.  I  am  the  only  one  in  all  the  world  he 
could  turn  to.  He  was  only  a  lad  of  fourteen  when  his  father  and 
I  were  married,  ux  years  ag^i  and  the  boy  has  loved  me  from  the 
first.  Hb  father  is  stern  and  bitter  now  in  his  humiliation. 
Thb  note  from  Frank  was  handed  to  me  while  the  company  were 
here  last  evening.  I  want  you  to  find  him  and  arrange  for  me  to 
meet  him,  if  you  can  do  it  with  safety.  I  shall  give  you  a  letter 
for  him. 

Kbkchival.  I'll  get  ready  at  once;  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  for 
the  boy,    [Turning. 

Mrs.  Havesill.  And — Mr.  West!  Gertrude  and.  Madeline 
have  told  me  that — that — I  was  under  obligations  to  you  last 
cvenii^. 

KerchivAL.  Don't  mention  it.  I  merely  ran  for  them,  and 
I — I'm  very  glad  you  didn't  choke — befcnc  they  reached  you. 
I  trust  you  are  quite  well  now? 
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Mks.  HaVBBUX.  I  am  entirely  recovered,  thank  you.  And  I 
will  ask  aitother  favour  of  you,  for  we  are  old  friends.  I  desire 
very  much  that  General  Haverill  should  not  know  that — 
that  any  acddent  occurred  to  me  to-niglit — or  that  my  health 
baa  not  been  perfect. 

KsRCdivAL.   Certainly,  madam! 

Mks.  Haverill.  It  would  render  him  anxious  without 
ouiae. 

Kerchival  [Aside.]  It  looks  a9  if  Robert  was  r^ht;  ^e 
doesn't  want  the  two  men  to  meet. 

Enter  Havbrill.     A  tdiite  silk  handkerckitf  is  in  kis  hand. 

Havbrill.  Constance,  my  dear,  I've  been  all  over  the  place 
lookii^  for  you.  I  thought  you  were  in  your  room.  But — 
by  the  way,  Kerduval,  this  is  your  handkerchief;  your  initials 
are  oo  it.  [Kbrchival  turn;  and  stares  at  him  a  second.  Mrs. 
Haverili.  starts  slightly  and  tvms  front.  Havbriu.  glances 
qaiddy  from  one  to  the  other,  then  extends  his  hands  toieard  Kbr- 
chival, with  the  handkerchief.  Kbrchival  takes  it.  Mrs. 
Haverill  drops  into  chair. 

Kbrchival.  Thank  you.  [He  exits  wUh  a  quick  ^nce  back. 
Havbrill  looks  at  Mrs.  Haverill,  who  sits  nervoudy  looking 
ttsmy.  He  then  gJances  after  Kbrchival.  A  doud  comes  ever  kis 
face,  and  he  stands  a  second  in  thought.  That,  wiih  a  movement  as  if 
bnahini  away  a  passing  suspicion,  he  smiles  pleasantly  and 
approaches  Mrs.  Haverill;  leans  over  her.  , 

Havbrill.  My  fair  Desdemona!  \Srrniing\  I  found  Cassto's 
handkerchief  in  your  room.  Have  you  a  kiss  for  me?  \She 
looks  uP;  he  raises  her  ckin  with  a  Jinjer  and  kisses  her.]  That's 
the  way  I  shall  smother  you. 

Mrs.  Havbrill.  [Sising  and  dropping  her  head  upon  his 
breast.]    Husband ! 

Haverill.   But  what  is  this  they  have  been  telling  me? 

Mrs.  Haverill.  What  have  they  said  to  you? 

Havbrill.  There  was  something  wrong  with  you  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening;  you  are  trembling  and  excited,  my 
girt! 

Mrs.  Havbrill.  It  was  nothing,  John;  1 — I — was  ill,  for  a 
few  moments,  but  I  am  well  now. 

Haverill.  You  said  nothing  about  it  to  me. 

Mrs.  HavbBUX.  Do  not  give  it  another  thought. 
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HAVBBnx.  Was  there  anything  bestdea  your  health  invtJved 
in  the  affair?  There  vaa.  [Aside.]  How  came  this  hand- 
kerchief in  her  room? 

Mk3.  Havehiu.  My  husband!  I  do  not  want  to  say  any- 
thii^  more — at — at  present — about  what  h^pened  to-night. 
There  has  never  been  a  shadow  betweenua — will  you  not  trust  me? 

Havsrill.  Shadow!  You  stand  in  a  bright  light  of  your 
own,  my  wife;  it  shines  upon  my  whole  life — there  can  be  no 
shadow  there.  Tell  me  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  like,  and 
in  your  own  time,  1  am  sure  you  will  conceal  nothii^  from  me 
that  I  ought  to  know.  I  trust  my  honour  and  my  happiness  to 
you,  absolutely. 

Mrs.  HavbriU/.  They  will  both  be  safe,  John,  in  my  keefung. 
But  there  is  something  else  that  I  wish  to  qieak  with  you  about; 
BCHnething  very  near  to  your  heart — your  son! 

Havekill.   My  son! 

Mks.  Havbrill.  He  is  in  Charleston. 

Havbkill.  And  not — in  prison?  To  me  he  is  nowhere.  I 
am  childless. 

Mks.  Havbrill.  I  hope  to  see  him  to-day;  may  I  not  take  him 
some  kind  word  from  you? 

Haverill.  My  lawyers  in  New  York  had  instructions  to 
provide  him  with  whatever  he  needed. 

Mrs.  Havbrili,.  They  have  done  so,  and  he  wants  for  noth- 
ing; he  asks  for  nothing,  except  that  I  will  seek  out  the  poor 
young  wife— only  a  girl  herself — whom  he  is  obliged  to  daart, 
in  New  York. 

Havbrill.  His  marriage  was  a  piece  of  reckless  folly,  but  I 
ftnrgftve  him  that. 

Mrs.  Havbrill.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  only  after  another  was 
dependent  on  him  that  the  debts  of  a  mere  spendthrift  were 
changed  to  fraud — and  crime. 

Havbrill.  You  may  tell  him  that  1  will  provide  for  her. 

Mrs.  Havsrill.  And  may  I  take  him  no  warmer  messf^ 
fnnn  his  father? 

Havbrill.  I  am  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
name  which  my  son  bears  came  to  me  from  men  who  had  borne 
it  with  honour,  and  I  transmitted  it  to  him  without  a  blot.  He 
has  disgraced  it,  by  his  own  confession. 

Mrs.  Havbrill.  1  cannot  forget  the  poor  mother  who  died 
when  be  was  bom;  her  whose  place  1  have  tried  to  fill,  to  both 
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Prank  and  to  you.  I  never  saw  her,  and  she  b  sleepii^;  in  the 
old  graveyard  at  home.  But  i  am  doing  what  she  would  do 
to-day,  if  she  were  living.  No  pride — no  disgrace — could  have 
turned  her  face  from  him.  The  care  and  the  love  of  her  son  has 
been  to  me  the  most  sacred  duty  which  one  woman  can  aaeume 
for  another. 

Havbriu-  You  have  fulfilled  that  duty,  ConsUnce.  Go  to 
my  soni  I  would  go  with  you,  but  he  is  a  man  now;  he  could 
not  look  into  my  eyes,  and  I  could  not  trust  myself.  But  I 
will  send  him  something  which  a  man  will  understand.  Frank 
loves  you  as  if  you  were  his  own  mother;  and  I — I  would  like 
him  to— to  think  tenderly  of  me,  also.  He  will  do  it  when  he 
looks  at  this  picture.    [Taking  a  rmniatute  from  kit  pocket. 

Mrs.  Havebiix.  Ofmel 

Havbkill.  I  have  never  been  without  it  one  hour,  bef<ffe, 
since  we  were  married.  He  will  recognize  it  as  the  one  that  I 
have  carried  through  every  campaign,  in  every  scene  of  danger 
on  the  I^ains;  the  one  that  has  always  been  with  roe.  He  is  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  At  times,  when  despair  might  overcome 
him,  this  may  give  him  nerve  to  meet  his  future  life  manfully. 
It  has  often  nerved  me,  when  I  might  have  failed  without  it. 
Give  it  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  I  send  it.  [Gioing  her  the  minia- 
ture.] I  could  not  send  a  kinder  message,  and  he  will  understand 
it.  [Turning,  stands  a  moment  in  lhouf}U.  Thobnton  appears 
at  mndaw,  looking  at  them  quietly  over  his  shoulder,  a  cipir  in  his 
hand.  Mas.  Havbrill  sees  him  and  starts  loith  a  suppressed 
breath,  then  looks  at  Haveruj.,  nho  moves  kft.  Aside.]  My 
son!   Myeonl   We  shall  never  meet  again!  [Exit  inlhought. 

Mrs.  Havhriu.  Jmtks  after  him  earnestly,  then  turns  and  looks 
at  Tbornton,  dramng  up  to  her  full  height.  THORlfTON  mows 
up  stage,  beyond  window. 

Mrs.  Havbkill.  Will  he  dare  to  speak  to  me  again?  [EtOer 
Thorkton;  he  cmnes  down  quietly.    He  has  thrown  away  cigar. 

TOORHTON.   Mrs.  HaverilU  I  wish  to  offer  you  an  apology. 

Mrs.  Haverill.  1  have  not  asked  for  one,  rir! 

Thorntoh.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  you  will  not  accept  one? 

Mrs.  Thornton.  [Aside.]  What  can  I  say?  [Aloud.]  Oh, 
Mr.  ThomtonI — for  my  husband's  sake,  1 — 

Thornton.  Ahl  You  are  afraid  that  your  husband  may 
become  involved  in  an  unpleasant  affair.    Your  solicitude  for 
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his  safety,  madame,  makes  me  feel  that  my  offense  to-night 
was  indeed  unpardonable.  No  gentleman  can  excuse  himself 
for  making  such  a  mistake  as  I  have  made.  I  had  supposed  that 
it  was  Lieutenant  Kerchival  West,  who — 

Mrs.  Havbriix.  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Thornton.    But  if  it  is  your  husband  that  stands  between  us — 

Mrs.  Havbrill.  Let  me  say  this,  sir:  whatever  I  may  fear  for 
my  husband,  be  fears  nothing  for  himself. 

Thornton.  He  knows?    [Looking  at  her,  keenly.] 

[Enter  Kbrchival  West,  now  in  riding  suit.] 

[He  stops,  looking  at  them^  You  are  silent.  Your  husband 
does  know  what  occurred  to-night;  that  relieves  my  conscience. 
\Lif)ttly\   Colonel  Haverill  and  I  can  now  settle  it  between  us. 

Mrs.  Havbrill.  No,  Mr.  Tliornton!  My  husband  knows 
nothing,  and,  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  let  this  honible  affair  go 
further.    [Sees  KERCBtVAL. 

Kbrchival.  Pardon  me.  [Stepping  fonaard.]  I  hope  I 
am  not  interrupting  you.  [Aside.]  It  was  Thornton.  [Aloud.] 
You  said  you  would  have  a  letter  for  me  to  carry,  Mrs, 
Haverill. 

Mrs.  Haverill.  Yes,  I— I  will  go  up  and  write  it  at  once. 
[Crosses;  stops  and  looks  back.  Aside.]  I  wonder  how  much  he 
overheard. 

Kbrchival.  [Quietly.]  I  suppose  eight  o'clock  will  be  time 
enough  for  me  to  go? 

Mrs.  Havbrill.  Oh,  yes!  [Glancing  at  him  a  moment] — 
quite.  [Exit,  through  apartment. 

Kbrchival.  [Quietly.]  Mr.  Thornton!  you  are  a  scoundrel! 
Do  I  make  myself  plain? 

Thornton.  You  make  the  fact  that  you  desire  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  nte  quite  plain,  sir;  but  I  choose  my  own  quarrels 
and  my  own  enemies. 

Kbrchival.  Cdonel  Haverill  is  my  commander,  and  be  is 
beloved  by  every  officer  in  ttw  regiment. 

Thornton.  On  what  authcnity,  may  I  ask,  do  ymi — 

Kbrchival.  The  honour  of  Colonel  Haverill's  wife  is  under 
our  protection. 

Thornton.  Under  your  protection?  You  have  a  better 
daim  than  that,  perhaps,  to  act  as  her  champion.  Lieutenant 
Kerchival  West  is  Mrs.  Haverill's  favourite  officer  in  the  regiment. 
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Kercbival.  {Approaching  him.\   You  dare  to  suggest  that  I — 

Thornton.  If  I  accept  your  challenge,  I  shall  do  so  not  be- 
cause you  are  her  protector,  but  my  rival. 

Kercbival.  Bahl  [Striking  kim  sharply  on  the  cheek  with 
glove.  The  two  men  stand  facing  each  other  a  moment.]  Is  it  my 
quarrel  now? 

Thornton.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  my  attention,  sir. 

Kercbival.  My  time  here  is  limited. 

Tbornton.  We  ,need  not  delay.  The  Bayou  La  Forge  ia 
convenient  to  this  place. 

Kbrchival.  I'll  meet  you  there,  with  a  friend,  at  once. 

Thornton.  It  will  be  l^ht  enough  to  see  the  sights  of  our 
weapons  in  about  one  hour.  [They  bow  to  each  other,  and  THORN- 
TON £Mt  <wl. 

Kercbival.   I've  got  ahead  of  Bob. 

GERTStTDB.  [Without.]  Whoal  Jack!  Old  boy!  Steady, 
now — that's  a  good  fellow. 

Kbschival.  She  has  returned.  I  must  know  whether  Ger 
tnide  Ellingham  loves  me — before  Thornton  and  I  meet.  He  is 
a  good  shot. 

Gertrude.  [Wilhout,  calling.]  0-h!  Pete!  You  may  take 
Jack  to  the  sUble.  Ha — ha — ha!  [Appears  at  windmo.  To 
Kercbival.]  Old  Pete,  on  the  bay  horse,  has  been  doing  his 
best  to  keep  up  with  us;  but  Jack  and  I  have  led  him  such  a 
race!     Ha — ha — ha — ha!     [Disappearing  beyond  the  window. 

Kercbival.   Does  she  love  me? 

Gertrude.  [Entering  and  coming  dovm.]  I  have  the  very 
latest  news  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Confederate  Army  in 
South  Carolina.  At  twenty  minutes  after  three  this  morning 
General  Beauregard  sent  this  message  to  Major  Anderson  in 
Fort  Sumter:  "f  shall  open  fire  in  one  hourP'  Tba  tinwisup! — 
and  he  will  keep  his  word !  [Tutning  and  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow.   Kercbival  moves  across  to  her. 

Kbrchival.  Gertrude!  I  must  speak  to  you;  we  may  never 
meet  again;  but  I  must  know  the  truth.  I  love  you.  [Seiang 
her  hand.]  Do  you  love  me?  [She  looks  around  at  him  as  if 
about  to  speak;  hesitates.]  Answer  me!  [She  looks  down  with  a 
coquetUsk  smile,  lapping  her  skirt  with  her  riding  whip.]  Well? 
[A  distant  report  of  a  cannon,  and  low  rumbling  reverberations  over 
the  harbour.  Gertrude  turns  suddenly,  lookini  out.  Kercbival 
draws  up,  also  looking  off. 
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Gbktrudb.  a  low — ^bright — line  of  fire — in  the  sky!  It  is  a 
sheU.  [A  secoiuTs  pause;  she  starts  slightly.]  It  has  buret  upon 
the  fort.  [Looks  over  her  shoulder  at  Kkrcbival,  drawing  up  lo 
her  fuii  height.]  Now! — do  you  believe  that  we  Southeraere 
are  in  deadly  earnest? 

Kbrchival.  We  Northernere  are  in  deadly  earnest,  too.  I 
have  received  my  answer.  We  are — enemies!  [They  look  at  each 
other  for  a  moment.  [Exit  Kbrchital. 

Gbbtrude.   Kerchival!     [Moping  quickly   half  across  staff, 

looking  after  him  eagerly;  stops.]     Enemies!     [She  drops  into 

chair,  sobbing  bitterly.     Another  distant  report,  and  lotp,  loi^ 

reoerbenUions  tu  the  curtain  descends. 

Curtain. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE.  The  ElUngham  Homestead  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Exterior.  Three  Top  Mountain  in  the  distance.  A  comer  of 
the  house,  toitk  projecting  end  of  veranda.  Low  wall  extending 
up  from  veranda.  A  wide  opening  in  the  wall,  with  a  low, 
hemy  stone  post,  with  flat  top,  on  each  side.  Beyond  the  wall 
and  opening,  a  road  runs  across  stage.  At  the  back  of  this  road, 
devotion  of  rock  and  turf.  This  slopes  up  behind  wood  wing. 
It  is  lead  on  the  lop  about  twelve  feel;  slopes  down  lo  road,  and 
also  out  behind  wood  wings.  The  lend  part  in  the  centre  rises 
lo  about  four  feet  above  the  stage.  Beyond  this  elevation  the 
distance  is  a  broad  valley,  with  Three  Top  Mountain  rising 
on  the  right.  Foliage  appropriate  lo  northern  Virginia — 
walnut,  Cottonwood,  Sfc.  RuOic  seals  and  table.  Seat  near 
veranda,  A  low  rock  near  the  stone  poH.  Sunset  when 
curtain  rises.  As  the  act  proceeds  this  fades  into  twilight  and 
then  bright  moonlight.  The  number  references  for  the  trumpet 
signals,  in  this  and  the  next  act,  are  to  Ike  official  book,  entitled 
"Cavalry  Tactics,  United  States  Army,"  Published  by  D. 
Applelon  df  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1887.  The  number  references  for  the 
Torch  Signals,  in  this  act,  are  to  the  General  Service  Code. 
This  code  may  be  found,  with  illustrations  and  instructions, 
in  a  book  entitled  "Signal  Tactics,"  by  Lieutenant  Hugh  T. 
Seed,  U.  S.  Army,  published  by  John  Riley  &  Sons,  N.  Y., 
1S80.    At  rise  of  curtain,  Trumpet  Signal  No.  34  or  JV0.  35 
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U  heard  very  dwtant.    Gbrtrudb  and  Madsumi  discotered 

on  tUsation  up  center.    Gbktkudb  is  shading  her  eyes  vtiih 

her  hand  and  looking  off.    Madeline  stands  a  Utile  below 

her,  on  the  indine,  resting  her  arm  about  Gbrtkude's  teaist, 

also  looking  off. 

Gbktbudb.    It  is  a  regiment  of  Union  Cavalry.    The  Federal 

troops  now  have  their  lines  three  miles  beyond  us,  and  only  a 

month  ago  the  Confederate  Army  was  north  of  Winchester. 

One  army  or  the  other  has  been  marching  up  and  down  the 

Shenandoah  Valley  for  three  years.     I  wonder  what  the  next 

change  will  be.   We  in  Virginia  have  had  more  than  our  share  of 

the  war.   {Looking  off. 

I4ADBLINE.  You  have,  indeed,  Gertrude.  [Walking  down  to 
seat.]  And  we  at  home  in  Washington  have  pitied  you  so  much. 
But  everybody  says  that  there  will  be  peace  in  the  Valley  after 
this.    [Dropping  into  seat. 

Gektkudb.  Peace!  [Coming  doum.]  That  word  means  some- 
thing very  different  to  us  poor  Southerners  from  what  it  means 
to  you. 

Madeline,  t  know,  dear;  and  we  in  the  North  know  how 
you  have  suffered,  too.  We  were  very  glad  when  General  Buck- 
thorn was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps,  so  that  Jenny  could  get  permis^on  for  herself  and  me  to 
come  and  viat  you. 
Gektkudb.  The  old  General  will  do  anything  for  Jenny,  I 

Mai>elinb.  Yes.  [Laughing.]  We  say  in  Washington  that 
Jenny  is  in  command  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps  herself. 

Gbktkudb.  1  was  never  more  astonished  or  delighted  in  my 
life  than  when  you  and  Jenny  Buckthorn  rode  up,  this  moming, 
with  a  guard  from  Winchester;  and  Madeline,  dear,  I — I  only 
wish  that  my  brother  Robert  could  be  here,  too.  Do  you  remem- 
ber in  Charleston,  darling — that  moming — when  I  told  you  that 
— that  Robert  loved  you? 

Madblinx.  He — [Looking  down.] — he  told  me  so  himself  only 
a  little  while  afterwards,  and  while  we  were  standing  thefe,  on 
the  sfiweof  the  bay — the — the  shotwas  fired  which  compelled  him 
to  enter  this  awful  war — and  me  to  return  to  my  home  in  the 
North. 

Gbktkitdb.  I  was  watching  for  that  shot,  too.    ITumiog. 
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Madbunb.    Yes — [Rising.] — ^you  and  brother  Kerchival — 

Gbktrudb.  We  won't  talk  about  that,  my  dear.  We  were 
■peaking  of  Robert  As  I  told  you  this  morning,  I  have  not 
heard  from  him  since  the  battle  of  Winchester,  a  month  ago. 
Oh,  Madeline!  the  many,  many  loc^  weeks,  like  these,  we  have 
BufTered,  after  some  terrible  battle  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
I  do  not  know,  now,  whether  he  is  living  or  dead. 

Madeline,  The  whole  war  has  been  one  long  suspense  to  me. 
[Dropping  her  face  itUo  her  hands. 

GERTRtJDE.  My  dear  sister!  [Placing  her  arm  ahout  her  waist 
and  moinng  left.]  You  are  a  Northern  girl,  and  I  am  a  Rebel — 
but  we  are  sisters.  [They  go  up  veranda  and  out.  An  Old  Couh- 
TSYHAN  comes  in  on  a  cane.  He  stops  and  glances  back,  raises  a 
broken  portion  of  Hie  capstone  <4  post,  and  places  a  letter  under  it. 
Gbktrudb  has  stepped  back  on  veranda  and  is  watching  him.  He 
raises  his  head  sharply,  looking  at  her  and  bringing  his  finger  to 
his  lips.  He  drops  kis  head  again,  as  with  age,  and  goes  out. 
Gbrtkddb  moves  dovm  to  stage  and  up  to  road,  looks  right  and  left, 
raises  the  broken  stone,  glancing  back  as  she  does  so;  lakes  letter 
and  moves  down.]  Robert  is  alive!  It  is  his  handwriting!  [Tears 
open  the  wrapper.]  Only  a  line  from  him!  and  this — adespatch — 
and  also  a  letter  to  me!  Why,  it  is  from  Mrs.  Haverill — from 
Washington — with  a  United  States  postmark.  [Reads  from  a 
scrap  of  paper.] 

'The  enclosed  despatch  must  be  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
Edward  Thornton  before  eight  o'clock  to-night.  We  have 
signaled  to  him  from  Three  Top  Mountain,  and  he  is  waiting 
for  it  at  the  bend  in  Oak  Run.  Our  trusty  scout  at  the  Old 
Forge  will  cany  it  if  you  will  put  it  in  his  hands." 

The  scout  is  not  there,  now;  I  will  carry  it  to  Captain  Thorn- 
ton myself.  1 — 1  haven't  my  own  dear  hor^e  to  depend  on  now; 
Jack  knew  every  foot  of  the  way  through  the  woods  about  here; 
he  could  have  carried  a  despatch  himself.  I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  Jack;  it's  two  years  since  he  was  captured  by  the  enemy^ 
and  if  he  is  still  livii^ — I — 1  suppose  he  is  carrying  one  of  thdr 
officers.  No!  Jack  wouldn't  fight  on  that  side.  He  was  a 
Rebel — as  I  am.  He  was  one  of  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry— 
his  eyes  always  flashed  towards  the  North.  Poch-  Jack!  my  pet. 
[Brushing  her  eyes.]  But  this  is  no  time  for  tears.  1  must  do 
the  best  I  can  with  the  gray  horse.  Captain  Thornton  shall  have 
the  despatch.    [Reads  from  note,] 
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"I  also  enclose  a  letter  for  you.  1  found  it  in  a  United  States 
inail-bag  which  we  captured  from  the  enemy." 

Oh — that's  the  way  Mrs.  Haverill's  letter  came — ha — ha— ha 
— by  way  of  the  Rebel  Army  1    [Opens  it;  reads.] 

"My  Darling  Gertrude:  When  Colonel  Kerchival  West 
waa  in  Washington  last  week,  on  his  way  from  Chattanoc^a,  to 
serve  under  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he  called  upon 
me.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  since  the  openii^  of 
the  war.  I  am  certain  that  he  still  loves  you,  dear."  [She  kissas 
^  letter  eagerly,  then  draws  up.] 

It  is  quite  immaterial  to  me  whether  Kerchival  West  stlU 
loves  me  or  not.    [Reads.] 

"I  have  kept  your  secret,  my  darling." — Ahl  my  secretl 
— "but  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  betray  the  confidence  you 
reposed  in  me  at  Charieston.  if  Kerchival  West  had  iKard 
you  say,  as  I  did,  when  your  face  was  hidden  in  my  bosom, 
that  night,  that  you  loved  him  with  your  whole  heart — " 
— Oh!  1  could  bite  my  tongue  out  now  for  making  that  confession 
— [Looks  down  at  letter  wilk  a  smile.]  "I  am  certain  that  he  still 
loves  you."  [Trumpet  Signal  No.  ^i .  Kisses  the  letter  repeatedly. 
Trumpet  Signal  No.  41,  louder  than  at  first.    She  starts,  listening. 

Jenny  Buckthorn  runs  in  on  the  veranda. 

Jemnt.  Do  you  hear,  Gertrude,  they  are  going  to  pass  this 
very  house.  [Military  band.  "John  Brown"  playing  in  the  dis- 
tance. Chorus  of  Soldiers.]  I've  been  watching  them  through 
my  glass;  it  is  Colonel  Kerchival  West's  regiment. 

Gertrude.  [Eagerly,  then  coldiy.]  Colonel  West's!  It  is 
perfectly  indifferent  to  me  whose  regiment  it  is. 

Jenny.  Ohl  Of  course.  [Coming  down.]  It  is  equally 
indifferent  to  me;  Captain  Heartsease  is  in  command  Of  the 
first  troop.  [Trumpet  Signal  No.  53.)  Column  right!  [She  runs 
up  to  road.    Looks.]    They  are  coming  up  the  hill. 

GSKTRUDB.  At  my  very  door!  And  Kerchival  West  in  com- 
mand! I  will  not  stand  here  and  see  them  pass.  Tlie  despatch 
for  Captain  Thornton!  I  wilt  carry  it  to  him  as  soon  as  they  are 
gone.    [Exit  up  veranda,  the  band  and  chorus  increasing  in  volume. 

Jenny.  Cavalry!  That's  the  branch  of  the  service  I  was 
bom  in;  I  was  in  a  fort  at  the  time — on  the  Plains.  Sergeant 
Baricet  always  said  that  my  first  bat>y  squall  was  a  ccnnmand 
to  the  garrison;  if  any  officer  or  soldier,  from  ray  father  down, 
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failed  to  obey  my  orders,  I  court-martialed  him  on  the  spot. 
I'll  make  'em  pass  in  review.  [Jumping  up  on  the  nutic  scot.] 
Yes!  [Looking  off.]  There's  Captain  Heartsease  himself,  at  the 
head  of  the  &rst  troop.  Draw  sabre!  [With  parasol.]  Present! 
[Imitating  the  action.  Music  The  band  and  chorus  now  full  and 
loud;  she  swings  parasol  in  time.  Trumpet  Signal  No.  40,  Band 
and  chorus  suddenly  cease.]  Halt!  Why,  they  are  stopping  here. 
[Trumpet  Signal  No.  38.I  Dismount!  I — I  wonder  if  they  are 
goii^  to — I  do  believe — [Looking  i^t  eagerly.  Trumpet  Signal 
No.  17.]  Assembly  of  Guard  Details!  As  sure  as  fate,  they  arc 
gdng  into  camp  here.  We  girls  will  have  a  jolly  time.  [Jumping 
doum.]  Ha — ha — ha — ha!  Let  me  see.  How  shall  I  receive 
Captain  Heartsease?  He  deserves  a  court-martial,  for  he  stole 
my  lace  handlcerchief — at  Mrs.  Grayson's  reception — in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  called  away  by  orders  to  the  West  that  very 
night,  and  we  haven't  met  since.  [Sighs.]  He's  been  tn  lota  <rf 
battles  since  then;  I  suppose  he's  for^tten  all  about  the  hand- 
kerchief. Wc  girls,  at  home,  don't  forget  such  thirds.  We 
aren't  in  battles.  All  we  do  is  to — to  scrape  lint  and  flirt  with 
other  officers. 

Enter   Captain   Heartsbasb,  followed   by   Colonel 
RoBBRT  Ellingeau;  stops  at  gate. 

Heartsease.  This  way,  Colonel  Ellingham.  [They  enter. 
As  they  come  down.  Heartsease  stops  suddenly,  looking  at 
Jenny;  puis  up  his  glasses.]    Miss  Buckthorn! 

Jenny.   Captain  Heartsease! 

Heartsease.  [Very  quietly  and  with  perfect  composure.]  I 
am  thunderstruck.  The  unexpected  sight  of  you  has  thrown  me 
into  a  fever  of  excitement. 

Jennt.  Has  it?  [Aside.]  If  he  gets  so  excited  as  that  in 
battle,  it  must  be  awful,  [Aloud.]  Colonel  Ellingham !  [Cross- 
ing to  him. 

Elunghah.  Miss  Buckthorn!  You  are  viatii^  my  sister? 
I  am  what  may  be  called  a  visitor — by  force — myself. 

Jenny.  Oh!  You're  a  prisoner! 

Ellikchah.  I  ventur^  too  far  mthin  the  Union  lines  to- 
night, and  they  have  picked  me  up.  But  Major  Wilson  has 
kindly  accepted  my  parole,  and  I  shall  make  the  best  at 
it. 

Jenny.  Is  Majw  Wilson  in  command  of  the  regiment? 
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Hbartsbasb.  Yes.  G>loiiel  West  is  to  jota  us  at  this  point, 
during  the  evening. 

Elunchau.  I  am  very  glad  you  are  here.  Miss  Buckthorn, 
with  Gertrude. 

Jenny.  Somebody  here  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  Colonel. 

Ellinghau.  My  sister  can  hardlv  be  pleased  to  see  rae  as  a 
prisoner. 

Jenny.  Not  your  sister.  [Passtng  him  and  crossing  to  vemnda, 
turns  and  beckons  to  him.  She  motions  with  her  thumb  oner  her 
shoulder.   He  goes  up  the  ^fis  of  the  veranda  and  turns. 

Elunchah.  What  do  you  mean? 

Jbnnt.  I  mean  this — [Kauhing  up  her  face,  he  leans  dawn, 
placing  his  ear  near  her  lips.] — somebody  else's  nsterl  When 
she  fiist  sees  you,  be  near  enough  to  catch  her. 

Ellimgham-  I  understand  you!  Madeline!  [Exit  on  veranda. 
Jenny  runs  up  sUps  after  him,  stops  and  looks  back  at  Hbartbasb 
OKT  the  railing.  Heastsease  lakes  a  lace  haytdkerchief  from  kis 
pocket. 

Jenny.  I  do  believe  tba^s  my  handkerchief.  [A  Gvabd  of 
Sentries  marches  in  and  across  stage  in  road.  The  Corporal  ttt 
command  orders  hail  and  a  Sentry  to  Post,  then  marches  Guard 
out.  The  Sentry  stands  with  his  back  to  audience,  afteruards 
moving  out,  appearing  and  disappearing  during  Act. 

Heartsease.  Miss  Buckthorn!  I  owe  you  an  apology. 
After  I  left  your  side,  the  last  time  we  met,  I  found  your  liand- 
kerchief  in  my  possession.    I  assure  you,  it  was  an  accident. 

Jenny.  [Aside,  pouting.]  I  thought  he  intended  to  steal  it. 
[Aloud.]  That  was  more  than  a  year  ago.  [Then  brigfitly-] 
Do  you  always  carry  it  with  you? 

Heartsease.  Always;  there.    [iTulicating  kis  left  breast  pocket, 

Jenny,  Next  to  his  heart! 

Heartsease.  Shall  I  return  it  to  you? 

Jenny.  Oh,  if  a  lace  handkerchief  can  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
Captain,  during  the  hardships  of  a  campaign — you — you  may 
keep  that  one.  You  soldiers  have  so  few  comforts — and  it's 
real  lace. 

Heartsease.  Thank  you.  [Returmng  handkerchief  to  kis 
pocket.]  Miss  Buckthorn,  your  papa  is  in  command  of  the 
Nineteenth  Army  Corps.    He  doesn't  like  me. 

JsNNY.  I  know  it. 

Hbastsease.  But  you  are  in  command  of  htm. 
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Jehny.  Yes;  1  always  have  been. 

Heartsease.  If  ever  you  dedde  to  assume  conmuuid  of  any 
odter  man,  I — I  trust  you  will  give  me  your  orders. 

Jenny.  [Aside,  starting  back.]  If  that  was  intended  for  a 
prc^toeal,  it's  the  queerest-shaped  one  I  ever  heard  of.  [Aloud.] 
Do  you  mean.  Captain,  that — that  you — I  must  command 
myself  now.  [Shouldering  her  parasol.]  'Bout— face!  March! 
[Turning  squarely  around,  marches  up  and  out  on  veranda. 

Heartsease.  I  have  been  placed  on  waiting  orders.  [Step- 
ping up  and  Iwilnng  after  her;  then  very  quietly  and  mtkout  emo- 
tion.] I  am  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  The  sight  of  that  girl 
always  arouses  the  strongest  emotions  of  my  nature. 

[Enter  Colonel  Kerchival  West,  looking  at  paper  in  his  hand. 
The  Sentinel,  in  road,  comes  to  a  salute.] 

Cdonel  West! 

Kercsival.  Captain! 

Heartsease.  You  have  rejdned  the  regiment  eoouer  than 
we  expected. 

Kbschival.  [looking  at  paper.]  Yes;  General  Havertll  Is  to 
meet  me  here  at  seven  o'clock.  Major  Wilson  tells  me  that  some 
of  your  company,  captured  Colonel  Robert  Ellin^am,  of  the 
Tenth  Virginia. 

Heartsease.   He  is  here  under  parole. 

Kerchival.  And  this  is  the  old  Ellingham  homestead.  [Aside.] 
Gertrude  herself  is  here,  I  suppose;  almost  a  prisoner  to  me,  like 
her  brother;  and  my  troops  surround  their  home.  She  must, 
indeed,  feel  that  I  am  her  enemy  now.  Ah,  well,  war  is  war. 
[Aloud.]  By  the  bye.  Heartsease,  a  young  Lieutenant,  Frank 
Bedloe,  has  joined  our  troop? 

Heartsease.  Yes;  an  excellent  young  officer. 

Kerchival.  I  sent  for  him  as  I  came  through  the  camp. 
Lieutenant  Frank  "Bedloe"  is  the  son  of  General  Haverill. 

Heartsease.   Indeed!    Under  an  assumed  name! 

Kerchival.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  New 
Orleans  more  than  a  year  ^;o;  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  instead. 
[Looking  left. 

Heartsease.  He  is  here, 

Kerchival.  I  should  never  have  known  him — with  his  full 
beard  and  bronzed  face.  His  face  was  as  smooth  as  a  boy's 
when  I  last  met  him  in  Charleston, 
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Enter   Libutbnakt   Frank   Bbdloe;   he  stops,   mlvtini. 

Frank.  You  wished  me  to  report  to  you,  Colonel? 

Kbrchival.  You  have  been  assigned  to  the  regiment  during 
my  abaence. 

Frank.  Yes,  sir.  [Kbrchival  moves  to  him  and  grasps  kit 
hand;  looks  into  his  eyes  a  moment  before  speaking. 

Kbrchival.   Frank  Haverill. 

Frank.  You — you  know  me,  air? 

Kbrchival.  I  saw  Mrs.  Haverill  while  I  was  pasdng  through 
Washin^on  on  Saturday.  She  told  me  that  you  had  escaped 
from  prison  in  Richmond,  and  had  re-entered  the  service.  She 
did  not  know  then  that  you  had  been  ass^ned  to  my  regiment. 
I  received  a  letter  from  her,  in  Winchester,  this  morning,  inform- 
ii^  me  of  the  fact,  and  asking  for  my  good  ofTices  in  your  behalf. 
But  here  is  the  letter.  [Taking  letter  jrom  toallel  and  giving  it  to 
him\  It  is  for  you  rather  than  for  me.  I  shall  do  everything  I 
can  for  you,  my  dear  fellow. 

Frank.  Thank  you,  sir.  Y^pens  letter,  dropping  the  envelope 
upon  the  table.]  Kind,  thoughtful  and  gentle  to  my  faults,  as 
ever — [Looking  at  the  letter.] — and  always  thinking  of  my  welfare. 
My  poor  little  wife,  too,  is  under  her  protection.  Gentlemen, 
I  beg  of  you  not  to  reveal  my  secret  to  my  father. 
-  Kbrchival.  General  Haverill  shall  know  nothing  from  us, 
my  boy;  you  have  my  word  for  that. 

Heartsease.  Nothing. 

Kbrchival.  And  he  cannot  possibly  recognize  you.  What 
with  your  full  beard,  and  thinking  as  he  does,  that  you  are — 

Frank.  That'  1  am  dead.  I  am  dead  to  him.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  I  had  died.  Nothing  but  my  death — not 
even  that — can  wipe  out  the  disgrace  which  1  brought  upon  his 

Hbaxtseasb.    [Looking  right.]    General  Haverill  has  arrived. 

Enter  General  Haverill  with  a  Staff  Officer. 

Frank.    My  father! 

Haverill.  [Exchanging  salutes  vnih  the  three  officers.  He 
turns  to  the  Staft  Officer,  gimng  him  a  paper  and  brief  instruc- 
tions in  dumb  show.  The  Officer  goes  out  over  the  incline.  An- 
other Staff  Officer  enters,  salutes  and  hands  kirn  a  paper,  thm 
stands  up  stage.]  Ah!  The  men  are  ready.   [Looking  at  tiie  paper. 
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Thtn  to  KsxcHtVAL.]  Colonel  I  I  have  a  very  important  matter 
to  arrange  with  you;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  I  will 
ask  Captain  Heartsease  to  remain.  [Fsaitk  salutts  and  ttarU 
up  stage;  Havexill  looks  at  him,  starting  slightly;  raises  his  hand 
to  detain  Aim.]    One  moment;  your  name! 

Heartsease.  Lieutenant  Bedloe,  General,  of  my  own  troop, 
and  one  of  our  best  officers.  [Haverill  steps  to  Frank,  looking 
into  his  face  a  moment. 

Havebill.  Pardon  me!  [Stepping  down  stage.  Frank  nunei 
up,  stops  and  looks  back  at  htm.  Haverill  stands  a  moment  in 
thought,  covers  his  face  with  one  hand,  then  draws  up.]  Colonel 
West!  We  have  a  most  dangerous  piece  of  work  for  a  young 
officer — [Frank  starts  joyfully.] — to  lead  a  party  of  men,  whom  I 
have  already  selected.  I  cannot  order  an  officer  to  undertake 
anything  so  nearly  hopeless;  he  must  be  a  volunteer. 

Frank.   Oh,  sir,  General!    Let  me  be  their  leader. 

Haverill.    I  thought  you  had  passed  on. 

Frank.  Do  not  refuse  me,  sir.  [Haverill  looks  at  him  a 
moment.    Hgastseasb  and  Kbrchival  exchange  glances. 

Haverill.  You  are  the  man  we  need,  my  young  friend. 
You  shall  go.  Listen!  We  wish  to  secure  a  key  to  the  cipher 
despatches,  which  the  enemy  are  now  sending  from  their  signal 
station  on  Three  Top  Mountain.  There  is  another  Confederate 
^gaal  Station  in  the  Valley,  juat  beyond  Buckton's  Ford, 
[Poiniing.]  Your  duty  will  be  this:  First,  to  get  inside  the 
enemy's  line;  then  to  follow  a  path  through  the  woods,  with  one 
of  our  scouts  as  your  guide;  attack  the  Station  suddenly,  and 
secure  their  code,  if  possible.  I  have  this  moment  received  word 
that  the  scout  and  the  men  are  at  the  fort,  now,  awaiting  their 
leader.  Major  McCandiess,  of  my  staff,  will  take  you  to  the 
place.  [Indicaiing  the  Staff  Officer,  Frank  exchanges  saiules 
with  him.]  My  young  friend!  I  do  not  conceal  from  you  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  work  on  which  I  am  sending  you.' 
If — if  you  do  not  return,  I — 1  will  write,  myself,  to  your  friends. 
ITcking  out  note-book.]    Have  you  a  father  living? 

Frank.  My — father — is — is — he  is — 

Haverill.  I  understand  you.    A  mother?    Or — 

Kbrchival.  I  have  the  address  of  Lieutenant  Bedloe's 
friends,  General. 

Haverill.  I  will  ask  you  to  give  it  to  me,  if  necessary. 
[Extends  his  hand.]    Good-bye,  my  lad.    [Frank  moves  to  him- 
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Haverill  grasfis  his  hand,  vximiy^  Keep  a  brave  heart  and 
come  back  to  us.  [Frans  moves  vp  stage.  Exit  Staff 
Officsk. 

Frank.  He  is  my  father  still.  [Exit. 

Havbsill.  My  dead  boy's  face!  [Dropping  kis  face  into  bt^k 
hands. 

Heartsease.  [Apart  to  Kbrcrival.]  He  shaU  not  go  alone. 
[Aloud^  General!  Will  you  kindly  give  me  leave  of  absence  from 
the  command? 

Hatbrill.  Leave  of  absence!  To  an  officer  in  active  aervice 
—and  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy? 

KbrCBIVAI..  {Taking  hand  of  Heartsease.  Apart.]  God 
bless  you,  dd  fellow!   Look  after  the  boy. 

Havbrill.  A— h — [With  a  sudden  thought,  turns.]  I  think 
I  understand  you,  Captain  Heartsease.  Yes;  you  may  have 
leave  of  absence. 

Heartsease.  Thank  you.     [Salutes.     Haverill  and  KsR- 
CBIVAL  saiuie.     Exit  Heartsease. 
'  Kerchival.  Have  you  any  further  orders  for  me,  General? 

Haverill.  I  wish  you  to  understand  the  great  importance  of 
the  duty  to  wWch  I  have  just  assigned  this  young  officer.  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  started  tor  Washington  this  noon,  by  way  of  Front 
Royal.  Since  his  departure,  we  have  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  enemy  are  about  to  move,  and  we  must  be  able  to  read  their 
signal  despatches,  if  possible.  [Sitting.]  I  have  ordered  Captain 
Lockwood,  of  our  own  Signal  Corps,  to  report  to  you  here,  with 
officers  and  men.  [Takes  up  the  empty  envelope  on  tahU,  uncon- 
sciously, as  he  speaks,  tapping  it  on  the  table.]  If  Lieutenant 
Bedloe  succeeds  in  getting  the  key  to  the  enemy's  cipher,  we  can 
signal  from  this  point — [Pointing  to  elevation.] — to  our  station  at 
Front  Royal.  Men  and  horses  are  waiting  there  now,  to  carry 
forward  a  message,  if  necessary,  to  General  Sheridan  himself. 
[He  starts  suddenly,  looking  at  the  envelope  in  his  hand;  reads 
address.  Aside.]  "Colonel  Kerchival  West" — in  my  wife's 
handwriting. 

Kebcbival.   I'll  attend  to  your  orders. 

Haverill.  Postmarked  at  Washington,  yesterday.  [Reads.] 
"Private  and  confidential."  [Aloud.]  Colonel  Westl  I  found  a 
paragraph,  to-day,  in  a  paper  published  tn  Richmond,  taken  from 
a  prisoner.  I  will  read  it  to  you.  [Takes  newspaper  slip  from  his 
wallet  and  reads.] 
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"From  the  Charleston  Mercury.  Captain  Edward  Thornton, 
(rf  the  Confederate  Secret  Service,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Our  gallant  Captain  still  bears  upon  hia 
face  the  mark  of  his  meeting,  in  1&61,  with  Lieutenant,  now 
Colonel  Kerchival  West,  who  is  also  to  serve  in  the  Valley,  with 
Sheridan's  Army,  Another  meeting  between  these  two  men  would 
be  one  of  the  strange  coincidences  of  the  war,  as  they  were  at  one 
time,  if  not  indeed  at  present,  interested  in  the  same  beautiful 
woman."    [Rises  \ 

I  will  ask  you  to  read  the  last  few  lines,  yourself.  \Handi 
KxscHiVAL  lie  slip. 

Kerchival.  [Reading.]  "The  scandal  connected  with  the 
lovely  wife  of  a  Northern  officer,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  was 
overshadowed,  of  course,  by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter;  but 
many  Charlestonians  will  remember  it.  The  lady  in  defense  of 
whose  good  name  Captain  Thornton  fought  the  duel" — he 
defending  her  good  name! — "is  the  wife  of  General  Haverill, 
who  will  be  Colonel  West's  immediate  commander."  \He 
pauses  a  moment,  then  hands  back  the  slip.]  General!  I  strutJc 
Mr.  Thornton,  after  a  personal  quarrel. 

Haverill.  And  the  cause  of  the  blow?  There  is  much  more 
in  this  than  I  have  ever  known  of.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
do  not  accept  the  statement  of  this  scandalous  paragraph  as 
correct.  I  will  adc  you  to  tell  me  the  whole  story,  frankly, 
as  man  to  man. 

Kerchival.  [After  a  moment's  th^jught.]  I  will  tell  you — all — 
frankly,  General. 

Enter  SsRGBANT  Barest. 

Basket.  Colonel  Wist?  Adjutant  Rollins  wishes  to  report — 
a  prisoner — just  captured. 

Havbrill.  We  will  meet  again  later,  to-night,  when-  the 
camp  is  at  rest.  We  are  both  soldiers,  and  have  duties  before  us, 
at  once.  For  the  present.  Colonel,  be  on  the  alert;  we  must 
watch  the  enemy.  \He  moves  up  stage.  Barket  salutes.  Haver- 
ill stops  and  looks  at  envelope  in  kis  hands,  reading.]  "Private 
and  confidential."  [Exit, 

Kerchival.  Sergeant  Baricet!  Lieutenant  Bedloe  has  crossed 
the  enemy's  line,  at  Buckton's  Ford,  with  a  party  of  men.  I 
wish  you  to  ride  to  the  Ford  yourself,  and  remain  there,  with 
your  horse  in  readiness  and  fiesh.  As  soon  as  any  survivor  of 
the  party  returns,  ride  back  with  the  first  news  at  full  speed. 
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Barket.  Yes,  sir.    [StarUttg. 

Kbrchivai-  You  say  a  prisoner  has  been  captured?  Is  it  a 
spy? 

Barrbt.  Worse — a  petticoat. 

KBRCBtVAL.  A  female  prisoner!    [Droppitti  into  seat. 

Basket.  I  towld  the  byes  your  honour  wouldn't  thank  us 
fer  the  catchin'  of  her.  The  worst  of  it  is  she's  a  lady;  and  what's 
worse  still,  it's  a  purty  one. 

Kerchival.  Tell  Major  Wilson,  for  me,  to  let  her  take  the 
oath,  and  everything  else  she  wants.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  send  her  an  apology  and  a  new  bonnet. 

Bakkst.  The  young  lady  is  to  take  the  oath,  is  it?  She  says 
she'll  see  us  damned  first. 

Kbkchival.  a  lady,  Barket? 

Barket.  Well!  she  didn't  use  thim  exact  words.  That's 
the  way  I  understand  her  emphasis.  Ivery  time  she  loolcs  at 
me,  I  feel  like  getting  under  a  boom-proof.  She  was  dashing 
through  the  woods  on  a  gray  horse,  sur;  and  we  had  the  divil's 
own  chase.  But  we  came  up  wid  her,  at  last,  down  by  the  bend 
in  Oak  Run.  Just  at  that  moment  we  saw  the  figure  of  a  Con- 
federate officer,  disappearing  among  the  trays  on  the  ither 

Kerchival.  A — h! 

Bakebt.  Two  of  us  rayturned  wid  the  ^rl;  and  the  rist  wint 
after  the  othcer.    Nothing  has  been  heard  of  thim  yet 

Kerchival.  Have  you  found  any  despatches  on  the  prisoner? 

Barket.  Well! — yer  honour,  I'm  a  bachelor,  meself;  and 
I'm  not  familar  with  the  jayography  of  the  sex.  We  byes  are 
in  mortal  terror  for  fear  somebody  might  order  us  to  go  on  an 
exploring  expedition. 

Kerchival.  Tell  them  to  send  the  prisoner  here,  Barket,  and 
hurry  to  Buckton's  Ford  yourself,  at  once. 

Barket.  As  fast  as  me  horse  can  cany  me,  sir,  and  it's  a 
good  one.  [Exit. 

Kerchival.  I'd  rather  deal  with  half  the  Confederate  Arniy 
than  with  one  woman,  but  1  must  question  her.  They  captured 
her  down  by  the  Bend  in  Oak  Run.  [Taking  out  map;  looks  at  it.] 
I  see.  She  had  just  met,  or  was  about  to  meet,  a  Confederate 
(rificer  at  that  pcnnt.  It  is  evident  that  she  was  either  taking  him 
a  despatch  or  was  there  to  recdve  one.  Oak  Run.  [Corporal 
Dunk  and  Two  Soldiers  enter,  vith  Gertrude  as  a  prisoner. 
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'  TTiey  stop;  Kercetval  siu  studying  map.  Gbrtxudb  glances 
at  ktntand  marches  dotmvnlh  head  erect;  stops,  mlk  her  back  to  him. 

COKFOKAL  Dunn.  The  prisoner,  Colonel  West! 

Kbrchtval.  Ah!  Very  well,  Corporal;  you  can  go.  [Risini; 
he  motions  the  Goard  to  retire.  Corpokal  Dunn  gfoes  the  neces- 
sary orders  and  exit  with  Guard.}  Be  seated,  madam,  [Gbr- 
TRUDB  draws  up,  folding  her  arms  and  Anting  her  foot,  spitefully. 
Kerchival  shrugs  his  should^.  Aside]  I  wish  they'd  capture 
a  tigress  for  me,  or  some  other  female  animal  that  I  know  bow 
to  manage  better  than  I  do  a  woman.  [i4/owi.]  I  am  very  sony, 
madam,  but,  of  course,  my  duty  as  a  military  officer  is  paramount 
to  all  other  considerations.  You  have  been  captured  within  the 
lines  of  this  army,  and  under  circumstances  which  lead  me  to 
think  that  you  have  important  despatches  upon  your  person. 
I  tnist  that  you  will  give  me  whatever  you  have  at  once,  I  shall 
be  exceedingly  sorry  if  you  compel  me  to  adopt  the  extreme — 
and  the  very  disagreeable  course — for  both  of  us — of  having^ — 
you — I — I  hesitate  even  to  use  the  word,  madam — but  military 
law  ia  absolute — havii^  you — 

Gertrude.  Searched!  If  you  dare.  Colonel  West!  [Turning 
to  him  suddenly  and  drawing  up  to  her  full  height. 

Kerchival.  Gertrude  Ellingham!  [Springs  across  to  her, 
with  his  arms  extended.]    My  dear  Gertrude! 

Gertrude.  [Tuming  her  back  upon  kim.]  Not  "dear  Ger- 
trude" to  you,  sir! 

Kerchival.  Not? — Oh!    I  forgot. 

Gertrude.   [Coldly.]    I  am  your  prisoner. 

Kbrcbival.  Yes.  [Drawing  up  firmly,  with  a  change  of 
manner.]  We  will  return  to  the  painful  realities  of  war.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  position  like 
this,  and,  believe  me,  Gertrude — [With  growing  tenderness.] — 
I  am  still  more  sorry  to  be  in  such  a  position  myself.  [Resting 
one  hand  on  her  arm,  aM  his  other  arm  about  her  waist. 

GERTRtJDE.  [After  looking  down  al  his  hands.]  You  don't 
like  the  position?  [He  starts  back,  drawing  up  with  dignity.] 
Is  that  the  paramount  duty  of  a  military  officer? 

Kerchival.  You  will  please  hand  me  whatever  despatches  or 
other  papers  may  be  in  your  possession. 

Gertrude.  [Looking  away.]  You  wiil  force  me,  1  suppose!  I 
am  a  woman;  you  have  the  power.  Order  in  the  guard!  A 
ttxpoai  and  two  men — you'd  better  make  it  a  dozen — I  am 
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d&ngerousl  Call  the  whole  reKi^i^nt  to  aims!  Beat  the  long 
roll!  I  won't  give  up,  if  all  the  annies  of  the  United  States 
surround  me. 

BnUr  General  Bvckthorn. 

Kbrchivai^  General  Buckthorn !   [Saluting. 

BUCKTHOKN.  Colonel  West 

Gbkisudk.  [Aside.]  Jenny's  father!  [Bucetbokn  glances  at 
Gbktkudb,  who  itilt  stands  looking  away.    He  moves  down  to 

KSRCmVAL. 

BuciTHoaN,  [Apart,  gniffly.]  I  was  passing  with  my  staff, 
and  I  was  informed  that  you  had  captured  a  woman  bearing 
despatches  to  the  enemy.    Is  this  the  one? 

Krrcbival.  Yes,  General. 

Bdcktborn.  Ah!   [Tumine,  looks  at  her. 

Gbktbude.  I  wonder  if  he  will  recognize  me.  He  hasn't 
seen  me  since  I  was  a  little  girl.    [Turns  toward  him. 

Buckthorn.  [Titrning  to  Kerchival;  punches  him  in  the 
ribs.]  Fine  young  woman! — [Turns  and  bows  to  her  very  gal- 
lantly, removing  his  hat.  She  bows  dee^y  in  return.]  A-h-e-nt! 
{Suddenly  pulling  himsdf  up  to  a  stem,  military  air;  then  gruffiy 
to  KRRcmvAL,  extending  his  hand.]    Let  me  see  the  despatches. 

Kerchival.  She  declines  positively  to  give  them  up. 

BUCXTHOBN.  Oh!  Does  she?  [Walks  thougktfuUy;  turns.] 
My  dear  young  ladyl  I  trust  you  will  give  us  no  further  trouUe. 
Kindly  let  us  have  those  despatches. 

Gertrude.  [Looking  away.\  I  have  no  despatches,  and  I 
would  not  give  them  to  you  if  I  had. 

BUCKTBORM.  What!  Vou  defy  my  authority?  Cobnei  West, 
I  command  you!  Search  the  prisoner!  [Gertruis  turns 
suddenly  towards  Kerchival,  facing  hint  defiantly.  He  looks 
across  at  her  aghast.    A  moment's  pause. 

Kerchival.  General  Buckthorn — I  decline  to  obey  that 
order. 

Buckthorn.  You — you  decline  to  obey  my  order!  [Mooes 
down  to  him  fiercely. 

Kerchival.   [Apart.]    General  1    It  is  the  woman  i  love. 

Buckthorn.  [Apart.]  Is  it?  Damn  you,  sir!  i  wouldn't 
have  an  officer  in  my  army  corps  who  would  obey  me,  under  such 
circumstances.    I'll  have  to  look  for  those  despatches  myself. 

Kerchival.  [Facing  him,  angrily.]  If  you  dare.  General 
BuckthcMnl 
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BllCETHORN.  [Apart.]  Blast  your  eyes!  I'd  lack  you  out  of 
the  aimy  if  you'd  Itt  me  search  ber;  but  it's  my  military  duty  to 
swear  at  you.  [To  Gertrude.]  Colonel  West  has  sacrificed  his 
life  to  protect  you. 

Gertrude.   His  life! 

BucETBOBN.  1  shall  have  him  shot  for  inaubordi nation  to  his 
commander,  immediately.  [Giees  Kercbivai.  a  huge  wink,  and 
turns. 

Gbrtriide.  Oh,  air!  General!  I  have  told  you  the  truth.  I 
have  no  despatches.  Believe  me,  sir,  I  haven't  so  much  as  a 
piece  of  paper  about  me,  except — 

fiucETBORN.   Except?    [Turning  sharply. 

Gertrude.  Only  a  letter.  Here  it  is.  [Taking  letUr  from  the 
bosom  of  ker  dress.]    Upon  my  soul,  it  is  all  I  have.    Truly  it  is. 

Buckthorn.  [Taking  Uaer.]  Colonel  West,  you're  reprieved. 
[Winks  at  Kbrcbival,  who  turns  away,  laughing.  Buckthorn 
reads  kiUr.]  "Washington" — Ho! — ho!  From  within  our  own 
lines! — "Colonel  Ko-chival  West—" 

Kbrchival.  Eh? 

Gbrtrudb.  Please,  General ! — Don't  read  it  aloud. 

Buckthorn.  Very  well!   I  won't, 

Kerchival.   [Aside.]    I  wonder  what  it  has  to  do  with  me? 

Buckthorn.   [Reading.     Aside.]     "If   Kerchival   West  had 

heard  you  say,  as  I  did — m — m that  you  loved  him  with 

your  whole  heart — "  [He  glances  up  at  Gertrude,  who  drops 
her  head  coyly.]  This  is  a  very  important  military  document. 
[Turns  to  last  Pa^.]  "Signed,  Constance  Haverill."  [Turns  to 
front  page.]  "My  dear  Gertrude!"  Is  this  Miss  Gertrude 
Ellii^hani? 

Gertrudb.  Vcb,  General. 

Buckthorn.  I  sent  my  daughter,  Jenny,  to  your  house,  with 
an  escort,  this  momii^. 

Gbrtrudk.  She  is  here. 

Buckthorn.  [Tapping  her  under  the  chin.]  You're  an  arrant 
little  Rebel,  my  dear;  but  I  like  you  immensely.  [Draws  up 
suddenly,  with  an  "Ahem!"  Turns  to  Kerchival.]  Colonel 
West,  I  leave  this  dangerous  young  woman  in  your  chaf|p. 
{Kbrcbival  approaches.]  If  she  disobeys  you  in  any  way,  or 
attempts  to  escape — read  that  letterl    [Gvnng  him  thf  letter, 

Gbrtrudb.  Oh!   General! 

Buckthorn.   But  not  till  then. 
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Kbrcbival.  [Tenderly,  taking  her  hand.]   My — prisonerl 
Gbrtrudb.  [Aside.]     I  could  scratch  my  own  eyfs  out — or 
his,  either—rather  than  have  him  read  that  letter. 

Enter  Corporal  Dunn,  with  Guasd  of  four  soldtersand  Captain 
Edward  Thornton  as  a  prisoner.     . 

KxRcmvAL.  Edward  Thornton! 

Gbktrudb.  They  have  taken  him  also!   Hehasthedeqwtch! 

CoRTOKAL  Dunn.  The  Confederate  Officer,  Colonel,  who  was 
pursued  by  our  troope  at  Oak  Run,  after  they  captured  the 
young  lady. 

Buckthorn.  The  little  witch  has  been  ccHnmuiucatiog  with 
the  enemy! 

Kerchival.  [To  Gertrude.)  You  will  give  me  your  parole 
ot  honour  until  we  next  meet? 

Gertrui«.  Yes.  [Aside.]  That  letter!  I  am  his  prisoner. 
[She  vaiks  up  the  steps  and  looks  ba^  at  Thornton,    ^ait. 

Kbrcbivai-  [To  Buckthorn.)  We  will  probably  find  the 
despatdtes  we  I^ve  been  k>oking  for  now.  General. 

Buckthorn.  Prisoner!  You  wU)  hand  ua  what  papers  you 
may  have. 

Thornton,   1  will  hand  you  nothing. 

Buckthorn.  Colonel!  [Kerchivai.  moHoiu  to  Thornton, 
who  looks  at  him  sullenly. 

Kerchival.  Corporal  Dunn! — search  the  prisoner.  IDtJNN 
steps  to  Thornton,  taking  him  by  the  shoulder  and  tumini  him 
rather  roughly.  Thornton's  back  to  the  audience.  Dunn  throws 
open  his  coat,  takes  paper  from  his  breast,  hands  it  to  Kerchival, 
who  gives  it  to  Buckthorn,]  Proceed  with  the  search.  (Dunn 
continues  the  search.  Buckthorn  drops  upon  seat,  lights  a  match, 
looks  at  the  paper. 

Buckthorn.    [Reading.]    "GeoeraJ  Rosser  will  rejdn  General 

Early  with  all  tlie  cavalry  in  hie  command,  at "    This  is 

important.  [Continues  to  read  with  matches.  The  Corporal 
haiuls  a  packet  to  Kerchival.  He  remooes  the  careering. 

Kerchival.  [Starting.]  A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Haverill!  [He 
touches  Corporal  Dunn  on  the  shoulder  quickly  and  motions  him 
to  retire.  Dunn  falls  back  to  the  Guard.  Kerchival  speaks 
apart  to  Thornton,  who  has  turned  front.]  How  did  this  pcxtrait 
oome  into  your  possession? 

Thornton.  That  is  my  affair,  not  yours! 
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BtrCKTBDRN.  Anything  else,  Cotond? 

Kerchival.  [Placing  Pit  mniature  in  kis  pocket.]   Nothing! 

Thoknton.  [Apart,  over  Kerchival's  shoulder.]  A  time  will 
come,  pertiaps,  when  I  can  avenge  the  insult  of  this  search,  and 
also  this  scar.  [Pointing  to  a  scar  on  kis  face.]  Your  aim  was 
better  than  mine  in  Charieston,  but  we  shall  meet  ^aia;  give 
me  back  that  picture. 

Kerchival.  Corporal!    Take  your  prisoner! 

Thornton.  Ah!  [Viciously  springing  at  Kerchival;  Cor- 
FORAL  Dunn  springs  foruard,  seixei  Thornton,  throas  Atm 
back  to  the  Guard  and  stands  with  his  carbine  knelled  at  Thorn- 
ton liootsoJKBKCBiv  AL,u>A09«tef{yffi0(t(»M  Aim  ouf.  COKF(MtAL 
Dunn  gives  the  orders  to  the  men  and  marches  out  vith  Thosm- 
TCM. 

Bucn^ORK.  Ah!  \StUl  reading  with  matches.]  Colonel! 
[JimM{.]  The  enemy  has  a  new  movement  on  foot,  and  General 
Sheridan  has  left  the  army!  Listen!  [Reads  from  despatches  with 
matches.]  "Watch  fora  agnal  from  Three  Top  Mountain  to-night" 

Kerchival.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  read  that  signal  ourselves. 

BucrraORN.  Yes,  I  know.  Be  on  your  guard.  I  will  speak 
with  General  Haverill,  and  then  ride  over  to  General  Wright's 
headquarters.    Keep  us  informed. 

Kerchival.  I  will,  General.  [Saluting.  Buckthorn  salutes 
and  exit.]  "Watch  for  a  signal  from  Three  Top  Mountain  to- 
night." [Looking  up  at  mountain.)  We  shall  be  helpless  to  read 
it  unless  Lieutenant  Bedloe  is  successful.  I  only  hope  the  poor 
boy  is  not  lying  dead,  already,  in  those  dark  woods  beyond  the 
Ford.  [Looking  off;  turns  down  stage,  taking  the  miniature  from  Us 
podtet\  How  came  Edward  Thornton  to  have  this  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Haverill  in  bis  possession?   [Gertrude  runs  in  on  veranda. 

Gertrude.  Oh,  Colonel  West!  He's  herel  lIj>ok$  back.] 
They  are  coming  this  way  with  him. 

I^RCHTVAL.  Him!    Who? 

GsRTRtnH!.  Jack. 

Kerchival.  Jack! 

Gertrude.  My  own  horse! 

Kerchival.  ^,  I  remember!  He  and  I  were  acquainted  in 
Charieston. 

(^RTiTiia.  Two  troopers  are  passing  through  the  camp  with 
him. 

KnCHiVAL.  He  is  not  in  your  possession? 
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GiRTRDDB.  He  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  but 
I  recognized  him  the  moment  I  saw  him;  and  I  am  Etnc  he 
knew  me,  too,  when  I  went  up  to  him.  He  whinnied  and  looked 
BO  happy.  You  are  in  command  here — [Runnint  down.Y'-yoa 
win  compel  them  to  give  him  up  to  me? 

Kbscetval.  If  he  is  in  my  command,  your  pet  nhall  be 
returned  to  you.  I'll  give  one  of  my  own  horses  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  substitute,  if  necessary. 

Gertbudb.  Oh,  thank  you,  my  dear  Kerchival!  [Going  to 
Mm;  he  takes  her  hand,  looking  into  her  eyes.]    I — I  could  almost — 

KekcHival.  Can  you  almost  confess,  at  last,  Gertrude,  that 
you — bve  me?  [Tenderly;  she  draws  back,  hanging  her  head, 
btU  leaving  her  hand  in  his.]  Have  I  been  wroi^?  I  felt 
that  that  confession  was  hovering  on  your  tongue  when  we  were 
separated  in  Charleston.  Have  I  seen  that  confeaskiR  in  yoitr 
eyes  since  we  met  again  to-day — even  among  the  angry  flashes 
which  they  have  shot  out  at  me?  During  all  this  terrible  war — 
in  the  camp  and  the  trench — in  the  battle — 1  have  dreamed  of  a 
meeting  like  this.  You  are  still  silent?  [Her  Hand  is  sHii  in  Ms. 
She  is  looMng  down.  A  smile  steals  ever  her  face,  and  she  raises  her 
eyes  lo  his,  taking  his  hand  in  both  her  owrt. 

GssTBUm.  Kerchivall  I — [£fiter  Benson.  She  looks  around 
over  her  shoulder.  Ksbch[val  looks  up  stage.  A  Troopbi, 
leading  tiie  large  black  horse  of  Act  i,  now  caparisoned  in  miHtary 
saddle,  bridle,  Sfc,  follows  Benson  across;  another  Tkoopkk 
follows.]  Jackl  [She  runs  up  Stage,  meeting  horse.  Kexcbival 
turns. 

Kbrcbival.  Confound  Jack!  Thatinfemal  horse  was  always 
in  my  way! 

Gbstkudb.  [With  her  arm  about  her  horse's  neck.]  My 
darling  old  fellow!  Is  he  not  beautiful,  Kerchivfd?  They  have 
taken  gcxxl  care  of  him.    How  soft  his  coat  is! 

Kbschival.    Benson,  explain  this! 

Benson.  I  was  instructed  to  show  this  horse  and  his  leader 
through  the  lines,  sir. 

Kerchival.  What  are  your  orders,  my  man?  [Uonng  up, 
the  Troopbr  hands  kirn  a  paper.  He  mooes  a  few  steps  down, 
readily  it, 

GsKTRiTDB,  You  are  to  be  mine  again.  Jack,  mine!  [ItesUng 
her  cheek  against  the  horse's  head  and  patting  it.]  The  Colonel 
has  proinised  it  to  me. 
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Kbrchival.  Ah!  {Wiih  a  start,  as  he  reads  the  paper.  Cbk- 
TRUDE  raises  her  head  and  looks  at  Atm.]  This  Ja  General  Sheri- 
dan's horac,  on  his  way  to  Winchester,  for  the  use  of  the  General 
when  he  returns  from  Washington. 

GBRTBtJDE.  General  Sheridan's  horse?    He  is  mine! 

Kbrcrivai-  I  have  no  authority  to  detain  him.  He  must  go 
on. 

Gertrude.  I  have  hold  of  Jack's  bridle,  and  you  may  order 
your  men  to  take  out  their  sabres  and  cut  my  hand  off. 

Kbrcbival.  {Approaches  her  and  getUly  takes  her  hand  as 
it  holds  the  bridle.]  I  would  rather  have  my  own  hand  cut  off, 
Gertrude,  than  bring  tears  to  your  eyes,  but  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive! [Gertrude  releases  the  bridle  and  turns  front,  brushing  her 
eyes,  her  hand  still  held  in  his,  his  back  to  the  audience.  He  returns 
order,  and  motions  Troopers  out;  they  move  oui  mtk  horse.  Ger- 
trude starts  after  the  horse;  Kerchival  turns  quickly  to  check 
her.\    You  forget — that—you  are  my  prisoner. 

Gertrude.  I  will  go! 

Kercbival.  General  Buckthorn  left  me  special  instructions — 
{Tdting  out  millet  and  letter.] — in  cajie  you  declined  to  obey  my 
orders — 

Gertrude.  Oh,  Colonel!  Please  don't  read  that  letter.  [She 
stands  near  him,  dropping  her  head.  He  glances  up  at  her  from  the 
later.  She  glances  up  at  him  and  drops  her  eyes  again.]  I  will 
obey  you. 

Kbrchival.  ]Aside.]  What  the  deuce  can  there  be  in  that 
letter? 

Gertrude.  Colonel  West!  Your  men  made  me  a  prisoner 
this  afternoon;  to-night  you  have  robbed  me,  by  your  own 
orders,  of — of — ^Jack  is  only  a  pet,  but  I  love  him;  and  my 
brother  is  also  a  captive  in  your  hands.  When  we  separated 
in  Charleston  you  said  that  we  were  enemies.  What  is  there 
lacking  to  make  those  words  true  to-day?  You  are  my  enemy! 
A  few  moments  ^o  you  asked  me  to  make  a  confession  to  you. 
You  can  judge  for  yourself  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  a  confession 
of — love — or  of  hatred! 

Kerchivai..  Hatred  1 

Gertrude.  [Facing  him.]  Listen  to  my  confesskm,  sir! 
From  the  bottom  of  my  heart — 

Kerchival.  Stop! 

Gertrude.   I  wilt  not  stop ! 
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KBRcmvAt.  I  conunand  you. 

Gbstbuiw.  Indeed!  [He  Aram  open  the  wallet  in  his  hand 
and  raisti  lite  letter.}  Ah!  {She  turns  avny;  turns  again,  as  if  to 
speak.  He  half  opens  the  letter.  She  stamps  her  foot  and  walks 
up  steps  of  the  veranda.  Here  she  turns  <i£ai».]  I  tell  you,  I — 
[He  opens  the  letter.   She  turns,  and  exits  with  spiteful  step. 

KntCHlVAL.  I  wonder  if  that  document  ordera  me  to  cut  her 
bead  off!  [Returning  it  to  millet  and  pocket.]  Was  ever  lover  in 
such  a  pontion?  I  am  obliged  to  cross  the  woman  I  love  at 
every  step. 

Enter  Cokporal  Dunn,  very  hurriedly. 

Corporal  Ddnn.  A  message  from  Adjutant  Rollins,  sir! 
The  prisoner,  Captain  Thornton,  daahed  away  from  the  special 
guard  which  was  placed  over  him,  and  He  has  escaped.  He  had 
a  knife  concealed,  and  two  of  the  guard  are  badly  wounded. 
Adjutant  Rollins  thinks  the  prisoner  is  still  within  the  lines  of 
the  camp — in  one  of  the  houses  or  the  stables. 

KBRCmVAL.  Tell  Major  Wilson  to  place  the  remainder  of  the 
guard  under  arrest,  and  to  take  every  poseible  means  to  re- 
capture the  prisoner.  [Corporal  Duns  salutes,  and  exits.] 
So!  Thornton  has  jumped  his  guard,  and  he  is  armed.  I  wonder 
if  he  is  tryii^  to  get  away,  or  to  find  me.  From  what  1  know  <d 
the  man,  he  doesn't  much  care  which  he  succeeds  in  ddng. 
That  scar  which  I  gave  him  in  Charleston  is  deeper  in  his  heart 
than  it  is  in  his  face.  [A  signal  light  suddenly  appears  on  Three 
Top  Mountain.  The  "Call."]  Ah! — the  enemy's  signal!  [Enter 
Captain  Lockwood,  follomed  by  Libutenant  of  Signal  Corps.) 
Captain  Lockwood !  You  are  here!  Are  your  Slgnalmenwithyou? 

Lockwood.  Yes,  Colonel;  and  one  of  my  Lieutenants. 
{The  LiBUTBNAHT  is  looking  up  at  signal  with  glass.  Captaik 
LocKWOM)  does  the  same.  Haverill  enters,  followed  by  two 
Staff  Officers. 

Havbrill.  {As  he  eiOers.]  Can  you  make  anything  of  it, 
Captain? 

Lockwood.  Nothing,  General!  Our  services  are  quite  useless 
unless  Lieutenant  Bedloe  returns  with  the  key  to  their  dgnalsi 

Haverill.  A — h!  {Coming  down  stage.]  We  shall  fail.  It 
is  time  he  had  returned,  if  successful. 

Sbktinbl.  {WUhoul.]  Halt!  Who  goes  there?  [Kbrchival 
runs  up  stags,  and  ha^  way  up  incHne,  looking  off.]  Halt!  [A 
shot  without. 
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Bakkbt.  \Witkout.]    Och!— Ye  murtherin  spalpeen! 

Kbrchival.  Sentinel!   Let  him  pass;  it  is  Sergeant  Barket 

Sbntinbl.  [Without.]    Pass  on. 

Kbrchival.  He  didn't  give  the  counters^cn.  News  from 
Lieutenant  Bedloe,  General! 

Barxet.  [HttrryiHg  in,  up  slope.]  Colonel  Wist,  our  brave 
byes  wiped  out  the  enemy,  and  here's  the  papers. 

Kekchival.  [Taking  papers. — Then  to  Lockwood.]  Ib  that 
the  key? 

Lockwood.  Yes.  Lieutenant!  {Lieutenant  hurries  up  to 
elevation,   looking  through  hit  glass,      LocEwooD  opens   book. 

Haveriix.  What  of  Lieutenant  Bedloe,  Sergeant? 

Barkbt.  Sayreoudy  wounded,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  inimy! 

Haverill.  [Sighing.]    A — h, 

Barket.  [Coming  down  stone  steps.]  It  is  reported  that 
Captain  Heartsease  was  shot  dead  at  his  side. 

Kbrchival.   Heartsease  dead! 

LlBUTBNANT  OF  SiCNAL  CoRFS.  [Reading  signals.]  Twelve — 
Twenty-two— Heven. 

Barkbt.  Begorra!  1  forgot  the  Sinttnil  entirdy,  but  he 
didn't  foiget  me.    [Holding  his  left  arm. 

Haverill.  Colonel  West.^  We  must  make  every  posnble 
sacrifice  for  the  immediate  exchange  of  Ueutenant  Bedloe,  if  be 
is  still  living.  It  ia  due  to  him.  Colonel  Robert  Ellingham  is 
a  prisoner  in  this  camp;  offer  him  his  own  exchange  for  young 
Bedloe. 

Kbrchival.  He  will  accept,  of  course.  I  will  ride  to  the  front 
with  him  myself,  General,  and  ^ow  him  through  the  lines. 

Haverill.  At  once!  [Kbrchival  crosses  frorU  and  exit  on 
veranda.  Havbsiu.  crosses.]  Can  you  follow  the  de^iatch, 
Captain? 

Lockwood.   Perfectly;  everything  is  here. 

Haverill.  Well! 

LiBUTKKANT  OF  SiGWAL  CoRPs.  Eleveo— Twwity-two— One 
— Twdve. 

Lockwood.  [From  book.]  "General  Loi^treet  is  coming 
with—" 

Haverill.  Longstreetl 

LiBtrrSNANT   of    Signal    Corps.  One— Twenty-one. 

Lockwood.   "With  eighteen  thousand  men." 

LiBiiTBKAMT  OF  SIGNAL  CoRPS.  Two— Eleven— Twenty- two. 
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LocKWOOD.  "Shendaniaaway!" 

Havbrill.  Tb^  have  discovered  his  absence! 

UBonNANT  OF  Signal  Coxps.  Two — Twenty-two — Eleven 
— One — ^Twelve — One. 

IxiCKWooD.  "We  wili  crush  the  Union  Army  bef<n«  he  can 
return." 

Haverhx.  SignaJ  that  despatch  from  here  to  our  Station  at 
Front  Royal.  [Poititing.]  Tell  them  to  send  it  after  General 
Stieridan — and  ride  for  their  lives.  [Lockwood  kurria  ota.\ 
Major  Burton!  We  will  ride  to  General  Wright's  headquarters 
at  once — our  horses !    \Noise  of  a  stntggfe  without, 

Bakkbt.  [Looking.\  What  the  devil  is  the  row  oat  there? 
{Exit.    Also  one  of  the  Staff  Officers. 

Havbrill.  [Looking  off.\  What  is  this?  Colonel  West 
wounded! 

Ei\Ur  Kerchival  West,  his  coat  thrown  open,  with 
Elungkah,  Barket  assisting. 

Eluhghah.  Steady,  Kerchival,  old  boy!  You  should  have 
let  us  carry  you. 

Kerchival.  Nonsense,  old  fellow!  It's  a  mere  touch  with 
the  point  of  the  knife.  I — I'm  faint — with  the  loss  of  a  little 
blood— that's  all.  Boh^l— [Reels  suddenly  and  is  caught 
by  Elungham  as  he  sinks  to  the  ground,  insensibte. 

Elukgham.  Kerchival!   [Kneeling  ai  his  iide. 

Havbrill.  Go  for  the  surgeon!  [Fo  Staff  Officer,  w&o  £imj 
out  quickly  on  veranda.]  How  did  this  happen?  [Enter  Corporal 
Dunn  and  Guard,  with  Thornton.  He  is  in  his  skirt  sleetes  and 
ditheoeled,  his  arms  folded.  They  march  down.]  Captain  Thorn- 
ton! 

Ellikgham.  We  were  leavii^  the  house  together;  a  hunted 
animal  sprang  suddenly  across  our  path,  like  a  panther.  [Look- 
ing over  his  shouUer.]  There  it  stands.  Kerchival! — my 
brother! 

Corporal  Dunn.  We  had  just  brought  this  prisoner  to  bay, 
bat  I'm  afraid  we  were  too  late, 

Havbrill.  This  is  assassination,  sir,  not  war.  If  yoa  have 
killed  him — 

Thornton.  Do  what  you  like  with  me;  we  need  waste  00 
words.  I  had  an  old  account  to  settle,  and  I  have  paid  my 
debt. 
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Ellinghaii.  General  Haverill!  I  took  these  from  his  breast 
when  he  first  fell.  {Handing  up  viaiiet  and  miniature  to  Haver- 
nx.  Havbdill  starts  as  he  loots  at  the  miniature.  TaoEKTOH 
vatckes  ktm. 

Havbkiu^   [Aside.]    My  wife's  portrut! 

Thornton.  If  I  have  killed  him — your  honour  will  be  buried 
in  the  same  grave. 

Havbrill.  Her  picture  on  hts  breast!  She  gave  it  to  him 
— not  to  my  son  1  [Dropping  into  seat.  Captain  Lockwood 
eiders  with  a  Signauiam,  who  has  a  burning  torch  on  a  long 
pole;  he  hurries  up  the  etemtion.  Captain  Lockwood  stands 
below,  facing  kim.  Almost  simultaneously  with  tiu  entrance  of  the 
Signauiam,  Gbrtrude  rum  in  on  veraiula. 

Gbrtkude.  They  are  callii^  for  a  surgeon!  Who  is  itf 
Brother! — you  are  safe, — ah!  [Uttering  a  scream,  as  lie  sees 
Kerchtvai.,  and  falling  on  her  knees  at  his  side.]  I&rchival! 
Forget  those  last  bitter  words  I  said  to  you.  Can't  you  hear  my 
confession?  1  do  love  you.  Can't  you  hear  me?  I  love  you! 
[The  Signalman  is  swinging  the  torch  as  tho  curtain  descends, 
Lockwood  looking  right. 

Cdrtain. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE.  Same.    It  is  rtow  bright  daylight,  wUh  sunshine  ftecking 

the  foreground  and  bathing  the  distant  valley  and  mountains. 

Discovered.    Jenny,  on  low  stone  post,  looking  left.    As  the 

curtain  rises,  she  imitates  Trumpet  Signal  No.  19  on  her 

dosed  fists. 

JBNNV.  What  a  magnificent  line!    [Looking.]    Gukles-posts! 

Every  man  and  every  horse  is  eager  for  the  next  command. 

There  comes  the  flag!     [Trumpet  Signal  without.  No.  30.]    To 

the  standard!    [As  the  signal  begins.]    The  regiment  is  going  to 

the  front.    Ctti!    I  do  wish  1  could  go  with  it    1  always  do,  the 

moment  I  hear  the  trumpets.     Boots  and  saddles!    [Imitates 

No.  16.)    Mount!'  [Imitates  No.  37.)    I  wish  I  was  in  command 

of  the  regiment.    It  was  bom  in  me.       [Trumpet  Signal  No.  48, 

without.]    Fours  right!    There  they  go!    Look  at  those  horses' 

cars!     [Trumpet  Sigruil  No.  39,  without.]     Forward.     [Military 

band  heard  without — "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom."    Jenny  takes 
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ttUilude  of  holding  bridle  and  trotting.'^  Rappity — plap — plap — 
plap,  etc  \S)ie  imitaUs  the  motions  of  a  solditr  on  horseback, 
stepping  down  to  rock  at  side  of  post;  thence  to  ground  and  about 
ilage,  viith  the  various  curveltings  of  a  spirited  horse.  Chorus  of 
soldiers  without,  with  the  band.  The  music  becomes  more  and  more 
distant.  Jenny  gradually  stops  as  Ike  music  is  dying  away,  and 
stands,  listening.  As  it  dies  entirely  away,  she  suddenly  starts  to  an 
enthusiastic  altitude.]  Ah  I  If  1  were  only  a  man!  The  enemy! 
On  Third  Battalion,  left,  front,  into  line,  marchl  Draw  sabres! 
Charge!  [Imitates  Trumpet  Signal  No.  44.  As  she  finishes,  she 
rises  to  her  full  height,  with  both  arms  raised,  and  trembling  with 
enthusiasm.]  Ah  I  [She  suddenly  drops  her  arms  and  changes  to 
on  attitude  and  expression  of  disappointment — pouting.]  And  the 
first  time  Otd  Margery  took  me  to  papa,  in  her  anns,  she  had 
to  tell  him  I  was  a  girl.  Papa  was  as  much  disgusted  as  I  was. 
But  he'd  never  admit  it;  he  says  I'm  as  good  a  soldier  as  any  of 
*em — just  as  I  am. 

Enter  Barket  on  veranda,  kts  arm  in  a  sling. 

BaBzet.   [On  veranda.]    Miss  Jenny! 

Jemmy.  Barket  1  The  regiment  has  marched  away  to  the 
(root,  and  we  girls  are  left  here,  with  just  you  and  a  corporal's 
guard  to  kxik  after  us. 

Bareet.  I've  been  watching  the  byes  mesilf.  [Coming  dawn.] 
If  a  little  milithary  sugar-p!um  like  you,  Miss  Jenny,  objects 
to  not  goin'  wid'  'em,  what  do  you  think  of  an  ould  piece  of  hard 
tack  tike  me?  I  can't  join  the  regiment  till  I've  taken  you  and 
Miss  Madeline  back  to  Winchester,  by  your  father's  orders. 
But  it  isn't  the  first  time  I've  escorted  you.  Miss  Jenny.  Many 
a  time,  when  you  was  a  baby,  on  the  Plains,  I  commanded  a 
special  g;uard  to  accompany  ye's  from  one  fort  to  anither,  and  we 
gave  the  command  in  a  whisper,  so  as  not  to  wake  ye's  up. 

Jenny.  I  told  you  to  tell  papa  that  I'd  let  him  know  when 
Madeline  and  I  were  ready  to  go. 

Barkbt.  I  tould  him  that  I'd  as  soon  move  a  train  of  army 
mules. 

Jbmny.    I  suppose  we  must  start  for  home  again  to^ay? 

Bakkst.  Yes,  Misa  Jenny,  in  char^  of  an  ould  Sargeant  wid 
his  arm  in  a  sling  and  a  couple  of  convalescent  throopers.  This 
department  of  the  United  States  Army  will  move  to  the  rear  in 
hall  an  hour. 
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Jbnnt.  Madeline  and  I  cMily  came  yesterday  morning. 

Baskbt.  Whin  your  father  got  ye's  a  pass  to  the  front,  we  all 
thought  the  fightin'  in  the  Shenandoey  Valley  was  over.  It 
looks  now  as  if  it  was  just  beginning.  Thb  ia  no  place  for  women, 
now.  Mise  Gertrude  EUtngham  ought  to  go  wid  us,  but  she  won't. 

Jenny.  Barket!  Captain  Heartsease  left  the  regiment  yes- 
terday, and  he  hasn't  rejoined  it;  he  isn't  with  them,  now,  at 
the  head  of  his  company.   Where  is  he? 

Bakkbt.  1  can't  say  where  he  is,  Miss  Jenny.  [Atide.] 
Lyin'  unburied  in  the  woods,  where  he  was  shot,  I'm  afraid. 

Jenny.  When  Captain  Heartsease  does  rejoin  the  refpment, 
Barket,  please  say  to  him  for  me,  that — that  I — I  may  have  some 
orders  for  him,  when  we  next  meeL  [Exit  <m  veranda. 

Bajuest.  Whin  they  nixt  mate.  They  tell  ua  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  marriage  in  Hiven.  If  Miss  Jenny  and  Captain  Hearts- 
ease mate  there,  they'll  invint  somethin*  that's  mighty  like  it. 
While  I  was  lyin'  wounded  in  General  Buckthorn's  house  at 
Washii^ton,  last  summer,  and  ould  Margery  was  taking  care  of 
me,  Margery  tould  me,  confidentially,  that  they  was  in  love  wid 
aitch  ither;  and  I  think  she  was  about  right.  I've  often  seen 
Captain  Heartsease  take  a  sly  look  at  a  Uttle  laoe  handkerchief, 
just  before  we  wint  into  battle.  {Looks  off.]  Here's  General 
Buckthorn  himself.  He  and  I  must  make  it  as  aisy  as  we  can  for 
Miss  Jenny's  poor  heart. 

Enter  General  Bucethorn. 

Bdcetb(«n.  Sergeant  Barketl  You  haven't  started  with 
those  girls  yet? 

Basebt.  They're  to  go  in  half  an  hour,  sir. 

Buckthorn.  Be  sure  they  do  go.    Is  Genera!  Haverill  here? 

Babkbt.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  house  with  some  of  his  staff,  and  the 
Surgeon. 

Buckthorn.  Ah!  TTie  Surgeon.  How  is  Colonel  West,  this 
morning,  after  the  wound  he  received  last  night? 

Bakkbt.  He  says,  himself,  that  he's  as  well  as  Ever  he  was; 
but  the  Colonel  and  Surgeon  don't  ^^y  on  that  subject.  The 
dochter  says  he  mustn't  lave  his  room  for  a  month.  The  knife 
wint  dape;  and  there's  somethin'  wroi^  inside  of  him.  But 
the  Colonel,  bein'  on  the  out^de  himsilf,  can't  see  it  He's  as 
croM  as  a  bear,  baycause  they  wouldn't  let  him  go  to  the  front 
this  morning,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.    I  happened  to  ray- 
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mark  that  the  Chaplain  was  prayin'  for  hia  raycovcry.  The 
Colonel  said  he'd  court-martial  him  if  he  didn't  stop  that — 
quick;  there's  more  important  things  for  the  Chaplain  to  pray 
tor  in  his  ofiictal  capacity.  Just  at  that  moment  the  trumpets 
sounded,  "Boots  and  Saddles."  I  had  to  dodge  cuie  of  his  boots, 
and  the  Surgeon  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  ither  one.  It  W3> 
lucky  for  us  both  his  saddle  wasn't  in  the  room. 

BtJCETHORN.  That  locks  encours^ng.  I  think  Kerchival 
will  get  on. 

Basket.   Might  f  say  a  word  to  you,  sur,  about  Mias  Jenny? 

Buckthorn.  Certainly,  Barket.  You  and  old  Margery  and 
myself  have  been  a  sort  of  triangular  mother,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
litUe  girl — fflnce  her  own  poor  mother  left  her  to  our  care,  when 
she  was  only  a  baby,  in  the  old  fort  on  the  Plains.  [At  kis  side 
and  tmamsciovsiy  resting  kis  arm  over  BAREtn's  shcitld^,  JatnU~ 
iarly.  Suddenly  dravis  up.]  Ahem!  [Then  grujSly.]  What  is  it? 
Proceed. 

Barket.  Her  mother's  bosom  would  have  been  the  softest 
place  for  her  poor  little  head  to  rest  upon,  now,  sur. 

Buckthorn.  IToticking  kis  eyes.]    Well  [ 

Bakkbt.  Ould  Mai^ry  tould  me  in  Washington  that  Miss 
Jenny  and  Captain  Heartsease  were  in  love  wid  aitch  ither. 

Buckthorn.  [Starting.]    In  love! 

Barket.   I  approved  of  the  match. 

Buckthorn.  What  the  devil!  [Barket  salutes  quickly  and 
starts  up  stage  and  out.  Bucsraoam  moves  up  after  Attn;  slops 
at  post.    Barket  slops  in  road. 

Barket.   So  did  ould  Margery.  , 

Buckthorn.  March!     [Angrily.     Barket  salutes  suddenly, 

and  exits.]     Heartsease!     That  young  jackanapes!     A  meic 

fop;  he'll  never  make  a  soldier.     My  girl  in  love  with — bah! 

I  don't  brieve  it;  she's  too  good  a  soldier,  heraelf. 

[Enter  HaVERILL,  on  veranda.] 

Ah.  Haverill! 

Haverill.  General  Buckthorn!  Have  you  heard  anytlui^  of 
General  Sheridan  ^ce  I  sent  that  despatch  to  him  last  evening? 

BucKTBORN.  He  received  it  at  midnight  and  sent  back  wwd 
that  he  considers  it  a  ruse  of  the  enemy.  General  Wright  agrees 
with  him.  The  reconnaissance  yesterday  showed  no  hostile 
force,  on  our  right,  and  Crook  reports  that  Early  ia  retreatii^  up 
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the  Valley.  But  General  Sheridan  may,  perbape,  give  up  hia 
journey  to  Waahington,  and  he  has  ordered  some  changes  in  our 
line,  to  be  executed  this  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  I  rode  over 
to  pve  you  your  instructions  in  person.  You  may  order  General 
McCoen  to  go  into  camp  on  the  ri^t  of  Meadow  Brook,  with 
the  second  division.    [Haverill  is  wntnif  in  Au  note-book. 

,  BnUr  Jekny,  on  veranda. 

Jennt,  Oh,  papa!  I'm  so  glad  you've  come.  I've  got 
something  to  say  to  you.  [Running  down  and  jumping  into  his 
arms,  kissing  kim.  He  turns  with  her,  and  sets  her  dawn,  squarely 
OK  her  feel  and  straight  h^ore  him. 

BncxTHORN.  And  I've  got  something  to  say  to  you — about 
Captain  Heartsease. 
'    Jenny.  Oh!    That's  just  what  I  wanted  to  talk  about 

Buckthorn.  Fall  in!  Front  face!  [She  jumps  into  miiUory 
position,  turning  towards  him.]  What's  this  I  hear  from  Sergeant 
Baricet?   He  says  you've  been  falling  in  love. 

JsNKT.   I  have.   [SaltUing. 

Buckthorn.  Young  woman!  Listen  to  my  ordert.  Fallout! 
[Turns  sharpy  and  marches  to  Havhrill.]  Order  the  Third 
Brigade  of  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  Lowell,  to  oocupy  the  left 
of  the  pike. 

Jehny.  Papa!  [Running  to  him  and  seiaing  the  tail  t^  his  coal.] 
Papa,  dear! 

Buckthorn.  Close  in  Colonel  Powell  on  the  extreme  left — 
[Slapping  his  coat-tails  out  of  Jenmy's  hands,  without  lotAing 
.-  around.] — and  hold  Custer  on  the  second  line,  at  Old  Forge  Road. 

"V  That  is  all  at  present    [Turns  to  Jenny  .J    Good-bye,  my  darling! 

[Kissesker.]  Rememberyourorders!  Youlittlepet!  [Chuckling, 
as  he  taps  her  chin;  draws  up  suddenly;  turns  to  Havkkill.1 
General!   I  bid  you  good-day. 

Haverill.  Good-day,  General  Buckthorn.  [They  salute  wiA 
great  dignity.  Buckthorn  starts  up  stage;  Jenky  springs  after 
him,  seising  his  coal-tails. 

Jenny.  But  I  want  to  talk  with  you,  papa;  I  can't  fall  out 
I — I  haven't  finished  yet  [Etc.,  dinging  to  his  coat,  as  Buck- 
thorn marches  out  rapidly,  in  road, — holding  back  with  all  her 
ffngU. 

Havbull.  It  may  have  been  a  ruse  of  the  enemy,  but  I 
hope  that  General  Sheridan  has  turned  back  from  Washington. 
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[Looking  at  kts  note-book.]  We  are  to  make  changes  in  our  line 
at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon.  [JUturns  book  to  pocket  and  stands 
in  thought.]  The  Surgeon  tells  me  that  Kerchival  West  will  get 
on  well  enough  if  he  remains  quiet;  otherwise  not.  He  shall  not 
die  by  the  hand  of  a  common  assassin;  he  has  no  right  to  die  like 
that  My  wife  gave  ray  own  picture  of  herself  to  him — not  to 
my  son — and  abe  looked  so  like  an  angel  when  she  took  it  from 
my  hand !  They  were  both  false  to  me,  and  they  have  been  true 
to  each  other.    I  will  save  his  life  for  myself. 

ETiler  Gestbuds,  on  veranda. 

Gbktkudb.  General  Haverill!  [Anxiously,  coming  down.] 
Colonel  West  peraists  in  disobeying  the  injunctions  of  the 
Suigeon.  He  is  preparing  to  join  his  regiment  at  the  front. 
Give  him  your  orders  to  remain  liere.    Compel  him  to  be  prudent! 

Havbbill.  [Quickiy.]  The  honour  ot  death  at  the  ttoat  » 
not  in  reserve  for  him. 

Gebthudb.   Eh?  What  did  you  say.  General? 

Havekill.  Gertrude!  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  as  your 
father's  old  friend;  and  1  was  once  your  guardian.  Your  father 
was  my  senior  officer  in  the  Mexican  War.  Without  his  care  I 
should  have  been  left  dead  in  a  fore^  land.  He,  himKlf, 
afterwards  fell  fighting  for  the  old  flag. 

GBfiTRUDB.  The  old  flag.  [Aside.]  My  father  died  for  it, 
and  he — [Looking  left.] — is  suffering  for  it — the  old  flag! 

Havbrill.  I  can  now  return  the  kindness  your  father  did  to 
me,  by  protecting  his  daughter  from  something  that  may  be 
worse  than  death. 

GERTRtiDB.  What  do  you  mean?. 

Haveull.  Last  night  I  saw  you  kneeling  at  the  nde  of 
Kerchival  West;  you  spoke  to  him  with  all  the  tender  paasion  of  a 
Southern  woman.  You  said  you  loved  him.  But  you  spoke 
into  ears  that  could  not  hear  you.  Has  he  ever  heard  those 
words  from  your  lips?  Have  you  ever  confessed  your  love  to 
him  before? 

GsKTXUDS.  Never.   Why  do  you  ask? 

Havbsiu..  Do  not  repeat  those  words.  Keep  your  heart  to 
yourself,  my  girl. 

Gbrtkude.  General!  Why  do  you  say  this  to  me?  And  at 
such  a  moment — when  his  life — 

Hatbuu,.  His  life!    [Turning  sharply.]    It  belongs  to  me! 
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CteSTKUDB.    Oh  I 

Kekcbival.  Sergieant!  [Without.  He  Heps  in  from  road, 
ioohing  back.\  See  that  my  horse  is  ready  at  once.  Geneial! 
[SaimUng.]  Are  there  any  orders  for  my  re^ment,  beyond  those 
given  to  Major  Wilson,  in  my  absence,  this  morning?  I  am  about 
to  ride  on  after  the  troops  and  re-assume  my  command. 

Havzrill.  \QuieUy.\  It  is  my  wish.  Colonel,  that  you 
remain  here  under  the  care  of  the  Surgeon. 

Kebchival.  My  wound  is  a  mere  trifle.  This  may  be  a 
cntical  moment  in  the  campaign,  and  I  cannot  rest  here.  I 
must  be  with  my  own  men. 

Haverill.  [Quietly.]  I  beg  to  repeat  the  wish  I  liave  already 
expressed.  [Kbschivai.  walks  to  him,  and  speaks  apart,  almost 
under  his  bratlh,  but  very  earnest  in  tone. 

Kbkchival.  I  have  had  no  opportunity,  yet,  to  explain 
certain  matters,  as  you  requested  me  to  do  yesterday;  but 
whatever  there  may  be  between  us,  you  are  now  interfering  with 
my  duty  and  my  privilege  as  a  soldier;  and  it  ia  my  right  to  be 
at  the  head  of  my  regiment. 

Haverill.  [Quietly.]  It  is  my  positive  order  that  you  do 
not  reassume  your  command. 

Kbkchival.  General  Haverill,  I  protest  against  thia — 

Havbbill.   [Quietly.]    You  are  under  arrest,  sir. 

KEKcmvAL.   Arrest! 

Gbrtktidx.  Ah!  [Kekcbival  unclasps  his  bell  and  offers  his 
sword  to  Havekill. 

Havekill.  [Qwuf/y.]  Keep  your  sword;  I  have  no  desire 
to  humiliate  you;  tnit  hold  yourself  subject  to  further  orders 
from  me,    [Kekchtval  goes  up  veranda. 

Kerchival.   My  regiment  at  the  front! — and  I  under  arrest! 

[Exit. 

Havekill.  Gertrude!  If  your  heart  refuses  to  be  silent — 
if  yoQ  feel  that  you  must  confess  your  love  to  that  man — first 
tell  him  what  I  have  said  to  you,  and  refer  him  to  me  for  an 
explanation.  [Exil  into  road. 

Gbktrudb.  What  can  he  mean?  He  would  save  me  from 
something  worie  than  death,  he  said.  "His  life — it  belongs  to 
mer  What  can  he  mean?  Kerchival  told  me  that  he  loved  me 
— it  seems  many  years  since  that  morning  in  Charleston — and 
when  we  met  again,  yesterday,  he  said  that  he  had  never  ceased 
to  love  me.   1  will  not  believe  that  he  has  told  me  a  falsehood. 
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I  have  giveo  him  my  love,  my  whole  soul  and  my  faith,  \piwii- 
ing  up  to  her  ftdl  height.]    My  perfect  faith! 

Jbnnt  runs  in  from  road,  and  up  the  slope.  She  looks  dawn  the 
hiil,  then  enters. 

Jenny.  A  flag  of  truce,  Gertude  ,  And  a  party  of  Confederate 
soldiers,  with  an  escort,  coming  up  the  hill.  They  are  carrying 
someone;  he  is  wounded. 

Enter  up  the  slope,  a  Libdtbkant  of  Impantst  with  an  escort  of 
Union  soldiers,  their  arms  at  right  shoulder,  and  a  party  of  Con- 
federate soldiers  bearing  a  rustic  strOcher.  Libutbnamt  Frank 
Bbihxmb  Hes  on  the  streUher.  Major  Hardwick,  a  Confederate 
Surgeon,  walks  at  his  side.  Madklinh  appears  at  oeranda, 
watching  them.  Gertrudb  stands  with  her  back  to  audience. 
The  LiBUTKNANT  ftnu  orders  in  a  low  tone,  and  Ote  front  escort 
moves  to  right,  in  road.  The  Confederate  bearers  and  the  Surcsok 
pass  through  the  gate.  The  rear  escort  moves  to  left,  in  road,  under 
Libutbnant's  orders.  The  bearers  halt,  front;  on  a  sign  from  the 
Surgeon,  they  leave  the  stretcher  on  the  ground,  stepping 
back. 

Major  Habdwtcz.    Is  General  Haverill  here? 

Gertrude.  Ves;  what  can  we  do,  sir? 

Madblins.  The  General  is  just  about  mounting  with  his  staff, 
to  ride  away.    Shall  I  go  for  him,  sir? 

Major.  Say  to 'him,  please,  that  Colonel  Robert  ElUi^ham, 
of  the  Tenth  Viiginia,  sends  his  respects  and  sympathy.  He 
instructed  me  to  bring  this  youi^  officer  to  this  pcnnt,  in  exchange 
for  himself,  ae  agreed  upon  between  them  last  evening.  [Exit 
Maisunb. 

Jenny.   Is  he  unconsdous  or  sleeping,  sir? 

Major.  Hovering  between  life  and  death.  I  thought  he 
would  bear  the  removal  better.  He  is  waking.  Here,  my  lad! 
[Placing  his  canteen  to  the  Ups  of  Frank,  who  moves,  reoimng.\ 
We  have  reached  the  end  of  our  journey. 

Frank.  Myfatherl 

Major.  He  is  thinking  of  his  home.  \Paas^  rises  on  one  arm, 
assisted  by  the  Subgbon. 

I^ANK.  I  have  obeyed  General  Haverill's  orders,  and  I 
have  a  report  to  make. 

Gbbtrui^.  We  have  already  sent  for  him.  [Stepping  to  him.] 
He  will  be  here  in  a  moment. 
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Pkane.  [Lockini  into  her  fact,  brigMy.]  la  not  tliu — MtaB— 
Gertrude  DUnghani? 

Gbrtkude.   You  know  me?    You  have  seen  me  before? 
Frame.   Long^o!    Long  ago!    You  know  the  wife  of  General 
HaveriU? 
Gbktkuhb.  I  have  no  dearer  friend  in  the  world. 
Frank.   She  will  give  a  message  for  me  to  the  dearest  friend  / 
.  have  in  the  world.    My  little  wifel    I  muEt  not  waste  even  the 
-^'^cmient  we  are  waiting.     Doctor!    My  note-book!    [Trying  U> 
■y    get  it  from  hit  coat.    The  SuvcvOH  lakes  it  out.    A  torn  and  blood- 
y         stained  lace  hanMerckief  also  falls  out.    Grbtrudb  kneels  at  his 
V  side.]    Ah!    I — I — have  a  message  from  another — [Holding  up 

^A  han^ierckief.] — from    Captain    Heartsease.      {Jenny    makes   a 

jt  ^  quick  start  towards  Aim.]    He  lay  at  my  side  in  the  hospital,  when 

they  brought  me  away;  he  had  only  strength  enough  to  put  this 
in  my  hand,  and  he  spoke  a  woman's  name;  but  1 — I — forgot 
what  it  is.  The  red  spots  upon  it  ane  the  only  message  he  sent. 
(GeRTRUds  takes  the  handkerchi^  and  looks  back  at  JenNY, 
extending  her  hand.  Jenny  moves  to  her,  takes  the  handkerchi^ 
and  turns  back,  looking  down  on  it.  She  drops  her  Jace  into  her 
hands  and  goes  out  sobbing. 

Enter  Madeline  on  veranda. 

Madsjne.  General  HaveriU  is  coming.  I  was  just  in  time. 
He  was  already  on  his  home. 

Franc.  Ah!  He  is  coming.  [Then  suddenly.]  Write! 
Write!  [Gbkirudb  writes  in  the  note-book  as  he  dictates.]  "To — 
my  wife — Edith: — Tell  our  little  son,  when  he  is  old  enough  to 
know — how  his  father  died ;  not  how  he  lived.  And  tell  her  who 
filled  my  own  mother's  place  so  lovingly — she  is  your  mother, 
too — that  my  father's  portrait  of  her,  which  she  gave  to  me  in 
Charieston,  helped  me  to  be  a  better  man!"  And — oh!  I  must 
not  forget  this — "It  was  taken  away  from  me  while  I  was  a 
prisoner  in  Richmond,  and  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Captain 
Henry  Thornton,  of  the  Confederate  Secret  Service.  But  her 
face  is  still  beside  your  own  in  my  heart.  My  best — warmest, 
last — love — to  you.  darling."  I  will  sign  it.  [Gertrude  holds 
the  book,  and  he  signs  it,  then  sinks  back  very  quietly,  supported  by 
the  SusGBOK.   Gertrude  rises  and  walks  right. 

Madsunb.  General  Haverill  is  here.  [The  Sukgbon  lays  the 
fold  of  the  Nanket  over  Frank's  face  and  rises. 
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GKSTHinn.   DoctM! 

Major.  He  is  dead.  [Madblimb,  oh  veranda,  turns  and  hokt 
left.  The  Ukutenant  orders  ihe  euard,  "Preoent  Arms".  EmIst 
Havhrill,  on  veranda.  He  salutes  the  guard  as  he  passes.  The 
Lieutenant  orders,  "Cany  Anns."    Haverill  comes  dovm. 

Havbkill.    I  am  too  late? 

Majok.  I'm  Bony,  General.  His  one  eager  thought  as  we 
came  was  to  reach  here  in  time  to  see  you.  [Haverill  moves 
to  the  bier,  looks  down  at  it,  then  folds  back  the  blanks  from  the 
face.    He  starts  slightly  as  he  first  sees  it. 

Haveeill.  Brave  boy!  I  hoped  once  to  have  a  son  like  you. 
I  shall  be  in  your  father's  place,  to-day,  at  your  grave.  [He 
redacts  the  blanket  and  steps  back.]  We  will  cany  him  to  bis 
comrades  in  the  front.  He  shall  have  a  soldier's  burial,  in  sight 
of  the  mountain-top  beneath  which  he  sacrificed  his  young  life; 
that  shall  be  his  monument. 

Major.  Pardon  me.  General.  We  Virginians  are  your  ene- 
mies, but  you  cannot  honour  this  young  soldier  more  than  we  do. 
Will  you  allow  my  men  the  privilege  of  carrying  him  to  his  grave? 
[Haverill  inclines  his  head.  The  SintGEOK  motions  to  the  Con- 
federate soldiers,  who  step  to  the  bier  and  raise  it  gently. 

Haveriix.  Lieutenant!  [The  Lieutenant  orders  the  guard, 
"Left  Face."  The  Confederate  bearers  move  through  the  gate, 
preceded  by  Lieutenant  Hardwice.  Haverill  draws  kis 
sword,  reverses  it,  and  moves  up  behind  the  bier  with  bowed  head. 
The  Lieutenant  orders  "Forward  March,"  and  the  corliff  disap- 
pears. While  the  girls  are  still  watching  it,  the  heavy  sound  of 
distant  artillery  is  heard,  with  booming  reverberations  among  the 
hills  and  in  the  Valley. 

Madeline.   What  is  that  sound,  Gertrude? 

Gertrude.  Listen!  [Another  and  more  prolonged  distant 
sound,  with  long  reverberatiims. 

Madeline.  A^ain!  Gertrude!  [Ovxn.voa  raises  her  hand  to 
command  silence;  listens.    Distant  cannon  again. 

Gertrudb.    It  is  the  opening  of  a  battle. 

Madeline.  Ah!  [Running  down  stage.  The  sounds  again. 
Prolonged  rumble. 

Gertrude.  How  often  have  I  heard  that  sound.  [Coming 
down.]   This  is  war,  Madeline!   You  are  face  to  face  with  it  now. 

Madeline.  And  Robert  is  there!  He  may  be  in  the  thickest 
of  the  dai^er — at  this  vwy  momenL 
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Gbktrudb.  Yes.  Let  our  prayers  go  up  for  him;  mine  do, 
with  all  a  sister's  heart.  [Kekcbival  enters  on  veranda,  mthout 
coat  or  veit,  kis  sash  about  his  mist,  hilling  badi  ai  he  comes  in.] 
Kerchival! 

Kercbival,  Goon!  Goon!  Keep  the  battle  to  youradves. 
I'm  out  of  it.  [The  distant  cannon  and  reverberations  rising  in 
volume.    Pn^onged  and  distant  rumble. 

Madblimb.  I  pray  for  Robert  Ellingham— and  for  the  cause 
in  which  he  risks  his  life!  [Kerchival  looks  at  her,  suddenly; 
also  Gbrtkude.]  Heaven  for|[ive  me  if  I  am  witmg,  but  I  am 
fvayii^  for  the  enemies  of  my  country.  His  people  are  my 
people,  his  enemies  are  my  enemies.  Heaven  defend  him  and  his, 
in  this  awful  hour. 

Kekcbival.   Madeline!    Myuater! 

Madeline.  Oh,  Kerchival!  [Turning  and  dropping  her  face 
on  kis  breast.]    I  cannot  help  it — I  cannot  help  !tl 

Kerchival.  My  poor  girl!  Every  woman's  heart,  the  world 
over,  belongs  not  to  any  country  or  any  flag,  but  to  her  husband 
— and  her  lover.  I^y  for  the  man  you  love,  nster — it  would  be 
treason  not  to.  [Passes  her  before  kim  to  left.  Locks  across  to 
Gertrude.]  Am  I  right?  [Gbrtkudb  drops  her  head.  Madblixb 
moves  up  veranda  and  out.]    Is  what  I  have  said  to  Madeline  true? 

Gertkudb.   Yes!    [Looks  up.]    Kerchival! 

Kerchival.  Gertrude!  [Hurries  across  to  her,  dasps  her  in 
kis  arms.  He  suddenly  staggers  and  brings  kis  hand  to  his 
breast. 

Gbrtkudb.  Your  wound!  [Supporting  him  as  he  reels  and 
sinks  into  seat. 

Kerchival.  Wound!  I  have  no  wound!  You  do  krve  me  I 
[Seising  her  hand. 

GsKTRUiHt.  Let  me  call  the  Surgeon,  Kerchival. 

Kerchival.  You  can  be  of  more  service  to  roe  than  he  can. 
[Ddaining  ker.  Very  keavy  sounds  of  Ike  battle;  she  starts,  Usten^ 
ing.]    Nevermind  that!    It's  only  a  battle.    You  love  me! 

Gertrude.  Be  quiet,  Kerchival,  dear.  I  do  love  you.  I 
I  told  you  so,  when  you  lay  bleeding  here,  last  night.  But  you 
could  not  hear  me.  [At  his  side,  resting  her  arm  about  kim, 
stroking  his  head.]  I  said  that  same  thing — to — to — another, 
more  than  three  yeaia  ago.  It  is  in  that  letter  that  General 
Buckthorn  gave  you.  (Kerchival  starts.]  No— no— you 
must  be  very  quiet,  or  I  will  not  say  another  word.    If  you  xAty 
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me,  I  will  repeat  that  part  of  the  letter,  every  word;  I  know  It  by 
heart,  for  I  read  it  a  dozen  times.  The  letter  is  from  Mrs.  HaveiilL 

KmtcmvAL.  [Quietly.]    Go  on. 

Gbktktjdb.  "I  have  kept  your  eecret,  my  darling,  but  I  was 
sorely  tempted  to  betray  the  confidence  you  reposed  in  me  at 
Chaiieston.  If  Kerchival  West — [She  retires  backward  from  him 
as  she  proceeds.] — had  heard  you  say,  aa  I  did,  when  your  face 
was  hidden  in  my  bosom,  that  night,  that  you  loved  him  with 
your  whole  heart — " 

Kbrchival.  Ah !  {Starting  to  his  feet.  He  sinks  back.  She 
springs  to  support  Hm. 

Gkktrude.    I  will  go  for  help. 

Keschtval.  Do  not  leave  me  at  such  a  moment  as  this.  You 
have  brought  me  a  new  life.  [Bringing  her  to  her  kntei  before 
him  and  looking  down  at  her.\  Heaven  is  just  opening  before  me. 
{His  hands  drops  suddenly  and  his  head  fails  back.    BaltU. 

Gbrtkudk.  Ahl  Kerchivall  You  are  dying!  [Musketry.  A 
sudden  sharp  burst  of  musketry,  mingled  wilh  the  roar  of  artHiery 
near  by.  Kerchival  starts,  seising  Gertkude's  arm  and  holding 
her  away,  still  on  her  knees.   He  looks  eagerly. 

Kbschivai..  The  enemy  is  close  upon  usI 

Baskbt  runs  in,  up  the  slope. 

Bakebt.  Colonel  WistI  The  devils  have  sprung  out  of  the 
ground.  Tbey'repouringoverourliftflanklikeNoah'sownflood. 
The  Union  Army  has  started  back  for  A^^chester,  on  its  way  to 
the  North  Pole;  our  own  regiment,  Q^onel,  is  coming  over  the 
hill  in  full  retrate. 

Kerchivai..  My  own  regiment!  [Starting  up.]  Getmyhorse, 
Barket.    [Turns.]    Gertrude,  my  life!    [Embraces  Gertrude. 

Basest.  Your  horse,  is  it?  I'm  wid  ye!  There's  a  row  at 
Finnegan'a  ball,  and  we're  in  it.    [Springs  to  road,  and  out. 

Kbrchival.  [Turns  away.  Stops.]  I  am  under  arrest. 
[Retreat,    Fugitives  begin  to  straggfe  across  stage. 

GERTRtJDE.   You  must  not  go,  Kerchival;  it  will  kill  you. 

Kbrchival.  Arrest  be  damned!  [Starts  up  stage,  raises  his 
arms  abox  his  head  vtith  clenched  fist,  rising  to  full  height.] 
Stand  out  of  my  way,  you  cowards!  [They  cower  away  from  him 
at  he  rushes  out  among  them.  The  stream  of  fugitives  passing  across 
stage  swells  in  volume.  Gertrudb  runs  through  them  and  up  to 
Ike  fetation,  turning. 
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GBKTHUce.  Men!  Are  you  soldiers?  Turn  back!  There  is 
a  leader  for  you!  Turn  back!  Fight  for  your  flag — and  mine!— 
the  flag  my  father  died  for!  Tumijack!  [She  Jooks  otd  and  turns 
ffOML]  He  has  been  marked  for  death  already,  and  f — I  can 
only  pray.   [Dropping  to  her  hues. 

The  stream  of  fugitives  continues,  note  ooer  the  elemtion  also. 
Rough  and  lorn  uniforms,  bandaged  arms  and  legs;  some  limping 
and  supported  by  others,  some  dragging  their  muskets  after  Ihem, 
others  vtithoul  muskets,  others  using  them  as  crutches.  Variety  of 
uniforms,  cavalry,  infantry,  etc.;  flags  draggled  on  the  ground, 
the  rattle  of  near  musketry  and  roar  of  cannon  continue;  two  or 
three  wounded  fugitives  drop  down  beside  the  hedge.  Bensom 
staggers  in  and  drops  upon  rock  or  slump  near  post.  Artillerists, 
rough,  lorn  and  wounded,  drag  and  force  a  field-piece  across. 
CoKPORAL  Dunn,  wounded,  staggers  to  the  top  of  elevation.  There 
is  a  lull  in  the  sounds  of  the  battle.    Distant  cheers  are  heard  without. 

CORFORAL  Dunn.  Listen,  fellows!  Stop!  Listen!  Sheridan! 
General  Sheridan  is  coining!  [Cheers  from  those  on  stage.  Ger- 
trude rises  quickly.  The  wounded  soldiers  rise,  looking  over 
hedge.  All  on  stage  stop,  looking  eagerly.  The  cheers  without  come 
neaTer,wiik  shouts  of  "ShsxiAaXi\  Sheridan!"]  The  horse  is  down; 
he  is  woni  out. 

Gertrude.  No!  He  is  up  again!  He  is  on  my  Jack!  Now, 
(or  your  life.  Jack,  and  for  me!  You've  never  failed  me  yet. 
\rhe  cheers  without  now  swell  to  full  volume  and  are  taken  up  by 
those  on  the  stage.  The  horse  sweeps  by  with  General  Shbridan.) 
Jack!  Jack!!  Jack!!!  [Waving  her  arms  as  he  passes.  She 
throws  up  her  arms  and  falls  backward,  caught  by  Dunn.  The 
stream  of  »««»  is  reversed  and  surges  across  stage  to  road  and  on 
elevation,  with  shouts,  throwing  up  hats,  etc.  The  field-piece  is 
forced  up  the  slope  with  a  few  bold,  rough  movements;  the  artillerists 
are  loading  it,  and  the  stream  of  r^uming  fugitives  is  still  surging 
by  in  the  road  as  the  curtain  falls. 

Curtain. 


SCENE.  Residence  oj  General  Buckthorn,  in  Washingfon. 
Interior.  Fireplace  slanting  upward.  Smalt  alcove.  Opening 
to  hall,  with  staircase  beyond,  and  also  entrance  from  out  left. 
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Door  up  Itage.    A  vnde  opening,  with  portiires  to  apartmtnt. 
Upright  piano  down  stage.     Armchair  and  Una  stiiol  before 
jirtpbux.    Small  table  for  tea,  etc.    Ottoman.    Other  chairs, 
ottomans,  etc.,  to  taste. 
Tub.     Afternoon. 

DiscovBXBD.  Mk3.  Havshox,  in  armchair,  resting  her  face 
upon  her  hand,  and  looking  into  the  fire.  Edith  is  on  a  low 
stool  at  her  side,  sewing  a  child's  garment. 

Edith.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  war  is  over,  and  that 
General  Lee  has  really  surrendered.  [Fife  and  drum,  mihout.] 
There  is  music  in  the  streets  nearly  all  the  time,  now,  and  every- 
body loots  so  cheerful  and  bright.  [Distant  fife  and  drums  heard 
playing  "Johnnie  Comes  Marching  Home."  Edith  springs  up 
and  runs  up  to  window,  looking  out.]  More  troops  returning! 
The  t^  tattered  battle-ftag  is  waving  in  the  wind,  and  people 
are  running  after  them  so  merrily.  [Afusic  stops.]  Every  day, 
now,  seems  like  a  holiday.  [Coming  down.]  The  war  is  over. 
All  the  women  ought  to  feel  very  happy,  whose — whose  husbands 
are— coming  back  to  them. 

Mrs.  Havbrill.  Yes,  Edith;  those  women  whose — ^husbands 
are  coming  back  to  them.    [Still  looking  intc  fire. 

Edith.  Oh!  [Dropping  upon  the  stool,  her  head  upon  the  arm 
of  the  chair. 

Mrs.  Haverill.  [Resting  her  arm  over  her.]  My  pow  little 
darlii^[l    Your  husband  will  not  come  back. 

E^ith.   Frank's  last  message  has  never  reached  me, 

Mrs.  Haverill.  No;  but  you  have  one  sweet  thought  always 
with  you.  Madeline  West  heard  part  of  it,  as  Gertrude  wrote  it 
down.   His  last  thought  was  a  loving  one,  of  you. 

Edith.  Madeline  says  that  he  was  thinkii^  of  you,  too. 
He  knew  that  you  were  taking  such  loving  care  of  his  little 
one,  and  of  me.  You  have  always  done  that,  since  you  first 
came  back  from  Charleston,  and  found  me  alone  in  New  York, 

Mrs.  Havkrill.  I  found  a  dear,  sweet  little  daughter.  [Stro- 
king her  head.]  Heaven  sent  you,  darling!  You  have  been  a 
Uessing  to  me.  I  hardly  know  how  I  should  have  got  through 
the  past  few  months  at  all  without  you  at  my  side. 

Edith.  What  is  your  own  trouble,  dear?  I  have  found  you 
in  tears  so  often ;  and  ^nce  last  October,  after  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  you —  you  have  never  shown  me  a  letter  from —  frcan  my 
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— Fiank's  father.  General  Haverill  arrived  in  Washington 
yesterday,  but  has  not  been  here  yet.  Is  it  because  I  am  here? 
He  has  never  seen  me,  and  I  feel  that  he  has  never  forgiven 
Frank  for  marryii^  me. 

Mrs.  Havbrill.  Nonsense,  my  child;  he  did  think  the  mar- 
riage was  imprudent,  but  he  told  me  to  do  everything  I  could  for 
you.  If  General  Haverill  has  not  been  to  see  either  of  us,  since 
hie  arrival  in  Washington,  it  is  nothing  that  you  need  to  worry 
your  dear  little  head  about.  How  are  you  getting  on  with  your 
son's  wardrobe? 

Edith.  Oh!  Splendidly!  Frankie  isn't  a  baby  any  k>nger; 
he's  a  man,  now,  and  he  has  to  wear  a  man's  clothes.  [HoUiug 
up  a  liille  pair  of  trousers,  vith  maternal  pridt.]  He's  rathor  young 
to  be  dressed  like  a  man,  but  I  want  Frank  to  grow  up  as  sooa 
as  possible.  I  long  to  have  him  old  enough  to  understand  me  when 
I  repeat  to  him  the  words  in  which  General  Haverill  ixM  the 
whole  world  how  his  father  died!  [i^inn;.]  And  yet,  even  in 
his  ofhdal  report  to  the  Government,  he  only  honoured  him  as 
Lieutenant  Bedloe.  He  has  never  forgiven  his  eon  for  the  dis- 
grace he  brought  upon  his  name, 

Mrs.  Havbroj..  I  know  him  so  well — {Rising.] — the  unyield- 
ing pride,  that  conquers  even  the  deep  tenderness  of  hie  nature. 
He  can  be  silent,  though  his  own  heart  is  breaking.  (i4n(fe.] 
He  can  be  silent,  too,  though  my  heart  is  breakii^.  U^roppii^ 
her  face  in  her  hand. 

Edith.  Mother!   [PuUing  her  arm  about  her. 
Enter  Jannette. 

Jamnbtts.  a  letter  for  you.  Madam. 

Mrs.  Haverill.  [Taking  noU.  Aside.]  He  has  answered  me. 
^ypcns  and  reads;  inclines  her  head  to  Jammette,  vho  goes  out 
to  hall.  Aloud.]  General  Haverill  will  be  here  this  afternooo, 
Edith.    [Exit  up  the  stairs. 

Edith.  There  is  something  that  she  cannot  confide  to  me, 
or  to  anytme.  General  Haverill  returned  to  Washington 
yesterday,  and  he  has  not  been  here  yet.  He  will  be  here  to-day. 
I  always  tremble  when  I  think  of  meeting  him. 

General  B(x:kthorn  appears  in  haU. 
BucETBORK.     Come    ri^ht  in;     this   way,   Barket      Ah, 
Edith! 
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Baskbt.  [Enlering.]  As  I  was  saying,  sui^ust  after  the  battle 
of  Sayder  Creek  began — 

BucKTHOHN.  [To  Edob.]  More  good  news!  The  war  is,  in- 
deed, over,  now! 

Basket.  Whin  Colonel  Wist  rode  to  the  front  to  mate  his 
raytratii^  rigiment — 

BuCKTHOSN.  General  Johnson  haa  surrendered  his  army,  olsoi 
and  that,  of  course,  does  end  the  war. 

Erara.   I'm  very  glad  that  all  the  fighting  is  over. 

Buckthorn.  So  am  I;  but  my  occupation,  and  old  Barket's, 
too,  is  gone.  Always  at  work  on  new  clothes  for  our  little 
soldier? 

Edith.  He's  growing  90,  I  can  hardly  make  them  fast  enough 
for  him.  But  this  is  the  time  for  his  afternoon  nap.  I  must  go 
now,  to  see  if  he  is  sleeping  soundly. 

BuCKTHOKN.  Our  dear  little  motherl  [Tapping  her  ckin.]  I 
always  claim  the  privilege  of  my  white  hair,  you  know.  [She 
puts  up  her  lips;  he  kisses  her.  She  goes  oiii.]  The  sweetest  young 
widow  I  ever  saw!  [Baxxstt  coughs.  BvcxTBOSlt  Ivnis  sharf^y; 
Barket  salutes.]  Welt!  What  the  devil  are  you  thinking  about 
now? 

Bakkbt.  The  ould  time,  sur.  Yer  honour  used  to  claim  the 
same  privilege  for  brown  hair. 

Buckthorn.  You  old  rascal!  What  a  memory  you  have! 
You  were  telling  me  for  the  hundredth  time  about  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek;  goon.  I  can  never  hear  it  often  enough.  Kerchival 
West  was  a  favourite  of  mine,  poor  fellow! 

Barkbt.  Just  afther  the  battle  of  Sayder  Creek  began, 
when  the  Colonel  rode  to  the  front  to  mate  his  raytrating 
rigiment — 

BucKTBORM.  I'll  tell  Old  Margery  to  bring  in  tea  ior  both  of 
us,  Barket. 

Bakkbt.  For  both  of  us,  sur? 

BiTCKTHORN.  Yes;  and  later  in  the  evenii^  we'll  have  some- 
thing else,  together.  This  is  a  great  day  for  all  of  us.  I'm  not 
your  commander  to-day,  but  your  old  comrade  in  arms — [Laying 
his  arm  over  Barket's  shoulder.] — and  I'm  glad  I  don't  have  to 
pull  myself  up  now  every  time  1  forget  my  dignity.  Ah  I  you  and 
I  will  be  laid  away  before  long,  but  we'll  be  together  again  in  the 
next  world,  won't  we,  Barket? 

Barket.  Wid  yer  honour's  permission.   [Saluting. 
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Bqcxthokn.  Ha-ha-ha!  [Laugking.]  If  we  do  meet  there 
I'm  certain  you'll  salute  me  as  your  superior  officer.  There's  old 
Margery,  now.    [Looking  to  door.   CaUs.]  Margeryl  Tea  for  two! 

Margery.  [Without.]  The  lay  be  waiting  for  ye,  sur;  and  it 
be  bcMlin'  over  wid  impatience. 

Buckthorn'.    Bring  up  a  chair,  Barket.   [Sitting  in  arm-ckoif. 

Bareet.  [Having  placed  table  and  drawing  up  a' chair.]  Do  you 
know,  Gineral,  1  don't  fale  quite  aisy  in  my  moind.  I'm  not 
quite  sure  that  Mai^fery  will  let  us  take  our  tay  together.  [Sits 
down,  doub^tiUy. 

Buckthorn.  I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  I~{G!ancing  r^hi.] — 
I  hope  she  will,  Barket.  But,  of  course,  if  she  won't — she's  been 
conunander-in-s:hief  of  my  houeehold  ever  since  Jenny  waa  a  baby. 

Barkbt.  At  Fort  Duncan,  in  Texas. 

Buckthorn.  You  and  Old  Margery  never  got  along  very  well 
in  thoae  days;  but  I  thought  you  had  made  it  all  up;  she  nursed 
you  through  your  wound,  last  summer,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek,  alsa 

Barkbt.  Yis,  sur,  bliss  her  kind  heart,  she's  been  like  a 
irife  to  me;  and  that's  the  trouble.  A  man's  wife  is  such  an 
angel  vhea  he's  ill  that  he  dreads  to  get  well ;  good  health  is  a 
misfortune  to  him.  AalA  Margery  and  I  have  had  aoither  mis- 
understanding. 

BucETBORM.  rUdothebestlcanforbothof  us,  Barket.  You 
were  telling  me  about  the  battle  of — 

Barkbt.  Just  afther  the  battle  of  Sayder  Creek  began, 
whin  Colonel  Wst  rode  to  the  front  to  mate  his  raytrating  rigi- 
ment — 

Enter  Old  Margery,  (ray,  tea,  Sfc.  She  stops  abruptly,  looking  at 
Barket.  He  squirms  in  kis  chair.  Buckthorn  rises  and  stands 
urkh  his  back  to  the  mantel.  Old  Margsrv  moves  to  the  table, 
arranges  things  on  it,  glances  at  Barket,  then  at  Buckthorn, 
who  looks  up  at  ceiling,  rubbing  his  chin,  Sfc.  Old  Margbry 
laJtes  up  one  of  the  cups,  with  saucer. 
Old  Margbry.   I  misunderstood  yer  order,  sur.   I  see  there's 

no  one  here  but  yerself.    [Going  right. 

Buckthorn.   Ah,  Margery!   [She  stops.]    Barket  tells  me  that 

there  has  been  a  slight  misunderstanding  between  you  and  him. 
Old  Margery.     Day  before  yisterday,  the  ould  Hibernian 

dhrone  had  the  kitchen  upside  down,  to  show  antther  old  mili- 
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thaiy  vagabone  loUce  himself  how  the  battle  of  Sayder  Creek         ^  t"^^^       ■ .     _  ^ 
was  fought    He  knocked  the  crame  pitcher  into  the  basket  of  •;^      ?*" 

clane  clothes,  and  overturned  some  raspberry  jam  and  the  fiat-  i-'"      [^J^^' 

irons  into  a  pan  of  fresh  eggs.    There  Aor  been  a  misunderstanding      **         ^t/' 
betwane  us.  *■'*'    * 

BtJCKTBORN.  I  see  there  has.  I  suppose  Barket  was  showing 
his  friend  how  Colonel  Kerchival  West  rode  forward  to  meet  his 
regiment,  when  he  was  already  wounded  dangerously. 

Old  Margery.  Bliss  the  poor,  dear  young  man!  He  and 
I  was  always  good  frinds,  though  he  was  somethin'  of  a  devil  in 
the  Idtchen  himself,  whin  he  got  there.  \Wi^n%  her  eye  with  one 
comer  of  her  apron.]  And  bliss  the  youi^  Southern  lady  that  was 
in  love  wid  him,  too.  [Changing  the  cup  and  wiping  the  other  eye 
with  the  comer  of  her  apron.]  Nothing  was  iver  heard  of  ayther  of 
thim  after  that  battle  was  over,  to  this  very  day. 

Buckthorn.  Barket  was  at  Kerchival's  side  when  he  rode  to 
the  front.  [Old  Margery  hesitates  a  moment,  then  moves  to  the 
table,  sets  down  the  cup  and  marches  out.  Bucethorh  sits  in  the 
arm-chair  again,  pouring  tea.]  1  could  always  find  some  way  to  get 
Old  Margery  to  do  what  I  wanted  her  to  do. 

BarkeT-  You're  a  great  man,  Ginerel;  we'd  niver  have 
conquered  the  South  widout  such  men. 

Buckthorn.    Now  go  on,  Barket;  you  were  interrupted. 

Barket.    Just  afther  the  battle  of  Sayder  Creek  began,  whin — 

Enter  Jannbttb  wOk  card,  which  she  hands  to  Buckthorn. 

BucsTHOKN.    [Reading  card.]   Robert  Ellingham !   [X»m,]    I 

will  go  to  hiro.    [ro  Janmbttb.]    Go  upstairs  and  tell  Madeline 

Jannstte.  Yes,  mr.    [Going. 

BuCETBOKN.  And,  Jannette,  simply  say  there  is  a  caller;  don't 
tell  her  who  is  here.  [Exit  Jannette  upstairs.  Buckthorn 
follows  her  out  to  hall.]  EUinghaml  My  dear  fellow!  [Extending 
his  hand  and  disappearing. 

Barxbt.  Colonel  Ellingham  and  Miss  Madeline — lovers! 
That's  the  kind  o'  volunteers  the  country  nades  oowl 

&iter  BUCKTHOKN  and  Ellikcbam. 

Buckthorn.  [As  he  enters.]  We've  been  fighting  four  years  to 
keep  you  out  of  Washington,  Colonel,  but  we  are  delighted  to 
see  you  within  the  lines,  now. 
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Ellinghau.  I  am  glad,  indeed.  General,  to  have  bo  warm  a 
welcome.  But  can  you  t^  me  anything  about  my  aUter,  Ger- 
trude? 

Buckthorn.  About  your  sister?  Why,  can't  you  tell  us? 
And  have  you  heard  notliing  of  Kerchival  West  on  your  side  of 
the  line? 

Ellinghau.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  this:  As  soon  as  possible 
after  our  surrender  at  Appomatox,  I  made  my  way  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Our  home  there  is  utterly  deserted.  I  have 
hurried  down  to  Washington  in  the  hopes  that  I  might  learn 
Bomethinif  of  you.  There  is  no  human  being  about  the  old 
homestead;  it  is  lilce  a  haunted  house — empty,  and  dark,  and 
solitary.    You  do  not  even  know  where  Gertrude  is? 

BucKTHORM.  We  only  know  that  Kerchival  was  not  found 
among  the  dead  of  his  own  regiment  at  Cedar  Creek,  though  he 
fell  amoi^  them  during  the  fight.  The  three  girb  searched  the 
field  for  him,  but  he  was  not  there.  As  darkness  came  on,  and 
they  were  returning  to  the  house,  Gertrude  suddenly  seized  the 
bridle  of  a  stray  horse,  sprang  upon  its  back  and  rode  away  to  the 
South,  into  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  Three  Top  Mountain.  The 
other  two  girls  watched  for  her  in  vain.  She  did  not  return,  and 
we  have  heard  nothing  from  her  since. 

Ellinghau.  Poor  girl!  1  understand  what  was  in  her  thoughts, 
and  she  was  righL  We  captured  fourteen  hundred  piisoneiB  that 
day,  although  we  were  defeated,  and  Kerchival  must  have  been 
among  them.  Gertrude  rode  away,  alone,  in  the  darkness,  to  find 
him.  1  shall  return  to  the  South  atonce  and  leamwhereshenowis. 

Jannette  has  re-entered,  dawn  tilt  stairs. 

Jannbtte.   Miss  Madeline  will  be  down  in  a  moment 

[ExU  in  kaU. 

Barkbt.  [Aside.]  That  name  wint  through  his  chist  like  a 
rifle  ball. 

BucKTHOBN.  Will  you  step  into  the  drawing-room.  Colonel? 
I  will  see  Madeline  myself,  first  She  does  not  even  know  that 
you  are  living. 

Ellinghau.  I  hardly  dared  asked  for  her.  [Passing;  turns.] 
Is  she  well? 

Buckthorn.  Yes;  and  happy— or  soon  vnU  be. 

Elungbau.  Peace,  at  last!  [EkU  to  apartment.  Buckthorn 
doses  portiires. 
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BdCKTHOSN.    I  oi^t  to  prepare  Madeline  a  little,  Barlcet; 
you  must  help  me. 
Bakxbt..  Yis,  BUI,  I  will. 

Enter  Madslinb  dffum  ike  stain. 

Madeunb.  Uncle!  Jannette  said  you  wished  to  see  me;  there 
is  a  visitor  here.  Who  is  it? 

Barket.  Colonel  Robert  EttinKham. 

Madsuns.  Ah!  [Staggering. 

BCCKTHOBM,  ISupporHng  her.]  You  infernal  idiot!  I'll  put 
you  in  the  guard-house! 

Barkbt.  You  wanted  me  to  help  ye,  Gineral. 

Maseline.  Robert  is  a]ive-~and  here?  [Rising  from  his 
arms,  she  moves  to  the  portHres,  holds  them  aside,  peeping  in;  gives  a 
jo^vl  start,  losses  aside  the  portiires  and  runs  through. 

BlKmBOBN.  Barketl  There's  nothing  but  tt^t  curtain  be- 
tween us  and  Heaven. 

Bakxet.  I  don't  like  stayin' out  o' Hivin,  myself,  sur.  Gineral! 
I'll  kiss  Ould  Margery — if  I  die  for  it!  [Exit.  . 

BucKTHOBN.     Kiss  Old  Margery!    I'll  give  him  a  soldier's  tU.'irf,  /t„ 

funeral.    [£n(er jEmnr/rOTwAaW.iteffiiwe/y.]  Ahl  Jenny,  mydear!  y»    ^» 

I  have  news  for  you.  Colonel  Robert  Ellingham  is  in  the  drawii^-  "'>' 

Jkmnt.  Oh!  I  am  delighted.  {SlarHng.  i 

BucKTBORM.    A-h-e-ml 

jKKirr,  Oh! — exactly.  I  see,  I  have  some  news  for  you, 
papa.    Captain  Heartsease  has  arrived  in  Washington. 

BlTCKTHOSN.  Oh!  My  dear!  I  liave  often  confessed  to  you 
how  utterly  mistaken  I  was  about  that  young  man.  He  is 
a  soldier — as  good  a  soldier  as  you  are.  I'll  ask  him  to  the 
house. 

Jennt.  [Demurely,]  He  is  here  now. 

BUCKTHOBH.    Now? 

Jbnnt.  He's  been  here  an  hour;  in  the  library. 
BircsTBOKN.   Why!  Barket  and  I  were  in  the  library  fifteen 


JSNirr.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  in  the  bay-window;  the  curtains 
were  dosed. 

BucKTBOHN.  Oh!  exactly;  I  see.  You  may  tell  him  he  has 
my  full  consent. 

Jenht.  He  hasn't  asked  for  it. 
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BuCETHORH.  Hasn't  he?  And  you've  been  in  the  bay-window 
an  tuMir?  Well,  my  darling — I  was  conddered  one  of  the  best 
Indian  fightere  in  the  old  anny,  but  it  took  me  four  yeare  to 
propoee  to  your  mother.  I 'II  go  and  see  the  Captain. 

[Exit  to  httU. 

JsNNT.  I  wonder  if  it  will  take  Capt^  Heartseaae  four 
years  to  propose  to  me.  Before  he  left  Washii^on,  nearly 
two  years  ago,  he  told  everybody  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance, 
except  me,  that  he  was  in  love  with  me.  I'll  be  an  old  lady  in 
caps  before  our  engagement  commences.  Poor,  dear  mother! 
Tlie  idea  of  a  girl's  waiting  four  years  for  a  chance  to  say  "Yes." 
It's  been  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  so  often,  I'm  afraid  it'll  pc^  out, 
at  last,  before  he  pops  the  question. 

Enter  Bucetbokn  and  HBAKTssASB^mt  kaU. 

BucETHOKN.  Walk  right  in.  Captain;  this  is  the  family  room. 
You  must  make  yourself  quite  at  home  here. 

Heartsease.    Thank  you.    [Walking  down. 

BuCKTHOSM.  My  dearl  [Apart  to  Jenny.]  The  very  first 
thing  he  said  to  me,  after  our  greeting,  was  that  he  loved  my 
daughter. 

Jenny.  Now  he's  told  my  father! 

Buckthorn.  He's  on  fire  I 

Jenny.  Is  he?  [Looking  at  HBARTSBA9B,  vAo  standi 
quielly  stroking  his  mustache.]  Why  doesn't  he  tell  mef 

Buckthorn.  You  may  have  to  help  him  a  little;  your  mother 
assbted  me.  [Turning  up  stage.]  When  you  and  Jenny  finish 
your  chat.  Captain — [Lighting  a  cigar  at  the  manttl.\ — you  must 
join  me  in  the  smoking-room. 

Heaxtsease,  I  shall  be  delighted.  By  the  way.  General — I 
have  been  in  such  a  fever  of  excitement  since  I  arrived  at  this 
house — 

Jenny.  [Aside.]  Fever?  Chills! 

Heaxtsbasb.  That  I  forgot  it  entirely.  !  have  omitted  a  very 
important  and  a  very  sad  commission.  I  have  brought  with  me 
the  note-book  of  Deutenant  Frank  Bedloe — otherwise  Haverill 
— in  which  Miss  Gertrude  EUingham  wrote  down  his  last  message 
to  his  young  wife. 

Jenny.  Have  you  seen  Gertrude? 

Buckthorn.  [Takingbook.]  How  did  ttiis  note-book  come  into 
your  possession? 
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Heakteasb.  Mist  EUingham  visited  the  prison  in  North 
Carolina  where  1  was  detained.  She  was  going  from  hospital  to 
hospital,  from  prison  to  prison,  and  fnim  burial-place  to  burial- 
place,  to  find  Colonel  Kerchival  West,  if  living — or  some  reccnd 
of  his  death. 

BucETHOttN.  Another  Evangeline!  Searching  for  her  lover 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  great  war! 

Hrabtsbasb.  I  was  about  to  be  exchanged  at  the  time,  and 
she  requested  me  to  bring  this  to  her  friends  in  Washington. 
She  had  not  intended  to  carry  it  away  with  her.  I  was  not 
exchanged,  aa  we  then  expected,  but  I  afterwards  escaped  from 
prison  to  General  Sherman's  army. 

BuCKTHORH.  f  will  carry  this  long-delayed  mess^e  to  the 
widowed  young  mother.  [Exit. 

Jknhy.  I  remember  so  well,  when  poor  Lieutenant  Haverlll 
took  out  the  note-book  and  asked  Gertrude  to  write  for  him. 
He — he  brought  me  a  message  at  the  same  time.  [Their  eyes 
meet.  He  Puis  up  kis  glasses.  She  turns  away,  louchtng  her 
eyes. 

HsAXTSSASB.  I — I  remember  the  circumstances  you  probaUy 
allude  to;  that  is — when  he  left  my  side — I — I  gave  him  my — 
I  mean  your — lace  handkerchief. 

Jemny,  Itissacredtomel 

Heartsease.  Y-e.s — I  would  say — is  it? 

Jennt.  [Wiping  her  eyes.]  It  was  stained  with  the  life-blood  of 
a  hero! 

Hbaktsease.  I  must  apologize  to  you  for  its  condition.  I 
hadn't  any  chance  to  have  it  washed  and  ironed. 

JENHT.  [Looking  around  at  him,  suddenly;  then,  aside\  What 
could  any  girl  do  with  a  lover  like  that?  [Turning  up  stage. 

Heartsease.  [Aside.]  She  seems  to  remember  that  incident 
so  tenderly!  My  blood  boils! 

Jknity,  Didn't  you  long  to  see  your — your  friends  at  home 
— when  you  were  in  prison.  Captain? 

Heartsease.  Yes — especially — I  longed  especially,  Miss 
Buckthorn,  to  see — 

Jenny.   Vest — to  see — 

Hbartsbasb.  But  there  were  lots  of  jolly  fellows  in  the 
prison.  [Jenny  turns  atnay.]  We  had  a  dramatic  society,  and  a 
glee  club,  and  an  orchestra.  I  was  one  of  the  orchestra.  I  had  a 
banjo,  with  one  string;   I  played  one  tune  on  it,  that  I  used  to 
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play  on  the  piano  with  one  filler.  But,  Mi»  Bu^tbimi, 
I  am  a  prisoner  ^ain,  to-ni^t — your  prisoner, 

Jbhnt.  [Aside.]  At  last! 

Hbastskasb.  I'll  show  you  how  that  tune  went  [Tunu  to 
piano;  sits. 

Jbnnt.  [Aside.]  Papa  sdd  I'd  have  to  help  him,  but  I  don't  see 
an  opening.  [Heaktseass  f^ys  part  of  an  air  with  one  finger; 
strikes  tioo  or  three  wrong  notes. 

Hbaktseash.  There  are  two  notes  down  there,  somewhefe, 
that  1  never  could  get  right.  The  fellows  in  prison  used  to  dance 
while  I  played — [Playing.] — that  is,  the  lame  ones  did;  tliove 
that  weren't  lame  couldn't  keep  the  time. 

Jbnnt.  You  must  have  been  in  great  danger,  Captain,  when 
you  escaped  from  prison. 

Hbastssasb.  Y-e-B.  I  was  badly  frightened  several  times. 
One  n^t  I  came  face  to  face,  on  the  road,  with  a  Confederate 
ofiioer.  It  was  Captain  Thornton. 

JENNT.  Oh!  What  did  you  do? 

Hbartseasb.  I  killed  him.  [Very  quietly,  and  trying  the  tune 
agfiin  at  once.  Enter  Jannbttb,  from  in  kail;  ske  glances  into  the 
room  and  goes  up  the  stairs.]  I  used  to  skip  tfioee  two  notes  on  the 
banjo.  It's  very  mce  for  a  soldier  to  come  home  from  the  war, 
and  meet  those — I  mean  the  one  particular  person — that  he — 
you  see,  when  a  scddier  loves  a  woman,  as — as — 

Jbnky.   [Aside.]  Ab  he  loves  me.    [Approaches  htm. 

Hbartssase.  As  soldiers  often  do — [Plays;  ske  turns  away, 
petulantly;  he  f^ys  the  tune  through  correctly.]  That'ait! 

Jenny.  [Aside.]  I'm  not  going  to  be  made  love  to  by  piece* 
meal,  like  this,  any  longer.  [Aloud.]  Captain  Heartsease  I  Have 
you  anything  in  particular  to  say  to  me?  [He  looks  up. 

Heartsease.  Y-e*  [Rising. 

Jenny.  Say  it!  You  told  my  father,  and  all  my  friends,  that 
you  were  in  love  with  me.    Wtiom  are  you  goii^  to  tell  next? 

Heastsbasb.  I  am  in  love  with  you. 

Jbnny.   It  was  my  turn. 

Hbabtsbasb.  [Going  near  ta  her.]  Do  you  love  me? 

Jbnnt.  [Laying  her  head  guielly  on  his  breast.]  I  must  take 
time  to  consider. 

Hbastseasb.    [Quialy.]    I  assume  that  this  means  "Yes." 

Jbnny.  It  isn't  the  way  a  girl  says  "No." 

Hbaxtsasb.  My  darling! 
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Jbnhy.  Whyl  Htsheartisbeatingiaafast  asmine  is! 

Hbaktseasb.  [Quietly.]  I  am  frantic  with  joy.  [He  kisses 
her.  She  hides  her  face  on  his  breast.  Enter  Mrs.  Havbsill, 
dovm-slairs,  foliowed  by  Janksttb.  Mb3.  Haverill  stops  sud- 
denly, Jamnette  stands  in  the  doorway.  Heaxtseass  inclines 
his  head  to  her,  quietly  looking  at  her  over  Jenny.]  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you,  after  so  long  on  absence;  I  trust  that  we  shall  meet 
more  frequently  hereafter. 

Jbkny.   [Looking  at  Mm.]   Eh? 

HsASTSSASE.  [Looking  dawn  at  her.]  I  think,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  as  well  for  us  to  repair  to  another  apartment,  and 
continue  our  interview,  therel 

Jbnn7.  [Dropping  her  head  on  his  breast  again.]  This  room  is 
very  comfortable. 

Mrs.  Haverill.  Jenny,  dearl  [Jenny  starts  up;  hoks  from 
Mrs.  Havsbiix  to  Heartsease. 

Jenny.  Constance!  I — 'Bout  facet  Muchl  [Turns  and  goes  out. 

Mrs.  Havbsill.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  Captain,  and 
happy  as  well  as  safe. 

Hbaktseasb.  Thank  you.  Madam.  I  am  happy.  If  you  will 
excuse  me,  I  will  join — my  father — in  the  amoking-room.  [Mrs. 
Havesill  inclines  her  head,  and  Heartsease  miJks  out. 

Mrs.  Havesill.  Jannette!  You  may  ask  General  Haverill  to 
come  into  this  room.  [Exit  Jannbtte.  Mrs.  Havbsill  walks 
down,  reading  a  note\  "I  have  hesitated  to  come  to  you  per- 
sonally, as  I  have  hesitated  to  write  to  you.  If  I  have  been 
nlent,  it  is  because  I  could  not  bring  my  hand  to  write  what  was 
in  my  mind  and  in  my  heart  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  trust  my 
tongue  to  speak  it,  but  I  will  come." 

Enter  Haverill  from  hail;  he  stops. 

Havbsill.    Constance! 

Mks.  Havbsill.  My  husband  I  May  I  call  you  husband?  After 
alt  these  months  of  separation,  with  your  life  in  almost  daily 
peril,  and  my  life — what?  Only  a  weary  longing  for  one  loving 
word — and  you  are  silent. 

Havbsill.  May  I  call  you  wife?  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
that  word  except  with  reverence.  You  have  asked  me  to  come 
to  you.  I  am  here.  I  will  be  plain,  direct  and  brief.  Where  is 
the  portrait  of  yourself,  which  I  gave  you,  in  Charleston,  for  my 
son? 
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Mrs.  Havekill.  Your  ion  is  dead,  nr;  and  my  portrait  lies 
upoa  his  breast,  in  the  grave.  [Havbrill  lakes  the  utituature  from 
JUi  pocket  and  holds  it  towards  her  in  his  extended  hand.  She  starts 
hack.]  He  gave  it  to  you?   And  you  aak  me  where  it  i«7 

Havkkill.  It  might  liave  lain  in  die  grave  of  Kerchival  West! 

Mks.  Havekill.  Ah! 

Havekill.  Not  in  ray  aon'a  I  found  it  upon  his  breast.  [She 
turns  front,  dated.]  Well!  I  am  tiBteningI  It  was  not  I  that 
sought  this  interview,  Madam;  and  if  you  prefer  to  remain  sUent, 
I  will  go.    You  know,  now,  why  I  have  been  silent  boIoi^. 

Mks.  Havekill.  My  only  witnesses  to  the  truth  are  both  dead. 
1  shall  remain  eilent.  [Turning  towards  Amk.]  We  stand  before 
each  other,  living,  but  not  so  happy  as  they.  We  are  parted, 
forever.  Even  if  you  should  accept  my  unsupported  word — if  I 
could  so  far  foi^t  my  [Hide  as  to  give  it  to  you — suspicion 
would  still  hang  between  us.  I  remain  silent.  [Havbrill  looks 
at  her,  eamesUy,  for  a  moment;  then  approaches  her. 

Havekill.  I  cannot  look  into  your  eyes  and  not  see  truth  and 
k>yatty  there.  Constance! 

Mrs.  Havbrill.  No,John!  [Cheeking  him.]  I  will  not  accept 
your  blind  faith! 

Havekill.  [Looking  down  at  Ae  picture  in  his  hand.]  My 
faith  is  blind;  blind  as  my  love!  I  do  not  wish  to  seel  fftiJer 
Edith.  She  slops;  looks  at  Havsmju^  He  raises  kis  head  and  looks 
at  her. 

Ediih.  This  is  General  Haverill?  [Dmpping  her  eyes.]  I  am 
Edith,  sir. 

Havekill.  [Gently.]  My  son's  wife.  [JCiuM  her  forehead.] 
You  shall  take  the  place  he  once  filled  in  my  heart.  His  crime 
and  his  disgrace  are  buried  in  a  distant  grave. 

Edith.  And  you  have  not  forgiven  him,  even  yet? 

Mrs.  Haverill.  Is  there  no  atonement  fw  po<w  Frank's  sin — 
not  even  his  death?  Can  you  only  bury  the  wrong  and  fwget  the 
good? 

Havbrill.  The  good? 

Mrs.  Havbrill.  Your  own  words  to  the  Govenunent,  as  his 
commander! 

Havekill.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Haverill.  'The  victory  of  Cedar  Creek  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  sacrifice  of  this  youtag  officer." 

Haverill.  My  own  words,  yes — but — 
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Edith.  "His  name  must  take  its  place,  forever,  in  the  roll  of 
names  which  his  countrymen  honour." 

HaVskili,.   Lieutenant  Bedloe! 

Mks.  Havbkill.    Haverill!  You  did  not  know? 

Havbrill.    My — son. 

Edith.  You  did  not  receive  mother's  letter? — after  his 
death? 

Havbkill.  My  son!  [Sinking  upon  chair  or  ottoman.]  I  left 
him  alone  in  his  grave,  unknown;  but  my  tears  fell  for  him  then, 
as  they  do  now.    He  died  before  t  reached  him. 

Edith.  Father!  [Laying  her  hand  gentiy  on  his  shottlder.]  You 
shall  see  Frank's  face  again.  His  little  son  is  lying  asleep  up- 
stairs; and  when  he  wakes  up,  Frank's  own  eyes  will  look 
into  your«.  I  have  just  received  his  last  message.  I  will  read  it 
to  you.  [Note-book.  Readi.]  "Tell  our  litde  son  how  his  father 
died,  not  how  he  lived.  And  tell  her  who  filled  my  own  mother's 
place  BO  lovingly."  [She  looks  at  Mrs.  Haverill,  mooes  to  her  and 
hides  her  face  in  her  botom.]  Myraother! 

Mrs.  Havkkill.   Edith — my  child!  Frank  k>ved  us  both. 

Edith.  [Reading.]  "Father's  portrait  of  her,  which  rfie  gave  to 
me  in  Charteston — [Haverill  i(arti.}~helped  me  to  be  a  better 

Havbrhl.  [Risinilokisfeet.]  Constance  t 

Edith.  [Reading.]  "It  was  taken  from  me  in  Richmond,  and 
it  is  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Edward  Thornton." 

Haverill.  One  moment!  Stop!  Let  me  think!  [Edith  Zooits 
at  Mm;  rMres  up  stage.]  Thwnton  was  a  prisoner^— and  to 
Kerchival  West  A  despatch  had  been  found  upon  him — he  was 
searched !  [He  moves  to  her  and  lakes  both  her  hands  in  his  own, 
bowing  his  head  over  them.]  My  head  is  bowed  in  shame. 

Mrs.  Havbrill.  Speak  to  me,  John,  as  you  used  to  speak! 
Tell  me  you  still  love  mel 

Havbrill.  The — the  words  will  come — but  they  arc — dioking 
me — now.   [Presses  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

Mrs.  Havbrill.  We  will  think  no  more  of  the  past,  except  of 
what  was  bright  in  it.  Frank's  memny,  and  our  own  love,  will  be 
widi  US  always. 

Enter  Buckthorm,  fiMovied  by  Heartsbase. 
Buckthorn.  Haverill !  You  are  back  from  the  war,  toa   It  be> 
gins  to  look  like  peace  in  eamesL 
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Haverox.  Yes.  Peace  aad  home.  [Shakini  Aofub  mtk  kim. 
Mrs.  Havbxill  joMM  Edith. 

Etiter  Barkbt. 

Babebt.  Gineral!  [Bvcsraoiaf  mooes  lo  him.  Havbrilljomu 
Mrs.  Haverill  and  Edith.  Barket  speaks  apart,  tmiUni  one 
side  of  his  face. \  I  kissed  her! 

Buckthorn.  Have  you  sent  for  a  Burgeon? 

Barket.  I  lelt  as  if  the  inimy  had  surpriaed  ua  agin,  and 
Sheridan  was  sixty  miles  away. 

HavbrhX.  This  is  old  Sca^geant  Barket  [Barkbt  salutes.] 
You  were  the  last  man  of  us  all  that  saw  Colonel  West. 

Barkbt.  Just  afther  the  battle  of  Sayder  Creek  began — 
whin  Colonel  Wist  rode  to  the  front  to  mate  bis  retreatiiQ 
rigiment — the  byes  formed  in  line,  at  ught  of  him,  to  raysiat 
the  victorious  inimy.  It  was  just  at  the  brow  of  a  hill — about 
there,  sur — {Pointing  v>itk  his  cane.]  and — here!  [He  takes  tray 
from  table  and  sets  Hon  the  carpet.  Lays  the  dices  of  bread  in  a 
row.]  That  be  the  rigiment.  [All  interested.  Madslimb  and 
Eluhgeiaii  enter,  and  look  on.  Bakkbt  arranges  the  two  cups  and 
saucers  in  a  TOW.]  Thatbetheinimy'abatthery,  sur.  [Enter  Mol- 
GBRY.  She  goes  to  the  table;  then  looks  around,  sharply,  at  Barkkt. 

Margert.  Ye  ould  Hibernian  dhrone!  What  are  yez 
doin'  wid  the  china  on  the  floor?    You'll  break  it  alll 

Buckthorn.  Ah — Margery!  Barket  is  telling  us  triiere  he 
last  saw  Ccdonel  Kerduval  West. 

Margery.  The  youi%  Colonel!  The  tay-cnps  and  aau- 
cers  be's  the  inimy's  battbery?  Yez  may  smash  'em,  if  ye 
loikel 

Bucktborn.  Go  on,  Barket  [Jbkkt  and  Hbartsease  hate 
entered  as  Barkbt  proceeds;  the  whole  party  lean  forward,  intensely 
interested.  Gertrude  enters  in  hall,  looks  in,  beckons  out  l^. 
KSBCBiVJiLfoaows.  Tkeymooe  up  stage,  back  ^  ike  rest  and  unseen, 
listening. 

Barkbt.  Just  as  the  rigiment  was  rayfoimed  in  line,  and 
Colonel  Wist  was  out  in  front — widout  any  ooat  or  hat,  and  wid 
only  a  shriek  in  his  hand — we  heard  cheers  in  the  rear.  Gineral 
Sheridan  was  coming!  One  word  to  the  men — and  we  swept  over 
the  batthery  like  a  whirlwind  I  [SUuking  hit  cane  tkrougk  ike  cups 
and  saucers. 

Margery.  Hoo— rool 
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Basest.  The  attack  on  the  lift  flank  was  checked.  But 
when  we  shtopped  to  take  breath,  Colonel  Wist  wasn't  wid 
us.  [Gebtbudb  turnj  Umngly  to  Ksrchival.  He  ^aces  his 
arm  ahovt  her.\  Heaven  knows  where  he  is  now.  Afther  the  battle 
was  over,  poor  Miss  Gertrude  wint  off  by  hersilf  into  the  wilder* 
ness  to  find  him. 

KEHcmvAL.  Mywifel  You  saved  my  life,  at  last!  [EvAradng 
her. 

Barest.  They'll  niver  come  together  in  this  world.  I  saw 
Miss  Gertrude,  myself,  ride  away  into  the  woods  and  disappear 
behind  a  school-house  on  the  battle-field,  over  there. 

Gertrude.  No,  Barket — {All  start  and  look.] — it  was  the 
little  church;  w«  were  marned  there  this  momin^l 

CUXTAIN, 
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AUGUSTUS  THOMAS 
(Bom,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  8,  1859) 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  a  dramatic  author  to  write  prefaces  to 
his  plays.  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  seriea  of  personal 
OfAniota  in  this  torm  that  constitute  a  valuable  asset  in  deter- 
mining individual  attitude  and  tedinical  purpose.  Read  Schil- 
ler's openii%  remarks  to  "The  Robbers,"  Victor  Hugo's  famous 
opinions  aflixed  to  "Cromwell"  and  his  equally  enlightening  com- 
ments introducing  "Hemani,"  and  you  can  judge  the  value  auto- 
biographically  and  philosophically. 

The  American  dramatist  has  not  been  given,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  such  self-examination;  he  has  contented  himself  with  sup- 
plying the  fashions  of  the  day  in  the  theatre,  and  has  left  to  the 
ubiquitous  press-agent  the  special  prerogative  of  whettii^  public 
curiosity  as  to  what  manner  of  man  he  is  and  aa  to  the  fabric  from 
which  his  play  has  been  cut.  There  has  been  no  effort,  thus  far, 
on  the  part  of  literary  executory  tn  the  cases,  for  example,  of 
Bronson  Howard  or  James  A.  Heme,  to  preserve  the  corres- 
pmdence  of  these  men,  so  much  of  which  dealt  with  the  drcum- 
stanoes  surrounding  them  while  writing  or  the  conditions  affecting 
them  while  rehearsing.  These  data  would  be  invaluable  in  pre- 
serving a  perspective  which  the  modem  historian  of  the  American 
theatre  so  wofully  lacks. 

AH  the  more  significant,  therefore,  is  the  edition  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Thomas's  works,  now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Samuel 
French.  Thus  far  the  "autobic^raphies"  of  six  plays  have  been 
prepared  by  the  dramatist  in  a  charming,  reminiscent  vein.  The 
present  Editor  is  privileged  to  make  use  of  one,  descril»ng  the 
evolution  of  "In  Mizzoura,"  and  this  inclusion  removes  from 
him  the  necessity  of  commenting  too  lengthily  on  that  play,  for 
fear  of  creatif^  an  antt-climax. 

Read  consecutively,  the  prefaces  suggest  Mr.  Thomas's  mental  \ 
equipment,  his  charm  and  distinction  of  personality,  the  variety 
of  Us  experiences  which  have  given  him  a  man's  observation  of 
people  and  of  things.    The  personalia  are  dropped  in  casually, 
))ere  aqd  there,  not  go  much  for  the  purpose  of  specific  biography. 
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as  to  illustrate  the  incentives  which  shaped  his  thought  and 
enriched  his  invention  as  a  playwright.  His  purpose  in  writing 
these  forewords  is  just  a  little  didactic;  he  addresses  the  novice 
who  may  be  befuddled  after  reading  various  "Techniques  of  the 
Drama,"  and  who  looks  to  the  established  and  successful  drama- 
tist for  the  secrets  of  his  workshop.  These  prefaces  reveal  ThoiDas 
as  working  more  with  chips  than  with  whole  planks  from  a  virgin 
forest  He  confesses  as  much,  when  he  talks  of  "Mrs.  LefHng- 
well's  Boots."  It  was  "salvage,"  he  writes,  "it  was  the  marketinK 
of  odds  and  ends  and  remnants,  uttedy  useless  for  any  other 
purpose."  Yet,  with  the  technical  dexterity,  which  b  Mr. 
Thomas's  strongest  point,  he  pieced  a  bright  comedy  picture 
together — a  very  popular  one,  too.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
he  says,  "When  I  had  the  art  department  on  the  old  St  Louis 
Republican;"  "There  is  an  avenue  of  that  name  {Leffii^well]  in 
St.  Louis,  near  a  hill  where  1  used  to  report  railroad  strikes." 
Similar  enlightening  facts  dot  the  preface  to  "In  Mizzoura,"  sug- 
gesting his  varied  employment  in  the  express  and  railroad  busi- 
ness. Thus,  with  personal  odds  and  ends,  we  can  build  a  picture 
of  Thomas  before  he  started  on  hb  regular  employment  as  a 
playv^ght,  in  1884,  with  "Editha's  Burglar,"  in  ctKijuDCtion 
with  Mn.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

There  is  an  autobi<^rapbical  comment  published,  written  pre- 
sumably at  the  request  of  the  late  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  which 
Is  not  only  worth  preservii^  as  a  matter  of  record,  but  as  measur- 
ing a  certain  facility  in  anecdote  and  felidty  of  manner  which 
have  always  made  Thomas  a  welcome  chairman  of  gatherings 
and  a  polished  after-dinner  speaker, 

"After  Farragut  ran  the  New  Orleans  blockade,"  be  states,  "my 
father  took  direction  of  the  St.  Charles  Theatre,  New  OHeans,  then 
owned  by  Ben  De  Bar.  When  fae  returned  to  St.  Louis,  tn]ie6s,  I 
was  in  my  seventh  year,  and  my  cariiest  recollections  are  tinged  with 
his  stories  of  Matilda  Herron,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  and  others  who 
played  in  that  theatre.  Fatbv  was  an  orator  of  considerable  alulity, 
and  I  remember  him,  for  the  amusement  of  my  mother,  redting  long 
speeches  from  Kotzebue,  Schiller,  and  Shakespeare.  In  his  associa- 
tion with  the  theatre  he  took  me  very  early  to  plays,  and  1  have 
always  been  an  attendant;  consequently  dialogue  seemed  the  most 
natural  literary  vehicle.  I  found  later  that  this  impression  was  justi- 
fied irtien  I  discovered  that  the  most  tellii^  things  in  Homer  and 
later  Greek  poets  and  philosophy  wera  in  dialogue — that  this  waq 
frue  of  Confucius  and  of  Christ. 
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"I  b^an  writing  plays  when  I  waa  about  fourteen  yean  of  age.  ^ 
When  I  wa*  sixteen  and  aeventeea,  an  amateur  company  that  1 
vganind  played  in  certain  railway  centres  on  the  old  North  Mis- 
Muri  Railway,  for  the  benefit  of  kx^  unions  of  the  working  men.  In 
18A9,  I  made  a  dramatization  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  'Editba's  Burglar'. 
With  this  u  a  curtain-raiser,  and  a  rather  slap-stick  farce  caUed 
"Combuttion',  I  made  a  tour  of  the  country  with  a  company  I 
orKaaiKd,  and  with  which  I  ran  in  debt  several  thousand  dollars. 
In  18B9,  a  four-act  version  of  The  Burglar',  arranged  by  nw,  was 
played  in  New  York,  and  was  successful,  and  unce  that  time  my 
royalties  have  enabled  me  to  give  my  attention  on  the  bu^ness  ude 
exclusively  to  play- writing. 

"You  ask  why  everybody  who  knows  me  is  my  friend?  I  might 
answer  laconically  that  it  was  because  they  did  not  know  me  thor- 
oughly, but,  dismisMng  that  defensive  assumption  of  modesty,  and 
makii^  such  self-inquiry  as  I  can,  I  think  1  have  a  capacity  for  com- 
panionship from  the  fact  that  1  was  painfully  poor  as  a  kid.  My 
conaecutive  schoolii^  stopped  when  I  was  ten.  I  gave  up  all  attempt 
to  attend  schocd  even  irregularly,  when  1  was  thirteen.  Between 
that  age  and  my  twenty-second  year,  1  worked  in  various  sections  of 
the  freight  departments  of  railways.  Most  of  the  mid-day  meals  of 
that  time  I  took  from  a  tin-bucket.  This  meal  was  in  the  company  of 
freight-handlers  on  the  platform,  men  recruited  almost  exclusively 
from  the  Irish  at  that  time  in  the  middle  West;  or  the  meal  was  with 
the  teakemen  in  the  switch  shanties,  these  brakemen  generally 
Americanarathernearthesoil;  or  was  irith  the  engineers  and  firemen 
in  their  cabs,  or  on  the  running-boards  of  boxcars  with  trainmen. 
Without  knowing  it,  I  acquired  the  ability  of  getting  the  other  fel- 
kiw's  point  of  view,  and,  when  I  got  old  enough  not  to  be  over- 
wrought by  sympathy  that  was  inclined  to  be  too  partisan,  I  found 
an  immense  intellectual  enjoyment  in  watchir^  the  interplay  between 
temperament  and  environment.  I  think  this  answers  your  question. 
I  have  retained  a  gossip's  ability  to  be  interested  in  most  anybody 
else's  affairs." 

It  is  a  strange  combination — this  democratic  sympathy,  with 
a  later  developed  French  finesse  of  technique,  so  clearly  felt  in 
comparing  one  of  his  "soil"  plays,  like  "Alabama,"  with  a  more 
finished  product,  like  "As  a  Man  Thinks."  The  word  "robust- 
neM"  has  been  applied  to  Thomas,  which  recalls  that  when  10- 
cent  melodrama  was  in  flower  on  the  American  stage,  the  writer 
of  "Convict  999"  was  called  the  Augustus  Thomas  of  melodrama, 
and  the  inventor  of  "Jennie,  the  Sewing  Machine  Girl"  was 
regarded  as  the  Clyde  Fitch  of  melodrama.  Thomas  is  as  careful 
in  observing  the  small  psychologies  of  nien  as  Fitch  ever  was  of 
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women.  There  is  a  neatness,  a  finish  to  his  small  scenes  that  hint 
at  a  depth  and  largeness  which  he  has  never  given  rein  to  in  any 
play  he  has  thus  far  written.  The  consequence  is,  when  he 
aimed  at  mental  effect,  the  result  was  nearly  always  pompous,  as 
when  Dt.  Sedig,  in  "Aa  a  Man  Thinks,"  tries  to  explain  the  psy- 
chological matrix  of  the  piece,  and  as  when  Jack  Brookfietd,  in 
"The  Witching  Hour,"  explains  the  basia  of  telepathy.  But 
when  he  aimed  nowhere,  yet  gave  us  llvii^;,  breathing  flashes  of 
character,  as  dominate  "The  Other  Girl"  and  are  typified  tn  the 
small  rfile  of  Lew  EUinitr,  in  "The  Witching  Hour,"  Thomas  was 
happiest  in  his  humour,  most  unaffected  in  hia  inventions,  moat 
ingenious  in  his  "tricks."  The  man  on  the  street  is  his  special 
meHer,  and  hia  skill  in  knitting  bones  t<^ther  gives  one  the 
impresaonof  anoi^anicwhote,  though,  on  closer  eraminatiqo,  at 
in  "As  a  Man  Thinks,"  the  skeleton  is  made  up  of  three  or  four 
unrelated  stories.  Only  skilful  surgery  on  Thomas's  part  carries 
the  play  to  success,  for  we  are  nearly  always  irritated  by  the 
degree  to  which  he  falls  short  of  real  meat  in  spite  of  all  the 
beautiful  architectonics.  He  "thinks  thinp,"  declares  one  critic, 
— "that  anybody  can  see;  and  sporadically  he  says  things;  but 
.  he  does  not  say  them  connectedly  and  as  part  of  some  definite 
dramatic  theme." 

Thomas's  interesting  prefaces  suggest  this  limitation  in  him, 
whether  it  be  a  psychic  subject  he  is  to  handle  or  an  historical 
period  he  is  to  cover.  His  manner  of  cogitating  a  theme  has 
always  been  in  terms  of  the  theatre,  and  he  is  willii^  to  curtail 
any  part  of  his  theme  for  a  "point."  His  explanation,  therefore, 
of  the  growth  of  detail,  while  lackii^  in  the  high  serknisneas  of 
Poe's  explanation  how  he  conceived  "The  Raven,"  has  never- 
theless the  same  mathematical  precision  about  it.  In  other 
words,  Thomas  plays  the  theatre  as  Steinitz  played  chess,  with 
certain  recognized  openings  and  certain  stated  values  to  the 
charactera.  We  doubt  whether,  if  the  truth  were  told,  many 
changes  ever  occur,  once  a  Thomas  scenario  is  planned.  His 
whole  game  is  to  capture  as  many  of  his  audience  as  he  can  by 
strategy,  to  checkmate  them  by  any  legitunate  theatrical  move, 
regardless  of  tenability  of  subject,  and  in  desfute  of  truth. 
Hence,  when  he  fitted  up  "Arizona"  in  clothes  to  suit  recent 
Mexican  comfdications,  and  called  his  play  "Rio  Grande,"  be 
found  he  had  lost  the  early  sincerity  of  "Al^>ama,"  and  his  rad- 
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ttese  was  swamped  in  an  apparent  sophistication  which  only 
added  to  his  artificial  method  ol  conceiving  a  plot 

He  has,  therefore,  played  the  theatrical  game  with  love  for  it,  \ 
with  ttiorough  understanding;  of  it — and  though  political  prefer- 
meat  in  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  offered  him  many  times, 
be  has  thus  far  not  deserted  the  theatre.  As  the  years  advance, 
be  does  not  seem  to  lose  any  of  his  dexterity;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  does  not  show  indtnation  to  be  stirred  in  his  plays  by  the 
social  problems  of  the  day.  When  "The  Witching  Hour"  showed  ' 
a  departure  into  realms  of  subtle  psychology,  we  thought  Thomas, 
as  a  playwright,  had  paased  into  the  realm  of  wisdom;  but  his 
introduction  to  that  play  reveals  the  fact  that,  once,  he  was 
[Hcss-agent  for  a  thought-reader.  So  it  was  the  "showman" 
aspect  of  the  subject  which  led  him  to  read  up  on  auto-hypnosis. 
It  was  not  so  much  conviction  as  picturesqueness  which  prompted 
him  to  write,  in  1S90,  the  one-act  psychic  sketch  which  after- 
wards became  the  longer  play.  His  enthusiasm  was  of  consider- 
able duration;  it  passed  from  one  play  to  another,  and  among  his 
"subtle"  pieces  on  the  same  theme  were  "The  Harvest  Moon" 
and  "As  a  Man  Thinks." 

Apart  from  these — the  nearest  approach  of  Thomas  to  the  so- 
called  "intellectual"  drama — and  apart  from  the  racy  territorial 
pieces  like  "Alabama,"  "In  Mizzoura,"  "Arizona,"  and  "Colo- 
rado," his  plays  came  from  a  desire  to  suit  the  eccentricities  of  | 
"stars,"  like  Lawrence  D'Orsey  in  "The  Earl  of  Pawtucket"  and 
"The  Embassy  Ball" — blood-cousins  in  humour  to  Dundreary — 
w  "On  the  Quiet"  for  the  dry  unctuousness  of  William  Collier. 
In  these  plays,  his  purpose  was  as  deep  as  a  sheet  of  plate  glass, 
as  polished  on  the  surface,  and  as  quick  to  reflect  the  rays  of 
smiles. 

What  one  may  say  of  Augustus  Thomas  with  truth  is  that  by 
temperament  he  is  American;  his  dramas  have  a  native  atmos-  . 
phere  about  them.  I  have  never  read  "The  Capitol"  or  "The 
Hoosier  Doctor,"  but  it  is  easy  to  ima^ne  his  treatment  of  such 
themes.  AH  of  his  work  bears  the  Thomas  technique.  He  was  1 
more  successful  than  Fitch  in  dramatization;  his  "Colonel  Carter 
of  Cartersville,"  from  F.  Hopkinaon  Smith's  novel,  and  his 
"Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  from  Richard  Harding  Davis's  story,  were 
adequate  stage  vehicles, — whereas  Fitch  failed  in  his  handling  of 
Mrs.  Edith  Wharton's  "The  House  of  Mirth"  and  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis's  "WoUville  Stories."   And  the  reason  for  Thomas's  suc- 
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,  cess  is  that  he  is  better  equipped  for  mosaic  work  in  charactcri- 
I  zation,  than  (or  large  sweeps  of  personatity.  Not  one  of  his  (days 
contains  a  dominant  figure  worth  remembering  afterwards  for  its 
distinguishing  marks.  He  has  never  painted  a  full  portrait;  be 
has  only  taken  snap-shots.  His  plays  have  been  written  as  houses 
are  built.  More  than  likely  he  approaches  a  subject  as  he 
approached  "Oliver  Goldsmith,"  as  "largely  a  adasors  and  pasts- 
pot  undertaking."  But  over  it,  when  finished,  there  is  a  high 
polish  which  denotes  guaranteed  workmanship.  T^t  same  care 
for  finish  which  marks  his  plays  marks  his  work  with  the  actors, 
^  at  rehearsal,  who  have  been  selected  by  him  with  tht  unerring 
eye  of  the  illustrator. 

It  is  significant  that  Thomas  began  his  career  as  page  boy  In 
the  41st  Congress;  that,  after  his  railroad  experience,  he  studied 
law;  and  that,  after  his  subordinate  work  with  the  newspapera, 
he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Kansas  City  Mirror. 
Since  the  death  of  Bronson  Howard,  he  has  been  regarded  as  the 
Dean  of  playwrights,  and  once  held  the  presidency  of  the 
Society  of  American  Dramatists.  ProfesBW  Brander  Matthews, 
Mr.  William  Gillette,  a(id  he  represent  the  theatre  in  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
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acting  rights  must  be  made  to  Samuel  French,  38-30  Wett  38th 
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must  be  made  to  the  Averican  Plat  Cohpanv,  33  West  43nd 
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PREFACE. 

This  preface  is  one  of  a  number'  trying  to  show,  each  for  its 
particular  play,  the  manner  of  the  play's  conception,  whether 
starting  from  a  theme,  a  character,  or  a  eituation ;  the  difhculty  of  . 
the  start  and  the  larger  problems  of  the  story's  development,  ' 
U^ther  with  the  ways  considered  and  chosen  to  answer  them. 
It  has  been  thought  that  such  accounts  might  be  of  interest,  and, 
in  some  instances,  perhaps,  helpful  to  others  beginning  on  the 
same  kind  of  work. 

In  the  ^ling  of  1891,  Mr,  Nat  Goodwin  waa  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful,  as  well  aa  one  of  the  most  skilful,  of 
American  actors.  He  had  played  lively  and  slight  farces  almost 
exclusively;  but.  having  the  ability  for  serious  work  as  well,  he 
was  ambitious  to  try  it.  In  a  comedy  by  Brander  Matthews  and 
George  H.JesBop,  called  "A  Gold  Mine,"  he  had  given  one  or  two 
dramatic  scenes  most  convincingly;  and  one  sentimental  solilo- 
quy with  a  rose  in  exquisite  tenderness.  In  person  he  is  under 
the  average  he^ht*;  and  then,  was  slight,  graceful,  and  with  a 
face  capable  of  conveying  the  subtlest  shades  of  feeling.  The 
forehead  was  ample;  the  eyes  were  large  and  blue,  clear  and 
steady.  The  nose  was  mildly  Roman;  the  hair  was  the  colour  of 
new  hay.  His  voice  was  rich  and  modulated.  These  points  are 
reported  because  they  faelpedform  the  equipment  of  the"Btar,  "who 
wanted  a  serious  fA&y  in  which  he  should  be  the  hero.  The  order 
was  without  other  conditions;  the  play  might  be  of  any  period 
and  of  any  land. 

My  own  ignorance  fixed  certain  limitations.  At  that  time  I 
had  acquaintance  with  no  other  countries  than  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  These  I  knew  fairly  well.  I  had  travelled  them 
with  one-night  theatrical  companies;  and  also  in  newspaper 
assignments;  and  over  restricted  districts  I  had  worked  in  the 
employment  of  a  railroad  company.  I  didn't  care  to  write  from 
bo<^s;  80  my  Goodwin  hero  was  to  be  perforce  an  American. 
It  seemed  best  to  make  him  an  American  of  1891.  Other  times 
and  places  were  excluded  and  dismissed  from  mind, 

'The  mtcUnt  Hnui  Mn.  LcffiDxnIl'a  Bouti;  Tbe  Baii  tJ  Fawtucket;  The 
Harvnl  Mood:  Ollm  Goldvnlth  IPubliib«l  ^  Samud  FnocbJ. 
1  Witttcn  Won  tha  dcMb  of  tit.  Goodwin. 
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Now,  a  blond  hero  five  feet  seven  inches  tall  and  weighing 
under  one  hundred  and  fifty-poundH — a  Roman  nose,  and  a 
steady,  steel  blue  gaze! 

I  stood  the  Goodwin  photograph  on  my  table  and  looked  at  it 
until  it  talked  to  me.  The  alight  physique  couldn't  explain  the 
aolid  confidence  of  that  look  excxpt  there  was  behind  it  a  gun. 
We  were  doing  more  man  to  man  shootit^  in  the  country  then 
than  now;  and  my  Western  friendships  made  me  more  b4erant 
of  the  gun  than  some  others  were.  Goodwin  and  a  gun  sent  me 
Marching  mentally  over  the  West  from  Colorado  to  the  Coast, 
and  through  all  occupations  from  bandit  to  fighting  parson;  and 
then  my  potential  gallery,  quite  apart  from  any  conscious  effort 
of  my  own,  divided  itself  into  two  kinds  of  gunpackera:  the 
authorized  and  the  others.  I  conduded  that  there  would  be  less 
trouble,  less  "kist  motion" — that  was  a  phrase  learned,  and  an 
idea  applied  in  the  old-fashioned  cotnposing-room — less  lost 
motion,  in  portraying  a  lawful  gun  toter  than  in  justifying  an 
outlaw;  and  the  Goodwin  part  was  therefore  to  be  either  a  sol- 
dier or  a  sheriff.  I  have  said  that  he  was  thin,  graceful — and  he 
was,  but  he  wasn't  particularly  erect.  He  was  especially  free  from 
any  suggestion  of  "setting-up:"    sheriff  was  the  way  of  least 


My  hero  was  a  sheriff.  You  see  how  that  clears  the  atmos- 
phere. Wfien  you  must,  or  may,  write  fora  "star,"  it  is  a  t»g  start 
to  have  the  character  i^reeably  and  definitely  chosen. 

There  must  be  love  interest,  of  course. 

A  sheriff  would  presumably  be  a  bit  of  the  rough  diamond; 
contrast  wherein  "lieth  love's  delight"  [atunpted  a  giri  aiqiarendy 
of  a  finer  strain  than  himself;  and  conflict  necessitated  a  rival. 
The  girl  shouki  be  delicate  and  educated,  the  rival  should  be 
attractive  but  unworthy;  and  to  make  him  doubly  opposed  to 
Goodwin  I  decided  to  have  him  an  outlaw — someone  whom  it 
would  be  the  sherifTs  duty  and  business — biuituss  used  in  the 
stage  sense — to  arrest. 

Four  (u*  five  years  before  the  Goodwin  contract,  I  had  been  one 
>  of  the  Posl-Dispatch  reporters  on  the  "Jim  Cummings"  express 
robbery.  Tliat  celebrated  and  picturesque  case  was  of  a  man 
who  presented  to  an  express  messenger  at  the  ude  door  of  his 
express  car,  just  as  the  train  was  pulling  from  the  St.  Louis  sta- 
ti<Mi,  a  forged  order  to  carry  the  bearer,  dead-head,  to  a  certain 
distant  point  on  the  run.    The  messenger  helped  the  dead-head 
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into  his  car,  and  chumined  with  him,  until  about  an  hour  later, 
when,  aa  he  was  on  his  knees  arranging  some  of  his  cargo,  he 
found  a  pistol  muzzle  against  his  cheek,  and  his  smiling  visitor 
prepared  to  bind  and  gag  him.  Having  done  this,  the  stranger 
packed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  into  a  valiae; 
and  dropped  off  into  the  dark,  when  the  train  made  its  accus- 
tomed stop  at  a  water-tank.  The  whole  enterprise  was  so  gentle, 
that  the  messenger  was  arrested  and  held  as  an  accomplice,  while 
the  Pinkertons  looked  for  the  man  with  the  money. 

The  robber  was  a  kind-hearted  person;  and,  being  really 
grieved  over  the  detention  of  an  innocent  man,  wrote  several 
exculpating  letters  to  the  papers,  enclosing  rifled  express  enve- 
lopes to  prove  his  peripatetic  klentity.  These  letters  were  signed 
"Jim  Cummings,"  a  nom  de  guerre  borrowed  from  an  older  and  an 
abler  offender  of  the  Jesse  James  vintage. 

After  he  was  arrested  and  in  his  cell  in  the  St.  Louis  jail,  "Jim 
Cummings"  and  I  became  friends,  as  criminals  and  newspaper 
men  sometimes  do,  and  as  criminals  and  I  always  have  done, 
everywhere,  most  easily.  The  detaib  of  his  arrangements,  both 
before  and  after  his  draft  on  tfie  company,  were  minutely  in  my 
mind,  and  were  so  very  vital  that,  with  the  first  need  for  a  drama 
criminal,  I  took  him.  Goodwin's  rival  should  be  Jim  Cummings;  ! 
a  glorified  and  beautiful  and  mating  Cummings,  but  substan- 
tially he. 

This  adoption  rescued  the  girl  and  the  sheriff  from  the  hazy 
geography  of  the  mining  camps,  and  fixed  the  trio  in  Missouri. 

After  Cummings  had  dropped  from  the  express  car,  he  had 
walked  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  Missouri  River,  near  St.  Charles, 
and  had  then  gone  north  on  a  train  through  Pike  County.  I  had 
more  than  otKe  made  the  same  trip  on  freight  trains;  and  I  had  a 
liking  for  the  county  as  the  home  district  of  Champ  Clark,  a 
politico- newspaper  comrade  of  several  legislative  sessions  and 
conventions.  Newspaper  experience  in  those  days,  befMC  the 
"fiimsy"  and  the  "rewrite,"  emphasized  the  value  of  going  to  the 
place  in  order  to  report  the  occurrence;  and  f  knew  that,  a^e 
from  these  three  characters  and  their  official  and  sentimental 
relationships,  the  rest  of  my  people  and  my  [Jay  were  wairing  for 
me  in  Bowling  Green. 

In  thoee  days,  Mrs.  Thomas  and  f  used  to  hcdd  hands  on  our 
evening  pmnenadea;  but  I  think  it  was  re^ly  our  foolish  New 
Yoric  clothes  that  made  the  blacksmith  smile.    At  any  rate,  we 
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stopped  at  his  door  and  talked  with  him.  He  knew  Champ  Clark 
and  Dave  Boll — another  Missouri  statesman — and  had  the  keen- 
est interest  in  the  coming  convention  for  the  legislative  nomina- 
tion. It  was  fine  to  hear  him  pronounce  the  state  name,  Mtm- 
aoura,  as  it  was  originally  spelt  on  many  territorial  charts,  and  as 
we  were  permitted  to  call  it  in  the  public  schools  until  we  reached 
the  grades  where  imported  culture  ruled.  The  blacksmith's 
helper,  who  was  finishii^  a  wagon  shaft  with  a  draw  knife,  was 
younger  and  less  intelligent,  and  preferred  to  talk  to  Mrs. 
Thomas.  It  is  distracting  to  listen  at  the  same  time  to  three  per- 
sons; but  I  learned  that  "You  kin  make  anything  that's  made 
onto' wood  with  a  draw  knife;"  and  over  the  bench  was  the  frame 
for  an  upholstered  chair.  A  driver  brought  in  a  two-hcn^e,  side 
seated,  depot  wagon  on  three  wheels  and  a  fence  rail.  The  fourth 
wheel  and  its  broken  tire  were  in  the  wagon;  and  the  blackonith 
'  said  he'd  weld  the  tire  at  five-thirty  the  next  morning. 

We  went  without  breakfast  to  see  him  do  it.  He  was  my  hero- 
ine's father  by  that  time;  a  candidate  fcH*  the  legislature;  and  I 
was  devising  for  him  a  second  comedy  daughter,  to  play  opposite 
to  the  boy  with  a  draw  knife.  That  day  I  also  found  the  drug- 
store window  and  the  "lickerish"  boxes  that  Cummings  should 
break  through  in  his  attempted  escape;  and  I  recovered  the 
niters,  the  "dog  fannell,"  the  linen  dusters,  and  the  paper  col- 
lars which,  in  my  recent  prosperity,  I'd  forgotten.  I  also  nomin- 
ated Goodwin  for  the  legislature,  which  increased  his  importance, 
and  gave  him  something  to  sacrifice  for  the  girl's  father.  But  it 
was  all  so  poverty-stricken,  as  I  glimpsed  it  through  the  blade- 
smith  shop  and  the  little  house  I'd  chosen  for  its  consort.  I 
yearned  for  some  money;  not  much,  but  enough  to  afford  "a 
hired  girl,"  and  for  some  means  of  bringing  the  money  into  the 
story.  When  we  left  Bowling  Green,  I  had  given  Goodwin  a  sub- 
stantial reward  for  the  robber's  capture;  but  he  wouldn't  accept 
it.  That  was  a  mere  dramatist's  device;  and  my  quiet  sheriff 
was  already  above  it;  besides,  he  wasn't  sure  that  he'd  hold  the 
fellow.  His  wish  to  please  the  girl  was  already  debating  the 
matter  with  his  duty. 

On  the  way  back  to  St.  Louis,  the  conducttr,  who  took  our 
tickets,  recognized  me.  CharUe  Church  had  been  a  freight  brake- 
man  when  I  was  in  the  St.  Louis  yards.  He  was  proud  of  his 
advancement  to  a  passenger  oooductorship — proud  of  his  train-~ 
proud  of  the  new  W^i)ash  road-bed  on  the  single  track  line.   This 
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road-bed  was  made  of  macadam-looking  metal,  clean  and  red  as 
the  painted  bncks  in  the  local  Dutch  women's  gardens,  and  hard 
as  flint.  When  we  gave  the  right-of-way,  and  ran  in  on  a  siding. 
Church  brought  us  up  a  few  pieces  to  the  back  platform;  and 
with  one  of  them  scratched  my  initials  on  the  glass  window. 
"What  was  it,  iron  ore?— no,  that  mud  that  the  river  leaves  when 
it  rises — 'Gumbo'  the  people  call  it.  Some  fellow  found  by  acci- 
dent that  it  became  red  flint  when  fired,  and  was  making  a  fortune 
selling  it  to  the  railroad."  To  burn  it,  he  used  the  slack  coal  from 
the  Jonesbui^  mines  nearby,  which  until  then  had  also  been 
waste.  I  put  a  handful  of  the  stuff  in  my  pocket;  and,  after  the 
conductor  left  us,  I  turned  the  whole  enterprise  over  to  the  Good- 
win part.  When  the  play  ended,  the  audience  should  feel  sure 
that  he  and  Kate  need  never  want  for  a  dollar.  I  knew  also  where  > 
he  had  accidentally  burnt  his  first  sample,  and  made  his  dis- 
covery; in  the  blacksmith  shop. 

But  what  accident  brought  the  raw  gumbo  there?  Perliapa 
the  wheels  of  the  stage-coach;  but  that  wasn't  definitely  Good- 
win. The  soft  gumbo  is  not  unlike  putty;  it  would  make  a  fair 
cushion  for  a  broken  limb:  but  I  didn't  want  to  halt  my  story 
with  anybody  crippled  to  that  extent;  and  then  I  remembered 
the  yellow  d<^  drinking  from  the  blacksmith's  tub.  I  broke  Ati 
leg  and  had  Goodwin  carry  him  miles  in  the  stage,  with  his  poor 
paw  in  a  poultice  of  gumbo.  It  was  a  counter-pointing  touch  to  a 
sheriff  with  two  guns;  it  gave  him  an  effective  entrance;  and  it 
coupled  in  a  continuous  train,  the  sheriff,  the  bad  man  who 
sneered  at  it,  the  blacksmith  and  his  motherly  wife  who  sympa- 
thized and  helped  in  a  better  dressing,  the  forge  where  a  piece  of 
the  discarded  gumbo  should  fall  amongst  the  coke,  the  helper 
who  should  pump  the  bellows  for  another  and  verifying  b^e: 
and  last,  and  best  of  all,  it  gave  me  a  "curtain"  for  a  second  act; 
when,  perturbed  and  adrift  after  being  temporarily  rejected  by 
the  girl,  Goodwin  should  turn  in  an  undefined  but  natural 
sympathy  to  the  crippled  dog  in  his  box  under  the  helper's 
bench. 

That  illustrates  one  of  the  dramatist's  discovered  rules:   "It 
you  use  a  property  once  use  it  again  and  again  if  you  can."    It  is  a    g 
visual  thing  that  binds  together  your  stuff  of  speech  like  a  dowel 
in  a  mission  table. 

There  are  few  better  places  than  a  railroad  train  for  building 
stories;    the  rhythmic  dick  of  the  wheels  past  the  fish-plates 
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makes  your  thoughts  march  as  a  drum  urge*  a  column  of  soldiers. 
A  tentative  layout  erf  the  atory  established  in  the  first  act,  the 
educated  Kate,  discontented  in  her  blacksmith  father's  sur- 
roundings; the  flash  fascination  of  our  transient  robber;  the 
robber's  distinct  lead  over  Goodwin's  accustomed  and  older 
blandishments.  The  second  act  saw  Goodwin  turned  down  and 
the  robber  preferred.  The  third  act  should  see  the  robber's  appre* 
hen^n  and  arrest.  I  milled  around  the  question  of  his  identifi- 
cation as  Illinois  and  Indiana  went  past  the  Pullman  window; 
and  then  the  one  sure  and  unfailing  witness  for  that  purpose 
volunteered — the  express  messenger  himself.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  this  young  man  shouldn't  be  a  native  of  Bowling  Green, 
and  come  home  from  St.  Louis  at  the  end  of  certain  runs,  He 
would  know  Goodwin  and  the  blacksmith's  family;  but,  to  put 
him  nearer  to  them,  more  "into  the  story"  sentimentally,  I  gave 
Goodwin  a  little  sister,  and  made  the  messenger  her  accepted 
lover,  with  his  arrest  and  detention  postponing  the  wedding. 
This  need  to  free  his  sister's  fianc6  gave  the  sheriff  hero  a  third 
reason  lor  getting  the  real  robber;  the  other  two  being  bis  official 
duty  and  the  rivalry  for  Kate.  The  messenger  and  the  sherifT's 
sister,  the  helper  and  the  comedy  daughter,  and  Goodwin  and 
Kate,  made  three  pairs  of  young  lovers.  This  number  might 
easily  lead  to  a  disastrous  diffusion  of  interest  unless  the  play- 
wright were  careful  always  to  make  the  work  of  each  couple,  even 
when  apparently  about  their  own  personal  aifairs,  really  to  the 
forwaid  trend  of  the  story. 

I  doubt  if  the  production  of  novels,  even  to  the  writer  tem- 
peramentally disposed  to  that  form  of  expression,  is  as  absmbing 
as  i^y-making.  The  differeitce  between  the  novel  and  the  play 
is  the  difference  between  was  and  m.  Something  has  happened 
f<»-  the  writer  of  the  novel  and  for  his  people.  He  describes  it  as 
it  was;  and  them  as  they  were.  In  the  play  something  is  hap- 
pening. Its  form  is  controversial — and  the  playwright,  by  force 
of  thb  controversy,  b  in  turn  each  one  of  his  characters,  and  not 
merely  a  witness  of  their  doings.  When  tfiey  begin  to  take  hold 
of  him,  their  possession  is  more  and  more  insistent — all  interests 
in  real  life  become  more  and  more  secondary  and  remote  until 
the  questions  in  dispute  are  not  only  decided,  but  there  is  also  a 
written  record  of  the  debates  and  the  decision. 

By  the  time  our  train  pulled  into  New  York,  I  was  impatient 
to  make  a  running  transcript  of  speeches  of  my  contending  peo- 
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pit.  Butthatbareliefthatmustbedeferred.  Like  over-anxious 
lidganta,  the  characters  are  disposed  to  talk  too  much,  and  must 
be  contrdled  and  kept  in  bounds  by  a  proportioned  scenario, 
assigning  order,  and  respective  and  prc^ressive  values  to  them. 
That  was  the  work  of  a  day  by  that  time,  and  then,  with  the 
materia]  gathered,  and  the  intimacy  with  the  peofde  and  the 
places,  the  play  was  one  that  wrote  itself. 

Augustus  THtniAs. 
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Music  at  rite  of  curtaiH.  The  M  "Forty-mne"  lune,  "My  name 
is  Joe  Boners." 

Scene:  Pite  Co.,  dining-room,  living-room  and  kUchen  com- 
bined. A  line  of  broken  faster  and  unmatched  vxiU-papers  marks 
the  ceiling  and  back  fiai  a  liUle  left  of  center.  Doors  right  and  l^t 
tn  3.  Door  in  right  flat.  Old-fashioned  table.  Dresser,  lout 
window  with  many  panes,  window-sash  sliding  horiamlaUy — 
outside  of  door  is  pan  of  leaves  burning  to  smoke  off  mosquitoes. 

Discoveked:  Mrs.   Vekmom   and   Lizbbth.     Mrs.   Vbknon 
ironing;  LiZBBTH  at  Pan  effire. 
Mrs.  Vbknon.  Lizbeth! 
Lizbbth.  Ma — ? 
MRS.VBRNOH.  Move  that  pan  a  little  furder  off.  The  smoke's 

a  duroatkui  ught  worse' n  the  skeetere. 
Lizbbth.   {Rising  and  coming  tn.]   Well,  we  couldn't  sleep  fur 

'em  last  night,  and  it's  just  as  well  to  smoke  'em  good. 
Mrs.  Vbrnon.     But  such  an  all  fired  smell— what're  you 

bunun'? 

LiZBSFH.   Dog  fannel — 

Mrs.  Vbrnon.   I  thought  so.   It's  neariy  turned  my  stomich — 

OMDe,  hurry  with  this  irooin'  now. 
Lizbbth.    {Coming  down  right  of  toMe.]    Let's  leave  it  till 

iBOTUn ,  ma — 
Mrs.  Vbrnon.    Can't,  Lizbeth,  it's  bin  put  off  since  Wednea- 

day,  an'  the  furst  thing  we  know  we'll  be  havin'  it  to  do  Sunday — 

get  me  another  iron.  {Lusktb  goes  left.]  I'm  reg'lar  tuckered  out. 
Lizbbth.     Me  too.     {Sound  of  sledge  hammer  from  door  left. 

Ijobtb  exits. 

Mrs.  Vbrnon  sits  on  rocker  and  fans  herself  with 
frayed-out  palm  leaf. 
Mrs.  Vbrnon.    Lor* — to  think  o'  this  weather  in  June.    It's 
jb'  terrible. 
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EnUr  Kate.    She  is  neaUy  gowned  and  is  of  a  superior  clay. 

Kate.  Mother- 
Mas.  Vbrnon.  Well,  Kate? 

Katb.    Must  we  have  this  awful  odour  again  to-night? 

Mrs,  Vsknon.  Got  to  have  eomethin',  Kate,  to  drive  off  the 
skeeters.   [Enter  Lizbbth.]    I  ain't  slep'  none  for  two  nights. 

Katb.  They  might  be  kept  out  some  other  way.  [She  silt  in 
chair. 

Mrs.  Vermon.  [Taking  the  fresh  iron  and  resuming  viork.]  I 
ruined  my  best  pillar-slips  an'  nearly  smothered  myself  with 
coal  oil  last  night.  I'll  try  my  own  way  now.  It's  all  very  well 
fur  you,  Kate,  whose  got  the  only  muskeeter  bar  in  the  family — 

LiZBETH.  [In  the  rocker.]  Yes,  and  won't  let  your  sister  sleep 
with  you — 

Kate.  Ill  gladly  give  you  the  mosquito  bar,  Lizbeth,  but  two 
grown-up  people  can't  sleep  in  a  narrow  sii^e  bed. 

LizBETB.  I  hope  you  don't  s'poee  I'd  take  it. 

Kate.    I  gave  you  one  to  make  the  window  frames. 

Mrs.  Vbrnon.  Well,  kin  the  poor  girl  help  that,  Kate? 
Didn't  the  cjogs  jump  through  'em?  [She  indicates  the  ragged 
net^ng  on  the  frame. 

Katb.   Why  do  you  have  the  dogs  about? 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Well,  when  you've  lived  as  long  as  I  have  in 
Pike  County,  you'll  know  you  got  to  have  dogs  if  you  leave  your 
winders  open.  There — I've  ironed  another  pearl  button  in  two — 
yes,  an'  it's  pulled  a  piece  right  out  o'  one  o'  yer  pa's  bosoms. 
That's  'cause  I'm  so  tired,  I  can't  see.  Lizbeth,  where's  them 
prescriptions? 

Lizbeth.   In  the  yeast-powder  box. 

Mrs.  Vbknon.  Well,  get  one  (or  me.  [Lizbbtb  gfts  box  from 
oner  the  stove.]  I  can't  go  on  with  this  ironin'  without  seme 
beer. 

LiZSBTH.  Who'll  go  for  it? 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Ask  Dave — 

Lizbeth.  [At  door.   Catls.]  Davet 

Dave.   [Off.]  Yes,  Uzbeth. 

Lizbeth.  Ma  wants  you  to — 

Mrs,  Vernom.  Now,  don't  yawp  it  out  to  the  whole  ndgh- 
bourhood,  Lizbeth — ^tell  Dave  to  come  here. 

Lizbeth.   [In  a  kneer  tone\   Come  here  I 
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Mrs.  Vernon.  Give  me  tbe  prescriptton.  [Lizbsth  arranges 
the  Unett  in  the  baskeL  Enter  Dave.]  Dave,  the  ironin'  aa'  tbe 
heat  an'  everything  jes'  about  floored  me — won't  you  go  to  tbe 
dnig-Btorc  with  this  prescription,  an'  get  me  a  quart  bottle  of  St 
Louis  beer? 

Davb.    [Taking  the  prescription.]   Cntainly. 

Mrs.  Vsrnon.   I  can't  send  the  girb  after  dark. 

Davb.    Ob,  that's  all  right-    [Exits  to  street. 

Mks.Vbrnon.  [Irmting  agnn.]  If  your  pa  ever  does  get  into 
the  Legislature,  I  hope  he'll  defeat  this  blamed  local  auction 
business.  It's  all  well  enough  for  those  Salvatba  women  who 
ain't  got  a  thing  to  do  but  pound  tambourioes,  but  if  they  had 
the  washin',  and  ironin',  an'  cookin'  to  do  for  a  fambly  of  six— 
an'  three  dogs — they'd  need  something  to  keep  body  an'  soul 
b^ietber. 

Kate.  [Gnng  to  street  door.]  How  much  longer  shall  you  iron 
to-night? 

Mrs.  Vernon.   Why?   Do  you  want  tbe  room? 

Kate.  Oh,  no — but — 

LlZBETH.  Is  Travers  coming  to-night,  Kate?  {Sits  in 
rocker. 

Kats.  I  don't  know  who  may  come. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  What  difference  does  it  make  who  does 
come? 

Kate.  None,  except  that  the  room  is  filled  with  srooke  and — 
is  hot. 

Mrs.  Vbrhon.  Well,  to  my  mind,  Travers  may  as  well  get 
himsrif  used  to  places  that  are  hot  and  filled  with  smoke — fur  if 
he  ain't  one  of  Old  Nick's  own  ones,  I  never  see  any — 

Kate.   Motherll   Mr.  Travers  is  a  gentleman! 

Mrs.  Vbkhoh.  How  do  you  know?  Four  years  to  a  female 
seminary  don't  make  you  a  better  judge  of  gentlemen  than  us 
who  stay  to  home  here.  Your  pa's  a  gentleman  if  he  is  a  wheel- 
wright— so  is  Jim  Radbum — 

Ijzbbth.  And  Dave — 

Mrs.  Vernok.  Yes,  and  Dave — 

Kate.   But  none  of  them  is  like  Mr.  Travers. 

Mas.  Vernon.  No,  thank  God  they  ain't.  Travers,  Kate^ 
[Pause.]  Travers — [Paiue.]  and,  mind  you,  I've  seen  men 
before  you  was  bom — Travers  is  as  much  like  a  gambler  as  any 
I  ever  saw. 
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Kate.  [Comini  daion.)  Look  here,  mother — I've  beard  you 
say  you  had  to  run  away  from  home  with  father  because  your 
peo[rie  didn't  like  him— -but  that  didn't  make  him  any  worse, 
did  it? 

Mrs.  Vermon.  Well,  it  didn't  make  him  any  better,  Kate, 
and  I've  regretted  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  a  hundred 
times — I  want  you  to  understand — [Looks  untasUy  at  door.]  I  've 
told  it  to  him  often  enough — [LoKeringvoke.]  And  if  he  was  here 
I'd  tell  him  ^ain  now — that  I  could  ha'  married  a  doctor. 

LizBETH.  You're  not  calculatin'  to  run  away  with  Travers, 
are  you,  Kate? 

Kats.  You  know  I'm  not,  Lizbeth — but  I  think  you  and 
mother  might  be  a  little  more  considerate  in  what  you  say.  I  try  to 
make  the  place  tidy  and  nice  for  your  evenings  with  Dave,  don't  I? 

Lizbeth.  Well,  I  didn't  mean  nothin*,  Kate. 

Kate.  And  I  do  my  share  of  the  housework.  [Goes  to  window. 
As  her  voice  trembles,  Mks.  Vernon  signals  silence  to  Lizbeis. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Of  course  you  do,  dear.  Uzbeth,  you  oughtn't 
to  be  so  thoughtless  in  i^t  you  say. 

Enter  Dave  with  beer. 

Date.  Hew  you  are,  Mrs.  Vernon. 

Mrs.  Vbrnon.  Thank  you,  Dave — ask  that  old  man  in  there 
if  he'll  have  a  glass. 

Dave.  Yea'm.  [ExUloshop. 

Mrs,  Vernon.  We'll  dear  the  piaix  ri^t  up,  Kate— don't 
feel  bad  about  it 

Kate.  You  needn't,  mother — if  Mr.  Travers  calls,  we  can  go 
walking.  [Goes  to  door, 

Mrs.  Vernon.  No,  Kate,  and  I  say  it  only  fur  your  sake — 1 
wouklu't  have  the  people  (rf  BowUng  Green  see  you  trapsing  the 
streets  at  aq;ht  widi  a  man  you  ain't  knowed  but  a  month,  fur 
nothin'. 

Enter  Joe  Vbrnon.    Job  m  a  six-Jooler,  wilk  full  beard.    He 
wears  a  leather  apron  and  has  his  sleeves  rolled  up. 

Joe.   Dave  says,  ma,  that — 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Yes,  here  it  is.  [Hands  ^ass  t^  beer.]  Nearly 
dead,  Joe? 

Joe.    [Smiling.]   Oh,  no — but  I  kin  stand  this. 

Kats.  Is  there  any  objection  to  our  spending  the  evening  at 
Mib.  Woods? 
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Mks.  Vbknon.  Now,  what's  the  attraction  there? 

Katb.  She  has  a  i^ano. 

Mks.  Veknon.  Yes,  with  two  teeth  broke  out  ot  it.  Why 
don't  you  ever  f^ay  on  the  melodeon?    [Pointing  to  it, 

Joe.   Yea,  after  Jim  givin'  it  to  you. 

Mrs.  Vbsmon.  [Cltaring  up  the  ironing.]  I  wouldn't  treat  a 
dog  the  way  you  treat  Jim  Radbura,  Kate. 

Kate  silent  at  doorway. 

Job.  [Atthewask-basinottthebenchatbacknalt.]  Ma.where'a 
the  soap? 

Mks.  Vbrhon.    I  must  a-left  it  in  the  dish-pan. 

Joe  gets  it  and  bepns  vmshint  in  tin  basin. 

Job.   [CaUing  through  sputter.]  Dave! 

D*m   [0/.|   Yes.  dr. 

Joe.   [At  door  of  shop.]   M^ht  as  well  shut  up. 

Davb.  All  r^ht 

EkHJJNGBK.    [Outside  to  the  trft.]    Good-evening,  Katie. 

Katb.  Good-evening,  Colonel. 

BoLLiNGEK.    Rain  seems  to  let  up.    Where's  pa?    [Appears 

mndow. 

Joe.  [Looking  up  from  the  basin.)  Hello,  Tom. 

Bollinger.    Evening,  Joe — Mrs.  Vernon — Hello,  Lizbeth. 

LiZBBTH.   [Again  in  the  rocker.]  Hello,  Colonel. 

Bollinger.  Jia'  through? 

Joe.   Been  puttin'  in  a  little  overtime. 

BCMXatGER.    Reckon  you'll  have  another  job. 

Job.  How's  that? 

B<HiJNG^  Louimana  st^;e  bust  a  tire  on  the  near  fore-wheel 
to-night 

Joe.  That's  so?  Look  out — jus'  a  minute.  [Bchungek  steps 
a^de;  Job  Hirovis  water  out  of  the  window.]  There,  ma — doa't  say 
I  loet  it  now.  [Throws  soap  back  into  dish-^n.]  How'd  she  come 
to  do  that? 

BcnxiNGER.  Too  big  a  load,  I  guess — then  the  rain's  cut  up 
the  road  so,  and  she  were  stuck  in  a  rut,  an'  all  of  'em  pryin'  at 
her  with  fence-rails. 

Joe.   Somethin'  had  to  come. 

Bollinger.  Ye-ep. 

Mr9.  Vkrnon.    [Sits  at  table  and  fans.]    Won't  you  come  in? 
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BoLUNGBR.  No,  thank  you.  Too  hot.  E)own  to  Louisiana  oa 
buaness — sweat  clean  through  two  paper  collars.  Thia'n'a 
getting  mealy.  [He  vipes  his  neck. 

Job.  'J-«ver  see  audi  weather.  [Punches  Lizbbth  to  get  out  )^ 
rocker;  sits  in  ker  plaa.  Lizbbth  goes  to  the  melodeoH 
slool. 

Bollinger.  Not  since  I  was  bom.  I  hope  the  blamed  rain's 
over.  All  passenger  trains  holdin'  down  to  eight  mile  an  hour 
'tween  St  Charles  and  Jonesbu:^  on  the  Wabash  on  'count  of 
the  wash-outs. 

Joe.    Why  don't  they  ballast  that  air  trade? 

Bollinger.  Too  stingy,  I  reckon.  Say,  Joe,  if  you  ^t 
through  the  convention,  and  they  send  you  up  to  Jeff  City,  youll 
have  to  jump  on  the  corporations. 

Joe.    Well,  how  do  things  look  for  the  cohvention? 

BoLLiNGEK.  Well,  down  Louisiana  way  looks  about  wc  and 
half  a  dozen.  You  wouldn't  have  any  trouble  at  all,  if  we  could 
get  Radbum  out  o'  the  race. 

Job.    Well,  I  tun't  got  no  right  to  ask  him  to  do  that 

Katb.  [From  the  doorway.]  Do  you  mean,  Colonel,  that  Mr. 
Radbum'a  following  will  be  a  serious  oppodtion  to  father's 
nomination? 

Bollingbr.  Well,  it  looks  that  way,  Kate. 

Katb.  Is  there  a  chance  of  Mr.  Radbum's  getdng  the  nooiina- 
tion? 

Bollingek.  Yes,  I  should  say  it  was  a  stand-off  atween  him 
an'  the  Guv'nor,  but  I'm  a-rootin'  for  your  pa. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Well,  I  can't  see  what  right  Jim  Radbum  has 
got  to  be  as  strong  with  the  Democracy  as  Joe  Vemoo.  [Crosses 
to  disk-pan. 

J(K.  Vou  can't  say  nothin'  against  Jim,  ma. 

Mrs.  Vkhnon.   I  ain't.  I'm  just  askin'. 

Bollinger.  Well,  you  see  Jim's  bein'  sheriff  four  tenna,  an' 
never  shoodn'  anybody — 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Why,  he's  shot  fifty! 

Bollinger.  Well,  I  meant  never  killin'  nobody,  has  naturally 
endeared  him  to  the  peaceable  element  in  the  community.  Jim 
has  always  said,  and  stuck  to  it,  that  a  sheriff  who  couldn't  wing 
a  prisoner  without  killin'  him,  was  a  nuisance — and  you  take  his 
record,  and  go  dean  through  it,  you'll  find  out  this  one  thing.  If 
a  man  was  nionin',  Jim  fetched  him  in  the  leg.    If  be  pulled  agun 
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on  him,  Jim  smashed  that  hand.  And  he  aays,  "You  ala't  got  a 
r^;ht  to  kill  another  man,  unless  that  man  draws  two  guns  at  the 
same  time." 

Job.   Yes,  I  reckon  Jim's  the  gamest  we  ever  had. 

BoLUNGBR.  He  came  up  on  the  stage  to-night  from 
Louisiana. 

Joe.  Was  he  '"lectioneering"  down  there? 

BcaxiNGBK.  No,  I  ain't  heerd  of  him  makin'  no  canvass.  He 
was  helpin'  me  to  collect  testimony. 

Mrs,  Vbbnon.  Testimony?  What  fur? 

BoLUNGKB.  Sam  Fowler.  You  know  that  Express  Co,  b 
boldin'  him  prison^'  yet? 

Joe.    Thought  you  was  goin'  to  get  a  habus  corpus? 

BoLUMGBH.  Well,  I  was;  only  I  went  to  St.  Louis  yesterday 
to  see  Sam.  He's  all  right.  They've  got  'im  in  a  comfortable 
room  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  an'  they  are  tryin'  to  make  him 
confess  that  he  stood  in  with  the  express  robber.  He's  livin'  on 
the  fat  of  the  land,  so  I  told  him  to  stick  it  out  as  long  as  the 
company  did,  'cause  the  longer  they  hold  him,  the  more  damages 
we'll  get  for  false  imprisonment.  So  Jim  Radbura  an'  me  been 
fillin'  in  the  time,  gettin'  witnesses  to  his  good  character. 

Mrs.  Vbrnon.    What's  Radburn  got  to  do  with  it? 

BauiKGBX,  Well,  you  know — on  account  o'  Emily. 

Mrs. Vernon.  Oh,yeBl  Ireckonthat'llputofftheirweddin', 
won't  it? 

Bollinger.    I'm  tryin'  to  fix  it  that  way,  ao's  to  pile  up  the 


Kate.  [Quickly.]  Ma! 

Mrs.  Vernon.  What  is  it,  Kate? 

Kate.  Why— 

Mrs.  VBRNtm.  Company? 

Kate.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Vernon.    Here,  Lizbeth,  take  hold  this  baskeL 

They  carry  out  basket. 
Kate.  Good-evening,  Mr.  Travers. 

Travbks  appears  at  door. 
Travers.      Good-evening,     Miss     Vernon — good-evening. 
Colonel. 
Bollikger.  Evening. 
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TftAVBfts.  The  rain  seems  to  be  over  at  last  [Re  fans  kms^ 
with  his  hat. 

BoLUNCEK.  I  reckon  we'll  have  some  more  of  it  with  that 
ring  around  the  moon. 

Traveks.  {Coming  into  doorway.]  Anything  new  about  the 
express  robber? — Good-evenii^,  Mr.  Vernon. 

Joe.   [Up  to  stave;  tries  bottle.]    How  are  you? 

Bollinger.  I  ain't  heard  anything  'cept  what's  in  the  momii^ 
papers. 

Traveks.   What  was  that?   I  didn't  see  them. 

Bollinger.  Why,  the  blamed  cuss  has  mailed  one  of  the 
empty  money-wrappers  to  the  Globe-Democrat  to  show  he's  the 
real  robber,  aiid  sent  a  letter  sayin'  Sam  Fowler  was  innocent. 

Travebs.  Yes?  Well,  did  that  do  any  good? 

Bollinger.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  the  express  company  saya 
he  wouldn't  be  so  anxious  about  Sam — if  Sam  weren't  a  friend 
of  his'n. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Vernon  and  Lizbeth.    Lizbetb  to  rocker. 
Mrs.  Vernon.     [Fleasanily.]    Good-evening,  Mr.  Traven. 
Travers.    Good-evening,  Mrs.  Vernon — Miss  Elizabeth. 
LtzBETH.   Good-evening. 

Mrs.  Vernon.   Hasn't  Kate  had  the  politeness  to  ask  you  in? 
Traveks.  Well,  it's  a  little  cooler  out  here. 
Kate.  Won't  you  come  in? 
Mrs.  Vernon.    Do  come — the  slceeters'll  loll  you  out  there. 

Tbavbrs  enters. 
Job.    Don't  sit  there.    I  just  splashed  some  water  there,  on' 
it'ud  spot  them  pants  scandalous.    [Dawn  to  melodeon. 
Mrs.  Vernon.    Lizbeth,  give  Mr.  Travers  the  roclcer. 

Lizbeth  to  bench. 

Travebs.  Oh,  no,  I  beg  of  you. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Yes,  it's  the  most  comfortable.  [Places  the 
rocker  for  him.]  Vernon  there  had  to  put  his  feet  through  it 
yesterday,  fixin'  the  stove  pipe,  and  they  ain't  been  no  furniture 
man  along  to  mend  it,  though  he  ginerally  cornea  Fridays. 

Travers.  Thank  you.  [Sits;  Kate  to  choir  at  table;  Mrs. 
Vernon  to  cupboard,  busy. 

Jim.    [Of.]    Hello,  BoUii^r,  can't  I  shake  you? 
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BOLLiNGEK.    Well,  looka  Uke  you  was  doin'  the  foUowin* — 

Joe.    la  that  Jim? 

BoLLmGER.    Yea — comin'  here — [Calls.]    You  ain't  got  that 
cripple  with  you  yit? 
Jni.    Yea-^where  do  you  think  I'd  leave  him? 

Enter  Jni  Radburk  from  right  to  door,  wUh  small  yeilme  dog  in 
his  arms.   One  front  paw  is  tied  up. 

Job.   Hello,  Jim,  what's  that  you  got  there? 

Jni.    Er — a— his  leg's  broke. 

Joe.   [Lawghing.]    Didn't  pull  a  gun  on  you,  did  he? 

Jiu.  The  blamed  fool  dropped  a  fence-rail  on  him.  Good- 
eve'n'g,  Kate. 

Kate.  Good-evening,  Jim. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  'Tain't  one  o'  Beauty's  pupa,  is  it? 

Jni.  No,  'tain't  no  dog  o'  mine.  Jes'  follered  me — run  after 
the  stage — then,  when  she  was  stuck  in  the  mud,  Bill  Sarber 
dropped  a  rail  he  was  prying  with,  and — broke  his  poor  littie 
leg. 

BoLUNGEK.  Sarber'a  the  awkwardest  cubs  anyhow. 

Mrs.  Vermon.  Always  was. 

BoLLiNGBR.  Then  he  laSed,  and  Jim  made  him  'pcrio^ze  to 
everybody  in  the  st^;e. 

Jul,    [Looking  about.]  What  you  been  doin'  to  the  room? 

Joe.   [Protidiy.]  Took  out  the  partition. 

Jni.  I  see.  M akin' some  improvements.    Looks  bully,  don't  it? 

J(W.  Makes  the  dintn'-room  bigger,  an'  gives  more  space  in 
the  kitchen.   Saves  steps  for  ma. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  [Approaching  dog.]  What  kind  of  a  poultice's 
that?   Flaxseed? 

Jni.  Gumbo. 

Mrs.  Vbrnok.  Gumbo? 

BoLUNGBR.  That's  what  they  call  that  soft  mud  the  river 
leaves  down  there  when  it  rises—gumbo. 

Jw.  It's  only  a  cushion  so  the  joltin'  wouldn't  hurt  him.  I 
just  been  with  him  to  Qark's  drug-store.  [To  front.]  Clark 
said  he  wasn't  a  dog  doctor. 

Job.  Wouldn't  'tend  to  him,  eh? 

Jni.      No — but   I'll   square    it    with    him.      He's    up    (or 
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ISfarlsfor  sltop—stoja.]  I  told  him  that  a  man  what'd  see  a  litde 
dumb  animal  niflTer  ought  to  be  drummed  out  of  town.  Ib  Dave 
there? 

Job.  Yes. 

Jill.  Well,  we'll  ^linter  this  leg  ourselves.   [Gving. 

TUVERS.   Why  don't  you  kill  him,  and  put  him  out  (rf  misery? 

Ju.   [Pause  in  door.]   Kill  this  little  dcg  that  to(^  a  fancy  to 
'  me,  and  fdlowed  the  stage  when  I  got  in  iti 

Tratbrs.   Yes — why  not? 

Ju.    {After  appealing  look  to  the  ethers;  then  hack  to  Tkavxks.) 
Why,  I  never  killed  a  man. 
[ExU  into  shop;  Jos,  Mrs.  Vbkmok,  Lizbbth,  foOoa  laM^dng. 

Bollinger  exits 

Tkavbrs.  [Going  to  table.]  What  did  he  say? 

Kate.  That  he  never  killed  a  n»n. 

Travbrs.  Well,  neither  have  I.  Is  that  an  unusual  reputatkn 
in  Pike  County? 

Katb.  It  is  for  one  who,  like  Mr,  Radbum,  carries  seven  bul- 
lets in  his  own  body,  fired  there  by  men  he  was  airestiog. 

Travers.    I've  heard  he  was  very  fond  of  you. 

Katk.  {Turning  away.]  Don't  talk  of  that. 

TxAVBBS.   May  I  talk  of  my  k>ve  for  you? 

Katb.   {Turning.]  Yes. 

Travers.  You  are  not  happy  here. 

Kate.    I  feel  it  is  unworthy  in  me  to  say  that  I  am  not. 

Travers.  Yet,  you  are  not— 

Katb.  The  narrowness  of  the  life  oppresses  me.  I  do  not  live 
in  their  world  of  work  and  humble  mshes — they  made  the  nus- 
take  of  sending  me  away  to  school.  I  have  seen  a  bigger  world 
than  theirs.  {Turns,  dbows  on  table;  impulsivdy.]  I  like  you, 
Mr.  Travers,  because  you  are  a  part  of  that  tngger  worid. 

Travers.    You  like  me,  Kate!   Only  like?   No  more? 

Katb.    I  don't  know. 

Travers.  Will  you  go  with  me — away  from  here,  into  that 
tHQier  world? 

Katb.  Not  until  I  am  sure  it  is  you  fi^  whom  I  go,  and  not 
merely  for  the  liberty. 

Travers.  How  will  you  ever  tell? 

Katb.  Some  accident  will  teach  me.  It  b  a  dreadful  moment, 
isn't  it,  when  we  team  that  kinship,  the  truest  Idnship,  is  not  a 
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thing  of  blood,  but  of  ideas — my  college  mates,  who  thought  aa  I 
<Ud,  were  nearer  to  me  than  my  family,  who  never  can  thick  as 
Ido. 

Enter  Mrs.  Vbrnoh. 

Mrs.  Vbshon.  I  never  see  such  a  hero  as  that  little  doe— he 
jb'  aeemed  to  know  they  was  helpin'  him  when  they  pulled  them 
poor  bones  together — jes*  look  how  quiet  he  stands— whinnered 
a.little,  but  didn't  holler  'tall.    [Travsbs  goes  up  to  door. 

Katb.  [Aside.]  That  is  enough  to  make  the  man  despise  mel 
[Goes  back  to  table. 

TsAVEKS.  ^ioing  up.\  Oh,  yea — he  knows  he's  among 
friends. 

Mrs.  Vbrnoh.  \Lookini  into  shop.]  Now  I  eay  they's  lou  of 
folks  of  education  what  ain't  got  as  much  sense  aa  that  dog. 

TAAVSSts  coma  down. 

Kate.   Let  us  go  walking.    I  can't  breathe  In  here. 

Travkbs.  With  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Vbrnon.  Where  you  goin',  Kate? 

Katb.    Only  outmde  the  door — [At  door.]  to  the  corner. 

Mrs.  Veknon.  [DouiHngly.]  Well — [Going  centre.  Exeunt, 
TXAVBRS  and  KAttt— positively.]  Well,  I  don't  care  who  hears 
me — [Looks  cautiously  <ntt.\   I  don't  like  his  looks. 

Enter  Jos. 

J(S,  Ma) 

Mrs.  Vbrnoh.  What? 

Job.  Ain't  you  got  some  soup-meat  or  sompthin'  you  kin 
qnre  that  little  ki-yoodle? 

Mrs.  Vbrnoh.  Well,  if  his  leg's  broke,  he  better  not  ham  no 
meat  or  stuff  that'd  feed  a  fever.  If  yew  kin  drink  your  second 
cup  in  the  momin'  without  milk,  I  kin  spare  him  some  o'  that 

Job.  All  right 

Mrs.  Vernon.  [Scolding.]  An'  the  milk's  hangin'  in  the  cis- 
tern. [Takes  cup  from  back  wall.]  Plague  take  it!  Woman's 
work's  never  done.    [Exit. 

Jen.  [After  a  moment.]  I  s'poee  1  could  a  got  it  [Calls.] 
Uzbeth! 

Lizbbth.  IPff.]  Yes.  [Enters. 

Job.  [ScMing.]  Why  don't  you  help  your  poor  ma?  She's 
had  to  go  after  the  milk. 
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LiZBETH.   [Angrily  pteeting  Jot's  kme.]  Well,  I  dklo't  Icoor  iu-^ 
[Exit  ajter  Mrs.  Veknon. 

Job.    [&Uine  alarm^iock.    Calls  into  shop.]    Davct 

Dave.  [Off.]  Yes. 

Joe.  [At  door.]  You  don't  need  him,  Jim? 

Jni.  [Off.]  No. 

Job.  [Leamng  door.]  See  here —  [E^er  Dave.]  Kin  you  run 
one  o*  these  machines? 

Dave.    I  allow  I  kin. 

Joe.  [Hands  clock  to  DaveJ  Then  set  her  an  hour  earlier, 
and  have  things  fired  up  in  the  momin'.  We've  got  to  weld  that 
Louisiana  tire,  I  reclcon,  afore  breakfast. 

Davb.  All  right 

Enter  Mks.  Vbrnon  and  Lizbbth. 

Mrs.  Vbkmon.  Here,  Joe —  [Hands  cup.]  Git  to  feedin'  it. 
I'll  git  attached  to  it,  an'  we've  got  too  many  dogs  now. 

Job.  [Caressing  her  with  rough  push  on  the  face.]  I  know  you, 
ma — you're  the  motherin'est  old  hen  iij  Pike —  [Going.]  If  he 
don't  drink  this  I'll  drowned  him. 

Mrs.  Vehnon.  [To  street  door.]  Now,  Lizbeth,  I  don't  see 
nothin'  of  Kate.  She's  out  there  with  Travers — you  an'  Dave 
kind  o'  hang  round  like  you  was  with  'em. 

Lizbeth.   Come,  Dave.   [To  Mrs.  Vernon.]   Jes'  not  let  on? 

Mrs.  Vbrnon.  Yes — purtendin'. 

£x*f  Lizbeth. 

Davb.  All  right.  [Exit  after  Lizbbth. 

Joe.  [Entering  door.]  Jes'  look  at  him,  ma — he's  got  his  eye- 
brows in  it 

Mrs.  Vernon.  [At  door;  Uans  on  Joe's  shovider.]  Tlie 
darlin' — jes'  to  think,  Joe,  if  one  of  our  children  Was  sufferin' — 

Joe.   [With  unction.]  You  bet. 

Mrs.  Vbrnon.  [Earnestly  caiis.]  Don't  let  him  qilo^  it  on 
you,  Jim — 't'll  spot  your  clothes. 

Job.  [Pauses  admiringly.]  Jim  don't  care  a  dum. 

Mrs.  Vbrnon.  There,  I'll  hx  his  bed,  [Getting  coats  from  ^e, 
bad  mill.]    What's  a  man  know,  anyhow?    [Exit  to  shop. 

Job.    [Gels  tiAacco  from  shelf .]   She'll  fix  him  all  right — ha,ha! 

Jim.  [Entering,  looking  back.]  Say,  Joe,  women  are  great, 
ain't  they?    [Stands  admiringly  in  doorway. 
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Job.  [Sloidy  coming  down,  piling  pipe.}  Jim!  [Pause.  Jm 
doesn't  anstoer,  only  looks  at  JOE.]  You  an'  me —  [Turns 
quicklyandlooksatjai.]  You  an' mearegoin' into  the  convention 
together?  [Jut  nods  once,  and  chews  slowly.]  Agin  each  other. 
(Jm  nods  and  chews.    Pause.]    Smoke?    [Offers  pipe. 

Jul.    [Takes  cud  from  mouth;  hesitates — returns  it.]    Chew. 

Joe.  Set  down.  [They  sit.  Jm  left  of  table-~]OE  to  the  right 
in  rocker.]  There's  somethin'  I  want  to  say  to  you  jes'  between 
ouraelves. 

Enter  Mrs.  Vebnon. 

Mss.Vbrnok.  [Comes  back  of  toble  between  the  men.]  I  reckon 
he's  comfcHtable. 

Job.    Jim  an'  me's  talkin'  a  minute,  ma. 

Mes.  Veknon.    [Reassuredly.]    Well,  I  got  my  work.    [Exit. 

Joe.  Jim — Jim  looks  at  him.]  I  been  a  figurin'  an'  I've  cal- 
culated diey's  a  difference  of  about  f6oo  'tween  you  an'  me. 

Jn*.    [Placidly.]   How? 

Joe.  [Rising,  and  closing  door.  Returns.]  When  my  Kate  got 
through  the  public  school,  you  said  she  ought  to  go  to  college. 
LJiH  nods.]  I  didn't  think  so — I  admit  now  I  was  a  dum  fool. 
(Jim  nods.]  You  said  she  had  to  go — an'  she  went — to  Linenwood. 
[Jof  chews.]  When  she  come  back  she  taught  me  everything  I 
know — I  don't  think  I  could  go  afore  this  convention  if  it  wasn't 
for  what  Kate's  learned  me — ^Jim,  I'm  ashamed  to  say  so,  but  1 
let  you  pay  her  schoolin' — I've  figured  out  it's  a  round  six  hun- 
dred dollars — an'  I'm  goin'  to  pay  you  every — 

Jot.  [Impressively  points  at  him  with  kis  whole  hand.]  See 
here — [After  a  fateful  pause,  rises.]  Don't  you  ever  say  that  to 
me  agen.  [Turns  away. 

Job.  [Salf-rising,  anxiously.]  Why,  Jim? 

Jni.   [Turning.    Threatens.]   Never. 

Joe.    'Tain't  nothin'  to  make  trouble  'tween  us,  Jim. 

Jo*.  [Pauses — growls  sloudy.]  Whatever  I  done — wa»  done — 
have  you  ever  said  a  word  to  her  about  it? 

Joe.  Nobody  knows  it,  Jim,  but  you  an'  me. 

Jw.  Man  to  man? 

J(S.  Man  to  man. 

Jim.  [SligUly  retieced.)  Well,  1  done  it  fur  her — an'  whenever 
1  hear  her  purty  voice — soft  an'  low  like  verses  out  of  a  book — 
whenever  I  look  at  her  fttce~purtier  than  them  pictures  they 
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put  in  the  dgar-boxes — and  her  hands  soft  and  baby-like— I  fed 
'way  down  here  that  I  helped  do  some  of  thaL  An'  do  you  think, 
Joe  Vernon,  that  I'd  sell  out?    No,  «r,  not  by  a  damnRl  n^t! 

Joe.  But  look  here,  Jim,  think  of  me.  We're  going  in  that 
convention  togetlier — agin  each  other — for  the  same  office,  and 
if  you  was  to  tell — 

Jm.  [Sharp  lurti.]  TeUl  Don't  move — but  jus'  draw  breath 
enough  to  take  that  back. 

Joe.   [PuUing  out  kis  hand.]  Jim! 

Jm.  [Pause.]  Why,  if  anybody'd  said  you  could  a  (AougU 
them  things! 

Job.   [Pleadingly.]  JimI 

Jim.   [Lang  pause.]  WeU,  there—  [Takes  Job's  hand. 
Enter  Mrs.  Vernon. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  [Nervously.]  Joe,  I've  a  notion  to  hdler  to 
Kate  to  ran  home.    I  don't  tike  her  walkin'  with  that  man. 

Joe.  Whatman? 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Why,  Travere.  I  don't  know  what  Kate  sees 
in  him.  [Returns  to  door. 

Jim.  [Con^ortingiy.]  Well,  he's  a  city  chap,  and  Kate's  so 
smart  about  them  things.   Joe,  how  old  is  Kate? 

Joe.  Twenty,  ain't  she,  ma? 

Mrs.  Vernon.  [In  street  door.]  Lor,  no — we  ain't  been  mar- 
ried but  nineteen. 

Jos.  Seems  longer'n  that  to  me. 

Jnf  looks  at  kim,  crossing  la  mehdeon,  shaking  Head. 

Jot,   How  old  is  she,  Mrs.  Vernon? 

Mrs.  Vernon.  They's  fourteen  months  difference  'tween  ber 
an'  Liibeth.  jq,  ^^j  at  Job  again. 

Jim.  Well,  I've  knowed  her  so  long,  she  always  seems  jes'  a 
little  child  to  me — but  Kate's  old  enough  to  be  thinkin'  o'  gettin' 
married,  ain't  she? 

Mrs.  Vbknok.    I  was  mother  of  two  young  uns  when  I  was 
as  old  as  Kate. 
jDf  looks  at  Joe  again.  Joe  is  a  mixture  of  pride  and  apology. 

Jm.  [Leans  ooer  back  of  chair.]  You  know,  if  I  bad  my  way, 
I'd  like  Kate  to  see  eoerything.  Go  to  St  Louis,  and  Europe,  an' 
travel.  I've  often  thought  I'd  like  to  be  well  enou^  off  to  take 
Kate  ^'  jes'  do  nothia'  but  travel  for  a  whole  summer. 
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Mk3.  Vbrmoh.  Oh,  fdks'd  talk  about  it,  Jim. 
Jim.  Why,  I  mean  married — if  Kate'd  have  me. 
Mrs.  Vebnon.  Oh! 
Joe.   [Exphinin^y.]  Of  course— 'fore  they  started. 


Jw  looks  at  Jos  in  amused  disgust. 

Jul  An'  you  know,  Mrs.  Vernon,  I've  had  it  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue  a  dozen  times  to  ask  her. 

Mrs.  Vbsnon.  [Refiectively.]  Well,— it  might  be  the  beet 
thing  that  could  happen  to  her.  [Pause.]  Kate's  been  awful 
restless  lately. 

Joe.    [Heartily.]   An'  she  likes  you,  Jim,  better'n  anybody. 

jDf.  Why,  I  aJed  to  thint  bo,  Joe,  but  since  this  feller's  been 
in  town — [Sltnijy  crosses  and  sits  on  table. 

Mrs.  Vernon.    Pshaw — I'll  bet  that  mustach  of  his'n  is  dyed. 

Joe.  Don't  think  about  him,  Jim,  'cause,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
I'll  put  my  foot  down. 

Jw.  Not  if  Kate  liked  him. 

Jcs.  Yes,  no  matter  who  liked  him. 

Jdl   But  I'd  want  her  to  like  me. 

JOK.  Well,  she  does. 

Jdl  You  think  to. 

Job.  Sure. 

Joi.  Dog  gone  it!  I'd  swap  my  poney  for  a  trottln' horse,  an' 
git  (»ie  of  them  two-wheeled  carts  an'  practice  in  it  till  I  wasn't 
seasick,  and  me  an'  Kate  o(  a  Sunday — say — driving  through 
Bonding  Green! 

Mrs.  VnMOM.  [Grirtmng  in  admiroHon.]  Why,  Jim! 

Jul  {Growing  with  his  vision.]  An'  I'd  run  that  south  pyazza 
all  around  the  bouse, — and  dog  gone  it — we'd  hove  a  hind  girl. 

Mrs.  Vbsnon.  [Starting  something.]  That's  the  way  to  treat 
a  woman,  Joe  Vernon,  an'  if  you  hada't  been  brought  up  in 
Calloway  County — 

Joe.  [Complying.]  Why,  Jim,  when  we  was  fust  married  she 
was  so  jealous  we  couldn't  keep  a  hired  piL 

Mrs.  Vebnon.   [Waving  a  hand  at  him.]   I've  got  bravely  over 
it  You  kin  git  one  now. 
'  Jos.   Weil — we  don't  need  one  now. 

Enter  Kats. 
Katb.    No,  I'm  not  ofTended,  Lizbeth,  but  it  Isn't  kind. 
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Joe.   What's  the  matter? 
LiZBBTH  and  Dave  appear  outside  of  door  and  disappoar  ^awly. 

Kate.  Nothing.  ICrosnng  right  of  rocker.]   Jim — 

JiH.  Katie. 

Katk.  You  and  father  are  trying  for  the  Le^slature?  \]m 
nods.]  A  nomination  in  this  county  is  as  good  as  an  election, 
isn't  it? 

Job.  [Explaining.]  On  our  tidcet. 

Jninods. 

Katb.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me — kinder  than  any  man 
I  know — ^you've  stood  up  for  me;  and  you've  given  me  lotB  of 
handsome  presents — 

Jm.  Well?— 

Kate.  You  have  been  very  kind — I  like  your  sister  Emily — 
as  well  as  if  she  were  my  own  sister — but  Joe  Vernon's  my 
father — he's  an  older  man  than  you  are — 

Mrs.  Vbrmon.    \BuUing  in.]  Well,  if  he  wasn't — 

Kats.  Wait,  mother—  [To  Jiw.]  I  shall  work  for  him. 
[Jni  tu>ds.]  In  every  possible  way — I  know  a  godd  many  of  these 
delegates — I  know  their  wives — I  shall  see  them. 

Jill.  [Pause.]  Does  politics  make  any  difference  to  you, 
Kate? 

Kate.  His  election  does.  It  means  a  step  out  of  this  life,  a 
breath  away  from  the  shop — !t  means  a  broader  horizon  for  me 
—    [Turns  aviay,  overcome  by  her  fedings. 

Jim.    [Pause.]    Well,  Joe— I  went  in  this  thing  to  win— 

J(ffi.  E>on't  mind  her,  Jim. 

JlH.  I  went  in  it  to  win — my  friends  kind  a  put  it  that  way^ 
an'  it  seems  I  oug^t  to  do  my  best  for  item—but — I  wish  you 
luck,  old  man, — I  wouldn't  take  the  nomination  now — I  didn't 
think  Katecaied. 

CtntTADf. 

ACT  II. 

Scene.    Vernon's  hlacksmiik  shop,  adjoining  his  Uoing-rOom. 

Forge.     Door  to  linng-room  above  forge.     Bellows  down  stage 

below  forge.    Bench  with  vise  at  left.    Big  double  doors.    Trusses. 

Ttib  of  water  back  o/'  anvil. 
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DiscovBKBD.    J(«  and  Cal  beating  weld  of  lire;  EsKOU,  a  half- 

willed  negro,  absenlty  playing  jew's-karp  on  Inases. 

Job.  [Wearing  boots  and  leather  apron.]  Hand  me  the  travel- 
ler. [Helpek  hands  it,  and  drops  tire  horitonially  on  anvil,  wkile 
Job  runs  Iraoeller  around  it  inside.]  Jes'  the  same  size — give  it 
another  heat  an'  we'll  beat  her  out  a  quarter  inch.  [Crosses  to 
left  centre.   fiELrKK  puts  Hre  into  fire  and  works  bylaws.]   Esrom! 

EsROU.  Yea,  sah. 

Job.  I'm  purty  busy  now,  an'  that  tune — can't  you  let  up  till 
I'm  through? 

EsROii.   Yes,  sah. 

Jen.  An'  while  you're  restinK  you  might  bring  another  bucket 
o'  water  an'  dump  it  in  ttua  tub. 

EsROif.  [Going.]  Yes,  aah — don't  you  really  want  to  buy  any 
mo'  coke? 

Job.  Not  this  morning,  Esrom.  [Exit  Esbou  with  jew's-harp, 
playing.]  Ready?  [Takes  tire  from  fire  and  hammers  weld  oul^ 
v^ten  pounding  is  done,  traveller  runs  over  it  as  before.  Enter  Mks. 
Vbbnok. 

Mrs.  Vbrnok.    Joe,  can't  you  leave  that  now? 

J^    Course  I  can't,  ma — it's  Louiuana  time  now. 

Mks.  Vbkmom.    Well,  the  breakfast's  sjmIid'.    [Exit. 

JcA.  [Calling.]  Well,  it's  Dave  an'  his  dumed  alarm-ctock^ 
if  I'd  let  Kate  set  it~I  guese  she's  all  right  now,  Cat.  (Helfbs 
puis  tire  in  fire^-last  heating,  Jok  goes  to  trusses  and  lays  wheel 
square.  Enter  Sarbbr.  Sarber  wears  linen  duster  and  bo<Hs, 
and  carries  a  vihip.]   Hello,  Bill. 

Sarbkr.  [Pown,]  Hello,  Joe — mighty  nigh  time.  [Lookmg 
atwalch. 

Joe.  Won't  be  a  minute  longer — soon  as  we  stretch  her  a  little 
and  drop  her  over  this  bunch  of  bones — 

Sarbbr.  [Examining  wheel.]  Hello,  Cal?  |Hblfbr  nods.] 
Fellers  ain't  hurt? 

Job.  Nothin'  ain't  hurt  [Enter  Esrom  with  water.]  This 
wheel's  got  as  purty  a  dish  as  I  ever  see. 

Sarbbr.    Don't  know  why  the  dumed  weld  broke. 

Job.    Them  steel  tires  are  hard  to  make  fast  sometiniea — 

EsROH.    Right  heah,  Joe. 

Jcs.  Let  her  go. 

EsROil  pours  water  into  tub. 

EsROU.    [Coaxingly.]   No  coke  dis  mawnin'? 
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JOR.  No.  [EsKOH  exits.  To  Sakbbr,  pointing  to  dag  und^r 
benck.]    Ever  see  that  chap  before? 

Sakbbr.  The  dog? 

Job.  Yes. 

Sarbbs.    Ib  that  the  same  one  I  dropped  the  rait  on? 

Joe.    I^odi.]    Me  an'  Jim  put  his  leg  in  ^tinters  last  aigbt. 

Sakbek.  [Shaking  head  and  sntiling.]  Jim! 

Job.  [Potnttng  to  ^ack.]  Lodes  like  you  been  in  the  real 
estate  buuness.  Bill. ' 

Sarbek.   Wall,  yea — m  took  a  turn  ix  two  at  it 

EMer  Bolungek. 

BtHXiNGBR.  Helb,  Saiber,  when's  your  ingine  start? 

Sakbek.  Joe's  fixin'  one  erf  her  drivers. 

Job.    [Looking  towards  forge.]    Won't  be  a  minute,  Tom. 

BoLLiMGSK.  Everybody  vaiting  at  the  drug-sbore — we  want 
to  go  'fore  it  gets  too  hot, — folks  says  you're  hanging  back  so 
Clark  kin  sell  out  his  sody  water. 

Sasbbk.  [Looking  at  loalch.]  Shake  her  up,  Joe. 

Joe.  I  guess  we're  ready.  [7^  Nbgkoes  oJ  a  quartette  enter 
and  stand  idly  abovi.  Takes  tire  witk  Hblpkk.}  Get  out  of  the 
way.  [Drops  tire  on  wMeel  and  adjusts  it.  Drives  pin  Ikrou^  mm 
hole.    Kbllt  enters,  looks  at  coach,  and  nervously  oiout. 

Job.  What's  new,  Tom,  about  Sam  Fowter? 

BoLLiNGBi.  [Looking  at  work.]  Papers  say  the  company  hoa 
let  him  go. 

Job.  Scott  free? 

BOLUMGBR.   Yes. 

Job.    Then  he'll  have  to  pay  his  own  board  now. 

BOLUNCBS.  I  reckon. 

J(«  and  Hblpbk  carry  whed  to  tub  and  ckill  Ike  tire. 
Sakbek.   Think  she'll  stay  now? 

Job.  Assoonasweget theboltsinher.  [TwootkerT^BGKOBS 
enter,  compteUng  the  mate  guarletu.   Enter  Tsavbks.)  Look  out. 

They  Uft  wheel  to  trusses  and  silently  adjust  bolts.    As  this  lakes 
time,  the  Negroes  fill  in  with  songs. 
Tkavbks.    [Coming  down  with  Kelly.]    Well,  what's  up? 
Kbllt.   I'm  goin'  to  skip  on  this  stage. 
Tkaveks.  Why? 
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Kellt.  Too  hot, — see  papers? 

Tkavbes.  No. 

Kblly.  Well,  young  Sam  Fowler  will  know  you  the  minute 
be  Bces  you — and  he's  comin'  back  to-day. 

Travbrs.  He  can't  get  here  till  to-night,  on  account  of  the 
waeh-outs — I'm  going  to  risk  it 

Kblly.  Well,  I  quit  you. 

Travbrs.  I  risk  more  than  you. 

Kblly.  All  right,  but  you  don't  risk  me.  You  went  in  the 
car,  like  a  blamed  fool,  without  a  thing  on  your  face— 

Villagers  at  door. 
Travbrs.   BecarefuL 
Kblly.  Careful?  I  skip. 

They  Utm  up  right.  Enter  Jul. 

Bollinger.   Hello,  Jim — Louisiana? 

Jim.   No.   \Ktieels  by  dog-box. 

Sarber.   Hello,  Jim? 

Juf.  Ain't  you  late? 

Sarber.  Joe's  keeping  me. 

Jot.  [PointiHg  to  door.]    Big  load  this  mornin'? 

Sarber.  Yes,  if  they  all  go.  [Returns  Us  viheeL  Jut  gpes  in 
house. 

Kellt.  [Coming  down  with  Travbrs.]  You'd  risk  yoor  neck 
for  that  girl? 

Travbrs.  I'm  all  right,  Kelly.  Ill  get  out  to-night,  but  I've 
got  to  see  her  first. 

They  go  up  and  exeunt.  ' 

BtMJINGBR.    Joe. 

Joe.  Yea. 

BoLLotCBR.  [Loohing  off  car^uUy.]  I  see  Jim  last  night  after 
m  left  here.    He  says  he's  out  of  the  race  for  Legiolature. 

Job.  That's  what  he  says. 

B<xxiNCBR.  Why? 

Job.  Well,  what  did  he  say? 

Bollimgbr.  Persmal  rvaaowi. 

Job.  Well,  that  goes — all  right,  Cal, — put  her  on  now,  an' 
let  'em  get  out 
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Wheel  is  done.  Cal  takes  it  up  to  coach. 

BcHXtNGBK.   Well,  you're  jes'  as  good  as  elected  then,  Joe. 

Joe.   Think  so? 

BoLLlNCEB.  Sure.  See  here.  [Aside.]  Folks  down  ia 
Louisiana  thinka  Jim  will  be  the  nominee.  I'm  goin'  down  to-day 
to  bet  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  he  won't,  'fore  they  hear  (A  it. 

Joe.  No  promises. 

BoLUNGBR.  No,  sir-ee — put  up,  or  shut  up — I've  got  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  in  my  poclcet — some  of  it's  Clark's,  but  blamed 
Uttle. 

Re-enter  Jiu  vrUh  pan  of  miik — kneds  by  dog  and  feeds  U. 
Sakbbs.  Now  stand  out  of  the  way  there. 
Bollinger.  Coin',  Bill? 
Sarber.   Soon  as  we  hitch. 

They  take  wagon  oid.  BoLUNGBR,  Kbixy,  Tkavbrs  and  Sasbbx 
go  out  with  wagon. 

Job.  Come  Cal— [Cal  furnj.)  Hash!  [CALexits.]  Breakfast, 
Jim. 

jDi.  Had  it. 

Job.    Come,  set  with  us.    [Exit,  followed  by  Jdi. 

£tl^TRAVEXS. 

Tkavbrs.  Kelly  is  right  I  should  go  on  that  coach— but— I 
must  see  Kate — they're  at  breakfast — if  I  only — yes,  just  a 
minute.     [Beckons  Katb.]     I  wish  that  fellow  wasn't  here. 

Enter  Kate. 

Katb.    Mr.  Travers, 

Travbrs.   I  should  leave  on  that  coach. 

Katb.  Do  I  keep  you? 

Teavers.  Yes. 

Katb.  Why? 

Travers.  Because  when  I  leave  Bowlit^  Green  now,  I  shall 
never  come  back. 

Katb.   You — you  are  jesting. 

Travers.  In  dead  earnest.  [Slight  clatter  (>f  iwSej— Kate 
bfoks  off.]    Do  you  care  for  that  man? 

Katb.  [Coming  dovm.]  I  admire  him.  I  think  he  u  a  good 
and  a  noble  character. 
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TxAVBSs.  Better  than  I  am. 

Kate.  He  may  be, — but — I  don't  love  him— 

TltAVESS.  Do  you  love  me? 

Sarber.    [Off.]   AU  ready;  get  in. 

Katb.  The  stage  is  goit^.    [She  turns. 

TSAVEKS.   Do  you  love  me? 

Sasbbr.  Get  in. 

Tkavbbs.   Do  you? 

Kate.  [Pause.]  Yea.    ( 

Tkavbks.  Then  let  them  leave — [Sasbbr  calling  "git  ap" — 
OMJ  a  whip  cracks.  We  hear  stage— voices  go.]  Will  you  go  with 
me — to-night? 

Katb.  How — go  with  you? 

Travers.  As  my  wife. 

Kats.  But  why  such  haste?  Why  go  as  il  we  feared  any- 
thing? 

Travers.  I  must  go  to-night.  Great  interests  depend  upon 
it.  I  know  your  people  don't  like  me,  but  I  haven't  time  to 
humour  them.    Will  you  go? 

Katb.   Let  me  think  till  then. 

Travers.  Yes, — good-bye  till  to-night.  {Holds  her  hand — she 
turns  as  if  to  leave.]  Kate!  Kate!  Good-t^.  {ImpulsiM  turn 
and  ettAracei]   Till  to-night. 

Enter  Dave,  from  brea^ast. 
Davb.    Huh!    \Skorlly;   more  a  chuck  than  an  exclamaHom. 
The  lovers  start.}    Oh!    Seminary! 

Tra^^rs  exits. 

Dave,   [Embarrassed — nodding  off.]    Breakfast. 

Katb.  Thank  you.   [Exits. 

Dave.  [Going  to  bench  and  beginning  work  on  shaft  urith  draw 
knife.]  Well — Lizbeth  don't  know  so  blamed  much  about  bodes 
—{Shakes  head.]  But— huh— (SAoAm  head  again.]  I  tell  you— 
[Worts  hard — enter  Lizbbth  with  pan,  which  she  puts  on  forge. 

Dave,  [Commanding.]  Come  here,  Lizbeth. 

Lizbeth.  [Crosses  to  Dave.  Pause.]  What?  [Faliing 
inflection, 

Davb.  [Cautiously,  appronng  her.]  Why,  dog  gone  it — 
[Shakes  head.]    Huh!    [Swaggers.]    I  tell  you— {Works. 

Lizbbth.  [Wonderingly.]  What's  the  matter? 
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Davs.    [Threalatit^.]    U  you  was  to  say  Beminary  to  me — 
[Swaggers.]  Huh!  [Works. 

LusBTH.  [AfUr  pause.]  What? 

Dave.    [Ominously.]    Why,  LIzbeth,  the  sooner  we  git  mar- 
ried an'  git  out  o'  this,  the  better. 

LiZBBTB.    [HopeUssly.]    Well,  what  kin  I  do? 

Dave.    [Working.]    Dog  gone  it — if  I  had  a  stidy  job! 

LizBETH.    [UnderslatuUngly.]    I  know  that,  Dave.    [Goes  back 
to  pan. 

Davb.    [Bragging.]    An' you  bet  your /oiAer  Icnowa  it. 

LiZBBlH.   [Portentously.]  Well,  I  told  ma — 

Dave.    An'  that's  what  be  said.    If  I  had  a  stidy  job— 
Enter  Eh'lt. 

Em-lt.  Hello— 

Dave.  Why,  how  de  do? 

LtZBBTH.  Can't  you  come  In? 

Eu'ly.  Who's  there?  [Indicates  ktUhen. 

LiZBBTB.  Only  the  follcs  and  Jim. 

Eii'ly.    I  want  Jim — say — Sam's  there.   [Off. 

LiZBBTH.  Sam  Fowler!— Oh,  ma — [Exits. 

Davb,  Sam — why,  see  here.  Saml  [Goes  up, 

Sam  enters.  Wears  express  blue  and  a  cap. 
Eii'ly,  [Beckoning.]  Sam  I 
Davb  brmgs  Sam  ttam.    El^er  Job,  JoOowed  by  Mbs.  Vbknok, 
LiZBBTH  and  Katb. 
Job.  [Heartily]  Sam,  Sam,  how  an  you? 
Sam.   {Shaking  hands.]   I  didn't  know  bow  you'd  feel  about  it. 
Mrs.  Vbsnon.    [Shaking.]    Why,  Lor',  Sam— I'm  glad— I'll 
bet  Em'ly  kissed  him. 

Katb  and  Lizbbth  shake  hands  vilk  Sam.    £nfcr  Jim — Eh'lt 
runs  lo  kirn. 
E^l^T.  Jim! 

Jim  puts  his  left  arm  around  Eh'lt  and  sits  on  anviL 
Sah.    [Approaching  and  taking  Jdi's  hand,  smiling.]     You 
didn't  think  I  done  it,  did  you,  Jim? 
Jni.    [ffods  at  Eh'ly.I    No,  not  while  she's  Itsefm'  house  for 
~ia,  ha! 
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Eh'lt.    Hc'b  ahinys  stood  up  for  you,  Sam. 

Job.   Well,  tell  us  'bout  it,  Sam.    Did  the  papers  have  it  right? 

Tkey  are  a  semi-^cU  about  Sam. 

Sau.  Yes,  putty  near. 

Job.   Did  you  help  the  feller  into  your  car? 

Sau.  Yea,  we  were  just  pullii^  out  of  the  depot  when  he  came 
a-runnin'  up  to  my  side  door  with  an  order  from  the  auperin- 
tendent  for  me  to  carry  him  aa  fur  as  Vinita.  He  ran  alongside 
and  put  his  hand  up,  so  of  course  I  pulled  him  into  the  car. 

Eh'lt.  Wasn't  you  scared,  Sam? 

Sau.  Why,  no — I  thought  he  belonged  to  the  company,  and 
be  went  to  work  with  me,  sorting  and  fixing  my  ocpress  stuff. 

Joe.  Well,  I'm  dumedl 

Sau.  [Intensely  serious.]  I  jolted  with  him — just  like  I'm 
joldng  with  you — he  was  one  of  the  nicest  fellows  I  ever  saw. 

Joe.    [Wide-eyed  with  gossip.]    Don't  that  beat  everything? 

Sau.  When  we  were  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  out,  aa'  I  was 
stoopin'  this  way  over  a  box — I  felt  him  on  my  back,  and  grab- 
bung  at  my  arms — why,  why — even  then  I  thought  he  was  jokin', 
and  I  looked  around  laughin',  and  here  was  his  gun  poldn'  right 
into  my  face. 

Mks.  Vbknom.  [Haunted.]  Just  think  of  itl 

}oR.  Then  he  tied  you. 

Sau.  What  could  I  do?  There  was  his  gun — and  I  wasn't 
even  on  my  feet — anybody  could  tie  a  fellow  that  way — I  could 
tie  you,  couldn't  I?  [To  Jnr. 

JiH.  If  you  had  the  gun? 

Sau.  Yes. 

Jiu.  Well,  rather. 

Sau.  [Indignantly.]  The  ropes  cut  clean  through  here  at  my 
wrists,  and  there  was  a  mark  over  one  eye  where  I  fell  a^nst 
the  safe — and  then  the  company  said  I  was  an  accomplice. 

Job.  Then  I  s'pose  he  jis'  deliberately  packed  his  little  valise 
full  of  green-backs  and — [Pantomtmes.Y—^ot  outi 

Sau.  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand — 

Job.  Jump  off? 

Sau.  No— got  off  at  a  water-tank. 

jDf .  I  s'poee  you'd  know  him  agin? 

Sau.  Anywhere. 

LizBBTH.    [With  nursery  alarm.]    He  must  a  looked  terriUe. 
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Sah.  [Commonplace.]  Well,  be  didn't — nice  a  lookin'  feller 
u  you  want  to  see.  Black  mustache — kind  a  curly  hair — looked 
a  little  bit,  you  know,  like  a  race-horse  man. 

Eu'ly.  The  company  said  Sam  wrote  the  superintendent's 
order  himself. 

Sam.  Oh,  yes — got  an  expert  to  swear  it  looked  like  my 
writing. 

Eu'lt.  'Tain't  a  bit— like  it 

Ju.  \To  Emily.]  Did  you  see  it? 

Sam.  No,  but  I  showed  her  part  of  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
newspaper,  saying  I  was  innocent.  [Fetls  in  poclut.]  Ain't  that 
strange?  Seems  to  be  a  kind-hearted  fellow. 

Mbs.  Vbsnon.  Jes'  drove  to  it  1  s'poee  by  drink. 

Sam.  Here  it  is.   [Hands  paper  to  Jiu. 

Jim.  HeUo!  [Looks  at  Kats. 

Job.  What  is  It? 

jDi  hands  paper  to  Katb. 

Kate.    [After  slight  start — kavghtUy.]    What  do  you  mean? 

JiH.  Oh,  not  you,  Kate.  [Smiting,  to  Sam.]  Twasn't  Kate 
dressed  up  like  a  man — no!  [General  lavgh.]  Oh,  I  didn't  think 
that.  [Katb  vexed,  goes  up-stage.  Jiu  in  whisper  to  others.] 
Mad?  [Job  shakes  his  head;  Jot  nods  inierrogalieely  to  Mrs. 
Vbrnon. 

Mrs.  VbRNOH.    [Looking  after  Kate.]    Well,  I  can't  see  why. 

Exit  Katz. 

Jnt.  {After  another  look  after  KATB—fo  Sam.]  Well,  I  suppose 
you  know  you're  watched. 

Sam.   [Indifferently.]  How's  that? 

Jim.  There's  a  PJnlcerton  here —  come  last  night — had  a  letter 
to  me  from  the  Chief — sayin'  they  knew  of  me,  an'  hoped  I'd 
co-operate  with  this  fellow  in  watchin'  you — and  they'd  pay 
well  for  it. 

Sam.  [Smiling.]  What  did  you  eay? 

Jqi  shakes  head — goes  up  centre. 

Em'lt.    Why,  Jim  kicked  him  off — of  our  stoop. 

General  laugA. — Lizbeth  crosses  to  forge  and  gels  pan. 
EsKOM  enters  playing  jevi's-harp. 
Esbom.  What  about  the  coke,  Mistah  Vernon? 
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Job.    [At  forge.]    Don't  want  none.    [Suddeniy.]    See  here; 
kxdc  at  thia  clinker. 

EsxoH.    Can't  understand  that — shouldn't  ought  to  be  no 
clinker  in  dat  coke. 

Joe.  Well,  there  it  is — hard  as  flint 

EsROM.  {Examitus  cUniter.]   Funny  dinker. 

Joe.  Well,  there  it  is. 

JiH.   Hold  on,  Joe.     I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  was  that     I 
gumbo. 

JOK.  What  gumbo? 

Jdi.   The  poultice.    I  tfaVowed  it  among  that  coke. 

Jos.   Yes,  here's  some  only  half-burned. 

EsROH.    [Going.]    I  knowed  they  shouldn't  ought  to  be  no 
dinker. 

Joe.    But  look  at  this  red  piece — as  hard  as  a  rock. 

jDi.  [Haif-skuiUd.]  Why,  Joe— {i«>*j  <rf  WfB. 

Joe.  What? 

Jiif.  Well,  nothing — 

-Mrs.  Vernon.    Well,  what  about  breakfast,  everybody? 

Joe,  Let's  finish  it — come  Sam — 

Sau.  I've  had  mine. 

Joe.  Well,  come  talk  to  us. 

Sam.    [Going.]    All  right — got  heaps  to  tell  you. 

LiZBETH.    How  do  you  like  the  Southern  Hotel? 

Exeunt  all  but  Dave  and  Jot.  Jni  takes  cUtUier  and  turns  it  care- 
fully over  in  Aw  hand.  Then  looks  through  forge — goes  to  6«kcA 
rtear  dog,  and  gets  on  hands  and  knees,  looking  under  it. 

Davb.  What  you  lost? 

Jdi.   Here  it  is — [Rises.]   Some  more  of  that  gumbo.  [Crosses 
to  forge. 

Dave.  What  you  goin'  to  do? 

Jim.    Bum  it.    [Looks  about  as  if  hunlitig  help.]    Here — come 
pump  this. 

Dave  crosses  and  lakes  bellows. 

Dave.  What  do  you  want  to  bum  it  for? 

Jim.   [I purring  question.]  Say,  Dave — 

Dave.  [Working  bellows.]  Well? 

Jim.    You  know  them  old  coal  mines  down  by  Jonesburg? 

Dave.  Yes. 
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JiiL  What  do  they  sell  that  dack  for? 

Davb.  They  don't  sell  it — they  gioe  it  to  anyone  that'll  haul 
it  away. 

JiH.  I  wonder  if  they  wouldn't  ddiver  it  if  you  toolc  a  good 
deal. 

Dave.  Don't  know. 

Jni  whistles  cheerily  a  moment  and  examines 
gumbo  buming. 

Jtu.  [Paust.  Sitting  on  anml.]  You  Beem  under  the  weather, 
Dave. 

Dave.   [Moodily.]   Oh,  I'd  be  all  right,  if  I  had  a  stidy  job. 

Jot.  [Lau^ng.]  A  steady  job! — why,  you've  been  worldn' 
nights  ever  since  I  knew  you. 

Davb.  I  know— but  Joe  sayo — I — I  ought  to  have  a  atidy  job. 

Jiif.  What's  Joe  got  to  do  with  it? 

Dave.  Well— Lizbeth— 

JiH.  \Amused.]  Oh! 

Dave.  An'  1  think  I  could  get  one,  only  he  don't  gimme  no 
time  oil  to  look  fur  it 

Jni.  Wait  a  minute.  [Takes  gumbo  Jrom  fire.]  Yes,  ur — she's 
gettin'  hot.    [Puis  it  back  and  vikistks  a  tune. 

Dave.    I've  almost  made  a  set  o'  furniture  myself. 

Jim,  Have,  eh? 

Dave.  Dug  it  out  with  that  little  draw-knife,  I  tell  you — 
you  can  make  anything  that's  made  out  of  wood — with  a  draw* 
knife. 

Jim.  [On  anvil  asain.]  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  Dave,  that  you're 
going  at  it  the  wrong  way. 

Davb.    How's  that? 

Jm.  The  old  man  won't  give  his  consent  till  you  git  a  Steady 
job. 

Davb.  That's  it- 
Jot.   And  you  want  a  steady  job  so's  you  can  marry  Uzbeth? 

Dave.   Exactly. 

Jul  Well,  you  marry — marry  Lizbeth,  and  you'll  have  a 
st^uly  job.  {Gels  down.  Davb,  absoriied  tritk  Ike  idea,  pumps 
vigorously.]  Hold  on!  [Dave  stops;  Jim  takes  gumbo  from  fire 
with  tongs,  and  plunges  it  in  the  water.]  Yes,  sir,  there  it  is — hard 
as  a  rock — and  ain't  it  a  purty  color? 

Dave.  What  you  goin'  to  do  with  It? 
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jiu.  I  don't  know  but  if  the  Wabash  could  get  enough  of  it  to 
balUstthattrack  that  waahesouteverysprii^,!  think  they'dtakeit. 

Dave.  [In  admiration.]  Well,  I'm  durned.  The  raw  gumbo 
IB  all  along  their  track.    Wouldn't  cost  you  nothin',  would  it? 

Jiif.    Not  if  I  kin  get  that  Jonesbui^g  Black — ha,  ha! 

Dave.  Why,  that's  great! 

JiH.  [Dramng  watch.]  It's  a  half  hour  before  train  time.  I'll 
jump  to  St.  Louis  with  the  scbeme.    [Stands  thinking. 

Dave.  [Going.]  I  got  to  get  the  leather  put  on  this  shaft — 
but  that's  great.    [Exit. 

Kate  appears  in  outside  door. 

Kate.  [Coming  toward  Jot,  vko  is  turning  gumbo  Aough^uUy 
in  his  hands.]  Jim! 

Jni.   Why,  Kate — [Gumbo.]   See  here — how's  this  for  an  idea? 

Katb.    What  did  you  mean — by  this?   [Skt  extends  letter. 

Jim.  Why,  juat  that.  I  thought  itlookedlikehtswritin', — 
same  backhand,  and  no  shadin'  to  it. 

Katb.   How  could  Mr.  Travers  have  written  it? 

Jot.  Why,  no  use  getttn'  mad,  Kate.  It  kin  took  like  his 
writin',  can't  it? 

Kate.  [Going  to  amU  and  leaning  on  back  of  it.]  You  don't 
like  him,  Jim,  do  you? 

Jim.  [Picks  up  old  horse-shoe.]  Well — [MaMmcdUy  founds 
gumbo  xoiih  horse-shoe. 

Kate.   [Pause.]  Not  much— 

Jim.   No — not  a  great  deal,  Kate. 

Kate.  [Displaying  the  ieUsr.]  Do  you  think  he's  a  bad  enough 
man  to  have  done  this? 

Jm.  Well,  a  fellow  who  takes  a  risk  like  that — to  clear  another 
man  who's  been  arrested  in  his  place,  ain't  so  bad. 

Kate.  A  train  robl>er! 

Jim.  Why,  I  don't  say  be  done  it. 

Katb.  But  you  dunk  so. 

Jim.  [Laugjking^  Oh,  no,  I  don't — there's  a  ten  thousand 
dollar  reward  for  the  r^ht  man. 

Katb.    Then  why  hand  this  letter  to  me?    Why  imply  it? 

Jim.  Why,  Kate,  I'm  a  friend  of — your  pa's — I've  known  you 
ever  since  you  was  eight  or  ten  years  old.  I  don't  know  this  man 
Travers — you  don't  know  him.    He  comes  to  your  house. 

Kate.  Well. 
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jDi.  Comes  to  bm  you,  don't  he? 

Katb.    [GeOing  in  frtmt  of  anvil.]    He  does—what  of  it? 

Jim.  Why— I  don't  think  I'd  like  a  preacher  of  the  Go^  if 
he  waa  to  do  that,  [Pause.]  I — I  never  meant  to  say  anything — 
but  when  men — other  men — I  mean  anybody  gets  to  payin'  you 
attention,  why,  I'm  afraid  to  keep  Btill  any  longer — 

Kate.  [Turns  aviay.]  To  keep  still— 

Jdi.  [Admnces.]  Yes,  I've  been  sherifl  here,  an'  whenever 
I've  had  anything  to  do,  I've  said  to  myself,  now  don't — do  any- 
thii^ — ugly — 'cause  Kate — [Kate  hims  toward  him;  he  qualifies 
tone.]  some  day,  you  know — Kate  might  think  more  erf  me  if  I 
hadn't  done  it.  You  know  yourself  that  I  quit  drinkin'  a  year 
before  the  ktcal  option — on  account  of  that  essay  you  read,  exam- 
ination day — why,  Kate,  I  care  more  for  how  you  feel  about  any- 
thing than  I  do  for  anybody  in  the  State  of  Mizzonra — that's 
just  bow  it  is.  [Pause.  Kate  is  sileni.]  You  Idn  remember 
yourself  when  you  was  a  little  girl  an'  I  used  to  take  a  hoiBe-shoe 
an'  tie  it  on  the  anvil  an'  make  a  side-saddle  fot  you — an'  I 
reckon  I  was  the  first  fellow  in  Bowling  Green  that  ever  called 
you  Miss  Kate  when  you  come  back  from  school. 

Kate.  [Rather  tenderly.]  I  didn't  want  you  to  call  me  Miss 
Kate,  Jim. 

JlK.  Jes'  fun,  you  know — an'  now,  Kate,  when  you're  a 
woman,  an'  it's  only  nature  fw  men  to  like  you, — I've  got  to  a^ 
you  myself, 

Kate.    [Pause.]    I'm  awful  soixy  you  did  it,  Jim. 

Jim.  Sorry! 

Kate.  Yes,  because  I  like  you  well  enough,  Jim-— but — 
[Pause.  Enter  Joe.  Kate  slops. 

Job.  Say,  Jim— 

Jim.  [Motioning  Jok  to  silence.]  Goon.Kate — lain'tashamed 
of  it — before  Joe. 

Kate.  That's  all  there  is  to  it— I  just  like  you. 

Jut.   Well,  I  didn't  know — you  used  to  let  me  kiss  you — 

Kate.  Yes,  when  I  was  oomii^  home  from  school — I  did,  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  love  you  then.  But  there  was  the  school. 
[Pauses.]  If  I  hadn't  gone  to  Lindenwood  I  might  have  thought 
so  still.  But  we  could  never  be  happy  together,  Jim — ^you 
haven't  had  proper  advanb^ieB,  I  know,  and  it  isn't  your  fault. 
My  education  has  put  the  barrier  between  us.  Those  four  yeare 
at  the  Seminary — 
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Joa.  [Indiptantiy.]  Why,  Katt  Vernon — everything  you 
kmm,  Jim  Radburn — 

Jim,  [ImperaUvdy.]  Hold  ott— {Pause.]  You've  heard  her 
say  no,  and — that  lets  you  out.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned — why, 
Kate's  neaiiy  right.  I  don't  know  any  more'n  the  law  allows — 
but — that's  for  Kate  to  say — 

JiH  extends  his  hand  in  appeal  to  Katb.  Kate  turns  her  bach  la 
audience — leans  on  amil,  firmly  shakes  her  head  "No."  Joi 
motions  silence  to  Joe;  makes  a  struggle,  and  Pulh  Umseff  lo- 
getker — turns  and  kneels  by  dog,  caressing  it. 

CtJRTAlK. 


ScBKB.   Same  as  Act  I,  but  tidy.    Doors  closed  and  tamp  Ughted. 

Song  in  Nacksmitk  shop  b^ore  rise  of  curtain. 
Discovered.     Davb  and  Lizbeth  playing  checkers  on  home- 
made board.    Eu'ly  and  Sam  looking  on.    Joe  reading.    Kate 

in  walking  dress  looking  out  window.     Mbs.  Vbrnon  with 

tfasses  mending  some  garments. 

Job.  [Annoyed  by  song— frets.  Goes  to  the  door.]  Here,  you 
boys — don't  hang  around  that  shop;  go  up  in  the  square  an'  riiq;. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  What  you  sen'  'em  away  fur? 

Joe.  Oh,  it's  one  o'  them  blamed  "mother"  soi^s.  Nobody 
ever  nngs  anything  about  father — except  the  "Old  man's  drunk 
again,"  or  somethin'  like  that. 

Davb.  Your  move,  Lizbeth. 

Lizbeth.    [Petulantly.]   Don't  I  know  it? 

Sam.  Move  there. 

Dave.  Hold  on,  I  can't  beat  both  of  you. 

Lizbeth.  Don't  tell  me,  Sara.  I'd  a  moved  there  anyway. 
Come  on,  Dave. 

Kate.    [Solus.]    A  whole  hour  kmger;  1  cannot  wait        x 

Mrs.  Vernoh.  What's  fretting  you,  Kate? 

Kate.   Everything, 

Mrs.  Vernon.   [Indicates  the  melodeon.]    Play  something. 

Kate.    I  can't  play  on  that  melodeon,  mother. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Poor  old  melodeon !  for  all  the  music  we  g^t  out 
of  it — might  as  well  be  a  folding  bed. 
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Essoif.    [Appearing  at  windmi.]    I  knowed  tbey  oughtn't  be 
any  clinter  in  ^t  coke. 
Job.  [From  his  paper.]  That's  alt  right,  Emm. 
EsROU.  Don't  want  no  mo'  coke,  Mistah? 
Joe.  No,  no,  no  I 

Essoii  hands  Kate  a  Utter. 
EsBOH.  [Whispering.]  H« — he  wants  an  answer. ' 
Dave.  i\<AA  on! 
LizBKTH.  Well,  it's  a  king! 
Davb.  Yea— but  I  move  first 

A  knock  at  street  door. 
Job.  Come  in. 

Enter  Joi. 
Mrs.  Vernon.  Good-evenin'. 
Joe.  [Not  turning.]  Who  is  it? 
Jni.   You're  all  here,  are  you? 
Job.   [Rising.]   Hello,  Jim. 

Jw.    [To  Job.]    Hello.    [Eh'lt  goei  to  him;  he  puts  kis  arm 
about  her.]   How  long  you  been  here? 
Eu'LY.  AUday. 
Jni.  What? 

Joe  goes  to  the  shelf  at  back  and  fills  his  pipe. 

Eu'ly.  So'sSam. 

Sah.   Mrs.  Veraon  made  us  stay  to  dinner.   Then  supper. 

Joe.  Sam  didn't  feel  like  seeing  the  town  folks. 

Jni.  Why? 

Sah.  Well,  I  didn't  know  how  they'd  feel  about  it. 

Jof .  What,  think  you  did  do  It? 

Sah.  I  didn't  know. 

Jw.  That's  just  the  reason;  why,  if  you  hang  back,  what  can 
they  do? 

Mrs.  Vkinon.  [Expiaitung.]  Well,  Eni'ly  was  here. 

Jni.  I  know,  but  Sam  ought  to  have  spunk  to  face  'em.  It's 
got  to  come  and  you  might  as  well  know  wbeie  your  friends  are. 

Joe.  That's  so. 

Sah.  [Starting  to  door.]  Well,  I  recla>amostof 'em'iupMthe 
dnig-fltore. 

Jni.  {Em^uUicaily.]  Walk  right  in  amoi^  'mo. 
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Sah.  Diyg  gone  it!  I  ain't  ashamed,  but  if  they  hint  any- 
thing I'd  feel  like  smashii^  'em — huh! 

JiH.  You  got  to. 

Sah.  Allr^ht  {Exit. 

Jni.  Don't  let  me  stop  the  game. 

LizBBTft.  Dave  thinks  all  night. 

Eh'lt.  [To  Jm,  puUin[kim  around.]    Where  have  you  been? 

Jdc.  St.  Louis.  Been  to  eee  the  railroad  people.  Say, 
Joe! 

Job.  Yes? 

Jni.  Sam's  got  the  express  people  scared. 

Job.  How'sthat? 

Jm.  Hearin'  I  was  his  friend,  they  hinted  to  me  that  they'd 
like  to  square  it. 

Joe.  Compromise, 

Jilf.  [Nodding  his  head.]  I  worked  it  up  for  him.  Said 
Bollii^er  was  a  regular  terror. 

Eu'lt.    Will  the  express  company  have  to  pay  Sam? 

Jdi.  Well,  rather.  And  after  they  do,  Sam  ought  to  go  down 
to  thdr  president's  office  and  kick  'em  all  around  the  badc-yard. 

£mf  Kate. 

Job.  What's  ailing  Kate? 

Mrs.  Vhkhon.  Seems  out  o'  sorts — mebbe  she'll  tell  me 
alone.  [Exit. 

Dave.   [Protesting.]  You  can't  move  backwards. 

LiZBETH.   Well? 

Dave.  That's  cornered. 

Jen.  He's  got  you,  Uzbeth. 

Jw.  Dave! 

Dave.  Yes? 

Jot.  I  saw  the  Wabash  folks. 

Davb.  Have  a  talk  with  them? 

Ju.  [Hands  Dave  a  paper.]  Yes — there's  a  memorandum 
^reement — they'll  take  all  t  can  give  'em  at  thirty  dollars  a 
car-load. 

Job.  What's  that? 
JtM  laket  a  piece  of  gunAo  from  pocket  and  hands  it  to  Job. 

Jiu.  [To  Davb.]  Now  I've  got  a  proposition  for  you. 
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Joi.  You  superintend  the  bumin'  of  the  stuff,  and  111  take 
you  in. 

DiVB.  Why,  Jim — [Rises  in  Might. 

Job.  What's  this  fur? 

Joi.   Ballast 

Jos.   Ballast? 

Joi.  Yes,  that  road-bed  that  washes  out  \Pause.]  Tliirtv 
dollars  a  car. 

Joe.  What! 

Jim.  Me  an'  Dav& 

Dave.  Why,  Jim,  I  ain't  got  no  claim  on  you. 

JtH.   You  pumped  the  bellows  this  moniing  while  I  burned  it. 

Dave.  WeU— 

Jim.  And  you  want  a  steady  job,  don't  you? 

Dave.    Well — \^' I  should  say  so,"  understood;  turns  to  kirn. 

Job.  But  see  here — (Jim  looks  at  him — waits.] — You  goin'  into 
this? 

Jim.  Wouldn't  you,  if  you  got  the  contract? 

Joe.   But  Dave — Dave's  helpin'  me! 

Juf.  You  told  him  to  git  a  job,  didn't  you? 

Joe.  Yes— but— 

Ijzbeth.    {Ready  for  a  fight.]    An'  that's  what  you  t/Ad  me. 

JiH.   [Abetting  LJzbeth.)  Yes. 

Joe.   But  my  business  needs  somebody. 

Jim.   Then  why  don't  you  let  them  git  named? 

Jos.  An'  me  support  them? 

Jni.   [In  disgust.]   Hell!— 

Job.  What's  the  matter? 

Jni.  Ain't  he  worth  his  w^es? 

Joe.    I  never  said  he  wasn't 

Jdi.  [In  superlative  display.]  And  he's  made  nearly  a  whole 
set  of  furniture. 

Joe.  But  if  I  went  to  Jefferson,  I  was  goin'  to  leave  this  shop 
with  Dave. 

LizBETE.   [With  pride.]  Dave! 

JtM.  Well,  that's  different  See  here  1  You  let 'em  get  mar- 
ried. I  (Mily  want  Dave  to  superintend  this  bumin' — it  won't 
take  two  half-days  a  week  to  kind  a-look  it  over — we  kin  get 
n^gers  to  do  the  work,  and  Dave  kin  stay  here. 

LizBETH.   Dave! — 

Dave.  [Hushing  her.]  Sb— 
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Joe.  Well,  I'll  think  it  over  and— 

Jm.   [PoiiHvdy.]  No! 

Job.  No? 

Jni.    /  can't  fool  with  you,  Joe;  he  gits  the  gjri  or  we  quit. 

LiZBBTH.  An'  the  girl  Koes  too. 

Joe.  What? 

Juf.  Yes,  the  ^1  goes  too.  [Pause  and  smiU.]  It's  your  aay, 
Joe.    [Foot  on  chair.]    Well,  Joe,  it's  up  to  you. 

Job.    [Gimag  up.]  Well,  I  can't  help  it. 

Jim.  [Passing  Ike  approved  to  Dave  and  Lizbeth.]  There's 
your  girl.  And  you've  got  a  stiddy  job!  (Dave  and  LiZBSTB 
half  embrace.]  What  do  you  think  of  that?  [To  Joe,  who  is 
tnechanicaUy  looking  at  gumbo.]    Thirty  dollars  per  car. 

Joe.    [Giad  lo  change  Ike  subject.]    Thirty,  eh? 

Jim.  Every  per  car — and  see  here — Joe — 

Joe.  What? 

Jim.  [Draws  second  paper  from  pocket.]  I've  fixed  up  a  kind 
of  a  resignation  here. 

Job.  Reugnaticm? 

Jdi.  Yes.  I  can't  tend  to  this  new  buriness  and  do  much 
work  as  sherilT,  so  I'm  goin'  to  resign  the  sheriff  part  of  it. 

Jce.  You  mustn'  do  it,  Jim — why,  you've  been  keepin'  the 
district  like  a  prayer-meeting! 

Joe.  Well,  somebody  else  kin  sit^  the  Doxology — you  turn 
that  into  the  council  fur  me. 

Enter  Katb  and  Mrs.  Vbrmon. 

Mks.  Vbknon.  I've  put  my  foot  down,  Kate, — you  can't 
10. 

Kate.  I  am  going. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Joe  Vernon,  it's  time  you  took  a  hand  a-nian> 
agin'  this  family. 

Joe.  What's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Vernon.    I've  told  Kate  she  can't  go  out. 

Job.  Well,  ma, — Kate  ain't  a  child. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Your  carelessness' 11  make  her  di^p-ace  the 
whole  family. 

Job.   Hoi'  on,  ma. 

Mrs.  Vbrnon.  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  I  see  that 
nigger  give  Kate  a  letter. 

Joe.   Why,  he  don't  know  how  to  write. 
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Mrs,  Vbknon.  You  don't  suppose  I  think  the  nigger  wrote  it ! 
It's  from  someone  else. 

Job.  Who  is  it  from,  Kate? 

Katb.   I  don't  care  to  tell.    I'm  going  out.    [Starts. 

Mks.  Vbknon.  \Interposei.]  No,  Kate,  you  ain't 

Joe.  Why,  ma— if  Kate  wants  to  go  walkin' — 

Mrs.  Vernon.  All  right,  she  Idn  walk.  But  getting  letters 
sneaked  to  her,  and  going  out  to  meet  a  man's  another  thing. 
[Penvasmely  going  to  her.]    Why  don't  you  tell,  Kate? 

Kate.     [Doumloendaf  table.]     No  one  has  a  right  to  my  letters. 

Job.  Of  course  not.  No  right,  Kate,  but  your  ma's  naturally 
anxious,  and  she's  only  tryin'  for  your  good. 

Kate.   [Ready  to  weep.]   I'm  awfully  tired  of  iL 

Joe.   But  you  Idn  tell  me — you  ain't  ashamed  of  it,  air  you? 

Katb.  No,  I'm  not! 

Mks.  Vbknon.  It's  Travers,  ain't  it? 

Joe.  [Coaxing.]  Is  it,  Kate? 

Kate.  Yea,  it  is. 

Job.  Well,  there,  ma — see.  [Walks  away  as  though  matter 
were  dosed.   Crossing  kft. 

Mrs,  Vernon.    Air  you  losin'  your  senses,  Joe  Vemon? 

Joe.    [Irriialed.]   The  girl's  tole  you,  ain't  she? 

Mrs.  Vernon.  And  jes'  what  I  thought,  too.  She's  goin'  to 
meet  him. 

Katb.   Well,  what  of  it?   You're  polite  enough  to  his  face. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Of  course,  if  he'll  come  here  like  a  man.  But 
when  I  was  a  gurl — it'd  a  been  an  insult  fur  a  man  to  send  a  note 
askin'  her  to  meet  him  after  dark. 

Joe.    [Loudly  chaffing.]    Oh,  ma — now  don't  forget — 

Mrs.  Vernon.  You  upholdin'  her?  Jim,  that's  the  way  I 
have  to  fight  to  keep  this  family  straight.    What's  your  opinion? 

Joi,    Well,  'tain't  no  business  o'  mine,  Mrs,  Vemon,  and — 

Mrs.  Vernom.  Do  you  like  his  looks? 

Jnt.  [Pause.]  He  ain't  jes'  my  kind — but  may  bebe  don't  like 
mine. 

Mks.  Vernon.    Do  you  uphold  his  sending  letters  to  Kate? 

Jof.    Why,  Mrs.  Vernon,  I  can 'tblameother men furlikin' Kate. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Meetin'  them  after  dark? 

Jim.  Kate  knows  how  I  feel  about  her — [Pause.]  And  if  sha 
wanted  my  opinion  I'd  give  it  to  her— but  on  the  other  hand— 
I've  got  an  awful  lot  o'  confidence  in  Kate. 
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Mrs.  VbbkON.  Why  don't  you  answer  his  letter,  Kat«,  an' 
say  you'll  be  happy  to  receive  him  at  your  home?  He  won't 
think  none  the  1^  of  you. 

Kats.  I've  promised  to  meet  him,  and  I'm  going  to  keep  the 
appointment. 

Mrs.  Vbrnos.  Is  she,  Joe? 

Jc«.  Well,  ma,  I  can't  tie  her. 

Mas.  Vernon.  Take  Lizbeth  with  you. 

Kate.  I  don't  want  Liibeth  with  me. 

LlZBBTH.   I  won't  play  proprietary  for  her! 

Kate.   [Starting  »p.]   I'm  going  alone.   [Crosses  rigfU. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  [With  her  back  to  street  door.]  Not  this  door, 
vouain'L 

Kate.  Then  the  other.  [Exits,  foO^noed  by  Mus.  Vbksoh. 

Mrs.  Vernon.    [As  she  disappears  by  door.]   We'll  see! 

Enter  Bollinger /rom  street. 
BtEXiNCBR.    [In  great  excitement.]   Say,  boys—man  killed  up 
at  Clark's— 
Job.  ICalcking  the  thrill.]  Man  lolled? 

fiCHXINGER.    Yes. 

Lizbeth  aruf  Eh 'L¥.  Oht 

Joe.   Run  over? 

Bollinger.  Shot 

All.  Shot! 

BoLLiNGBR.  [ReveUing  t»  the  gossip.]  Travers  shot  him.  ' 
Sam  Fowler  came  in  the  drug-store,  and  the  minute  he  saw  him 
he  said,  "That's  the  man  robbed  my  car — " 

JiH.   IQuieUy.]  What's  he  look  like? 

Bollinger.  [Impatiently.]  Why,  Travers — Sam  says  that's 
the  man — and  Travers  started  for  the  window — stepped  right 
into  the  perfumery  case,  then  on  the  sody-water  counter,  and 
this  fellow  grabbed  him..  First  we  see  Travers  had  his  gun  right 
^;ainst  the  fellow's  neck  and — bang — he  turned  around  with 
both  hands  up,  this  way,  and  kneels  down  right  at  Bill  Sarber's 
feet 

Eh'lt.  And  Sam? 

BcHUNGBR.  Oh,  Sam's  all  r^ht — say,  kin  one  of  you  boys 
lend  me  a  gun — we're  huntin'  (ur  him. . 

Job.  Huating  who? 

BoujNGER.   [latokrant  of  Job's  Stupidity.]   Why,  Travers. 
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Jof.   [/»  quiet  contrast.]  Wbere'd  he  go? 

BoLUNGBK.  Right  through  the  window — knocked  over  both 
them  green  lif^ts — kicked  a  box  o'  lickerish  all  over  the  side- 
walk— kin  you  spare  one? 

Joe.  {Bustiing  about.]  I  ain't  got  but  one,  and  I  reckon  I'll 
take  a  hand  myself. 

Jni.    [To  Eh'ly.)    Come,  little  gal,  we  got  to  go  home. 

Joe,  [At  door.  Calis.]  Ma — ma! — Say,  Jim,  you  can't  resign 
to-nl^t — I  knowed  they'd  be  trouble  if  you  quit. 

Jni.  Better  meet  at  the  Court  House.  [Exit  witk  Eh'lt  and 
passes  window  going  Itft. 

ErOtr  Mks.  Vbsnon. 

Job.  Where's  my  gunP 

Mks.  Vbknon.  What  you  want  it  fur? 

Job.  \Who  is  running  a  cwde.y  What  do  you  s'poee — fryeggs? 
Where  is  it? 

LiZBBTH.   Travers  killed  a  man. 

Mks.  Vernon.  {Adding  her  part  to  the  hubbub.]  Lor'I 
Travers! 

Joe.  Where  is  it,  Lizbeth? 

Bollinger.    Ain't  you  got  anything  you  kin  lend  me? 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Here  it  is.  [Hands  gun. 

Joe.   Loaded? 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Don't  pint  it. 

Joe.  That — the  butt  end — come  on! 

Bollinger.  A  butcher-knife's  better  than  nothing. 

Lizbeth.  Here!  [Handf  ihitfe  fo  Bollinger. 

Dave.    {As  Lizbeth  holds  him.]    You  don't  think  I'm  scared. 

Exeunt  Bollinger  and  JoE. 
Mrs.  Vernon.    I  don't  want  you  to  shoot  anybody,  Joe;  pint 
it  in  the  air. 

Dave  exits;  when  off  coils  "Good-byel " 

Mrs.  Vernon.  {Impatient  in  doorway.]  I  can't  see  what  busi- 
ness it  is  of  Dave's  when  they's  three  policemen  in  town;  uni- 
forma — where 'a  Em'ly? 

Lizbeth.  Jim  took  her  home. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Did  somebody  say  Travere? 

Lizbeth.  Yes. 
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Enter  Kats. 
Katb.  What  is  it? 
LiZBBTH.  Travers  sliot  a  man. 
Katb.   What  man— why? 

Mrs.  Veknon.     [Accusingly.]     Jus'  natural  deviltTy — purty 
pass  thii^a  is  coming  to! 
Katb.  Whom  did  he  shoot? 
LiZBBTH.   We  don't  know — shot  him  here,  in  the  neck. 

Enter  Sarbbr  from  street,  hurriedly. 

Saxbbk.  Hello, — where's  the  boys? 

Mrs.  Vernon,  Have  they  ketched  him? 

Sarber.   Don't  know — we're  all  huntin' — [Starts  off. 

Katb.  [Quickly.]   Mr.  Sarber— 

Sarber.  Eh? 

Kate.  Who  is  hurt? 

Sarbbr.  [Sk&uting.]  Don't  know  his  name — Clark  stufted 
the  hole  full  of  cotton.  [Indicating  neck.]  Says  dty'll  have  to 
pay  for  his  green  lights  and  lickorish, 

Kate.   Did  Mr.  Travers  shoot  the  man?     1 

Sarber.  Yes'm — nearer  than  you  an'  me — which  way'd 
they  go? 

LiZBETH.   Court  House. 

Sarbek.    Been  an  awful  hot  day.   [Exit. 

Kate.    [In  haunted  fear.]    What  have  you  heard  about  it? 

Mrs.  Vernon.    Why,  it  don't  surprise  me,  Kate. 

LiZBBTH.    They  say  Travers  is  the  train-robber— 

Katb.  Liibeth! 

Lizbeth.  Sam  Fowler  knew  htm  the  minute  he  saw  him—' 
that's  why  Travers  had  to  shoot — to  git  away! 

Mrs.  Vernon.   Not  Sam? 

Lizbeth.  No,  didn't  shoot  Sam. 

Kate.  There  has  been  some  mistake — ^these  people  have  never 
liked  Mr.  Travers. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  I  knowed  he'd  bring  disgrace  on  the  whole 
house,  Kate.  [Getting  sun-bonnet.]  I'll  gp  in  through  Mrs. 
Clark's  back  way — she'll  know — come,  Kate,  I'm  your  mother, 
and  a  mother  never  deserts  her  child.    [In  slagp  heroics. 

Katb.   [RecoiUng.]   I  don't  care  to  go. 

Lizbeth.  Take  me,  ma. 

Mrs.  Vernon.  Come  on.  [Exit  with  Lizbeth. 
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Katb.    [Inwiid-eyedpamc.]   Oh,  howdreadrul!   ThUiawhat 
I  have  felt  coming  all  the  day.    It  ia  my  fault,  too.   If  I  had  said 
'yes'  last  night,  or  only  gone  with  him  this  morning — it  couldn't 
have  happened.     How  horrible! — killed  a  man!    They  didn't 
tell  me  whom.    I — I  wonder  if  my  name  was  mentioned?   They 
said — Liibeth  said — a  train-robber — [Ske  team  on  table  for  sup- 
port.]   That  ktter!    Jim  thought  the  writing  loolced  like  his. 
I   Jim — ^Jira  has  told  others  hia  suspicion — Yes — Jim  Radbum  has 
I  done  it!    I  see!    I  aee!    Jim  hated  him — they  have  persecuted 
f  him  for  me— Oh  1   oh!   Why  did  I  not  go  last  night? 

Enter  Travxks,  pale  and  breaUUess — rewAver  in  hand.  He  doses 
the  door  behind  him. 

Travbrs.  Katel 

Katb.  Oh! 

Travers.  Who's  there?  [Points  toward  shop. 

Katb.  No  one.  What  is  the  matter?  Tell  me  what  you  did — 
that  pistol! 

Travers.  In  self-defence— they  would  have  killed  me  if  they 
could. 

Katb.  You  shot  him? 

Travbrs.  Yes.  [As  she  hides  her  face.]  Katel  Kate!  I 
can't  come  in  front  of  the  window — where  can  I  go? 

Kate.  They  will  find  you  here.  [He  turns,  fating  door  with 
pistol,  left  hand  holding  door  shut,  menacingly.]  No, — not  that — 
you  wouldn't  shoot  again!    My  father  may  come  here! 

Travers.  Kate!  Do  you  believe  me? 

Katb.  Yes. 

Travers.  [Pleading.]  In  self-defence — ^they  were  ten — ten 
to  one. 

Katb.  You  are  bleeding! 

Travbrs.  [Covers  hand.]  The  window  cut  me — give  me  a 
drink — I'm  parching.  [She  gets  water  in  a  dipper  from  bucket  on 
bench.  Travbbs  drinks  with  the  tin  rattling  on  his  tetih.  Noise 
of  a  galloping  horse  passes.  He  drops  the  dipper.]  I  don't  think 
they  saw  me  come  in  here. 

Kate.  Why  did  you  come? 

Travbrs.  Where  else?  I  ran — turned  every  comer  till  I  lost 
them.    If  I  can  hide  or  get  a  horse! 

Kate.   [Doubting  him.]   Why  did  they  try  to  arrest  you? 

Travers.  I — I  don't  know,  Kate — aome  mistake. 
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Katb.  They  sdd  tite  €ac]M«es  robbery. 

Tkatbis.  It  isn't  so— 

Kate.  [Goes  lo  table  and  leans  oh  U  with  her  back  to  Tuvols.] 
Ah! 

Tkavbrs.  Kate,  [Pause.]  Kate,  \Pause.]  you  must  believe 
me!   Why  should  I  be  here  [Pause.]  in  this  little  town — 

Kate.  Why  did  you  shoot? 

TXAVBKS.  I  had  to— they  wouM  have  Idlled  Eie-^t  is  all  a 
mistake — Kate,  Kaie — 

Katb.  What  shall  we  do? 

Tkavebs.   U  I  had  a  horse— 

Kats.  But  why? 

Tkavbss.  Listen  I 

There  is  again  the  sound  oj  approaching  hoofs. 

Katb.  Some  one  is  coming — [He  turns  at  bay.]  No — I 
couldn't  stand  it — go  in  here — [Opens  closet.]   Quick! 

Tkavbks.  Yes!  [He  enters  the  closel-~ske  closes  the  door  of  Ike 
closet  and  throws  open  the  street  door;  goes  to  table. 

Jiu  rides  into  vieui  and  drops  from  kis  horu. 

Jn.  [Indoor.]  Hello? 

Katb.  [Behind  table.)  WeU? 

Jni.    [After  looking  slowly  about.]    Where  is  he? 

Katb.  1 — I — where  is  who? 

Jm.  [In  a  matter  of  course  way.]  Travere. 

Katb.  Why,  how  should  I  know? 

Jm,  Then  why  don't  you  jes'  say  you  don't  know? 

Katb.   [Behind  chair.]  Well,  then,  I  don't  know. 

JlH.    [Shaking  kis  head.]  Too  late  now. 

Katb.  Too  late? 

Jim.  Yea — if  it'd  been  all  right,  you  wouldn't  a-tried  to  dodge 
me. 

Katb.    [tfear  melodeon.]   You  may  think  as  you  choose. 

Jm.   [Pause.]   I'm  awful  sorry  for  you,  Kate. 

Katb.   Oh,  you  needn't  be. 

Jni.    [On  the  "9U1  vise."]    But  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Travers. 

Kate.  [In  distress.]  You — you  annoy  me  very  much.  [Sits 
t^t  of  table. 

Jim,  [In  real  tenderness.]  \yhy,  Kate — Katie — see  here — I'm 
your  friend — they  ain't  anybody  in  the  worid  feels  as  bad  for  you 
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as  I  do — but  be  reaaonable — it's  only  a  questian  of  tune.  I  s'poie 
every  man  in  Bowiin'  Green  that  owns  a  gun  or  a  bome  lodfe's 
coUectin'  up  there  at  the  Court  House — your  own  pa  and  Dave — 
they'll  be  back  here  after  a  while — and  what  then? — don't  you 
see? 

Katb.  It's  horrible — don't  tell  me  it  is  duty  makes  them  hunt 
a  fellow-man  like  that.  [Rues. 

Jnt.  I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything  about  that — [Paute. 
Picks  up  dipper;  looks  at  Kate.)  Poor  chap—thirsty — oh,  well 
— that's  your  business,  Kate.    [Puts  dipper  on  the  bench. 

Kate.  {At  bay  herself.]  You're  not  a  man,  Jim  Radbum, 
you're  a  bloodhound — you  hunt  men. 

Jm.  Yes!  [Paux. 

Katb.  Yes.  [End  of  rocker-chair. 

Jni.  See  here,  Kate — I  want  a  word  or  two  with  Mr.  Travers. 
I  think  CIk  tianestest  thing  lie  ever  done  was  likiog  you — I — 

Katb.  [Fiercely.]  And  that  ia  why  you  A<ii<  him!  You  think 
be  likes  me/  You  think  if  it  hadn't  been  for  kim  I  might  have 
liked  youl  Well,  I  do  like  him — IPause.]  that's  why  you  hunt 
1    him!    It  isn't  your  duty  prompts  you — it's  your  jealousy! 

Jtu.  [A  pause  in  wMch  hi  decides  the  quesUan.]  He's  In  that 
closet. 

Kate.    [Tumtng.]  He  is  not. 

Jlu.  [StraddUng  a  chair  and  facing  dcsH.  Speaks  in  ontiMOry 
tone.]  Travers,  come  out.  If  you  don't  ccHue  out,  I'll  shoot 
through  the  door. 

Tkavers.  [Bursting  from  closet  and  leoeUini  pistol.]  Throw  up 
your  hands! 

Jdi.  [Pause.  In  fateful  monotone.]  You're  a  damn  foot!  The 
sound  of  a  gun  now  would  fill  both  them  streets  with  pitchforks. 

Kate.   Don't — don't — shoot. 

Jot.  Oh,  be  won't! 

Travbrs.  Do  you  think  you  can  arrest  me — alive? 

JiH.   It  don't  make  no  difference  to  me. 

Kate.  [Anxiously  pieadittg.]  If  you  are  innocent,  Mr. 
Travers — if  you  have  acted  in  self-defence — 

Jim.  Wait,  Kate — we  ain't  got  time  to  fry  him  now.  /f«  ain't 
got  time;  the  boys  are  waiting  up  at  the  Court  House.  Mr. 
Travers,  this  young  lady  likes  you — very  much.    [He  skwly  rises. 

Traveks.  [SHU  covering  kim.]  I  know  the  cause  of  your 
hatred,  Mr.  Radbum — I  know  you  are  here  because  I  love  her. 
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Jn.  No,  I'm  here  because  jA«  likes  >m( — if  she  didn't  like  you 
'tiRHildn't  nuke  any  difference  to  me  how  quick  ve  came  to 
terms;  but  she  likes  you — your  Pinkerton  friend — [Pause.  Indi- 
cating neck.]  dead — the  boys  arc  up  at  the  Court  House.  Clark 
b  pretty  hot  about  them  Jumbo  bottles,  and  they  wouldn't  be 
reasonable — my  boss  is  standing  at  the  door — with  anything  like 
a  fair  start  he  can  hold  his  own — Louisiana  town  is  eleven  miles 
away,  and  jist  across  from  that  is  Illinois — and  then  you'll  have 
to  look  out  for  yourself — now  go! 

Kate.   [With  emotional  appreciation.]  Jim! 

Jni.    [With  a  restraining  gesture.]    Never  mind,  Kate. 

Tkatbes.  You  tell  me  to  go? 

Jdi.  {Pause.]  Yes. 

Travbks.    Why,  there's  ten  thousand  dollars'  reward — 

Jm,  For  the  man  that — went — in — that — car — but  you  ain't 
that  man. 

Travbks.  On  your  horse? 

Jm.  Yes. 

Travbks.  Kate — [.Slurb  Award  A«r. 

Katb.  [Shrinking.]  Oh— h! 

Travxrs.    [Holds  out  hand.]  Jim  Radburn! 

Jni.  No — I  give  you  my  horse,  but  I'm  damned  if  I  shske 
hands  with  you — !! 

Exit  Travers.    Katb  sttdis  in  chair  sobbing.    Jim  in  doorway 
regards  her  tenderly. 


ACT  IV. 

ScBNB.  Exterior  of  Jiif  Radbukn's  cabin-fronl,  stoop  and  steps 
showing.  Sail-fence  partly  broken  doum  is  across  the  stage  at 
right  and  continues  in  painting  on  the  panorama  back-drop  of 
rough  country  with  slacks  of  cord  loood.  Many  stumps  showing. 
A  mud  road  winds  into  the  distance,  a  stiJe  crosses  fence. 

D18COVBRBO.     Jm  on  step  with   pencil  and  queer   m^-paper, 
writing  on  a  piece  (>f  broken  board. 
Jm.   Hetlol   Dropped  my  pendl.   [Picks  kup\  Of  course  fell 

on  the  "buttered  side,"  an'  I've  got  to  whittle  it  agin.  [Takes 

enormous  knife  from  kis  pocket  and  opens  iL 
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EiUer  Eh'ly,  wilh  mOk-paOs  fiOed. 

Eu'ly.  Say,  Jim — 

Jim.   [Wkeis  knife  m  boot.]  WeU? 

Eu'ly.   You  iet  the  pony  out? 

Jiu.   [Sharpens  pendi.]  Na 

Eu'ly.   Ain't  in  his  stall. 

Jiu.  I  know.  [Eu'ly  looks  at  Joi  a  momeni  and  exitj  back  of 
bottit.  Looking  at  paper.]  I  reckon  that's  right~-Mayor  and 
City  Council— (IPriffti — first  wetting  pencil  in  his  mouth.]  Huh — 
1  s'pose  1  ought  to  write  it  in  ink — dog  gone  it— [Writing  tkrou^ 
his  speech.]  If  it  wasn't  for  Em'ly  I  wouldn't  care — not  a  damn — 
[Looks  up.]  I  wonder  whether  it's  U.  G.  or  E.  G.  [Writes.]  I'll 
jus'  kinder  round  off  the  top  an'  play  it  both  ways.  "Resigna- 
tion," and  after  that,  why  they  kin  see  me  personally. 

Me-enier  Eu'ly,  with  pails  empty.  Eu'ly  sings. 

Eu'ly.  [Pause.]  Who  dkl  let  him  out? 

Jni.  Who? 

Eu'ly.  Pony, 

Jtu.   Me. 

Eu'ly.   Why,  I  thought  jrou  said  you  didn't. 

Jiu.   Well,  not  to  pasture;  1  give  him  to  a  feller, 

Eu'ly.   [Surprised.]   Give  bim? 

JM.  Yes. 

Eu'ly.  Why? 

Jn.    [With  meaning.]   He  needed  him  awful  bad.    [Writes. 

Eu'ly  stands  looking  at  him  a  moment;  then  turns  lo  go. 

Eh'ly.  Say!  [Puts  pails  down. 
Jni.  What? 

Eu'ly.  Here  oomes  Sam. 
Ju.    [Writing  and  not  looking  up.]   BuUyl 
Eh'ly.   You  want  him? 
JDI.    No,  but  I  reckon  you  will. 
Eu'ly.   [Smiling.]  Git  out. 

Jtu.    [WriHng.]    "P.  S.  This  goM  into  effect  from  last  night, 
and  is  a  copy — ^Joe  Vernon  has  the  original  document." 
Eh'ly.  [On  Ae  stile.  LoMngoff.]  HcUol 
Sam.  [C)ff.]  Hello! 
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Enter  Sau. 

Gh'lt.  Awful  glad. 

Sak.  Hello,  Jim. 

Jot.  Hello,  Sam. 

Sau.  Know  where  your  pony  is? 

J  Of.   Gone  East. 

SiUi.   He's  in  Louiaana. 

Jni.  Who's  got  him? 

Sau.  Why,  ain't  you  heard? 

Jul.  Ain't  heard  nothing  this  mcmung. 

Eu'LY.  What? 

Sam.  [To  Jtu.]  Travers  stole  him.  [To  Euily.]  Stole  Jim's 
pony  after  shootin'  the  Pinkerton. 

E^'lt.  Why,  Jim — 

Jim.  Never  mind,  Em'ly.   [To  SJUI.]  Who  told  youf 

Sam.  The  fellers.  You  know  Travers  was— er— 

Eh'lt.    The  train-robber — yes,  you  told  us  last  night  that— 

Sam.  Yes,  but  I  mean  you  know  be  was — killed? 

Jim.   [RUing.    Wiik  some  inlerest.]   Killed?  When?       | 

Sam.  Last  night — didn't  you  know? 

JM.  No. 

Sam.  [Pusiled.]  Why,  I  thought  you  did — why,  the  fellers 
said — why,  dog  gcrae  it,  they  were  blamed  funny  about  it — they 
said,  "Oh,  I  reckon  Jim  knows" — then  stuck  their  tongues  this 
way  in  their  jaw — I  thought  maybe — [Pantomimes  pulling 
trigger. 

Jim.  No,  hadn't  even  heard  of  it. 

Sam.  Going  to  run  an  extra  this  morning — over  a  dozen  goin' 
down  just  to  see.  Thought  maybe  Em'ly  'd  like  to  go  'long  and 
take  a  look  at  the  remains. 

Em'ly.  [Eagerly.]  Jim! 

Jim.  You're  going,  are  you,  Sam? 

Sam.  Why,  calculated  to, 

Jdi.  Well,  I  wish  you'd  stay  home  this  momin'  and  kind  a 
look  after  Em'ly. 

Sam.   Certainly. 

JiM.   I'm  goin'  fo  be  pretty  busy,  I  think,  eh? 

Sam.  [WiUing  to  stay]  Sure, 

Exit  Jim  into  house. 
Eu'lt.   Something's  worrying  Jim.   [Crosses  to  porch. 
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Sam.    I  guess  this  fellow's  getting  away  last  night. 

Eu'ly.  No,  something  else.  The  operator  waked  me  up  after 
twelve  o'clock  with  a  telegram — an'  Jim  answered  it,  and  then 
got  up  and  dressed  himself,  and  took  both  his  guns  and  sat  out 
on  the  porch  here — oh,  for  an  hour. 

Sau.  TcIegramB,eh? 

Eh'ly.  Yes. 

Sam.  Well,  I  guess  some  other  robbery  or  sc»nethtng.  A 
sheriff  has  so  much  of  that. 

Eii'LT.    I  know.    But  Jim's  worried. 

Sau.  Well,  I  couldn't  sleep  myself  last  night. 

Em'lt.  Me  neither.  After  you  left  here,  and  a-telling  roe 
about  it,  it  seemed  I  could  see  Travers  ehootii^  the  man's  neck 
every  time  I  closed  my  eyes. 

Sam.  He's  a  good  deal  better  this  morning. 

Em'l?.  Who? 

Sam.  The  Pinkertoa  that  was  shot. 

Em'ly,  The  Pinkerton? 

Sam.   Yes. 

Em'lt.  I  thought  he  was  dead. 

Sam.  Oh,  that's  what  Claik  sEud— but  the  other  doctor 
turned  him  over  and  got  him  breathing  again. 

Eh'ly.  I'm  so  glad — poor  fellow — and  Jim  kicked  him  so 
yesterday— dean  across  that  stile. 

Sam.  When  he  come  here? 

Em'ly.   Yes,  with  that  letter. 

Sau.  Speakin'  of  letters,  I  got  one  myself  this  morn- 
ing. 

Emly.   [Gtls  laUr  from  pocket.]  Who  from? 

Sam.   Looks  like  a  girl  wrote  iL 

Em'ly.  What  I 

Sam.  It's  in  typewritin'  an'  so  I  guess  a  girl  did  write  it — but 
its  from  the  company. 

Em'ly.  More  mean  things? 

Sam.  Nicer  than  pie.  See  here.  [Raids:]  "And  regrdHng 
deeply  our  em*r,  we  of  course  cannot  deal  with  any  lawyer,  but 
would  be  pleased  vrilh  a  fersonal  coil  from  you — your  salary  atgaits 
you  for  tAt  time  you  have  been  absent — " 

Eu'ly.  [Indignanily.]  Been  absent! 

Sam.   And  they  having  me  locked  up  in  a  hoteL 

Em'ly.   I  should  say  so. 
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Sax.  [Rtadiitg:] — "been  absent.  And  we  can  guarantee  your 
reguiar  emptoyment  in  our  offices  here  or  at  any  other  station  you 
may  pr^er.    Yours  very  truly,  etc., — Superintendent," 

Em'ly.  Well,  what  do  you  think? 

Sam.  Not  much — BoUinger  says  we  can  get  twenty  thouBand 
dollars. 

Eh'ly.  I  know — that's  what  he  told  Jim  too — he  wanted  u> 
to  put  o&  the  wedding. 

Sam.  Jim? 

Em'ly.   No — Bollinger — 

Sam.  Why? 

Em'ly.    He  said  it  would  make  a  stronger  case. 

Sam.  [Resenting  the  idea.]  Well,  ace  here,  Em'ly— 

Eh'ly.  I'm  only  telling  you  what  Bdlit^cer  said. 

Sam.  Put  (^  our  wedding? 

Em'lt.  He  said  fw  about  two  months. 

Sam.  What's  he  take  me  for? 

Em'ly.  Jim  heard  him. 

Sam.  What  did  Jim  say? 

Em'ly.  He  said — why,  he  said  that  was  about  ten  thousand 
a  month,  just  for  waiting. 

Sam.   No,  ar-ee. 

Em'ly.  An'  Bollinger,  tryin'  to  encourage  me,  said  he'd  let  his 
wife  go  that  long  for  half  the  money. 

Sam.  Well,  do  you  think  it's  right? 

Em'ly.  What? 

Sam.  Why,  this  postponing  for  damages. 

Em'ly.  Not  if  you  don't — only  Bollii^er  said  it  wouldn't 
hurt  any  to  wait. 

Sam.  See  here,  Em'ly — seems  to  roe  you  ain't  any  too  anxious 
you 'self. 

Em'ly.  Well,  how  can  a  girl  be,  Sam — I  can't  just  up  and  say 
I  won't  wait — especially  when  they're  your  damages — I  haven't 
got  any  r^ht  to  say  I'm  worth  ten  thousand  dollars  a  month. 

Sam.    [Etniracing  her.]    Well,  you  bet  your  life  you  are, 

Eh'ly.  {Acquiescit^.]  Well — 

Enter  Dave  and  Lizbbth. 
Davb.  Hello,  Sam. 
Sah.  Hello. 
^IZBETH.     \Pleasedv>ithlheexampleofSiMandEu'i,v.]  Dave! 
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Eh'ly.  Why,  b(»r  do  you  do? 

Davb.  V/hen'a  Jimi 

Sau.   In  the  house. 

LiZBETH.  Isn't  it  awful,  Em'ly.  [She  and  E^'lt  gaioikt  UtOe 
porch. 

Sau.  What's  the  matter? 

Davb.  Peo[^  don't  understand  it. 

Sau.  What  do  you  mean? 

Davb.  Why,  Jim;  lots  of 'em  thinlcs  be  did  it 

Sam.    Did  what?  Shoot  Travere? 

Davb.  No,  give  him  that  horse — 

Sam.  Gwe  to  him?  Git  out. 

Davb.  Well,  you  bet  they  said  so,  and  BoUii^er  and  Sarber 
and  Cal  and  lots  of  them  think  so. 

Sam.   [Astonished.l  Git  out! 

Dave.   Yes,  sir-ee. 

Sau.  They  better  not  say  that  to  me. 

Davs.  Why,  they'd  say  it  to  Jim — you  ought  to  hear  tbcm 
talking  at  the  convention — 

Sam.   Is  this  the  day  of  the  convention? 

Davb.  Tain't  come  to  order  yit,  but  they're  all  up  to  the 
Court  House, — one  feller  nailed  the  telegrams  on  a  buUeda  where 
everybody  could  read  them. 

Sam.   What  telegrams? 

Davb.  Why,  Jim's. 

Enter  }inSromhimtt. 
Jnt.  Monan',  Lizbeth. 
LiZBBTH.  How  de  do,  Jim. 
Jim.  Kate  fedin'  all  right? 
LiZBBTH.  Well,  you  know — 

Jiu.    Oh,  yta — natural  enough — ain't  you  worldn',  Dave? 
Davb.  Convention. 
jDf.  Sure.  For^t  the  convention. 

Davb.  Me  and  Lizbeth  come  together  because  we  thought 
,  Sam  and  Em'ly'd  stand  up  with  us.  • 

Jim.   At  the  Squire's? 
Davs.  No,  preacher's. 
Jim.  I  reckon.  ILooks  at  Eu'lt. 
Eh'ly.  Of  course. 
JjH.  Convention  ain't  met? 
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Davb.  Notyit 

Jim.  I  think  I'll  go  down  to  the  Court  House.  [Starts  down 
atid  stops  as  he  reaches  the  stile.]   Hello! 

Sam-  What's  up? 

Jim.  Nothing' — some  o' the  boys — comin' here,  I  expect — Say! 

Sam.  What? 

Joe.  I  mean  Dave. 

Dave.  How's  that? 

Jim.  Will  you  do  me  a  favour? 

Davb.   Certainly. 

Jni.  [Pointing  off  right.]  This  letter — give  it  to  the  Mayor, 
or  any  of  the  Council— some  of  them's  sure  to  be  at  the  convention. 

Dave.  All  right  [He  goes  onto  the  sliU  and  stops.]  Bollinger's 
<Mt,  ain't  he? 

Jim.  Yes. 

Davk.   He's  comin'  with  them  fellers — 

Jim.  Well,  give  it  to  him — a  little  before  he  gits  here. 

Dave.  All  right,  Jim.  [Starts  off— stops.]  No  trouble,  you 
don't  reckon? . 

Jim.  No,  I  reckon  not 

Exit  Dave. 

Em'ly.  Jim! 

Jm.  I  want  you  and  Lizbeth  to  go  in  the  house.    Go  on! 

Em'lt.  [Going.]  What's  the  matter? 

Ju.  You  go  with  them,  Sam — and  take  caie  of  'em. 

Sam,  [JtmttKg  the  prls  on  the  porch.]  Why,  Jim,  if  there's 
goin'  to  be  any  trouble — 

Jim.  {Watching  the  coming  mob.]  I  redeon  they  ain't — and 
anyway  1  want  this  side  of  the  fence  by  myself.  [Exeunt  Liz- 
Bvra  and  Em'vUo  house.]    Take 'em  way  back  to  the  kitchen. 

Sam.  [At  the  door.]  Alt  right? 

Jim.  Dead  sure. 

Exit  Sam.  Jim  removes  his  paper  collar — adjusts  the  two  guns 
under  his  coat-tails— lakes  a  chew  oj  tobacco,  andfal^uUy  waits. 
Enter  back  offence,  Bolunger,  Sarber,  Cal,  Esrom,  Dave, 
and  Supers;  Davs  drifts  away  f^om  them  to  left.  EsRoit  playing 
jew's-harp.  All  enter  when  Jim  fete  through  fns  preparations 
and  leans  agfiinst  porch. 
Bollinger.  [Loudly\  Here,  stop  the  band. 
Sabbsr.  Stop  her, 
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Esuou  is  siUnt. 

Bollinger.  [Pat»e.1  Hello,  Jim.  [His  lone  carries  a  naggini 
insinuation. 

Jiu.   Hello. 

Dave.   I'll  tell  the  old  maa,  Jim.   [Gmffg. 

Jim.  Oh,  no  hurry,  Dave. 

ExUDave. 

BoLLiNGEK.  Well,  they  killed  our  friend  down  at  Louinana 
last  night.    [Jiu  chews  and  nods  once.]   Where's  your  pony? 

JIH.    [After  pause.]    Have  you  looked  in  the  staUeP 

BoLxiHGER.  ISneertHg.]  No. 

Jim.  WeU,  don't 

Bollinger.  Didn't  calculate  to,  Jim.  [Pause.]  You  know 
what  that  fellow  said  before  they  shot  him. 

Jim.   [Shakes  kis  head.]   No. 

Sarber.  [In  quarrelsome  bawl.  PointiHg  at  Jw.]  Why,  he 
said — 

BoLUNGBR.  [Maintaining  his  leadership.]  Hold  onlit  was 
understood  I  was  to  do  the  talkin'. 

All.  Goon!   Shut  up,  Sarber! 

Sarber.  He  was  takin'  all  day  fur  it. 

Bollinger.  [Clashing.]  I'll  take  as  long  as  I  damn  please, 
and  I'll  have  the  nigger  play  tunes  between  times  if  I  want  to — 

All.  Go  on,  Bollinger! 

BtnxiNGBR.     [Raumtng  kis  nag  of  Jim.]     Know   what  he 

Jim.    [Pause,    Chews  and  shakes  head.]   Don't  care. 

Bollinger.  He  said  you  give  him  the  pcniy. 

Jni.  You  luar  him  say  so? 

Bollinger.  No,  but  the  boys  down  Louinana  did;  they 
knowed  it  was  your  pony,  and  they  arrested  him. 

Sarber.   [Again  intruding.]  Then  they  telegraphed  you — 

Bollingbx.  Hold  on!  [Growl  from  Mob.]  They  dkln't  know 
he  was  the  train-robber — only  thought  he  was  a  hoss  thief — so 
they  held  him  while  they  telegraphed  you — (Jim  nods.  Pause.] 
That's  the  way  we  got  on  to  him — the  operator  showed  us  the 
OKSs^e — [Pause.  Jih  nods.]  Showed  us  your  answer,  too. 
[Pause.  JiHRotb.]  Here'sacopyofit  marked  Exhibit  B.  "The 
man  tells  the  truth.   The  pony  is  his'n. — ^Jim  Radburn." 

Sarber.  And  we  saw  tJte  original. 
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Jim  nods. 

fiMXTNGKit.  [His  anger  now  HJting  his  lone  into  poUct  court 
Hradt.\  While  we  were  waiting  up  at  the  Court  House  where  you 
tc4d  us  to  go — and  I  didn't  have  a  dum  thing  but  a  butcher  knife 
—you  were  a-standin'  in  with  this  feller  and  a-givin'  him  your 
boss  to  git  away  on. 

Sasbbr.  \In  same  manner.]  And  dum  good  reason — Sam 
Fowler  stood  in  with  him,  an'  he's  a-gdn'  to  marry  your  sister— 
ia  the  house  now — 1  kin  see  him  at  the  kitchen  window.  [Alt 
growl,  and  half  start  over  the  stile  toward  kitchen. 

Jim.  [With  sudden  vehemence.]  Hold  on!  [Impressive  Pause; 
and  quiet  by  Cbowd.)    You  better  talk  it  over  with  me  first. 

Bollinger.  Well,  you  give  him  the  pony,  didn't  you?  IJiif 
is  silent.]  Didn't  you? 

JiW.  What's  that  to  you? 

Bollinger.    [Half  laughing.]    Well — what  is  it  to  ua — 

All  laugh  derisively. 

ESROil.  [Emboldened  to  participate.]  I  knew  'twasn't  no 
clinker  in  de  coke,  'cause  he  frowed  de  mud  in  it  and — 

Bollinger.  Shoot  that  nigger. 

Sarbeb.    Shut  up!    [Smashes  JIGGER  in  the  mouth. 

Bollinger.  [To  Jim.|  Well,  say — [Pause.]  That  was  a  fine 
way  for  a  sheriff  to  do,^ — wasn't  it? 

Jni.   I've  resigned. 

Bollinger.  I  got  your  letter.  You  hadn't  resigned  last 
night;  you  know  there's  a  law  for  you,  Mr.  Radbum. 

Jiu.  That's  all  right. 

fiOLUNCBR.    You'll  have  to  "do  time." 

JiH.  ISmUing.]  When? 

BuxiNGER.  This  session— you  git  a  taste  of  the  jug  this 
■nomii^. 

Jul.   Not  this  morning! 

Bollinger.  Well,  we'll  see — you  go  with  us. 

Murmur  and  start. 

Jni.  [Agfiin  in  sudden  warning.]  Hold  on,  boys — [Pause  and 
recovery  of  calm.]  I  claim  everything  this  side  of  the  fence.  Now 
I  know  it  ain't  sociable,  but  1  don't  want  you  to  come  in.  When- 
ever the  District  Attorney  gits  his  witnesses  together,  I'll  be 
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there,  but  I  won't  go  this  mornin' — [Pause.]  and  anjiftm  I  won't 
go  with  such  a  mangy  lot  of  heelers  as  you've  serried  up  this  ti^ 

B(HxiNGfiK.  I  reckon  you  will,  Jim. 

Murmur  and  nwKment. 

Jul.  Hold  on — [Pause,  wiA  both  hands  on  fUfu.]  I  don't 
want  to  break  my  record,  but  I'll  have  to  do  it  if  you  trespass  on 
the  lawn. 

BoLUNGBR.  [Discreetly  on  sHie.  After  a  pause.]  I  hope  you 
don't  think  we're  scared,  Jim? 

Jw.  No — ain't  anything  to  be  scared  about,  Tom — as  long  as 
you  stay  outside. — Keep  ofT  the  grass. 

BOLUNGBK.  [His  irriialion  returning.  Threatenitigfy.]  And 
don't  you  dare  to  draw  a  gun  on  any  of  us.  Say,  Sarfoer — go  down 
to  the  Court  House  and  git  a  wanant  If  you  had  a  warrant  we 
could  walk  right  in. 

Mks.  Vbknok.  [Off.]  Now,  Kate,  be  careful. 

Enter  Kate  and  Mrs.  Veknon  over  the  stil^—tMe 
Mob  parting  to  admit  them. 

Katb.  What  is  the  matter?  Jim! 

Jul.  Won't  you  come  in?  Howdy,  Mrs.  Vernon? 
Kate  and  Mrs.  Vbrnon  come  on. 

Kath.  [Anxiously.  To  Jni.]  What  do  these  men  want? 
[To  Bollinger.]   What  is  the  trouble  here? 

Bollinger.   [Pointing  at  Jnf.]  Malfeasance. 

Katk.   What? 

Bollinger.  Why,  Miss  Kate,  he  gave  his  horse  to  a  man  he 
ought  to  have  arrested — a  train-robber — a  murderer — and — 

Jill.    Hold  on,  Bollinger — man's  dead,  and  he  used  to  be  a 
,  friend  to  these  ladies. 

Katb.  [Crosses  to  the  Men.]  No — do  not  speak  of  him — we 
thought  he  was  a  friend — but  why  do  you  accuse  Mr.  Radbum? 

Jim.  No  use  talkin',  Kate,  they  know. 

Bollinger.  You  bet 

Jill.    lizbeth's  inside — you  an'  Kate  better  go  in,  Mrs.  Vernon. 

Kate.   No.   Do  you  blame  this  man? 

Bollinger.  Blame  him!  Why,  he's  an  accessory  after  the 
fact,  and  maybe  before — I  don't  see  how  he  can  git  dut  of  it! 
Here's  his  telegram,  really  better  than  a  plea  of  guilty — we  ought 
to  arrest  him ! 
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Katb.    [r^  BOLUNGBK.]    He  is  not  guilty.    [To  Jot.)    Oh, 
Jin,' Jim!    Can  you  foi^ve  me?    [She  extettds  ker  iiaiid. 
-     JM.     [TaktHg  her  hand.]     Why,  Kate,  'tain't  none  o'  their 
buHiiess. 

Katb.  No,  it  is  all  mine.  [^urmur/remiCROWD. — r^^MBN.] 
Listen ;  all  of  you  must  know  that  Mr.  Travers  was  attentive  to 
me — I  believed  he  was  a  gentleman— we  thought  he  was  a 
friend — [Half  crying.]  but  he  never  was  half  the  frientl — never 
eatiid  be  half  the  friend  that  Jim  Radbum's  been — 

Jns.   [Exposlulating.]  Kate! 

Katb.  [To  Jm.}  Yes,  I  know  all  about  it  now — my  father  j 
has  told  me  all — everything  about  my  college  days — lamhumili-  | 
ated  to  the  dust.  ' 

Jm.  Now,  Kate — 

Katb.  You  should  have  tcM  me  in  the  shop,  when  I  presumed 
to  speak  of  your  disadvantages. 

Jiu.  [To  Men.]  See  her^this  is  a  little  matter  between  me 
and  Kate  Vetnon — none  of  your  business — so  why  don't  you 
saunter  off?    [Men  dart  to  go. 

Katb.  [To  the  Mks.]  No,  I  want  them  to  stay.  Ihavenotb- 
iag  to  say  of  Mr.  Travers'  doings — we  were  mistaken — but  Jim 
Radbum  thought  I  cared  for  the  man,  and  he  was  big  enough  to 
let  him  escape  for  me — I  am  the  one  at  fault — he  has  almost 
given  up  his  life  to  me.  Vou,  Col.  Bollinger,  and  every  one 
knows  that  he  could  win  his  nomination  if  be  wanted  to — [Turn- 
ing to  Jm.] — But  be  gave  that  up,  too,  because  Joe  Vernon,  my 
father,  wants  it.   Oh,  Jim!  Jim!   [Sinks  on  steps,  sobbing. 

Mrs.  Vbbnon.  [Crosses  to  her.]  There,  Kate,  I  knowed  it 
would  be  too  much  fur  you.  \To  Jof.]  She's  took  on  this  way 
&nce  daylight. 

JiH.  Say,  you  fellers  ain't  got  spunk  enough  to  keep  boss  flies 
o9  a  you.   \^^t  do  you  want?   Cold  victuals? 

B(»xiNGBK.  Come  on,  fellers— [TV  Mbn  start  off.]  hold  on, 
here's  Joe.    [Mbn  return. 

Mks,  Vbu«on.  Joe  Vernon! 

Enter  Job  and  Davb. 
Job,  What'athematter,Jim?ain'tDobodyhurt?  Why,  Kate — 
Jm.   You  made  a  pretty  mess  of  it,  ain't  you? 
Job.  What? 
Jnt.  [PoinUnilo  Katb.]  TelUn' everything. 
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Job.  Well,  that  ain't  a]I  of  it. 

Jm.  What  ain't? 

Job.    Why,  they  put  them  blamed  tdegiams  up  at  the  o 
tion — I  didn't  see  them  till  the  fust  ballot  was  over,  and  diey'd 
nominated  iw — 

Mrs.  Veknon.   For  Jefferson,  Joe? 

Job.   [Ih  great  excUemetU.]    Yes,  for  the  Lcsislature. 
Cheers  from  CbOWD. 

Jot.  There,  Kate,  do  you  hear  that?  Nov,  what's  the  lue 
cryin'? 

J(K.  And  I  made  a  speech — 

M»s.  Vbrnon.  Git  out 

Job.   Qt  out  yourself — 

Mrs.  Vsrmon.    Say,  your  pa's  been  nominated,  and  made  a 

Joe.  Well,  lemme  tell  you — 

Ju.  Well,  never  mind  the  speech,  Joe — you're  as  good  as 
elected  anyhow. 

Joe.  And  you  done  every  bit  of  it — why.  I  tooit  them  blamed 
telegrams,  and  I  told  that  convention  everything  I  knew. 
Everything  Kate  told  me — about  your  getting  off  the  track 
'cause  you  liked  her.  Tom,  you  told  me  yourself  that  Jim  wasn't 
makin'  no  canvass  fur  the  nomination.  I>o  you  know  why? 
'Cause  be  Uked  my  Kate.  Last  night  he  gimme  his  redgnatioa  aa 
sheriff.  Do  you  know  why? 

BOLUNGES.  Afore  he  give  him  the  boss? 

JOB-  Long  before — and  Jim  Radbum,  I  believe  you  knowed 
then  who  that  feller  was,  and  I  told  the  convention  so.  He  did 
give  Travers  the  boss,  and  then  I  said,  "He  give  up  his  pony  to 
this  feller  'cause  he  didn't  have  the  heart  to  make  Kate  feel  bad" 
— and  I  said — "What's  Mizzoura — what's  Pike  County  comin' 
to  if  we  kin  persecute  a  man  like  that,"  and,  by  golly,  they  jus' 
stood  on  their  hind  legs  and  hollered  fur  you! 

B(%UNGBK.  I'm  a-comin'  inside  myse^  if  he  pulls  both  guns. 
[Comes  ooer  the  sHU. 

Jim.  Why,  Tom. 

They  shake  hands. 

Joe.  An'  they're  up  there  now,  like  a  pack  of  howlin'  idiots, 
unanimously  re-electing  you  sheriff  by  acclamation,  and  "Vivy 
Vochy,"  over  and  over  agin. 
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Jni.  There,  there,  Kate — you're  goin'  to  JefleraoQ  soon — an' 
you  Ida  for^t  all  about  it. 

Katb.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Jefferson,  Jim — I  don't  want  to — 
forget  it.    [Turns,  weeps  on  Joe's  breast. 

Mss.  Vernon.   Now,  talk  to  her,  Jiml 

Jiu.   Not  now — she  feets  too  bad. 

Mks.  Veknon.  But  she'll  get  over  that — she's  comin'  to  her 
senses,  an'  she  knows  she  tikts  you.   Talk  to  her. 

Jdi.  Some  other  time. 

CtntTAtH. 
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CLYDE  FITCH 
(18657I909) 

Gyde  Fitch  brought  a  vivacity  to  the  Americaii  stage  that  no 
other  American  playwright  has  thus  far  succeeded  in  emulating. 
The  total  impression  of  his  work  leads  one  to  believe  that  he  also 
brought  to  the  Americaii  stage  a.  style  which  was  at  the  same 
time  literary  and  distinctly  his  own.  His  personality  was  inter- 
esting and  lovable,  quickly  responsive  to  a  variety  of  human 
nature.  No  play  of  his  was  ever  wholly  worthless,  because  of  that 
personal  equation  which  lent  youth  and  spontaneity  to  much  of 
his  dialogue.  When  he  attained  popular  fame,  he  threw  off  his  \ 
dramas — whether  original  or  adapted  from  the  French  and 
German — with  a  rapidity  and  ease  that  did  much  to  create  a 
false  impression  as  to  his  haste  and  caaualnees.  But  Fitch, 
tbou^  a  nervously  quick  worker,  was  never  careless.  He  pon- 
dered his  dramas  long,  he  earned  his  characters  in  mind  for 
years,  he  almost  memorized  his  dialc^ue  before  he  set  it  down  on 
paper.  And  if  he  wrote  in  his  little  note-books  with  the  aanie 
staccato  speed  that  an.  artist  sketches,  it  was  merely  because  be 
saw  the  picture  vividly,  and  because  the  preliminaries  had  been 
done  beforehand. 

Tbe  iMcsent  Editor  was  privileged  to  know  Fitch  as  a  friend. 
And  to  be  taken  into  the  magic  circle  was  to  be  given  freely  of 
that  personal  equation  which  made  his  plays  so  personal.  This 
association  was  begun  over  a  negative  criticism  of  a  play.  An 
invitation  followed  to  come  and  talk  it  over  in  bis  Fortkth  Street 
study,  the  same  room  which — decorations,  furniture,  books  and 
all — was  bequeathed  to  Amherst  College,  and  practically  tepro- 
duces  there  tbe  Fitchean  flavour. 

I  have  seen  Clyde  Fitch  on  many  diverse  occasions.  Through 
indaive  comment  on  people,  contemporary  mannere,and  plays, 
which  was  let  drop  in  conversation,  I  was  able  to  estimate  tbe 
natural  tendency  of  Fitch's  mind.  His  interest  was  never  con-  ' 
cemed  solely  with  dominant  characters;  be  was  quick  rather  to 
sense  the  idiosyncrasies  of  tbe  average  person.  His  observation 
was  caught  by  the  seemingly  unimportant,  but  no  less  identifying 
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peculiarities  <rf  tbe  middle  dass.  Beaidea  which,  his  irooy  was 
never  more  happy  than  when  aimed  against  that  sodal  set  which 
he  knew,  and  good-humouredty  satirized. 

To  know  Clyde  Fitch  intimately — no  matter  for  how  short  a 
while — was  to  be  put  in  pocgcnoion  of  his  real  self.  FrcRn  eariy 
years,  he  showed  the  same  tendencies  iriiich  later  developed  mote 
fully,  but  wete  not  different.  Success  gave  him  the  money  to 
gratify  his  tastes  for  tAjels  ffart,  which  he  used  to  calculate  dosdy 
to  satisfy  in  the  days  when  "Beau  Brummetl"  and  "Fr&Kric 
Lemaltre"  gave  hint  of  his  dramatic  talent.  He  was  a  man  of 
deep  sentiment,  shown  to  his  friends  by  the  countless  graceful 
acts  as  host,  and  shown  to  his  players.  As  soon  as  a  Fttch  play 
began  to  be  a  commodity,  coveted  by  the  theatrical  manj^er,  he 
nearly  always  had  personal  control  of  its  production,  and  coukl 
dictate  who  should  be  in  his  casts.  No  dramatist  has  left  behind 
him  more  i»Dfound1y  pleasing  memnies  of  artistic  assodatioa 
than  Clyde  Fitch.  The  names  of  his  plays  form  a  roster  of  stage 
associations — theidentificationof  "BeauBrumtnell"  irith  Richard 
Mansfield;  of  "Nathan  Hale"  with  N.  C.  Goodwin;  of  "Barbara 
Frietchie"  with  Julia  Marlowe;  of  "The  CUmbers"  with  Amelia 
Bingham;  of  "The  Stubbornness  of  Geraldine"  with  Mary  Man- 
nering;  of  "The  Truth"  and  "The  Girl  Wfith  Green  Eyes"  with 
Claia  Bloodgood — to  mention  a  few  instances.  Ttiose  who  recall 
ha[^  hours  spent  with  Fitch  at  his  country  homes—either  at 
"Quiet  Comer,"  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  or  at  "The  Other 
House,"  Katonah,  New  York,  have  vivid  memory  of  his  perva- 
sve  cordiality.  His  players,  likewise,  those  whose  identifying 
talent  caught  his  fancy,  had  the  same  care  and  attention  paid 
them  in  his  playwridng.  Sometimes,  it  may  be,  this  gracious- 
oess  of  his  made  him  cut  his  doth  to  suit  the  figure.  "Beau 
fotimmell"  was  the  very  mold  and  fashion  of  Mansfield:  but  that 
was  BmmriKifs  fault  and  Mansfield's  genius,  to  which  was 
added  the  adaptability  of  Fitch.  But  there  are  no  seams  or 
patches  to  "Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines" — its  freshness 
caught  the  frc^mess  of  Ethel  Barrymore,  and  Fitch  was  confi- 
dent of  the  blend.  His  eye  was  unerring  as  to  stage  effect,  and 
he  would  go  to  all  ends  of  trouble,  partly  for  sentiment,  partly 
for  accuracy,  and  always  for  novelty,  to  create  the  desired  results. 
Did  he  not,  with  his  own  hands,  wire  the  apple-btoasoms  for  the 
orchard  scene  in  "Levers'  Lane?"  Was  he  not  careful  to  get  the 
r^ht  colour  for  tbe  dawn  in  "Nathaa_Hale,"  and  tbe  Soutbem 
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evening  atmosphere  ia  "Barbara  Prietdile?"  And  ia  such  a  play 
as  "Giris,"  did  he  not  del^ht  in  the  acceaaories,  like  the  clatter 
of  the  steanHpipe  radiator,  for  particular  New  York  environiiwdt 
which  he  knew  so  graphically  how  to  pcatray? 

That  was  the  boy— the  Peter  Pan  quality-^n  Clyde  Fitch;  it 
was  not  bis  love  for  the  trivial,  for  he  could  be  serious  in  the 
midEt  of  it.  His  temperament  in  playwriting  was  as  variable  as 
Spring  weathtf' — it  was  extravagant  in  ite  responaveness  to  the 
momentary  mood.  He  would  suggieet  a  whole  play  in  one 
scene';  a  real  flash  of  philosophy  or  of  psychology  would  be  lost 
in  the  midst  of  a  slight  play  on  words  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh.  One 
finds  that  often  the  case  in  "A  Happy  Marriage."  He  was 
never  more  at  home  than  when  squeezing  all  the  human  tr^ts 
and  humour  out  of  a  given  situation,  which  was  subsidiary  to  the 
plot,  yet  in  atmosphere  complete  in  itself.  The  Hunter's  drawing- 
room  just  after  the  funeral,  in  "The  Climbersi"  the  church  scene 
in  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame,"  which  for  jocularity  and  small 
points  is  the  equal  of  Langdon  MitcbeU's  wecMing  scene  in  "The 
New  York  Idea,"  though  not  so  sharply  incisive  in  its  satire;  the 
deck  on  board  diip  in  "The  Stubbornness  of  GerakUne"  (so 
beautifully  burlesqued  by  Weber  and  Fields  as  "The  Stickiness  of 
Gelatine");  and  Mr.  Ri^nd^s  rooms  in  Mrs.  CrespigHy's  flat, 
which  almost  upset,  in  its  humourous  bad  taste,  the  tragedy  of 
'The  Truth" — these  are  instances  of  his  unusual  vein.  One  finds 
it  is  by  these  fine  points,  these  obvious  clevernesses  that  Fitch 
paved  the  way  to  popular  success.  But  there  was  far  more  to 
him  than  this — there  was  the  literary  sense  which  gave  one  the 
feeling  of  reality  in  his  plays — not  alone  because  of  novelty  m' 
familiarity  of  scene,  but  because  of  the  uttered  word. 

Human  foibles  and  frailties  were,  therefore,  his  specialty.  Out 
of  his  vast  product  of  playwriting,  one  remembers  stories  and 
scenes,  rather  than  pereonages;  one  recalls  characteristics  rather 
than  characters;  one  treasures  quick  interplay  of  words  rather 
than  the  close  reason  for  such.  Because  of  that,  some  are  right 
in  attributing  to  him  a  feminine  quickness  of  obeervatioa,  or 
rather  a  minute  observatkm  for  the  feminine.  That  is  why  he 
determined,  in  "The  City,"  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  he  could 
notwriteaman'splay,ordrawma5Culinecharacters.  Yetwasnot 
Sam  Coast,  in ' '  HerOwn  Way, '  'almoatthe  cqualofGeorgianaCarky? 
1  recall,  one  midnight — the  week  before  Mr.  Fitch  sailed  on  his 
last  trip  to  Europe — be  read  me  "The  City,"  two  acts  of  which 
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were  in  tbeir  fiaai  shape,  the  third  in  process  of  compledoii. 
There  used  to  be  a  superstitioa  among  the  managers  to  the  eAect 
that  if  you  ever  wished  to  consider  a  play  by  Fitch,  be  miut 
be  kept  from  reading  it  himself;  for  if  he  did,  you  would  accept 
it  on  the  spot.  All  the  hcuror  of  that  powerful  arraignment  ot 
city  life,  and  the  equally  powerful  critidBm  of  country  life,  waa 
brought  out  on  this  evening  we  were  together,  and  I  waa  able  to 
aec  just  where,  as  a  stage  director,  Clyde  Fitch  must  have  been 
the  mainstay  at  reheareals.  He  never  lived  to  give  the  final 
touches  to  his  manuscript  of  "The  City," — touches  which  always 
meant  so  mu(^  to  him;  he  wasdcad  by  the  timerehcanalsweic 
called,  and  there  slipped  from  the  perfomtance  some  of  the 
ngnificant  atmosphere  he  described  to  me. 

There  comes  vividly  to  my  mind  his  questions  after  the  reading 
— trying  out  his  effects  on  me,  ao  to  speak.  RapkUy  he  reviewed 
the  work  on  the  third  act  be  had  planned  for  the  morrDW,  con- 
sulting with  me  as  though  suddenly  I  had  become  a  coUabn^tor. 
In  such  a  way  he  must  have  planned  with  Man^ield  over  Bntm- 
mtU;  thus  he  may  have  worlced  with  Julia  Marlowe,  telling  her 
some  of  the  romantic  incidents  he  had  drawn  from  his  mother's 
own  Maryland  bve  story  for  "Barbara  Frietchie."  In  the  same 
naive  spirit,  he  consulted,  by  letter,  with  Arthur  Byron  for  his 
"stardom"  in  "Major  Andr6" —  which  waned  so  soon  alter  the 
first  night. 

Everything  about  the  room  that  evening  he  read  "The  City" 
bore  evidence  of  the  playwright's  personality.  The  paintings 
and  bric-i-brac,  the  books — mostly  biography  and  letterw— 
the  tapestries  which  seemed  to  blend  with  the  bowls  of  flowcn  and 
furniture  of  French  de«gn,  the  windows  looking  out  on  hnras, 
gardens,  and  a  pond  with  swans  upon  it,  the  moonlight  on  the 
Cupids  that  kept  guard  at  intervals  along  the  top  of  a  snakelike 
stone  fence — and  Fitch,  vital,  ha[^y  in  his  work,  happy  in  his 
friends,  happy  in  life,  as  he  had  planned  to  live  it  in  the  years  to 
come.    And  death  waiting  him  across  the  water! 

"Beau  fimmmell"  began  Clyde  Fitch's  career  as  a  dramatist. 
It  was  produced  at  the  New  York  Madison  Square  Theatre,  May 
17,  1890,  At  that  time  he  had  not  evinced  any  determination  to 
be  a  dramatist — but  was  writing  juvenile  sketches  for  Tkt 
CAt(rcAfNiui,afterwardsgathered  in  achartningvt^ume  called  "The 
Knighting  of  the  Twins,  and  Ten  Other  Tales"  (t&9l)-  PreviouB 
to  this,  he  had  attempted  "A  Wave  of  Life" — a  novel  whose  chW 
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value  is  autobiographic.  Then  he  showed  hb  clever  facility  at 
dialogue  in  a  collection  of  "Six  ConversatAsns  and  Some  Corre- 
spondence;" also  in  "The  Smart  Set."  But,  after  the  success  of 
"Bnimmell,"  followed  by  "Fr&i6ric  Lemaltre"  {December  i, 
1S90}  for  Henry  Miller,  a  dramatic  season  hardly  passed  that 
Fitch  was  not  represented  on  the  bill-boards  by  two  or  three 
comedies.  It  was  very  rarely  that  he  rewrote  his  dramas  under 
new  titles;  it  was  unusual  for  him  to  use  over  again  material 
previously  exploited.  Exceptions  to  this  were  in  the  cases  of 
"TT»  Harvest,"  a  one-act  sketch  given  by  the  New  York  Theatre 
of  Arts  and  Letters  (January  26,  1893),  afterwards  (April  11, 
1898)  included  as  an  act  of  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame;"  "Mis- 
tress Betty"  (October  15,  1895),  for  Mme.  Modjeaka,  afterwards 
revamped  as  "The  Toast  of  the  Town"  (November  37,  1905)  for 
Viola  Allen.  Interest  in  the  period  of  Beau  Bnimmell  stretched 
over  into  "The  Last  of  the  Dandies"  for  Beerbohm  Tree.  But 
otherwise  the  bulk  of  his  work  came  each  season  as  a  Fitch 
novdty.  He  often  played  against  himself,  the  popularity  of  one 
f^y  killing  the  chances  of  the  other.  For  instance,  when  "Lovers' 
Lane"  «}pened  in  New  York,  there  were  also  running  "Captain 
Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines,"  "Barbara  Frietchie"  and  "The 
Qimbers."  When  "The  Cowboy  and  the  Lady"  was  given  in 
Philadelphia,  "Nathan  Hale"  beat  it  in  box-office  receipts,  and 
Fitch  wrote  to  a  friend:  "If  any  play  is  going  to  beat  it,  I'd  rather 
it  was  one  of  mine,  eh?" 

By  the  time  he  was  ready  to  write  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame," 
Fitch  had  won  distinction  with  a  variety  of  (Mcturesque  pieces, 
like  "His  Grace  deGrammont,"  for  Otis  Skinner,  and  "Nathan 
Hale,"  for  Goodwin  and  Maxtne  Elliott.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
come  just  when  his  vivacity  was  on  the  increase,  for  touches  in 
it  gave  foretaste  of  his  later  society  dramas,  and  showed  his  plan- 
nii^,  in  the  manner  of  the  French,  for  excellent  theatrical  effect. 
He  was  to  become  more  expert  in  the  use  of  materials,  but  no 
whit  less  clever  in  his  expansion  of  "small  talk"  and  society 
shallowness. 

"The  Harvest"  is  an  early  example  of  Fitch's  method  of  work- 
manship. It  was  carefully  pbnned  and  quickly  written;  in 
fact,  it  was  set  down  on  paper  while  Fitch  was  on  the  four  o'clock 
train  between  New  York  and  Boston;  his  motive  was  to  show 
the  dangerous  power  and  fascination  of  a  clever,  dissipated, 
attractive  man-of-the-world  on  a  young  girl,  who,  in  ()er  inno^ 
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cence,  does  not  understand  the  warnings  given  her  on  all  sides. 
The  idea  grew  in  his  mind,  and  this  growth  resulted  in  "The  Moth 
and  the  Flame,"  which  entered  more  fully  into  the  "last"  liieofa 
man  about  town,  and  the  dangerous  ignorance  of  tlie  society 
girL  Fitch  loved  to  sketch  the  smart  woman,  like  Mrs.  Lorrimer, 
who,  as  someone  has  said,  is  frivolously  constituted,  but  aharjiy 
witty  and  with  some  depth  of  heart.  The  fancy-dress  party 
scene  is  autotuographic,  be  having  attended  such  an  occaaon  at 
Carrotl  Beckwith's  studio,  in  New  York.  In  technique,  this 
scene  is  comparable  with  the  one  of  umilar  gaiety  in  "Lord  and 
Lady  Algy" — both  having  an  undercurrent  of  serious  strain. 
The  tragedy  motive  is  relieved  at  almost  calculated  times  by 
I  comedy,  wUch  shows  that  Fitch  held  to  the  old  dramatic  theory 
of  comic  relief.  Often  this  was  irritating,  discounting  the  mood 
be  was  trying  to  maintain.  He  was  not  as  skilful  in  the  use  of 
iheee  vaiyii^  elements  as  Pinero,  with  whom  he  might  be 
compared — not  for  strength  of  characterization,  for  fullness  of 
story  or  for  the  sheer  art  of  interest,  but  for  creative  vitality  and 
variety,  as  well  as  for  literary  feelii^  in  the  use  of  materials.  But 
more  important  than  all  these  was  hia  desire  to  be  true  to  the 
materials  he  had  selected.  On  this  subject  he  always  had  much 
to  say,  and  his  comments  about  Truth  in  the  theatre  comprise  an 
enlightening  expontion  of  his  dramatic  theory.  This  it  is  well  to 
examine.  In  1901,  he  adapted,  from  the  French,  "Sapho" — to  the 
production  of  which  was  attached  some  unpleasant  notoriety — 
and  "The  Marriage  Game,"  And  of  these  he  wrote  (in  Harper's 
Weekly),  in  response  to  current  criticism,  as  follows: 

It  is  only  fair  to  myself  and  to  my  wvk  done  on  the  two  plays  to 
say  that  my  intention  and  desire  in  both  instances  were  to  be  faithful 
to  the  French  origiiial,  and  to  have  the  outcome  a  reuultant  mwal — 
to  the  good.  To  put  it  mildly,  I  do  not  teem  to  have  created  that 
impression  exactly  in  the  minds  of  the  public  From  their  verdict 
and  yours  I  have  picked  myself  up,  pulled  myself  together,  and  real- 
ized my  failure.  I  had  thought  I  was  taking  a  building  from  one 
country  and  rebuilding  it  in  another  with  the  same  Btooea,  but  I 
discovered  I  had  apparently  pulled  down  one  struiiture  and  raised  no 
other.  Believe  me,  no  one  regretted  this  more  than  1.  But  I  think 
I  have  finally  learned  my  lesson.  I  have  learned  another  thing  that 
1  can't  do,  and  I  have  added  it  to  the  list  of  things  I  sha'n'ttrytodo. 
What  1  am  trying  to  do  is  to  reflect  life  of  all  kinds  as  I  see  it.  To 
write,  first,  plays  that  will  interest  and  mean  something;  and,  after 
that,  amuse,    |  woukf  rather  entertain  everybody  than  one  body. 
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And  always  aod  in  any  case  with  a  result  to  the  good.  I  am  tryiag 
especially  to  reflect  our  own  life  erf  the  pment,  and  to  get  into  (ho 
heart  of  the  pictures  made  by  the  past.  To  do  thia  I  do  not  connder 
any  detail  too  small,  so  long  as  it  ia  not  boring.  Nor  any  method 
wrong  which  I  feel  to  be  true.  I  am  naturally  not  always  believed 
in,  and  I  do  not  alwaya  make  myself  clear.  Sometimes  I  think  I  am 
misunderBtood  through  laziness.  To  give  one  instance,  of  one  or  the 
Other:  in  a  recent  play  of  mine,  "The  Climbera',  something  -which  I 
meant  to  be  psychologically  true  was  taken  to  be  a  theatrical  trick. 
A  man  who  was  dishonest  in  business,  but  who  loved  his  wife  with 
the  really  atrong  love  that  such  weak  natures  are  capable  of,  is  asked 
to  look  that  wife  in  the  face  and,  before  a  group  of  angry  frknds  and 
relatives,  confess  the  extent  of  his  crime,  his  disgiacel  I  felt,  and  I 
still  feel,  the  man  couldn't  look  into  his  wife's  eyes  and  say  th« 
whole  ugly  truth.  And  doubly  he  couldn't  with  the  to  him  cruel 
environment  of  the  outraged  circle  holding  back  the  sympathy  of  hia 
wife  from  him.  He  would  feel  and  cry  out  to  her,  'Let  me  tell  you 
alone,  if  I  must  tell  it,  and  in  Uie  dark,  in  tlu  darkl '  when  he  could 
not  see  the  heart-breaking  shame  grow  upon  her  face,  nor  see  hia 
own  guilty  face  reflected  in  her  eyes.  The  end  of  this  sentence  bo 
wnuld  reiterate,  grasping  it,  too,  on  the  impulse,  as  a  means  to  put 
off  the  ordeal.  'In  the  dark, — later  in  the  dark',  he  would  tdl  her 
everything.  But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lort  if  a  public  scandal  is  to  be 
averted.  The  worst  must  be  known  at  once.  The  chief  friend-  ol 
them  all  ia  there.  It  is  he  who  is  to  fight  hardest  to  save  them.  He 
knows  the  house  well,  and  besides  he  has  seen  that  very  evening,  after 
dinner,  the  lights  turned  on  by  the  servant  with  the  electric  lever.  He 
stands  bemde  this  lever.  He  quickly  seizes  the  last  sentence  of  the 
cornered  guilty  man,  and,  before  the  latter  can  think  or  retract,  cries: 
"Tell  it  in  the  dark,  thent '  and  plunges  the  room  in  darkness.  Tba 
natural  impulse  of  that  defaulter  under  thoae  drcumatances  would 
be  to  blurt  out  with  it ;  at  least  so  1  believe.  Such  was  his  -vacillating, 
impulsive  nature.  And  for  the  same  reason  the  attempt  to  escape 
in  the  dark,  which  was  silly,  futilel  It  was  another  sudden  impulse; 
had  tt  been  otherwise,  he  was  far  too  sensible  to  have  tried  it.  I 
developed  that  scene  by  takii^  the  place  mentally,  or  trying  to,  ol 
each  one  of  the  peraons  engaged  in  it.  I  did  not  start  with  the  so- 
called  'dark  scene'.  I  had  no  idea  I  was  going  to  do  what  I  did  untU 
I  readied  the  moment  in  my  writing  when  it  bad  to  be  done — at  least 
done  that  way  or  not  at  all.  As  it  occurred  to  me,  so  it  would  have 
occurred  to  the  friend  in  the  play.  And  so  it  didi  And  knowing  this 
evolution  of  the  scene,  I  cannot  think  myself  that  it  was  'a  theatrical 
trick*.  In  all  cases  I  try  to  paint  my  personages  tram  the  Inside 
instead  of  the  out,  and  to  cling  to  human  nature  as  both  my  atar^ 
in^-pmat  and  my  ^ati.    This  is  what  I  want  to  do  fnd  am  tfyinf 
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to  do — in  B  MtitetKe — to  tell  the  Tnitb  is  the  Theatre.  I  am  trying 
honestly,  and  my  heart  i*  ia  it.  That's  all,  except  that  i  am  g^  of 
your  bdief  in  me. 

This  frankness  and  sincerity  were  typical  of  Fitch's  correspon- 
dence with  everyone  who  took  him  seriously.  He  went  to  every 
pains  to  explain  himself,  and  no  man  more  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged earnest  attention.  It  was  his  quickness  to  detect  in  others 
the  spark  of  creative  appreciation  that  made  him  ansvrer  letters 
to  perfect  strangers,  givii^  them  advice  as  to  playwriting.  "I  like 
the  tone  of  that  man's  note,"  he  onoe  said  to  me.  "I'll  send  for 
him;  he  may  be  a  good  actor." 

It  was  not  often  that  he  wrote  on  the  theory  of  his  work.  There 
is  an  essay  by  him,  published  in  1904,  and  called  'The  Play  and 
the  I>ublic."  It  is  often  quoted.  But  a  good  thing  bear^  constant 
repetition,  and  the  following  sounds  Fitch's  conviction  on  a 
fundamental  belief: 

I  feel  myself  very  strongly  the  particular  value — a  value  which, 
rightly  (K  wrongly,  I  can't  help  feeltag  Inestimable — in  a  roodem 
play  of  reflecting  absolutely  and  truthfully  the  life  and  enviroainent 
about  us;  every  class,  every  kind,  every  emotion,  every  inotive^ 
every  occupation,  every  buMuess,  every  idleness!  Never  was  life  so 
varied,  so  complex;  what  a  choice,  thenJ  Take  what  strilcea  yon 
most,  in  the  hope  it  will  interest  others.  Take  what  suits  you  most 
to  do — what  perhaps  you  can  do  beet — and  then  do  it  betto'.  Be 
truthful,  and  then  nothing  can  be  too  big,  nothing  should  be  too 
small,  so  long  as  it  is  here,  and  there!  Apart  from  the  question  of 
litefature,  apart  from  the  question  of  art,  reflect  the  real  thing  with 
trtie  obaervatioa  and  with  sincere  feeling  for  what  it  is  and  what  it 
represents,  and  that  is  art  and  litenture  in  a  modern  flay.  If  yoa 
inculcate  an  idea  ia  your  play,  so  much  the  better  for  your  play  and 
for  you — and  for  your  audience.  In  fact,  there  is  small  hope  (or  your 
play  (M  a  play  if  you  haven't  some  small  idea  in  it  aomewbeie  and 
somehow,  even  if  it  is  hidden — it  is  sometimes  better  iat  you  if  it  is 
hidden,  but  it  must  of  course  be  Enteral.  Some  ideas  are  mechanical. 
Then  they  are  no  good.  These  are  the  ideas  for  which  the  author  does 
all  the  work,  instead  of  letting  the  ideas  do  the  work  for  him.  One 
should  write  what  one  aees,  but  observe  under  the  surface.  It  is  a 
mijitakc  to  look  at  the  reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  water  of  theatrical 
convention.  Instead,  look  up  and  into  the  sky  of  real  life 
itself. 

All  souod  advice,  and  a  compressed  manual  of  dramatic  tech* 

nique  for  the  beginner!     But  J^tch  had  the  darting  eye  of  a 

I    migratoty  inteivst    He  often  didn't  "fcJlow  through,"  as  they 
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say  in  golf.  With  the  result  that  he  is  often  scoted  for  insuflicient  ) 
motivBtioa.  But  my  knowledge  of  him  makes  me  realize  he  fdt 
and  uw  deeper  than  his  efMgraminatic  style  indicated.  His 
technique  was  therefore  often  threadbare  in  spots, — not  of  that 
even  oiesh  which  makes  of  F^nero  such  an  exceptional  dedgner. 
I  would  put  Fitch's  "Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horae  Marines"  above 
Edward  Sheldon's  "Romance"  for  the  faithful  reproduction  of 
eariy  New  York  atmosphere.  I  would  put  it  by  the  ride  of 
PinCTo'a  "Trclawney  of  the  'Wells'."  But  there  is  no  play  of 
Fitch's  which,  for  strength,  1  wouki  hokl  beside  "The  Thunder- 
bolt." In  hia  feminine  analyses,  too,  be  did  not  probe  as  deep  as 
Pinero 

Within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  Fitch  was  asked  to  deliver 
an  address  on  the  theatre  at  Harvard  and  at  Yale.  He  enlarged 
his  magazine  article  on  "The  Play  and  the  Public"  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  now  easily  accessible,  included  in  the  fourth  vcA- 
ume  of  the  Memorial  Edition  of  his  plays.  It  was  found  among 
his  many  papers  and  unfinished  manuscripts.  There  is  no 
recent  playwright  whose  "Life  and  Letters"  are  more  worthy  (rf 
preservation.  I  have  looked  through  most  of  the  materials; 
have  seen  letters  descriptive  of  his  childhood  in  Schenectady, 
New  York,  (he  was  bom.  May  2,  1865  in  Elmira);  have  read 
accounts  of  his  student  days  at  Amherst,  where  vagaries  of  dress 
used  to  stir  his  associates  to  student  pranks;  have  relished  an 
illustrated  diary  he  kept  while  tutoring  in  his  early  years  of 
■tniggie,  his  father  refdsing  to  countenance  playwriting  instead 
of  architecture.  These  early  years  were  filled  with  the  same  vi- 
vacity, affection  and  sympathy  which  later  made  him  such  a  rare 
friend.  It  bears  repeating  what  has  been  often  said  before — be 
had  a  genius  for  friendship,  and  an  equal  genius  for  losing  those 
he  did  not  want. 

Such  a  biography  as  should  be  written  of  his  picturesque  popu- 
larity as  a  [daywright  would  mostly  be  autobiographic.  For  a 
letter  from  Fitch  had  rare  flavour,  more  personal  than  his  plays 
but  of  the  same  Pitchean  quality.  It  would,  as  well,  be  a  personal 
record  of  the  stage,  and  would  set  at  rest  many  myths  that  have 
floated  around  his  name — such  as  William  Winter  wilfully  circu- 
lated about  "Beau  Bmmmell."* 

•Sfawethli  wuwtlttai,  it  bu  beta  uidoiidchI  th*t  >  TohioK,  "Clrde  Fluta 
and  Ui  Lcttcn,"  li  bcioi  pnpuvd  by  the  Editsn  of  the  "Ucnurld  Bditloii"  of 
Fitdi'a  phyt. 
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'The  Moth  and  the  Flame"  is  here  reproduced  because  it  had 
never  before  been  issued,  and  should  be  made  available  to  the 
student  of  American  Drama.  Tosay  that  it  is  typically  Fitchean 
does  not  mean  that,  in  technique  or  in  characterization,  it  is  hb 
best.  But  it  is  confession  that  whatever  he  wrote  bore  that 
inoommunicable  touch  which  gives  him  a  unique  position—^ 
position  DO  American  playwr^ht  thus  far  has  been  able  to  usurp. 
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BY  CLTDI  FITCH  AND  ALICB  EA 


{The  Editor  wishes  to  record  heie,  in  memoriam,  hia  grateful 
appreciatioD  of  the  desire  shown  by  the  late  Mrs.  Fitch  to  have 
in  the  pieaent  Collection  a  hitherto  unpublished  play  by  her  son, 
□yde  Fitch.  Through  her  courtesy,  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame"  is 
bete  included.) 
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ACT  I. 

ScBNB.  The  Pint  Aetlaket  place  in  the  Wovms^ahmse  during  a 
laret  fancy  baU.  All  the  pie^  are  in  children's  coshtmes — that 
being  insisted  upon  in  the  imitations.  The  stagfi  represents  a 
rectpHon-room;  the  end  of  a  conservatory,  or  baii-room,  beini 
seen  through  a  large  arckuay.  In  the  upper  right  hand  comer 
cf  the  stage  is  a  small  stage  built  mth  curtains  and  foot-lights,  for 
an  amateur  vaudeville  performance,  which  is  laJting  place. 

At  rise  of  curtain  the  room  is  fUled  with  guests  in  costume,  on  chairs 
before  improvised  stage,  and  the  curtain  of  stagfi  is  just  falling,  as 
one  of  the  Lady  Guests — who,  dressed  {and  blacked^  as  a  small 
Darky  Girl,  has  been  singing  a  popular  negm  ballad  ("Warmest 
Baby."}  The  mimic  curtain  rises  again,  owing  to  the  applause  of 
the  mimic  audience.  The  chorus  of  song  is  repeated  and  the 
curtain  again  falls  to  applause.  There  is  a  general  movement 
among  guests~mth  laughter  and  conversation, 

DiscovBRBD.  Mauon  Woltom,  drcsscd  in  Empire  Child^s  gown, 
is  sitting  in  one  of  the  third  row  of  chairs  next  the  foot4ights. 
Up  to  now  her  back  is  partly  turned  toward  the  audience.  Kmr 
Rand,  dressed  in  short  shirts,  is  just  behind  her. 
Fanshaw.  [Laminftmr  to  Marion.]  I  think,  Marion,  thiswas 

Kallyta  most  amusing  idea  of  yours,  ha^i%  ua  all  comeaa  children. 

Enter  Douglas  Rhodes,  in  wkiu  sailor  costume.  He  meets  Mss. 
WoLTON  who  enters.   They  talk. 
Makioh.  [To  KiTTV,]    Your  costume,  Kitty,  is  charming. 
KiTTT.   [With  a  ball  on  rubber  card.]    My  dear,  I'm  suie  I  look 

a  dght    I  feel  as  if  it  were  bathing  hour  at  Narragansett. 
Maxion.  Here's  Bessie.     How  splendid  she  was.     [J^uei.I 

[Enter  Bbssib.  She  laughs  as  she  is  greeted  by  shouts  t^  laughter 

and  applause  by  guests.    She  joins  Makion,  who  shakes  her  hand.] 

You  were  too  funny,  Bessie.     [A  guest  rises  and  offers  seat  to 

Bbssk.    She  accepts  it  arui  sits. 
Johnstone.    [Monhey;  white  kilt  suit.]     [To  Bbssib  as  die 

aits.]    Yes.     Isn't  this  an  awfully  bvely  party?     [To  Fan- 

shaw.]   Here,  Fanshaw,  it's  your  turn. 
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GUBSTS  and  All.  Yea,  come  on  Fanshaw,  etc     [Fanshaw 

exits. 

Rhodes  comes  from  Mrs.  Wolton,  nodding  pleasantly  lo  guests 

as  he  passes  round  behind  them,  to  Makioh.     He  shakes  her 

hand. 
Maxion.  Why  bo  late,  Douglas? 
DotJGLAa.     I  was  dining  with  Mra.  Lorrimer;   but  I  hope 

you've  saved  me  a  aeat  by  you.  [Blancbb  exits,  ready  for  tiag/t. 
Mahion,    I'm  sorry,  but  I  haven't.     There's  the  curtain. 

She  sits  and  Douglas  takes  a  place  back  of  guests,  shaking  hands 
with  Tkiuuins  as  he  does  so.  Mimic  curtain  rises,  music  begins, 
all  interrupt  with  "Sh-h."  Fanshaw  enters  on  mimic  stage, 
dressed  as  Little  Lord  Fatintieroy,  and  sings.  Mimic  curtain 
falls  lo  applause.  Curtain  is  raised.  Black  rag-baby  thrown  to 
him  during  song.  Fansbaw  enters,  bows,  and,  as  he  does  so, 
Blanche  throws  a  small  bouquet  of  flowers  to  him.  This  he 
catches  and  makes  entrance  upon  stage  by  jumping  over  mimic 
foot-lights.  He  is  congratulated  and  thanked  by  Marion  and 
resumes  his  seat. 

Music  begins.  AH  interrupt  'again  with  "Sh-h."  Curtain  is 
raised,  and  enter  Ethkl,  dressed  as  a  child  of  1840,  in  white  and 
green.  She  comes  forward  and  sings  {"Henrietta"),  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  a  flute  obligato  being  a  feature  of  the  totter, 
which,  every  little  white,  indulges  in  loud  variations,  entirely 
drowning  the  singer's  voice,  much  to  her  annoyance,  and  the  only 
ha^'suppressed  amusement  of  the  guests.  As  she  reaches  the 
chorus  all  (at  Marion's  suggestion)  join  in  with  her  and  finish 
the  song.  Masion  rises,  giving  the  signal  that  the  entertainment 
isooer.  Servants  come  in  and  take  away  most  of  the  chairs,  leaving 
one  in  centre  of  stage  and  three  up  toward  the  left  centre.  All  rise 
arid  form  groups;  those  of  guests  near  the  door  move  into  ball-room 
and  off.  Ethel  enters,  and  Marion  at  once  greets  her,  KlTTY  and 
Johnstone  joining  them. 
lAkaias.  Thank  you  ever  bo  much. 

Johnstons.  Yea,  indeed.    Isn't  this  an  awfully  lovely  party. 
Ethel.    [With  large  hoopie  and  stick;   quickly,  much  put  out.] 

My  dear  Marion,  I  could  choke  that  flute  player. 
Maxioh.  Don't  be  selfidt,  Ethel;    the  iiiaa  wanted  to  be 

beard.    [Goes  up  lo  Douglas. 
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Ethel.  If  I  were  a  witch,  I'd  curse  him  with  asthma.  Mr. 
Johnstone,  go  and  Guree  him  for  me. 

Johnstone.   With  pleasure. 

ETHiCL.   Just  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.    [Enter  GtKL. 

Johnstons.  [FlaOeringly.]  He  doesn't  deserve  such  a  gift. 
But  isn't  this  a  lovely  party?  Will  you  excuse  me?  [He  goes 
up  jtage  to  Blanche,  offers  kis  arm,  wkick  ske  takes,  and  they  exit. 
KiTTT  artd  Ethel  viatch  Blancbb  and  Johnstone,  amused. 

Kitty.  [7*0  Ethel.]  Juet  look  at  Blanche.  Do  you  suppose 
she's  gcxbg  to — 

Ethel.  She's  going  to  with  all  her  might  and  main,  if  he 
will  only  ask  her. 

Kitty.  A  large  if —  [Laugkmg.  Fanshaw  and  Gertkudb 
j<n»  Ethel  attd  Kimr  down  stage. 

Fanshaw.  Looks  as  if  Johnny  were  getting  pretty  stuck  on 
Blanche,  doesn't  it?  [Goes  to  Kitty.  Tkihhins  moves  up 
centre. 

Ethel.   Yes,  or  just  the  other  way  round.    [All  laugh. 

Gertrude.    Who  are  you  dandng  the  cotillon  with,  Ethel? 

Ethel.  Don't  know.  I've  promised  two  men,  but  I  haven't 
made  up  my  mind  who  I'll  dance  with  yet. 

Fanshaw.  A  nice  person  to  engage  for  a  partner.  \Callint.] 
Trimmins! 

Etsbl.  Sh-h!    He's  one  of  the  men  I've  promised. 

Fanshaw.  [Laughing.]  Never  mind.  I'm  the  other.  [All 
lau^.  Gertrude  says,  "Oh,  Ethel!"  Gertrude  goes  tonard 
Marion,  Ethel  and  Kitty  at  same  Ume.  Marion  exits, 

Fanshaw.  [To  Trooiins.]  WIio  are  you  dandng  the  cotillon 
with,  Trimmins? 

Trmmins.   Ethel  Stevens! 

Fanshaw.  Wlio? 

Trdoiins.   Ethel  Stevens!  , 

Fanshaw.    I'llbet  a  fiver  you're  not.  She's  dandng  with  me. 

Tbimhins.  [Very  pleased.]  Delighted!  I  owe  you  the  five 
with  joy.  [Rushes  Fanshaw  out  of  the  way.  Crossing  to  Ger- 
tritdh.)  Will  you  give  me  the  pleasure?  [Douglas  out  at  back, 
exits.]  Thank  you.  [Offers  his  arm,  which  Gertrude  takes,  and 
they  go  out  at  back. 

Fanshaw.   Well! 

Marion.  Are  you  ffxag  to  stand  perfectly  still  and  be  robbed 
in  that  manner?   {Laughing. 
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Fanseaw.  Well,  but  what  am  I —  [Inlerrupted  fry  one 
oj  the  girl  gue^s,  who  says,  "I'm  here!"]  Oh,  so  you  are.  [PtiUkit 
arm  in  hers,  and  they  run  off  together. 

Ethel.  Marion,  isn't  Mr.  Ned  Fletcher  comii^  to-n^ht? 

Marion.  Yes.    [Exit. 

KiTlT.  I'm  so  glad;  he's  quite  the  most  amusing  man  m 
town  this  winter.    [Sitting  on  chair  vAich  servant  l^t. 

Ethel.  And  so  many  pet^ile  won't  ask  him  to  their  houses, 
you  know.    Mamma  won't. 

KtTTV.  Well,  you  know,  your  mother's  a  ridiculous  perscHi; 
she  asks  k>ts  of  awfully  fast  menl 

Ethel.  Yes,  but  they  are  all  relatives. 

Kitty.  \FuUing  arm  around  Ethel,  prieiu  her  /M{er.|  I 
don't  believe  Net  Fletcher  is  as  bad  as  peof^  hint  He's  too 
good  looking,    {Fixing  dress. 

Ethel.  And  I  don't  caie  whether  he's  bad  or  not,  he's 
channing  enough  to  make  up  for  it.  Besides,  I  suppose  all 
men  are  bad. 

Kmr.  Oh — I  don't  know. 

Ethel.  I  mean  all  nice  men. 

Kitty.  Where  has  Mr.  Fletcher  been  before  this  winter? 

Ethel.  My  dear,  he's  one  of  those  men  who  live  all  over  the 
place — most  of  the  time  in  Europe — but  he's  been  here  ahrajn 
off  and  on — and  in  Newpwt  and  in  Lenox  he  has  yachts  and 
things,  don't  you  know!    [Exils  dawn  riffiL 

Masiom.  {Enters.}  Girls,  will  you  go  into  the  baU-roocn, 
till  the  men  get  the  t^les  ready  here?  {She  speahes  aside  to 
one  of  the  servants,  and  exits.  Servants  bring  on  smalt  tabk  and 
place  it  with  IxMles,  lunch,  etc.,  a  broken  glass  covered  with  napknu 
to  faU  on  stag/s.  Place  seven  chairs  about  table.  Exit. 

Ethel.  Qf  course.  {To  Knrv,  crossing  to  her.)  Do  ywi 
notice  how  she  won't  talk  about  Fletcher  and  won't  listea  to 
any  one  else  either? 

Kitty.  My  dear,  she's  heels  over  head. 

Ethel.    Poor  Douglas  Rhodes!   [Half  smiling,  t*  part  satire. 

Kitty.  Serves  him  right  for  hanging  around  her  all  bis  lifel 
Why  didn't  he  flirt  with  one  of  us  girls  for  a  time,  if  only  to  make 
ber  jealous!  (Ethel  sees  Douglas  etOer,  and  tries  to  warn  Knrr. 
Ethel  gives  Kitty  a  violent  pull  of  the  arm  lo  warn  her  to  stop 
speaking  ef  Douglas. 

Ethel.    [FoDouclas.]  Youcan'tBtaybece;  we'redrivenout. 
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KiTTV.  Come,  help  ub  make  (un  of  the  other  people. 
DotKa.AS.    In  a  few  minutes.    I  must  give  you  a  chance  to 
make  fun  erf  me! 

Kmr.  Oh,  we've  been  doing  that  for  years!  [Ethbl  blows 
Douglas'  wkisile  which  he  has  suspended  from  neck,  pnU- 
ing  it  out  of  his  pocket.  Ethbl  and  Kmr  sntHe  cogueaishly  at 
DoucLAS  and  exit  into  baU-room,  arm  in  arm.  Dtslant  music  off 
stage.  Douglas  foUoais  up  centre.  A  Pause.  Enter  Makion. 
Douglas,  up  stage,  looks  adminngly  at  her,  and  smiles.  Then, 
smiling  and  puttine  himsdj  into  a  boyish  atHtude,  he  says  boyishly. 
DcxrCLAS.   Hello.  Molly! 

Makion.  [SmUing  back,  catching  his  mood,  speaks  girlishly.] 
HeUo,  Dug!  It  does  take  one  back  to  old  days,  doesn't  it! 

Douglas.  That  was  what  I  was  thinking  of,  Marion,  the  days 
of  dandng-school.  How  good  you  were  to  always  be  my  partner, 
even  though  I  couldn't  reverse  without  treading  on  your  toes! 

Makion.  [SmiHng.]  You  were  a  bad  dancer — and  death  to 
slippers. 

Douglas.  And  the  children's  parties,  with  the  old  games, 
"Post  Office,"  "Copenhagen,"  "Kiss  in  the  Ring." 

Makion.  [SmUing  mischievously.]  You  were  good  enough  at 
"Kiss  in  the  Ring"  to  make  up  for  your  not  reversing. 

Douglas.  [With  real  sentiment,  crosses  to  her.]  Do  you  re- 
member it  all  as  well  as  !  do? 

Makion.  \Bealmng  his  sentiment,  and  trying  to  diangfi  their 
mood,  but  pleasantly.]  Of  course  I  do!  We  were  great  friends 
then,  as  we  are  now,  and  as  I  hope  we  always  will  be,  Doi^las. 

Douglas.  But  if  we  played  the  old  games  ^ain,  would  it  be 
the  same? 

Makion.  No,  no,  things  are  never  the  same. 
Douo^AS.  But  would  you  let  me  choose  you  always?  Would 
you  [NVtend  not  to  see  me  coming,  so  I  could  dap  your  hands  on 
the  Copenhagen  rope  and  take  my  reward?  I(  we  played  "Poet 
Office,"  would  /  have  all  my  letters  frc«n  your  lips!  Would  you 
mind  if,  in  "bow  to  the  wittiest,  kneel  to  the  prettiest,  and  kiss 
the  one  you  loved  best,"  I  choose  you  again,  openly,  for  all  three? 
Would  you  give  me  all  your  dances? 

Makion.    [More  serious,  thou^  still  smSing  kindly,  Stueetty,] 
That's  just  it,  Douglas!    You  can  reverse  now,  and  there  are 
so  many  other  girls  wanting  partners! 
Douglas.    But —   [Interrupted. 
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Mabidn.  Besides,  after  all,  we're  only  children  outside  to- 
night; our  kaa-li  have  come  of  ^e! 

Douglas.  Yes,  Marion,  but,  boy's  and  man's,  my  heart's  the 
same.  I  want  the  same  partner  I  did  then,  only  I  want  her 
for  the  game  of  life! 

Marion.  I  am  so  aoiry! 

Douglas.  Sorry?  Then  you  won't  let  your  hands  lie  oo  the 
rope  for  me  any  more? 

Mariok.  I  am  very  fond  o(  you,  Douglas,  and  I  always 
was,  but —  [She  hesitates. 

Douglas.  [A  little  bitterly,  disappointed.]  I  know  «4iat 
you  mean.  I  was  all  right  for  dancing-school,  but  life  is  a  more 
serious  matter —  (Mabion  goes  to  chair  and  sits  down.]  I 
know  I'm  not  like  you,  Marion — I  know  what  an  intellectual 
woman  you  are,  and  what  an  ordinary  sort  of  fellow  I  am.  But  I 
low  you!  and  I  hoped —  [He  breaks  off  and  continues  with  his 
first  idea.]  Youwenttoawoman'Bcollege.andlimJj'toaMan'i — 
You  made  a  study  of  sociology — I,  [Smiling.]  principally  of  ath- 
letics. I  know  I  never  read  books,  and  you  seem  to  read  every- 
thing. But  I  love  you.  You  have  your  clubs  for  working  gifts, 
your  charities',  I  know  the  busy,  helpful  life  you  lead.  You  have 
so  much  in  it,  I  was  in  hopes  that  what  room  was  left  for  a  husband 
was  so  little,  even  /  could  fill  it.  And  somehow  oi  other  I've 
always  taken  it  for  granted  you  more  or  less  understood,  atxl 
were — willii^. 

Marion.   I  was — once — 

Douglas.   You  were? 

Marion.  There  was  no  one  in  the  world  I  liked  so  much  to 
be  with  as  you,  and  I  think  I,  too,  believed  my  happiness  was 
in  your  hands,  and  that  some  day  we  wouM  decide  together  it  was 
so.  But  I  lately—    [She  hesitates. 

Douglas.  Some  one  elee? 

Marion.    I  don't  like  you  one  bit  less,  Douglas,  only — {Jiuej. 

Douglas.  Only  you  liked  some  one  else  more !  I  was  afraid 
so.    I've  heard  whispers  and  guesses — 

Makiom.   Don't  let  it  make  any  difference  with  us,  Douglasl 

Douglas.   You  love  him? 

Marion.  Yes. 

Douglas.  Very  much? 

Marion.  You  see,  every  one  is  against  him,  and  1  feel  that 
I  have  a  chance  to  save  him. 
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E>0VCLA9.  You  believe  in  him? 

Mauon.  [Shortly.]   Yes. 

Douglas.    Would  you  believe  anything  against  him? 

Marion.   [On  the  difensiee,  indignaiU.]    ffol 

Douglas.  If  some  one  told  you  ol  something  diahonourabte 
this  man  had  done  ? 

Marion.  I  would  suspect  the  motive  of  the  person  who  told 
me.  Do  you  think  I  haven't  heard  plenty  of  gossip  gainst 
him?  Every  girl  I  know  has  done  her  best  to  take  away  his 
character,  and  begged  vie  to  introduce  kim  to  her  in  the  same 
breath. 

IDouGLAS.  And  if  I  spoke  gainst  him? 

Masjok.  [Leaning  on  back  of  chair.]  I  know  I  couldn't 
help  it,  after  what  you  have  told  me;  I  should  have  to  feel 
you  might  be  influenced  by  jealousy. 

EtoUGlAS.  To  uifjuitjy  accuse  a  man? 

Mariom.  Oh,  Douglas,  no,  of  course  you  would  believe  what 
you  said,  but  1  wouldn't  trust  your  judgment.  Don't  I  know 
every  one  b  down  on  him.  Even  you  men;  are  all  the  men  in 
New  Ywk  so  proud  of  their  past  lives— not  to  mention  the 
present  of  several  1  know? — Well,  if  men  turn  a  cold  shoulder, 
then  we  women  must  give  him  our  hands. 

Douglas.'  You  girls  don't  understand. 

Marion.  Oh,  girls  understand  a  good  deal  nowadays.  Society 
and  some  of  the  newspapers  attend  to  that  He  doesn't  pretend 
to  be  a  saint  to  me — I  find  him  perfectly  frank— and  I  am  afraid 
he  has  been  rather  fast!  But  I  don't  believe  he  is  capable  of  an 
outright  dishonourable  action,  and  nothii%  would  make  me  be- 
lieve it! 

Douglas.  No  proof? 

Mauon.  Only  the  proof  of  my  own  eyes.  When  I  see  him 
do  something  contemptible,  then  III  believe  half  the  stories 
I  hear  of  htm!    [Mooing  a  little  up  centre. 

Douglas.  I  see  you  do  love  him. 

Marion.  1  do,  though  you  are  the  only  person  1  have  con- 
fessed it  to, — not  even  to  him — and  forgive  me,  [Davm  a  UtUe.] 
but  r  never  Gked  you  less  than  I  do  now  when  you  have  spoken 
against  him.    [Up  to  arch. 

Douglas.  [Fallowing  her.]  No,  tell  me  you  will  forget  it,  and 
keep  me  the  sime  old  friend,  and  I'll  promise  not  to  speak  against 
him  to  you  ^ain. 
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Mamon.  [SmUiMt-]  Very  well—  [Tkey  shakt  hands.]  Why, 
I  want  you  two  to  be  the  best  of  friends — you  muf  be — 

Douglas.  [Also  smiling.]  Oh,  I  don't  {Mvinise  that — I  haven't 
given  you  up  yet,  and  I  sha'n't  until — 

Marion.  ISntiling.]   When—? 

Douglas.  ISmiling.]  Until  I  see  you  goii^  into  the  church 
to  be  married. 

Makion.  You'll  say  nothing  more  (gainst  Ned? 

Douglas.  Not  to  you.    [Mooing  dawn,  right  centre. 

Makiom.  Ob,  but  you  will  to  others?  [FoUovis. 

Douglas.  I  will  say  what  I  have  to  say  to — him. 

Marion.    To  him? 

Enter  Mrs.  Woltoh  and  Fletcbbr.    Fletcher  is  dressed  in 
dark  sailor  clotkes. 

Mrs.  Wolt(»(.  Marion,  here's  another  little  boy,  [Markm 
turns  and  greets  FiSTKBEtt,  going  to  him.  Douglas  miJ  pi-ETCHER 
see  each  other  and  say  "Good  evening"  pleasantly. 

Mari(H4.    It's  too  bad  you  missed  the  vaudeville. 

Flbtcbbr.   Did  ytm  do  anything.    [Marion  laughs  and  exits 
with  Flbtcbbr. 
£>oiiglas  turns  around  quickly,  annoyed,  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Woltyin, 

but,  in  kis  quick  turning  and  in  his  mcvement  of  annoyance,  keep- 
ing his  eyes  on  Marion  and  Fletcher,  he  has  struck  glasses  and 

a  bottle  on  the  little  supper-table  beside  them.    They  crash  on  the 

fioor.  He  and  Mrs.  Wolton  both  start. 

D0UGLA&  Oh!  Mrs.  Wolton,  fOTgive  me;  how  dumsy! 
[Starts  to  pick  up. 

Mrs.  W(k,ton.  No,  never  mind.  [As  Servant  enters.]  Here 
is  Howes —  [7*0  Sbrvaht.}  Howes,  see  to  thb,  please,  at  once. 

^RVAMT.  Yes,  m'm.  Please,  Mr,  Dawson  is  here  to  aee  Mr. 
Wolton, 

Mrs.  Wolton.  Mr.  Dawson,  my  brotberl  Why,  he's  in  Bos- 
ton, Howes, 

^RVamt.  Beg  pardon,  m'm,  but  he  must  have  returned  to- 
day. Most  important,  he  says,  m'm.  Where  ahaU  I  dtow  him? 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  playing  "Blind  Man's  BuS" 
in  Mr.  Wolton's  room. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  This  is  the  quietest  place,  Show  Mr.  PawsDR  in 
here,  WhertisMr.WoJton? 
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Servant.   [Trying  not  to  smUe.]    He's  blind-folded,  in'm! 

Mrs.  Wolton.  [Smiling.]   Tell  him. 

Sexvant.   Yes,  m'm.    [Baits. 

DtMJGLAs.  Shall  we  joiii  the  game? 

Mrs.  Wolton.  Yes,  come,  I  will  take  Mr.  Wolton's  place!  I 
haven't  played  Blind  Man's  Buff  for —  [Shs  calculates  a 
moment,  and  then  speaks  amusedly.]  Good  gradous! — naier 
mind  haw  many  yearst! 

Douglas.  Oh,  ttot  so  many  as  all  that,  I  am  surel  [They  go 
out  at  back. 

Enter  Servant  with  Dawson  in  cutanay  coat  and  vest  and  usual 

trousers.  Servant  at  once  begins  to  pick  up  tlu  debris  made  by 

Douglas. 

Dawson.    What's  going  on  here,  Howes? 

Skkvant.   a  children's  party,  sir. 

Dawson.  A  what? 

Servant.  A  children's  party,  nr. 

DAWScm.  Who  are  the  children? 

SSBVANT.  Mr.  Wolton  and  Miss  Wolton,  sir,  and  her  friends. 
Mr.  Wolton's  playing  games  now,  sir,  but  he  said  he  would  join 
you  in  a  minute. 

Dawson.  [Out  hud,  involuntarily,  but  speaking  to  kimsdf— 
very  seriously,  almost  trapaiily.\   Playing  games!   MyGod! 

&RVANT.    Yes,  w — one  don't  know  what  rich  folks'll  do   ' 
next,  dr.     W^re  in  hopes,  in  the  kitchen,  they'll  take  to  pre- 
tending they're  the  servants,  sir,  and  turn  us  loose  in  the  ball-  ■■ 
room.    [Stmling.  Exits. 

Dawson.  [WIio  hardly  hears  Servant.)  Playing  games,  with 
ruin  and  disgrace  staring  him  in  the  face.    [Enter  Mr.  Wolton. 

Mr.  Wolton.  [Flushed  and  eay—an  elderly  man  in  knicker- 
bockers and  evening  coat,  a  sort  of  English  Court  costume.  TTu 
kandkerckief,  which  teas  tied  around  his  eyes  in  the  game,  has 
sUpped,  and  Ues  about  his  neck.\  Well,  Fred,  what's  the  good 
news? 

Dawson.   The  worst  there  could  be! 

Mr.  WCH.TON.  [HalJ  whispers.]   What  do  you  mean!! 

Dawson.  [Dragging  off  Ou  Blind  Man's  Buff  handkerckieffrom 
W<».ton's  neck.]  What  do  you  mean  by  grang  in  for  all  this 
tranfoolery,  to-night,  with  ruiq  fwd  disgrace  ready  for  you  in  the 
morning? 
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Mr.  Woltok.    So  goon—? 

Dawsok.  How  much  longer' did  you  think  you  could  stave  it 
off? 

Mti.  VlOLTOS.  [Sinks  exhausted  into  a  chair.]    I  didn't  know. 

Dawson.  Whydidn'tyou  tellmeyourcreditwuasexhausted 
in  Boston  as  here?    [Taking  chair  from  table,  and  sitting  nfJU  ef 

WCNLTOH. 

Mr.  Wca,TOH.  I  thought,  with  you  doing  the  negotiating,  it 
mightn't  be! 

Davsos.  Well,  it  is;  do  you  hear  me,  you  haven't  any  such 
thing  as  credit  there  nor  here!  nor  anywhere,  for  aught  I  know'. 
To-mofTOw  is  the  last  day  of  grace.  Your  sister-in-law  has  to  pay 
this  money? 

Mr.  Wolton.  Yes. 

Dawson.  What  did  you  let  her  buy  that  house  for? 

Mk.  Wolton.  [Testily.]  How  could  I  help  itl  My  brother 
didn't  appoint  me  her  guardian!  He  simply  left  her  money  in 
tnist  in  my  hands! 

Dawson.   "In  trust  in  your  hands!"    [Laughs  cruelly. 

Mr.  Wolton.  Don't  do  that! 

Dawson.  And  you  speculated  with  it,  and  lost  every  cent! 

Mr.  Wca,TON.   Yea 

Dawson.  What  a  scoundrel  you  are!  [Wolton  squirms 
miserably  in  his  chair.  Dawson  adds  quietly.]  And  yet  I  don't 
suppose  there's  at  this  moment  a  more  popular  man  in  New 
York,  socially,  than  you. 

Mr.  Wolton.  No,  1  don't  believe  there  is! — but  a  damned  lot 
of  good  it  does  me  I 

Dawson.  Will  your  sister-in-law  accept  her  ruin  quietly? 

Mr.  Wolton.  No,  she's  never  liked  me;  she'll  take  {Measure  in 
exposing  me! 

Dawson.  But  fcH' your  m/t  and  cftfU'j  sake! 

Mr.  Wolton,  You  know  very  well  she  ftoiejrtef«/  They  have 
never  taken  her  up;  she  wasn't  poesible,  socially.  [Dawson 
laughs  again  bitterly.]    Don't  do  that! 

Dawson.  Well,  then,  after  ruining  yourself  and  your  brother's 
wife,  you  must  ruin  your  own! 

Mr,  Wolton.  [Alarmed,  uneasy.]  What  do  you  mean? 

Dawson.  I  mean  that  my  Mster's  own  money  b  enough  to 
pay  for  your  uater's  silence.  Don't  you  understand?  Your 
sister  mustn't  know,  of  course,  that  you've  stolen  her  fortune. 
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Instead,  your  wife  must  be  told, — poor  Laura — and  for  her 
daughter's  aake,  she  must  consent  to  bei^car  herself.  Her  bonds 
will  about  meet  the  payment  of  the  house  to-morrow — thcry  must 
be  aM  the  first  thing — I  will  see  to  it.-——  [As  he  speaks,  he  is 
looking  WoLTOM  straiikt  in  the  face.  Something  in  Woltok's  face 
grows  upon  kirn  with  cotancHon  as  he  speaks  his  last  few  words. 
He  breaks  off  suddenly.]  What!  you've  taken  hers,  too!  [He 
leafu  mer  Wolton  in  the  chair,  his  hands  on  his  shoidders,  dose 
to  his  neck,  in  a  rage.  Rises.]  You've  beggared  my  sister,  your  [ 
wife  and  child!    You —  [Interrupted. 

Mr.  Wolton,  [With  a  hig  effort,  rises,  throwing  off  Dkwsok's 
hands.]    Sh! — For  God's  sake,  lower  your  voice!   You'll  be  heard! 

Dawson.  [With  a  change  of  tone,  but  speaking  with  utter  con- 
tempt.] By  a  couple  hundred  fools!  To-oiorrow  thousands  will 
hear  of  your  dirty  dishonour!!    [Going  toward  right  a  little. 

Mr,  Wolton.  [To  Dawson.]  But  you,  you  have  money — 
won't  you  come  to  my  rescue? 

Dawson.  I  couldn't  if  I  would.  You  have  borrowed  half  a 
fortune  of  me  already.  Wh^t  I  have  left  must  go  to  take  care 
oi  my  sister  and  niece.  Do  you  think  I'd  support  youl  No, 
the  SU^  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Wolton.   That!!    You'd  let  me  go  to — ? 

Dawson.    You'll  get  twenty  years  at  least!, 

Mr.  Woltok.  You  won't  help  me  escapel 

Dawsok.  No. 

Mr.  Wolton.  But  Laura?  she  loves  me,  and  Marion.  Tkey 
will  suETer  for  me;  I  may  be  weakly  dishonourable,  but  I've 
always  loved  them,  and  they  me.  Besides,  any  public  dishonour 
which  comes  to  my  name  must  touch  theirs  too. 

Dawson.  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that — I  think  there  is  mate- 
rial for  a  divorce  here. 

Mr.  Wolton.  A  divorce!  My  God,  must  I  lose  everything! 
Show  a  little  pity,  Fred!  Remember  the  old  days  at  school; 
was  I  a  bad  boy?  We  were  chums  for  years,  you  know  it! — 
You  were  my  best  man  when  I  married  Laura,  and  you  were 
the  gayest  at  the  wedding!  It's  only  been  this  curse  of  gamblii^ 
with  the  stocks  that  has  driven  me  to  the  devil, — that  and  my 
cursed  tuck. 

Dawson.  Luck  has  nothing  to  do  with  honour. 

Mr.  Wolton.  You  don't  know — ofteoer  than  you  think,  it  haa 
everything]    [Enter  Sbrvant. 
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Sekvant.  Supper  u  ready,  air.    Can  we  have  this  room? 

Daws(H(.   Yes,  Howes,  I'm  gfiingl 

^RVANT.   Thank  you,  sir.   [Exits. 

Ms.  WoLTON.  Give  me  a  word  of  hope,  Fredt— somethii^  - 
What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Dawson.  Nothing  till  to-mmrow  morning. 

Mr.  Wolton.  And  that's  all  you  have  to  say? 

Dawson.  All.  [The  two  men  stand  looking  at  each  otfur  a 
moment  in  a  sort  of  grim  embarrassment,  then  Dawson  exits. 
Music.  IlmustbeevidenttoAeaudience,tkougknottothehysleric- 
oily  excited  Wolton,  that  Dawson  has  a  little,  a  very  litlie, 
pUy,butdoesn'tvnsktoshawit, — atanyralenotyet.  WoLTON,i<Nko 
has  stood  a  moment  lost  in  thought,  an  expression  of  despair  in  his 
face,  shudders  and  comes  to  himself.  He  looks  around  to  see  that 
he  is  alone.  lie  grasps  his  forehead  tight  a  moment  in  his  right 
hand,  drops  his  hand,  and  vnth  compressed  lips  nods  his  head 
determinedly.  He  is  standing  by  one  of  the  smaUer  supper-taUes; 
he  looks  down  at  it  and  lakes  up  a  silver  knife  at  one  of  the  places, 
feels  its  dull  edge,  and  throws  it  down  sneering.  A  ^tVANT 
appears. 

Ms.  Wolton.    Howes? 

Sekvant.  [Comingintotheroomandgomglo^OiLias.]  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolton.  I  am  going  up  to  my  room.  \^ith  a  mMon  of  his 
head,  indicating  upstairs.]  I  am  not  feeling  wetL  If  my  absence 
flhould  be  noticed,  explain  to  Mre.  Wdton,  but  do  not  disturb 
me— do  you  understand? 

Servant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolion.  On  no  account  ami  to  he  disturbed.  No  one  is  to 
oome  to  me  until  after  the  party  b  entirely  over.  Don't  maie 
any  mistake  about  that. 

Sekvant.  No,  sir. 

Wolton,  who  is  half  way  between  centre  and  door  right,  turns  for 
a  moment,  looking  about  the  room.  He  is  seiied  with  a  nervous 
lailcking  of  his  muscles.  He  clenches  Ms  fists,  grinds  his  teeth 
to  control  himself,  and,  bowing  his  head,  goes  from  the  room  by 
door.  Kitty  and  Johnstons  appear  in  bali-room  doorway,  at 
exit  of  WCH.TON. 

Krmr.  [Looking  into  room  on  staged  Here's  a  dear  taUe,  all 
by  itself.  [Speaks  as  she  appears  in  the  doorway.  Thetwo  turn  and 
look  oS  right  at  Ethel  artd  Fanshaw  who  are  following  them  slowly. 
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JoHMsnmB.  Come  along,  Fanshaw,  here's  a  (ovely,  quiet 
table,  where  we  can  say  juat  what  we  like  about  everybody! 
\They  stand  tn  doorway  a  moment,  hoking  off  rigiU,  waiiittg  for  the 
Mer  couple  with  their  backs  to  Woltom  and  room.  Ethel  and 
Fahshaw  jMn  the  first  ample,  and  ail  come  forward,  speaking. 
The  foUowing  speeches  are  made  as  they  come  forward  to  laiAe. 

JoBNSTONB.  [7*0  Fahshaw  and  Ethel.]   How  you  dawdle. 

Ethel,  Jack  Wright  tore  my  lace. 

Fahshaw.  Trying  tg  Iubb  her  in  Copenhagen.  [They  are  about 
the  table.  Johnsione  at  once  sits  down  first  in  the  chair  Ike 
SsaiVAinwaskoldingforoneoflhelad4es.  SBBYAtrr  then  opens  a 
battle  cf  champagne  and  pours  in  the  glasses. 

JoBHSTOHE.   [Sitting.]    Come  on. 

Knrr.  Look  at  him! 

Ethel.  What  a  nide  little  beast  you  are,  Johnny  1 

Fansbaw.   Get  up!  [Pushing  him. 

JcPBNSTONB.  Well,  you  eprla  dawdle  sol  [Kittt  and  Etbbl 
sit.  Enter  Mrs.  Lorriubk  from  ball-room,  dressed  as  a  Watteau 
Shepherdess.    She  is  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  four.    Carries  lamb  and 

Ethel,  Kitty,  Johmsionb,  Fahshaw.  Oh,  lode  at  Mn. 
Lorrimer! 

Mrs.  Lokuhbr.  [Pirouettes  once  around,  and  makes  a  boh 
curtsy.\  Good  evening.  [Lauding.]  Well,  I  don't  want  to 
throw  bouquets  at  myself,  but  I  don't  think  it's  bad. 

EiHKL  and  Krmr.    You're  spfendidl 

JcnKSTOHB.    Love I-Sfli.] 

Kitty.  Get  Mrs.  Lorrinier  a  chair.  {They  all  moee  to  make 
more  room  for  her,  and  Fansbaw  gets  an  extra  chair  from  arck. 

Mss.  LoumiEK.  I'm  afraid  I'm  a  fifth  spcAx  in  your  iriieell 
[She  sits.    A  Servant  passes  them  bouiiJon  whick  Ihey  kdie  and  eat, 

Ethel.  Don't  be  foolish;  girls  at  a  ball  nowadays  can't  ex- 
pect to  have  a  man  apiece.  [Johnstone  lights  a  cigaretu  and 
smokes.  A  Servant  in  bail-room  is  seen  taking  away  the  bouHion 
eups,  vikUe  a  second  passes  Bouches  A  la  Reine  there.  Fansbaw 
sits  above  Ethel  left  of  table,  after  taking  lamb  and  crook  from 
Mrs.  Lorruier  and  placing  tiiem  down  left  comer 

Mrs.  Lorrihbr.  How  is  the  party? 

JOBNSTONB.    Awfully  lovely  party  I 

Kitty.   A  tearing  successI 

Eihsl.  You  ought  to  have  seen  the  vaudevillel 
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Mm.  Lohuhex.  How  did  your  stunt  go,  Etbet? 

Fansbaw.  Great 

Ethbl.  Oh,  my  dear,  a  bnite  of  a  flute  player  ruined  It.  I 
fdt  like  thirty  cent*. 

Famshaw.  No  one  could  spend  much  more  money  on  a 
party  than  old  Wolton  is  doii%  to-night. 

Mbs.  LoXKiHBR.  Does  Maiion  show  her  age  in  a  child's  dreae? 

Kitty.    She  looks  charmii^y,  but  then  Marion  isn't  so  M. 

Ethel.    Perhaps  not  so  old  as  she  usually  looks. 

Johnstons.  Aren't  you  a  Kitty  cat? 

Mu.  LOUUHBS.  Why  doesn't  dw  paint  a  little? 

Johnstone.  What! 

Kitty.  Marion?  Paint!  Htxfaeel 

Ethbl.    My  dear,  she'd  die  first!   {AU  laufk,  Myiug"Majioa". 

Mu.  LoRKiUBK.  [Granditoquentty.]  Not  that  I  approve  of 
painting!  [Music  stops. 

Aix.  [Laughing.]    (Mi,  no! 

Ethkl.   Not  I! 

All.   [Laughing.]    Oh,  no! 

Mrs.  Louuhbr.  Who's  here? 

Johnstone.  Everybody. 

Mas.  LoKRiUBR.  Anyone  I  can  marry? 

KiTTT.  Oh,  Mrs.  Lorrimer,  do  be  decent  You  haven't  been 
divorced  a  year  yet 

Mas.  LoxauEiL  My  dear,  divorce  isn't  like  death — you  don't 

have  to  go  into  mourning!  Besides,  that's  what  I  want  to  get 

married  for!    I  find  I've  a  perfect  pasaon  for  divorce!    Just 

Ute  men  have  it  for  drink.    The  more  I  get  the  mote  I  want! 

I  [£tMi{A.]    I've  only  had  two  divorces,  and  I  want  another! 

Johnstone.  You  must  be  damned  careful — I  beg  your 
pardon — 

Mas.  LoBKiuEK.  Oh,  don't  apologiie,  I  say  it  myself  ^-careful 
about  what? 

Johnstone.  What  aort  (A  husband  you  chcose. 

Mbs.  LOUUMER.  Exactly!  None  of  your  tiiniJ  men  for  me!  I 
want  a  man  with  a  bad  record!  [Laugh.]  Plenty  of  proof  coo- 
cealed  about  his  person,  or  not  buried  too  deep  in  his  past  for 
me  and  my  lawyer  to  ferret  out  I've  a  perfect  duck  of  a  lawyerl 
He  made  up  every  bit  of  evidence  about  my  last  husband:  that 
won  me  my  case,  and,  my  dears,  it  just  happened  to  turn  out  to 
be  true!  [Laugh. 
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ElBBL.  Speaking  of  records,  who  do  you  think  u  here  bMught? 

Mrs.  Lorruies.  Ned  Fletcher— II 

Kim.  Ym. 

Mrs.  Lorxihsr.  GiHs — I'll  tell  you  a  secret^ 

Johnstone.  I  don't  want  to  bear  it  [Takes  a  chair  left  centre, 
sits  and  lights  cigarette. 

Mrs.  LoutlH£R.  I'm  crazy  about  him!  Whereisbe?  [Gkmc- 
ing  ever  her  tkouUer. 

Kttty.  You've  no  chance;  he's  gdog  to  many  Marion,  if 
she'll  have  him. 

Mi^  LoRRiUER.  What  a  ahamel   And  will  she? 

Etbel.  She's  mad  about  him! 

Mrs.  Lobrdibr.  The  moth  and  the  flame!   What  a  pity!  be-  ' 
cause  he'd  be  simply  ideal  for  met    Why,  do  you  linow  I  hear 
that  he —  [Stops  suddenly,  looking  at  Johnstoite  and  Fanshaw. 

JooMSTONE.  What  do  you  bear?  I'm  iil  this. 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  I  forgot  Johnny  and  Mr,  Fansbaw — there 
are  certain  things  you  mustn't  talk  about  before  innocent  little 
boys! 

Fanshaw.    You  couldn't  tell  us  artything  about  Ned  Ftetdert 

Mrs.  LoaxuiEK.  [Laughing.]  I  don't  want  to!  But  I  thougkt 
Marion  was  always  going  to  many  Douglas  Rhodes. 

KiTTT.  Oh,  tlut's  all  oS  now.  It's  Ned  Fletcher  m-  notliii^ 
with  Marion. 

Ethel.  [Laughing.]  I  believe  she  thinks  she's  going  to  reform 
him!    [AU  laugh. 

Kitty.     There's  one  thing,  he  isn't  after  Marion's  money. 

Etbel.    Is  he  so  rich? 

Johnstone.  Oh,  rotten!  [Kimr  lia^i Johnstonz. 

Mrs.  Loruhsr.  Very  well,  do  you  know  what  I  shall  dttt  I 
shall  take  E)ouglas. 

Etbel.  [Hastily.]  Yes,  catch  his  heart  on  the  rebound;  tbey 
say  it's  easier  that  way ! 

Johnstone.    That's  one  on  you,  Mrs.  Lonimer.    [Party  gag.] 

Mrs.  Lobsiubr.  Oh,  I'm  not  so  very  old,  and  have  had  two 
splendid  husbands  already.  I  don't  think  I  have  to  bother  about 
the  easiest  way. 

Johnstone.   Phih^iene,  Etbel?   That's  one  on  you. 

Mrs.  LoRRUf er.  Has  it  been  your  method,  my  deaf,  because 
if  so  I  can't  congratulate  you  on  the  result.  You  must  look  out 
for  a  stronger  rebound  next  time!   Tiy  a  divorced  man;  I  hear 
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they  come  back  with  a  terrific  force!  I'll  be  geDerous;  try 
one  o[  mine.  {AU  laug^  As  they  slop  lau^Une  there  is  the  tamtd 
of  something  heavy  faiiing  in  the  room  above.  The  chandelier  trem- 
bles slighUy,  the  lustres  sound,  AUfour  i^t  their  heads  and  Hsten  a 
moment.   A  short  pause. 

Kinv.   What  was  that! 

Mrs.  Losuusx.  The  servants  probably,  upet^rs!  [Enter 
Maviov  from  baU-room,  smiling  at  the  table  of  people  as  she  passes. 

JoHNSTONB.  [As  she  comes.]   Here's  Mibs  Woltcm. 

Mrs,  Loxsihez.  My  dear  Marion,  pardon  me  for  not  riBing, 
but  I  assure  you  I  look  much  better  sitting  downl  priAuON 
slops  by  Mrs.  Loxkihbr. 

JoBNSTONB.  Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Lorrimer,  they're  awfully  lovdyl 

Mas.  LoKUiiBR.     Well,  I'm  sure  tbey  don't  compare  with 

JOHNSTONB.  Oh,  I  don't  know,  tbeie  are  othem.  [Mauoh 
goes  down  centre. 

Mrs.  Loksiubs.  Marion,  i>  Mr.  Dawson  here? 

MaUON.    No,  he's  in  Boston.— Why? 

Mrs.  Lorriu Kk.  Oh,  nothing,  only  he's  an  unmarried  man,  so  I 
tliought  I'd  ask.  (Ssrvant  in  ball-room  takes  auay  plates,  and 
second  Sbrvakt  passes  ices. 

Marion.  [To  Mrs.  Lokriuer.]  Why  are  you  so  late,  Emily? 
{Back  to  Mrs.  Lorriubr. 

Mrs.  Lorruibr.  My  little  gtri  was  seedy,  and  I  couldn't  get 
away  until  I  saw  her  asleep  comfortably.  It's  an  awful  care  for  a 
young  woman,  my  dear,  living  a  poOhumous  child ! 

Marion.  A  what? 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  A  posHtumons  child! 

Marion.  [Laugkinf.]   Hon  do  you  mean,  Emily? 
I      Mrs.  Lorruibr.  Why,  born  after  it's  father's  divorce! 

Marion.  Are  you  girh  going  to  have  coSee? 

Mrs.  Lorrimer.  No. 

Etbbl.   Nor  I. 

Marion.  Very  well,  then;  join  us  for  another  game — 
[She  makes  a  movement  i^  stofting.}  Unless  you  men  want  to 
smoke.  In  that  case,  take  your  coffee  in  the  library,  where  you'll 
find  cigarettes  and  other  smoking  materials. 

JtmNstONE.  [Who  has  a  cigareOe  in  his  mouth,  and  has  been 
smoking  all  through  the  supper.]  1  say!  Oughtn't  I  to  have 
Knoked  here? 
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Masion.  [SmiiiHg.]  Nol  [She  starts  to  ^  otd  througk  boit- 
room. 

Johnstone.  I  beg  your  paidon.  Well,  any  way  it's  an  awfully 
lovdy  party. 

Mks.  LORKUBR.  Marion,  is  it  true  you're  going  to  be  divorced 
— I  mean  married? 

Marion.  [By  doorway.]  Married?  I  hope  so,  some  day. 
[Smiling,  exits  into  baH-room,  Johnstons  is  eating  ice.  Mrs. 
Lobrhieb  crosses  to  kim.  Kittv  in  front  of  table,  Eihel  takes 
up  lamb.    Fanshaw  exits. 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  Haven't  you  finished  your  ice,  Johnny? 

Johnstone.  No.    I  like  to  squash  mine  all  up,  and  eat  it  soft. 

Mrs.  Lobriuer.  Johnny,  who  made  your  bow? 

Johnstons.  Mother.  [Kitty  drives  Johnny  out  of  room  by 
kitting  kim  with  her  ball.  Mrs.  Lorruier  crosses  to  Ethel  and 
lakes  lamb. 

Ethel.  [Who  has  looked  back  over  her  shoulder  into  the  ball- 
room, goes  up  to  arch.]    Mr.  Fletcher  has  joined  Marion. 

Mrs.  Lorriher.  Oh,  that's  why  Marion  wished  us  to  hurryl 
She  wanted  this  room  for  herself  and  Fletcherl 

Ethel.  Probably. 

Mrs.  Lcokiubr.  Let's  go — aa  if  we  were  gone  for  good,  and 
then  stroll  back  casually  in  a  few  minutes,  and  see  how  we  find 
diem! 

Kitty.   Isn't  that  eavesdropping? 

Mrs.  LoRRiusR.  Don't  be  absurd!  There  isn't  any  such  thing 
as  eavesdropping  nowadays.  Everybody  listens  toevery  thing  they 
can,  and  everyone  more  or  less  luiows  they're  heiag  listened  to. 

Kitty.   But  what  good  will  it  do? 

Mrs.  Lokriubr.  Why,  if  we — come  back  and  catch  them  with 
his  arm  around  her,  we  can  take  it  (or  granted  they  are  engaged. 

Ethbl.  I  don't  think  that  follows.  I'm  sure  if  t  were  engaged 
to  every  man  I  let —    [She  stops  quickly.  All  laugh. 

Kitty.  [Laughing.]  You  gave  yourself  away  that  time, 
Ethel!  [They  move  out  by  door  into  bail-room.  As  they  do  so, 
Servant  enters  from  right,  and  Marion  enters,  meeting  girls  and 
Mrs.  Lchuumsr. 

Marion.  Going  to  dance? — 

Girls.    Yea. 

Mrs.  LORBIHER.  No,  play  games.  Kissing  games.  [AUIaugh 
and  exeunt. 
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Maxion.  Oh,  Mrs.  Lommer!  [£ni«r  Fletcher. 

FLetchek.  Why  did  you  run  away? 

Markw.  1  was  afraid  if  I  didn't  the  servants  would  never 
get  this  room  ready. 

FLEtcbex.  Have  you  a  partner? 

Maxion.    Na 

Fletcher.  [Pleased  to  be  with  her  and  y^  enAaniuted.\  May  I 
—will  you — that  ia-^ron't  you  dance  with  me? 

Maxion.  Yea. 

FlETCHER.  [Near  her.]  I  wonder  why  I  feel  so  diffidrat  with 
you.    I  think  I  never  was  diffident  before!    [Smiling. 

MuxiOS.   [SmiliMg.]    No,  you  haven't  that  reputation. 

Flbtches.  [Smiling  apologelicaUy,  but  humourously.]  Dear 
roe,  I  hope  you  don't  know  what  my  reputation  isn't — or  is. 

Maxiom.   [Seriously.]    I  don't  judge  a  man  by  his  reputation. 

Fletcher.  [Immluntariiy  half  under  his  breath,  humourously.] 
Thank  heaven!  [Marion  looks  at  hint,  hearing  him.  There  is 
a  pause.  She  waits  wiUingfy  for  him  to  speak,  hoping  he  mill.] 
I've  been  a  very  bad  fellow. 

Maricm.  Some  of  the  best  men  in  the  world  have  begun  that 
way. 

Fletcher.  They  probably  had  some  one  to  help — to  believe 
in  them. 

Marion.  And  haven't  you? 

Fletcher.  WiH  you  believe  in  me  enough  to — [Looks  off  in 
b<M-room  up  a  Utile;  Marion  fellows.  He  loses  his  control  and 
speaks  passiotuilely.]  Don't  you  understand, — I  love  you — 
[He  embraces  her;  she  allows  him.  The  embrace  lasts  a  moment.] 
You  can  be  my  aalvadon!  Will  you  be? 

Maxicw.  [In  his  arms,  looking  up  at  fttm.]     I  ml] — if  I  can — 

FiXiCHBR.  [Whose eyes rieiierguitelookinloMAMios's,loosenint 
the  embrace.]  You  will  marry  me? 

Marion.  Yes.  [Kisses  him,  then  quickly  moves  down  rigiU, 

Flbtcbbr.  [Following  her.  Not  looking  at  her.]  People  say  I'm 
a  Uackguard! 

Marion.  People  say  a  great  many  things  that  aren't  true. 
What  can  a  man  do  with  all  the  world  against  him!  "People" 
can  (opx  him  into  being  as  bad  as  they  say  he  is. 

Fletcher.   Then  you  won't  believe  them. 

Marion.  No,  not  if  you  deny  what  they  say.  [He  holds  out 
his  hand;   she  takes  it.    At  this  moment,  Mxs.  Lorkiker  and 
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Ethel  appear  in  bait-room,  ostentatiously  counting  the  chain  and 
makine  small  calculation  about  the  coHIUon,  but  really  watching  slyly 
Marion  afl<j  Fletcher.  IAksios  sees  U  and  speaks  l4}¥ui:Tcasa. 
quickly  under  her  brea^.\  Don't  move!  Don't  drop  my  hand, 
but  shake  it  as  if  we'd  been  making  a  bet,  and  follow  my  lead! 
[Aloud.]  It's  settled  then !  You  take  my  bett> 

Flbichbr.  {Shaking  her  hand  and  then  dropping  U  casually. 
Aboxofc^ara,  against  a  box  of  gloves!  [Sottovoce.]    What  is  it? 

Marion  [SMo  voce.]  Mrs.  Lonimer  in  the  next  nx>m  watch- 
ing us.  [Speaks  in  low  voce  satiricaUy  to  Fletcher  as  if  she  were 
speaking  (a  Mrs.  Lorriher.)  Oh,  no,  Emily!  I  am  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Fletcher,  but  /  intend  to  be  the  one  to  announce  that 
fact,  and  not  you.  [Mrs.  Lorriher  attd  Ethel  turn.  They  see 
Maxion  and  FLBtCHBS  and  pretend  surprise;  they  remain  in  the 
ball-room.] 

Mrs.  Lobrdibk.  \Witk  trumpet.]  OhI  Marion!  are  you 
here? 

Marion.  Ahemt  [With  a  quicfc,amused  side  glance  IoFlbtchbr.] 
We've  been  watching  you  for  some  timei  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  chairs? 

Mrs.  Lorriker.  [Embarrassed.]  Nothing~we  were  tnerely 
choosing  places! 

Ethel.   They  lead  from  the  other  end,  don't  they?  [Joining 

FtETCHER. 

Marion.  Yes,  you  know  Kitty  is  leading  for  me.  [Enter 
Douglas.  He  joins  them.]   Who  are  you  dandng  with,  Dou^as? 

Douglas.  No  one;  I'm  stagging  it. 

Mrs.  Lorriher.  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Marion,  you  have 
more  men  than  women  to-n^ht! 

Marion.  [With  mock  pride.]  Who  says  I  don't  know  how  to 
give  a  party? 

Mrs.  LcacsiifER.  [To  Douglas.]  Damn  it!  I  wish  1  hadn't 
said  I'd  dance  with  little  Johnny,  or  I'd  come  to  your  rescue. 
[Douglas,  secretly  anmsed,  bows  his  thanks.  Ethel  and  Marion 
exchange  an  amused  glance. 

Ethbl.  [To  Marion.]  Douglas  ought  to  give  Johnny  a  vote 
of  thanks. 

MARICH4.  Come,  they  are  taking  their  [daces.  [A  movement 
of  all  to  fp  off.    E)OUGLAS  touches  Fleicbbe  on  the  arm. 

Douglas.  [To  FIlbtcher.]  May  1  speak  to  you  just  a  mo- 
ment? 
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FuncHBB.  Certainly —  \All  go  but  Makioh.]  Excuse  me 
one  moment,  Mix  Wolton, — Rhodes  wants  a  word  with  me. 
[Marion  starts  sUghtiy,  and,  tumitii  quickly,  looks  question- 
ingly  at  E>odglas.  He  answers  her  gaae  seriotisly  and  unflinch- 
ingly. She  turns  to  VixtCBSM. 

Maxion.  [To  Fletcher.)  No — I  won't  enruw  you.  [Assum- 
ing a  more  or  less  coquettish  air.]  You  must  come  with  me  at  once. 
[Flbtchbk  looks  surprised,  but  moves  as  if  to  obey  her. 

Douglas.  But  why  won't  you  tniat  Mr.  Fletcher  with  me? 
IFletchek  laughs  amused. 

Maeion.  [Nonplussed  for  a  moment;  then  she  changes  her 
mind.]  I  was  only  jesting,  [ro  Fletchek.]  But  you  won't — 
[To  EXnjGLAs,  looking  at  him  meaningly  and  seriously.] — keep  us 
waiting  long,  will  you?  1  warn  you,  Mr,  Fletcher,  I  shall  let  them 
begin  without  us.  [Exits  through  ball-room  as  Fletchsk  quickly 
kisses  her  hand.  Douglas  waits  till  they  are  quite  alone.  Fletchek 
mooes  dotpn  right. 

DOU4H.A9.  [Following.  Quietly.]  Are  you  graog  to  asic  Miss 
Wolton  to  marry  you? 

FLKtchsr.  I  am  not. 

Douglas.  [Momentary  surprise — doubt,  then  relief—a  sigh.] 
In  that  case  I've  nothing  more  to  say;  let's  join  the  others. 
[Both  make  a  move  to  go. 

Fletcrsr.  [Who  cannot  resist  saying  it.]  You  see,  Rliodcs, 
I  have  aslced  her  already. 

Douglas.  [Stops  and,  turning,  faces  Flbtchbr,  whose  bad  is 
toward  audience,] 

Flktcheb.  [Turning  leisurely.]  About  fifteen  minutes  ago — 
but  I  can't  see  what  business  it  is  of  yours. 

Douglas.   I  love  her. 

F1.STCHER.   That's  no  news  to  anybodyl 

Douglas.  And  I  don't  intend  she  shall  many  a—  [He  stops. 
Short  pause. 

Fletcher.  What?   Why  don't  you  finish?  1 

Douglas.  [More  quietly.]    A  man  like  you. 

Flbtchbr.  Oh,  I'm  not  so  very  unique;  lots  of  girls  run 
the  risk  of  marryii^  a  man  tike  me! 

Douglas.  I  suppose  you  told  her  she  is  more  to  you  than  any 
one  in  the  world. 

Flstchbs.  No.  "Men  like  me"  don't  talk  that  rot.  I  put 
my  arms   around  her —    [Stops,  interrupted  by  the  motiement 
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of  Douglas,  expressive  of  rage,  controlled  instantaneously;  he 
clenches  his  fists.  Finishes  with  a  halj-smiie  at  Douglas.)  And 
told  her  I  loved  her. 

Douglas.  {Suppressed  anger.]  You  couldn't  say  ^le  was  more 
than  any  one  else  to  you,  because  it  would  have  been  a  Ik ! 

Flbtchkr.  [Smiling.]  You  flatter  me.    [Crosses  to  left. 

Douglas.  The  one  that  is  most  to  you  is  your  child.  (Flbt- 
CHEK  starts;  is  surprised.]    You  can't  deny  the  child — 

Flbtcbbr.  I  "can!"    I  can  deny  anything. 

Douglas.  The  lie  could  be  proved  to  your  face.  In  May, 
1S93,  at  Lenox,  a  young  kindergarten  teacher, — you  blackguard, 
you! 

Fleicbbk.   [A  little  angry.]    Who  told  you  that  storyp 

Douglas.  [Sneer;.]  I'm  not  the  only  man  who  knows  it! 
That  aort  of  thii^  never  lies  buried] 

^.BTCHER.    The  girl's  all  right  now! 

Douglas.  Oh,  I  know,  you  sent  her  abroad,  and  pay  for 
the  child.  Well,  that's  the  mother's  lookout,  and  not  mine. 
But  I  don't  believe  she's  the  only  case.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  your  life  now. — It  was  fortunate  for  you  this  winter  that 
Mrs.  Clipton's  divorce  trial  didn't  come  off, 

Flbtcher.  [A  little  more  angry.  Back  to  Douglas.]  Still, 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  you,  and  I'll  deny  it  all  bendes, 
if  1  feel  like  it,  or  need  to. 

Douglas.  You  know  you're  not  fit  to  many  Marbn  Woltonl 

Fletchbr.  I  know  I  love  her. 

Douglas.  For  how  long? 

Fletcher.  I  can't  say,  but  neither  can  you. — And  besides, 
she  loves  met 

Douglas.   Would  she  if  she  knew  you? 

Fletcher.  [Smilingly.]  Oh,  come,  Rhodes,  drop  iti  I 
don't  care  a  damn  what  I  have  done.  I'm  going  to  marry  her! 
I  haven't  made  any  bones  about  myself.  I've  told  her  I've 
been  a  bad  lot! 

Douglas.     Oh,  yes,  I  know,  you've  confessed  probably  to 
having  been  "fast;"    that  nearly  always  appeals  to  a  woman, 
heaven  knows  why;   I  suppose  it's  the  instinct  for  reformation  ', 
in  them.    But  how  much  of  your  life  does  that  word  "fast" 
convey  to  a  pure  girl  like  Marion? 

Flbtchbr.  [SmiHng.]  Quite  enough!  [Serious.]  But  if  she 
did  know  all  there  was  to  be  known,  Love  forgives  a  great  deal. 
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Douglas.  But  not  eoerylhing.  There  are  certain  thii^ 
Marion  would  never  accept  She  would  refute  to  take  the 
place  that  was  the  right  of  another. 

FL£TCHBK.  [Down  to  Aim.]  Oh,  that's  your  point,  is  it! 
Well,  hunt  out  Jeannette  Gros  il  you  can;  it'll  do  you  no  good! 
[Crosses. 

DoiTGLAS.  [FoUows  qutckly.  Aitgty^  Vou  can't  prove  that, 
because  it's  not  true! 

Flbtcber.  [Facing  Douglas.  Angry  too.]  I'll  prove  she 
had  other  lovere  before  me.  Good  God,  man,  you  don't  know 
what  Marion  Wolton's  love  means  to  me!  I've  never  loved 
like  thb  before!  Why,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  treat  her 
as  1  have — the  other,  I  couldn't.  I  want  to  marry  Marion 
Wolton — I  want  to  make  her  my  wifel  and  1  teiil!  I've  had 
all  there  can  be  got  out  of  my  old  life,  and  I'm  sick  of  it.  Here's 
my  chance  at  a  new  life,  and  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  give  it 
up?  No!  [Forgetting  arid  raising  his  voice.]  Do  you  hear  me. 
No!! 

Douglas.  [SoJUy.]    Not  so  loud! 

Fletchbk.  [Lowered  voice.)  No!  I'll  fight  for  it  with  my  last 
breath. 

Douglas.  Then  I  say  again,  you're  a  blacl^uard ! 

Flbtcrex.  [Laughs,  twns  back  to  audience.]  What  do  you 
want  to  do,  fight?  You  know  we  can't  here,  f  give  you  liberty 
to  say  to  her  all  you  can  against  me. 

Douglas.  She  won't  believe  me. 

Fletchbk.   Exactly — she  loves  me — 

Douglas.  But  there  is  one  other  I  can  tell  the  truth  to,  who 
may  believe  me. 

FlETCBER.  Look  out  you  don't  make  youraelf  ridiculous, 
going  about — the  jilted  lover,  trying  to  take  away  the  character 
(rf  the  accepted  man  i    [Leisurely  following  him  a  Utile. 

Douglas.  I  don't  have  to  do  any  "going  about!"  You  are 
well  enough  known  in  our  world  to  keep  most  of  our  doors 
closed  against  you.  Few  people  are  as  blind  as  the  Wtdtons, 
and  I  will  open  his  eyesl 

Flbtchkr.   You'll  tell  her  father? 

Douglas.  He  is  the  one  person  she  would  listen  to,  and  he 
can  verify  what  I  say. 

Flstchek.  [Change  of  tone,  showing  he  fears  this.]  Damn 
it!   I  mean  to  be  a  decent  man. 
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Douglas.  {Goes  close  to  him  and  looks  straight  in  his  fau.\ 
Then  go  to  Jeannette  Gros  and  many  her! 

Fletchbk.  [Angry  again.]  Go  to  H — ,  [Ckangje  of  tone.] 
You  think  if  I'm  out  of  the  way  you'll  get  her? 

Douglas.  She's  told  me  she  doesn't  love  me,  and  she  proved 
to  me  that  she  won't  believe  the  truth  of  you  without  estraordi- 
nary  proof.  There  is  only  one  person  in  the  world  who  could 
naturally  interfere  and  give  her  anything  like  that  proof,  and 
that's  her  father;  and  I  shall  tell  him  to-night,  before  I  leave 
this  house,  before  you  can  announce  your  eng^ement! 

Fletchbr.  With  Miss  Wolton's  penoission,  I  will  announce 
our  ei^agement  to-night,  in  spite  of  you,  and  her  father,  [Music 
stops.  Enter  Mis.  Lorriubr,  witk  a  favour,  lamb  and  trum- 
pet. 

Mrs.  LORRWEa.  Oh,  here  you  men  are!  If  you  think  this  is 
g<Hng  to  be  allowed,  you  are  very  much  mistaken!  What  do 
men  think  we  ask  them  to  parties  for?  Eh?  Anyway,  a  cotillion 
b  a  leap-year  dance;  on  such  an  occa^on  you  are  our  natural 
pr^!  Coroe,  sir!  [Pretending  to  bhw  trumpet. 

Douglas.  No.  [Smiling  apoJogetvMlly.]  Postpone  my 
pleasure  till  a  little  later  in  the  evening,  will  you?  Don't  be 
angry  with  me;  I  want  to  have  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Wolton, — 
then  I'll  come  and  give  all  my  favours  to  you! 

Mrs.  LoRRDfBR.  That  sounds  attractive;  I'll  let  you  oS. 
[iiahes  lamby  squeak.  Smiling,  turns  to  Flbichbr.J  But  I  won't 
let  you  off. 

Fletcher.  [Smiling.]  Don't,  please!  I'm  very  happy  to  be 
your  consolation  prize,    [Takes  lamb.    Music. 

Mrs.  LoRRiHSR.  I'm  a  dangerous  woman  to  make  that  remark 
to.  You'd  better  be  careful,  or  1  might  take  you  literally  at  your 
wmd. 

Fletcher.  Oh,  if  you  only  would!    [Pulls Iamb' s  head. 

Mrs.  Lorrubr.  What  a  charming  speech.  [She  and  Flet- 
cher go  into  ball-room  and  off.  Fletcher  makes  lamb  squeak. 
Mrs.  Wta-TON,  her  arms  full  of  a  set  of  gay  faeours,  crosses  the 
ball-room;  Douglas  sees  her  and  takes  a  step  or  two  towards  her, 
then  waits  till  she  has  finished  speaking  to  the  girl.  Mrs.  Woltoh 
turns,  and  Douglas  addresses  her. 

Douglas.     Mrs.  Wolton,  b  Mr.  Wolton  in  the  ball-room? 

Mrs.  Wolton.  No,  I  think  he's  in  the  smoking-room. — Aren't 
you  going  to  dance?   [Coming  into  room. 
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Douglas.  Not  juat  yet — later —  [Half  bows  apohgttkally. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  music  swells  and  the  procession  of  dancers, 
in  coupes,  dance  in  fine  or  six  coupes  iitlo  the  front  room,  the  line 
curving  away  to  right  to  surest  that  there  are  very  many  more  coupks 
in  the  ball-room  out  of  sigfU.  As  they  dance,  they  are  laughing  axd 
talking—the  first  couple  turns,  the  other  coupes  making  bridges 
under  which  the  first  couple  goes,  and  passes  into  ball-room  and  off, 
/Mowed  by  each  couple  the  same.  Music  softens.  Mrs.  Woltok 
has  drawn  to  one  side,  when  the  dancers  came  in.  In  this  danu, 
scarfs  are  used  by  dancers. 

Douglas.   Mr.  Wdton  there? 

Mrs.  W(U.TON.   IMildly  surprised.]    He? 

Douglas.  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Wolton  very  much  to-nig^t — 
now.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  [Enter  Servant 
from  ball-room, 

Mrs.  Wolton.    Where  is  Mr.  Wolton,  Howes? 

Sbrvant.  He  has  gone  to  his  bedroom,  m'm.  [Crosses  bdund 
Mrs.  Wolton. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  [Surprised,  but  not  too  muck  so.]  What?  . 

Servant.  He  said  he  was  on  no  account  to  be  disturbed 
until  the  party  was  over. 

Mxs.  Wolton.   [A  little  anxious.]    Was  he  ill? 

Sbbvakt.   He  didn't  appear  eo,  m'm. 

Douglas.    [To  Mrs.  Wolton.)    Was  he  feeling  ill  to-n^ht? 

Mrs,  W(h.ton.  [With  a  relteeed  voice,  showing  no  anxiety.]  No, 
not  at  all.  He  was  in  splendid  spirits.  Probably  he  was  boced 
and  thought  be  would  be  quieter  upstairs. 

Douglas.  I  don't  want  to  be  otlensive,  but  I  must,  if  posaiUe, 
see  him  to-night. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  [Speaking  very  casually.]  Howes,  you  might  go 
and  say  to  Mr.  Wolton,  Mr.  Rhodes  wants  to  speak  to  him 
about  something  very  ur^nt  [To  Douglas.]  If  he  doesn't 
want  to  come  down  stairs  again,  he  can  send  for  you  to  come 
up. 

Servant.  Beg  pardon,  m'm,  but  he  was  so  very  strong  with 
me  that  I  shouldn't  under  any  drcumatances  go  to  him,  I  don't 
quite  tike  to —  [He  hesitates,  embarrassed  at  having  not  to  obey 
Mrs.  Wolton's  request  at  once. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  Really,  he  made  such  a  point  of  it!  Oh,  very 
well  then,  you  needn't  go,  Howes.  [With  a  nod  of  dismistat. 
Servant  exits  into  bail-room  asui  o/. 
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Mks.  WOLTON.  [Lowers  her  voice  SO  thai  HowBSiha'n't  hear  her, 
OS  he  goes.]  Mr.  Wolton  is  rather  hard  on  the  servants  if  they 
fail  to  obey  his  orders  to  the  letter.  I'll  go  myself  and  see  if  he 
won't  see  you.  [Enter  MasioM  from  ball-room,  as  her  mother 
starts. 

Makion.    Mother,  where  are  you  gdng  with  the  favours? 

Mks.  Woltok.    To  your  father  for  a  moment. 

Masion.  But  you  can't;  we  need  them.  [Crosses.  Music  stops.] 
I'll  go  for  you.  [Mrs.  Wolton  exits  centre  as  Marion  exits  right. 
Fansbaw  appears  from  ball-room,  enters. 

Fakshaw.  Come  on,  Rhodes,  we  need  your  help.  [Semng 
Douglas. 

Douglas.  How  long  will  it  take? 

Fakshaw.  Oh,  only  a  couple  of  minutes.  [Rhodes  and  Fan- 
sbaw exeunt,  followed  by  Mrs.  Wolton. 

TuHHiNS.  [Offstage.]  Mra.  Lorrimer!  Mrs.  Lorrimerl  [En- 
ters.] Oh,  Mis.  Lonimer,  won't  you  dance  through  with  me? 
[TRnanNs  does  this. 

Mks.  Losriuer.  Do  excuse  me.  [Adds  a  little  sotto  voce  OTtd 
amxingly.]  And  aa  a  favour  to  me,  go  and  take  out  poor  Su^e 
Woodruff.  You  know  it's  only  "snap  the  whip"  figure,  so 
it  won't  make  much  difference  to  you  if  she  is  a  bit  heavy. 
[TUHinNS  makes  a  bored  grimace,  and  goes  up  stage.  Mrs. 
hosiViaaB.  catches  kim.]  Yes,  to  please  me!  Itisn'tasif  it  werea 
waltz  and  you  had  to  get  her  around  all  by  yourself! 

Truooks.  [Smiling.]  Very  well,  to  please  youl  But  Susan 
Woodruff,  she's  the  limit.  [Doubles  up  his  arm  and  feels  kis 
muscles  meaningly,  and  exits.  Marion  enters  tragicaUy.  While, 
frightened,  she  staggers  quickly  into  the  room  and,  stopping  for  a 
second,  gasps  in  a  horrified  whisper. 

Marion.  Mother!  [Crosses  to  arch.]  Mother!!  [Music,  "Won't 
You  Come  And  Play  With  Me."  Singing  heard.  Marion  turns, 
frightened,  goes  down.  Her  mother  comes  to  her.   They  ftwef. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  [Frightened,  pualed.]  What  is  it?  What's  the 
matter? 

Mamoh.  [For  a  moment,  can't  speak.  She  opens  her  Ups,  but 
Ike  vxnds  r^use  to  come.  Then  she  manages  to  gasp  out:] 
Father! 

Mrs.  Wolton.  Your  father — ^what?  [Starts  and  looks  at  her 
questioningly,  frightened,  as  the  music  swells,  and  is  joined  it*  by 
the  voices  of  the  dancers. 
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Marion.    He  is  dead! 

Mbs.  WoLTON.  Dead!!  [She  makes  a  mooemeiU  loaards  door. 
Marion  stops  Her. 

Marion.  It's  too  horrible! — he  has  killed  himseU —  [Adds 
tht  loiter  in  lower  lone,  almost  faintiHg.  The  dancers  appear  in  the 
ball-room,  hand  in  hand  in  singfe  file,  led  by  Fanshaw,  and  dance 
wildly  in — ail  singing  "Won't  You  Come  And  Play  With  Me." 
They  make  a  big  circle  about  Marion  and  Mrs.  Wolton,  dancing 
out  through  the  ball-room,  the  music  and  singing  becoming  fainter 
as  they  disappear.  The  tuio  women  are  left  alone.  Re-enterDoVGLAs 
from  baa-room. 

Douglas,  May  I  go  up?  [He  sees  the  condition  o/'  Mrs. 
WoLTON  and  the  expression  of  Marion.]     Is  your  mother  ill? 

Marion.  Help  me  take  her  to — my  room — I  will  tell  you. 
[Dancers  cross  as  they  exit.  Music  changes  to  walte.  All  go  out. 
Mrs.  Lorrimer,  on  end,  drops  their  hands.  Mrs.  Wolton  and 
Marion  shudder  as  they  go  out. 

Mrs.  Lorrimbr.  Where  is  Mr.  Rhodes? 

Fanshaw.  He  was  here  a  moment  aga  [Enter  ^rvant. 
He  has  his  overcoat  on  and  carries  his  hat.   Mrs.  I/}rriuer  turns. 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Rhodes? 

Servant.   He  is  just  coming,  m'm. 

Mrs.  Lorruier.  [Looking  at  Servant  and  seeing  someMng  in 
his  face  and  maimer.  Servant  crosses  hurriedly.]  Is  there  any- 
thing the  matter?  Where  is  Mrs.  Wolton?  [Douglas  enters 
before  Servant  can  ansvier.  Mrs.  Lorkimer  at  once  turns  to  him, 
ignoring  Servant,  who,  on  a  run,  bows  slightly  and  exits. 

Mrs.  Lorruier.   [To  Douglas.]    What's  the  matter? 

Douglas.  A  moat  terrible  thing  has  happened. 

Mrs.  Lorrimer.   What? 

Douglas.  You  must  help  me  to  get  rid  of  all  the  guests! 

Mrs.  Lorrimbr.    To  get  rid—    [Interrupted. 

Douglas.  [Interrupting.]   Mr.  Wolton  has  committed  suicide. 

Mrs.  Lorruier.  [Starts  and  shudders;  speaks  very  rapidly.] 
Mr. — how  awful  I  What  are  you  going  to  do?  You  can't  tell  the 
people  now.  What  in  the  world  did  the  man  mean  by  not  waiting 
till  the  party  was  over!  If  it  isn't  like  you  men!  Your  own 
comfort  before  anybody  else's. — Well — the  only  thing  is  to 
pretend  it  hasn't  happened  at  all — make  some  exctue  for  Marion 
and  her  mother — the  guests  needn't  know  anything  about  it,  — 
and  finish  the  party! 
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Douglas.    Mrs.  Lorrimer!  Impossible! 

Mrs.  Lorziueh.  It  would  be  sort  of  uncomfortable  for  us  who 
know,  [She  adds  sincerely.] — and  the  poor  Woltons,  of  course, — 
it  is  awful  for  them. 

Douglas.  I  thought  if  you  spoke  to  Fanshaw  and  stopped 
the  cotillion  and    told  a  few    of  the    guests —     [Interrupted. 

Mrs.  Lorrimer.  {Aghast.]    What!    The  truth? 

Douglas.  No,  say  Mr.  Wolton  has  been  taken  suddenly  and 
most  dangerously  ill — 

Mrs.  LoRsniBR.   [ro  Douglas.)    Very  well,  I'll  do  what  I 

Douglas.  Stop!  [ifusic  stops.  DovcLJts  goes  to  doorviay  into 
bail-room  and  draws  Ae  heavy  PortHres,  sktUtittg  out  the  ball-room. 
Maxiok  enters. 

Marion.  [7*1?  Douglas,  vAo  stays  at  curtains.]  They  are 
going? 

Douglas.   Yes. 

Marion.  They  know? 

Douglas.  Mot  the  truth  I 

Marion.  Thank  you. 

Douglas.  Mrs.  Lorrimer  is  arran^ng  iL  [Footuan  off  stage 
coils  "43."  The  numbers  are  repeated  in  another  voice  andfarthtr 
away.    A  moment's  pause. 

EtoUGLAS.  I  wish  I  could  comfort  you. 

Marion.  [Smiling  slrainedly  at  him.]  Thank  you.  [FoOTMAN 
cotfj  "56! — 56! — 89!"  "32! — 32! — 61!"  Xio\iG\JiS  holds  back  Ike 
portiire  into  ball-room. 

Marion.  I'd  better  go  back  to  mother.  How  good  you  are 
to  us — believe  me,  I  appreciate  it  all,  Douglas,  all.  [Enter  Daw- 
sou  hurriedly.  Shows  exatement  and  emotion.  At  the  same  moment 
enter  Fletchkk  from  ball-room  at  back.  The  two  men  speak  the 
word  "Marion"  at  the  same  time,  and  turning,  see  each  other. 
Dawson  also  observes  the  presence  of  Douglas.]  Uncle  Fredl 
[Crosses  to  kirn.  FocrruMi  calls  "iisl"]  [roDAWSON.]  Youknow! 

Fletcher.  [Gently,  persuasively  joining  ker.]  Why  didn't 
you  send  for  me  at  onoe? 

Dawsoh.  Gentfemen,  you  will  foipve  me  if  I  thank  you 
both  and  say  the  guests  are  leaving.  The  family  would  like 
to  be  alone. 

Douglas.  I  understand,  but  if  I  can  be  of  any  use? 

Dawson.  Thank  you. 
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Douglas.  Shall  we  go,  Fletcher? 

Flbtcber.  Good-night,  Rhodes.  [Politely.]  My  place  is 
here;  it  is  my  privilege  to  stay  by  Miss  Wolton.  [Dawson  looks 
up,  suTprUed.  Rhodes  looks  angry.  Fletchbs  amtinues,  to 
Makion.]  May  I  speak?  [Maxion  iouu  her  head  in  assent.]  Mr. 
DawBon,  your  niece  has  promised  to-night  to  be  my  wife.  At  such 
a  terrible  moment  as  this,  I  claim  the  right  of  membership  of  the 
family,  to  be  with  you  and  help  all  I  can.  You  will  accept  my 
offices?   [Hcddine  out  his  hand, 

Dawson.  [Shaking  kis  hand.]  Certainly.  You  have  won  a 
wife  in  a  thousand.  But  you  may  be  called  on  to  do  more  perliaps 
than  you  imagine. 

Fletcher.  I  am  entirely  at  your  service. 

Douglas.  [Near  dooniiayback,to  ail.  At  curtains,  leaves  curtains 
open.]  Good-night!  [All  him  slightly.  Douglas  bows  and  exits. 
Flsicbsbl  going  to  Marion. 

Dawson.  [WaUhing  Ihem.]  Thank  God!  His  money  will 
save  them!   [SEKVMn  enters;  speaks  sojtly  to  Davsos. 

^RVANT.  Mr.  Dawson!  [Dawson  starts,  nods  to  Servant, 
vho  holds  door  open. 

Dawson.  I'm  coming.  [Sloady,  seriously,  meaningly.]  Fletcher, 
I  want  a  long  talk  with  you  to-night  before  you  go. 

Flbtcber.  Very  well,  «r.  [Dawson  sighs  heavity  and  exits. 
Servant  leaves  door  open.  The  two,  Marion  and  FLbtchbr,  hear 
the  door  shut  behind  them,  and  make  a  movement;  they  realite  they 
are  alone.  A  heavy  front  door  slants.  Lights  out.  There  is  silence. 
Taking  Marion  in  kis  arms.]  My  poor  little  girl! — My  poor  little 
giri! — Cry,  for  God's  sake,  cry! 

Marion.  [With  an  outburst.]  Oh,  it  is  so  hMrible!  [She 
sobs  loud  and  hyslericaily  in  FLsiiiSER's  arms,  her  own  arms  about 
kis  neck.] — ao—honible— 

CUBTAUr. 


ACT  II. 

Scene.  A  church.  At  kfl  are  the  steps  leading  to  the  chancel  and  the 
chancel  rails.  Beyond  the  rails  are  palms,  grouped,  vhich 
conceal  the  altar.  Past  the  chancel,  up  stage,  is  the  exit  into  the 
choir.  Dovm  stage  is  the  exit  to  Ike  vestry  and  robing-room.  To 
right  of  centre  begin  the  pews  of  the  church  on  each  side  of  a  broad 
centre  aisle.    The  stage  is  set  a  litlle  diagonally  so  that  the  aisle 
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runs  from  upper  right  Upward  centre  stage.  TkU  mil  make  a 
nm  or  two  more  pews  above  the  aule  than  below  it.  White  satin 
ribbons  are  stretched  above  the  aisle  on  each  side,  across  the  en- 
trances to  the  pews;  this  ribbon  the  ushers  lift  aside  as  they  seat 
the  guests.    The  exit  right  is  made  by  the  centre  aisle. 

Discovered.  Three  ushers,  Johnstone,  Fanshaw  and  Tbim- 
IUN3.  Johnstone  is  siUing  in  the  first  pew,  Fanshaw  standing 
outside  and  leaning  over  its  front,  talking  to  Johnstone.  Trim- 
HINS  is  leaning  teith  his  back  against  the  side  of  the  first  pew  across 
the  aisle  up  stage.  They  are  dressed  in  long  frock  coats,  with 
buttonholes  of  white  orchids.  They  are  engaged  in  putting  on 
vAiie  kid  gfoves. 

Fanshaw.    Ib  Fletcher  in  the  vestry  yet? 
Johnstons.  Heavens,  nol  How  long  do  you  want  him  to  hang 

around?    But  he  won't  be  late;  he's  seriouB  this  time. 

Troihins.    I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  because  he's  going  to  marry  a 

splendid  girl.     [A  short  pause.]     I  hope  to  goodness  he  really 

loves  her. 
Johnstons.   Oh,  he  does,  I'm  sure.    Ill  bet  you,  if  you  like: 

will  you  put  up  a  silb  hat  on  it?   [ifw«. 
Famshaw.  Yes,  I'll  take  you! 
Johnstonb.   All  right.    [Exit  from  pew.   Holding  out  his  hand 

which  Favsh/lw  takes,  and  they  shake.]  Donel 

Fanshaw.  And  I  hope  I'll  loee.    And  if  I  were  he,  I'd  tremble 

in  my  boots  with  a  past  like  his,  and  ttie  present  getting  so 

cons[Hcuou9ly  favourable. 
Johnstons.    Oh,  I  don't  believe  in  your  boomerang  pasts! 
Fanshaw.   And  I  don't  believe  Retcher  can  have  one  single 

memory  of  hb  own  which  he  wouldn't  rather  forget  since  he 

has  come  to  care  for  Marion  Wolton.    [Crosses  to  pew.    John- 
stons crosses. 
Truuiins.    Yes,  but  don't  you  think  a  fellow  can  sow  his 

wild  oats  and  be  done  with  them,  and  become  a  good  man  and 

an  honest  citizen. 
Fanshaw.    Of  course  I  do,  else,  good  Lord,  where'd  I  be! 

We  can't  all  be  ideal  chaps  like  Etauglas  Rhodes.    But  there 

are  oats  and  oats,  and  Fletcher's  are— ^lats! 
Johnstone.    Well,  he's  sorry  for  them.    [Crosses  to  pew.   As 

DovojlS  Rhodes  enters,  Trouiins  exits.  .Rhodes  is  also  dressed 

as  an  usher  attd  comes  up  the  aisle  in  time  to  hear  Johnstone's 

speech,  as  hejoiiu  them. 
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IDoiJCLAS.  Who's  sorry  for  what? 

JOHNSTOHE.    Fletcher  for — for — for — everything! 

Douglas,     Hum —  [He  goes  up  left. 

Fahshaw.  If  he's  hontsUy  sorry,  he's  no  business  marrying 
Marion  Wolton. 

Johnstons.  Why  not? 

Fansbaw.  He  has  a  debt  to  be  paid.  He  can't  wash  his 
hands  of  the  kind  of  things  he's  done;  if  he  were  in  earnest  in 
reletting  his  old  life,  he  would  do  something  to  make  up  for  it. 

Johnstons.  Well,  isn't  he?  He's  going  to  marry  a  nice  fpA 
and  settle  down. 

Fansbaw.  If  he  were  in  earnest  he'd  marry,  instead,  one  of  at 
least  two  girls  I  know  of — not  this  one. 

Johnstons.  Oh,  come,  there's  no  reason  why  he  should  do 
a  quixotic  thing  like  that,  he  has  a  future  before  him. 

Fansbaw.  He  has  their  futures  before  him. 

JoHNSTOKB.     Don't  preach.     Why  should  he  be  dragged 

Fansbaw.    [Intemtptingl\   To  where  he  dragged  them? 

Johnstone.  Exactly;  Fletcher's  no  fool.  And  then  there's 
Mr.  Dawson.  He  swears  by  Fletcher  now;  they're  regular 
pals. 

Fansbaw.  Ever  since  Mr.  Wolton's  death,  I  don't  understand 
it 

Douglas.  {Coming  down  l^t.]  Yes,  Dawson  really  believes 
in  Fletcher — well,  perhaps  he's  right.  There  must  be  some  good 
in  everybody,  and  perhaps  Fletcher  is  just  beginning  to  come 
to  the  top.   I^t's  hope  so. 

Johnstons.  Hang  it,  fellows,  brace  up  anyway.  This  isn't 
a  funeral,  you  know.  Hello,  there's  the  organ.  {Organ  music 
bepns,  and  seieclions  appropriaU  and  usual  on  such  occasions  con- 
tinue unintemipledly.]  The  people  will  be  comity  now.  [He  exits.] 
Two  otifer  ushers  make  a  movement,  throwing  off  a  certain  tasy, 
nonchalant  manner,  and  getting  themselves  into  more  dignified 
readiness  for  their  duties. 

Douglas.  {Rises,  crosses  to  left.]  I  tell  you,  Fanshaw,  this  is 
a  hard  day  for  me. 

Fanshaw.  But  I'm  glad  you  dedded  to  come.  It  would 
have  made  all  sorts  of  gossip  if  you  hadn'L 

Douglas,  [Sighs.]  Yes.  Anyway,  as  it's  got  to  be  now,  we 
must  all  make  the  best  of  it. 
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Fansbaw.  No  one  beudes  me  dreams  your  life  b  still  wrapped 
up  in  Marion  Wolton. 

Douglas.  [Embarrassed,  but  pkasantly.  With  a  half  lavgk.] 
And  I  suppoK  that  ought  to  be  some  consolation,  but  I  don't 
know  as  it  is.  However,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  thank  you 
enough  for  the  comfort  you've  been.  A  man  must  have  some  one 
to  talk  to.  And  it  isn't  every  fellow  who  can  have  a  friend  like 
you. 

Fanshaw.  [Embarrassed,  but  pleased.]  Shut  up  1  Here's  Flet- 
cher's mother;  she  came  on  from  Richmond  yesterday.  [He  goes 
down  aisle  to  meet  her.\  And  behind  are  those  girls  they  want  put 
into  the  front  pews.  [Favshaw  and  Douglas  exeunt.  At  the 
same  moment  that  the  two  disappear,  Mss.  Fletches  appears  on 
the  arm  of  the  third  usher,  Trimuins. 

Mrs.  Fletcher,  [ro  Triuiiins,  as  he  shows  her  into  the  first 
pew  left.]  You  know  Mrs.  Wolton,  of  course? 

Trimmins.  The  bride's  mother?  [Bows  in  affirmative. 

Mrs.  Fletcher.  When  she  comes,  won't  you  show  her  in 
here  with  me,  please?  [rnuiuiKS  bows  and  exits.  Mrs.  FLSrcHHX 
sits,  then  kneels  a  moment,  and  then  reseats  herself  with  a  touch  to 
the  trimming  of  the  waist  of  her  govm  somewhere.  Enter  Fanshaw 
vriih  Mrs.  Lorbiubr,  Johnstone  viiih  Kitty,  and  Triuuihs  with 
Ethel;  ladies  outside.     Ushers  exeunt  as  soon  as  guests  are  seated, 

Mrs.  Lorrimer.  [On  being  shown  into  the  first  pew  down  stage.] 
Is  this  the  farthest  front  you  can  seat  us?  [In  a  dissatisfied  tone. 

Fanshaw.  [Goes  of  right.]  This  is  the /roni  pew. 

Mrs.  Lorrimbs.  [Laugkingl]  Of  course,  so  it  is.  How  silly  of 
me!    [She  passes  to  the  end  of  the  pew  nearest  to  the  audience. 

Kitty.  [As  she  follows  into  the  pew,  to  Johnstone.]  Are  we 
Ute? 

Johnstone.  [Off  left.]  No,  you're  awfully  early.  [Truouns 
affright. 

Ethel,  [Following  into  pew.]  Oh,  I  say,  girls.  Isn't  that 
a  shame,  we're  early.  [The  three  women  are  standing  in  the 
pew;  tliey  all  turn  around  to  glance  back  into  the  church,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  filling  with  guests,  every  once  in  a  while  some 
one  being  seated  by  an  usher  in  one  of  the  pews  visible  to  the  audi- 
ence. After  a  glance  round,  the  three  sit  down.]  What  do  you  think 
of  Douglas  Rhodes  beii^  an  usher? 

Mrs.  Lorriubr.  Oh,  my  dear,  it  doesn't  take  these  men  long 
to  get  over  a  hopeless  passion ! 
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Kjm.  If  he  b  over  it. 

Gbrtruis.  Of  course  he's  over  it,  or  he  wouldn't  be  hefe, 
would  he? 

Mrs,  LoRRiUER.  Every  time  I've  tried  to  make  love  to  him,  he 
haaseemed  tonieawful1yinlovewithfaerBtiil.[I.awfA.  £nter£U«fto. 

Kitty.  I  was  wonderii^  this  morning  where  in  the  woiid 
Marion  met  Mr.  Fletcher? 

Ethel.  Perhaps  it  was  at  that  Christian  thing-a-may-g^ 
she's  interested  in. 

KiTTT.    You  mean  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assodatkm? 

Ethel.  Yes,  I'd  bet  on  it's  being  the  Young  Men's.  [Laughs. 

Mrs.  LOBRiUBit.  Oh,myde3r,youl[nowheisn'tthataortofa 
man  at  all.    He's  much  more  my  stylel 

Kitty.  Well,  you  know  none  of  us  ever  met  him  till  he  began 
to  go  to  the  Woltons.  [Enter  ushers  and  piesls.  A  new  selection 
is  started  on  Ihe  organ  and  all  half  rise  and  turn,  but  turn  back 
again  at  once  into  their  places  complacently. 

Ethel.  I  think  Marion's  been  getting  to  be  a  periect  stick 
anyway,  these  last  few  years,  with  all  the  plain  covered  books 
she  reads  and  all  her  "university  settlement"  stuff  in  the  slums, 
and  her  worldng-girls'  dubs  and  things.  But  that  makes  it  all 
the  funnier  for  her  to  marry  a  man  she's  really  not  known  very 
long,  don't  you  think  so? 

Gbrtrudb.  Where  did  he  come  from  anyway? 

Ethbl.  Everywhere — which  you  know  is  as  good  as  nowhere. 
He's  that  sort  of  a  man. 

Mrs.  LoRRniER.  Oh,  no,  his  family  comes  from  Vii^nia.  And 
he's  a  Harvard  man.  [Enter  Triuuins  with  guest  to  pew.]  Was 
in  the  fastest  set  there,  so  he  must  have  some  position!  [Laughs. 

Ethel.  And  he's  rich. 

Kitty.  But  Marion  wouldn't  marry  for  money. 

Ethel.  Then  why  is  she  manying  him? 

Mrs.  Lorsoibr.  1  don't  know.  I  think  she  must  be  in  love 
with  him. 

Ethel.  [With  a  laugh.]  Ha!  And  then  everyone  says  she's 
so  sensible!  [Door  slams.  Another  different  selection  u  started  ok 
the  organ  and  a  door  is  shut  off  stage.  The  three  women  all  half 
rise  and  turn  again. 

Kitty.  Here  they  come ! 

Gbrtrudb.  No,  not  yet.  [The  three  sit  again  vith  a  murmur  of 
disappointment. 
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GmTiiiiffi.  Well.  I  only  hope  Manon  will  be  happy, — she's 
taught  so  many  others  how  to  enjoy  the  best  of  life. 

Ethbl.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  sympathize  with  her  in  her 
philantbFO[HC  fads!  I  believe  in  being  charitable,  but  there's 
a  right  and  a  wrong  way! 

KiTTT.  [Quietiy.]  Yes,  I  don't  suppose  there's  a  fashionable 
subscription  list  in  town  that  hasn't  your  name  on  it 

Ethbl.  Not  one!  And  as  near  the  top  as  I  can  get. 

Mks.  Lokriubr.  [Leaning  oner  to  speak  to  Ethel.]  I  agree  with 
you! "  I  went  down  to  one  of  Marion's  working  women's  even- 
ing meetings — and,  really,  I  was  bored  to  death, 

Ethbl.  Isn't  the  church  trimmed  horribly;  loolcs  as  if  they 
did  it  themselves.  It  would  be  just  like  Marion  to  have  some 
silly  sentiment  about  it     [Organ  stops. 

KtiTT.  [Strongly.]  I  like  Marion  for  her  sentiment.  I  only 
hope  she  isn't  marrying  Fletcher  because  of  It,  in  the  hope 
that  she  will  make  his  life,  and  perhaps  have  to  spoil  her  own, 

Blanche.  [Leaning  over  and  speaking  to  the  three  women 
in  front.]  Doesn't  the  church  look  lovely! 

Ethel.   [Who  said  it  looked  horridly.]   Perfectly  lovely! 

Mks.  Lorsimbk.  Girls,  who  is  that  doddy  looking  creature? 

All.     [Turning  and  looking  back  into  the  ckurck.]    Where? 

Mrs.  Louuubr.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  aisle  with  a  last 
winter's  coat,  don't  you  see,  with  the  huge  sleeves! 

EiSBL.  Oh,  yes,  with  the  cheap  fur  trimming  and  the  mangy 
muff — who  is  it? 

Blanche.  Oh,  that!  It's  one  of  the  groom's  country  relatives. 

Mrs.  Lorrucer.  She  looks  it.  The  kind  that  gets  cards  only 
to  the  church.  [All  laugh.  They  rise  again,  excitedly,  showing  an 
increase  of  excitement  over  Ike  first  time  they  rose,  and  looking  back. 

Ethbl.    Are  they  coming? 

Blanche.  No —  [General  mttrmur  of  disappointment,]  It's 
the  bride's  mother.  [AU  sit  again.  Mhs.  Wolton  enters  on  Pie 
arm  of  Douglas.  She  is  very  handsomely  dressed  in  black  veleet 
and  white  lace.  She  is  shown  into  the  pea  with  Mrs.  Fletcbbr. 
They  exchange  gredings.  Douglas  exits,  at  the  same  time  (he 
Clergyu AN  enters  behind  the  chancel  rail  and  goes  back  behind  the 
palms,  Sfc.  Meanwhile  the  following  dialogue  is  taking  place. 

Mrs,  LORROfER.  [Leaning  over.]  You  mean  how  it  doesn't. 

Kittv.  [Half  Ivming  to  look  back.]  Susie  Printly's  Baltimore 
cousin  has  just  come  in — do  you  think  she's  a  beauty? 
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Ethel.  You  mean  that  tatfuUy  blonde  girl. 

Mrs. LoKRniER.  [Lattgkin^y.]  Yes, that's abe.  Fiftycentstb« 
small  bottle,  seventy-five  the  larger  nxel  [AU  Ikrte  JattcA.  Short 
pause. 

Ethel.    I  suppose  you've  beard  she's  engaged? 

Mks.  LORRIHER.  No,  towhomP 

Ethbl.   Oh,  only  an  American.    [Pause. 

Mbs-Lokriubk.  Weddings  always  give  me  a  homenckfeeliiiK. 
I  like  them  so. 

Kitty.  Well,  you've  had  your  share  of  them,  you  know. 

Mks.  Loruhbs.  Not  at  all.  I've  only  been  married  Iwke. 
Do  you  know  who  I  have  my  eyes  on  now? 

IOttt.    No,  who  is  it? 

Mks.  Lokkihbr.   Mr.  Dauisaitt 

Ethel.  What? 

Kitty.   You're  serious  ...  to  marry  turn. 

Mks.  LoKSuiBK.  Yes!  Everyone  will  tell  you  he's  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  world. 

Ethel.  But  my  dear,  that's  a  change  for  you!  How'll  you 
ever  get  him  into  the  divorce  court? 

Mks.  Lokkimek.  Nonsense!  I  don't  want  to.  Haven't  you 
heard  ...  my  house  in  Dakota's  for  sale.  I  doo't  belong  to 
the  Divorce  Club  any  more  ...  the  membership  is  getting 
entirely  too  mixed!  [Tkey  look  back  into  the  church  at  the  people. 
Mrs.  Woltoh  leans  over  to  Mrs.  Flefcber. 

Mks.Woltok.  I  am  so  nervous  I  could  almost  cry  out!  Oh,  1 
shall  be  so  relieved  ,  .  ,  really,  I  can't  tell  you  .  .  .  when 
the  ceremony's  over.  [Organ.  Weeding  march.  Flbtcebk  and 
his  poomsmon  enter  in  front  of  the  chancel  rails.  Guests  all  rise, 
showing  excitement  and  turning  half -vay  face  off  the  state,  loMni 
down  the  centre  aisle.  Mrs.  Wolton  and  Mrs.  Flbtcbbr  stand 
facing  the  altar.  Mss.  Flktcber  taies  Mrs.  Wolion's  orai 
affeciumately  and  holds  it  tight  in  friendly  sympathy.  The  faint 
sound  is  heard  of  boys'  and  men's  voices  singing  with  the  organ  the 
wedding  hymn.  AU  watch  off  the  stage,  as  if  folbrwing  the  slow 
moeement  of  a  procession  coming  up  the  aisle.  Meastwhile  the  /of- 
lowing  dialogue  occurs. 

Etbkl.    The  Trimmios  boys  are  the  second  ushers. 

Mrs.  Lorroibb.  Which  is  the  one  you  were  engaged  to? 

Ethel.  I  forget,  I've  flirted  with  them  both  so  long,  but  I 
think  it's  the  right  hand  one!    [The  head  of  the  wedding  pnn 
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MiiMR  oppean.  The  choristers  singing,  foliewed  by  the  six 
uihers,  Douglas  and  Fanshaw  leading,  foUoioed  by  four  brides- 
maids. The  bride  enters,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Ms.  Dawson;  the 
choristers  exit,  and  continue  singing  off  stage  softly  until  time  indi- 
cated for  them  to  stop.  The  bridesmaids  and  ushers  take  their 
places,  grouped  properly  about  the  chancel  steps.  Mabiok  stands 
at  the  centre  of  chancel  rail,  where  she  is  joined  by  Fletcher,  the 
groomsmen  standing  to  one  side  of  him.  Dawsom  stands  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Maxion.  The  Clergyman  has  come  forward  and 
stands  facing  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  chancel  railing.  The 
pieOs  open  their  prayer-books  tpith  a  flutter  of  the  leaves,  Masion 
gives  bouquet  to  Dawson.    Afusic  stops  for  a  moment.] 

Mrs.  LoRROiER.  Look!  do  you  see  how  charming  Mr. 
Dawson  appears  by  the  chancel  rails.  I  never  saw  him  in  a  more 
becoming  place,  and  if  it's  a  possiMe  thing  I  shall  make  a  rendez- 
vous to  meef  him  there  one  day!  [Music  begins  again  softly,  and 
accompanies  the  service.  At  first  it  is  heard  quite  distinctly  while  the 
Clergyman  is  going  through,  unheard,  the  first  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  A  short  pause  in  the  dialogue. 

Ethbl.  [Whispers  to  Kitty  and  Mrs.  Lorriuer.]  How  com- 
posed she  is. 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  [Whispering  back.]  One  would  think  she  was 
a  widow!  1  couldn't  do  better  myself!  [A  short  pause  in  the 
dialogue.  Clergyman  looks  up  and  raises  kis  voice  a  liMle,  address- 
ing  the  congregation  in  the  church  .  .  but  not  too  loud  so  as 

to  be  loo  evident. 

Clergyman.  "If  any  man  .  .  .  [A  door  is  shut  heavily  off 
stage.  At  sound  of  door  slam,  I>ouglas  exits  and  returns  after 
Jbannbttb's  entrance,  gping  directly  to  Mrs.  Wolton,  who  seems 
overcome.]  can  show  just  cause  why  these  two  persons  should  not 
lawfully  be  jcnned  together  .  .  .  [A  commotion  among  lite 
guests,  who  twn  away  from  the  altar,  to  look  back  into  the  church.] 
,  .  .let  him  now  speak.  [Douglas  goes  top  of  aisle,  to 
Mock  the  passage.]  or  else  hereafter  forever  hold  his 
peace.    .    ." 

JsANNffTTB  enters,  going  to  the  foot  of  the  chancel  steps,  cries 
"Stop!"  She  is  a  young  and  attractine  looking  woman,  fashionably, 
but  quietly  dressed.  All  in  the  church  are  dunned.  The  groom, 
turning,  sees  her,  and  starts,  but  controls  himself,  glaring  at  JSAIT- 
NBTTB.  Marion  gases  in  terror  and  horror  at  her;  her  bouquet 
drops  unnoticed  by  her.  Mrs.  Wolton  starts  to  leave  her  pew,  but  is 
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luld  back  oiid  persuaded  by  Mss.  Fletcheb  to  remain  guieily 
whereiheis.    Mr.  X^kwsos  steps  down  one  step  U>ward}siiSKKrTa, 

Dawson,  (ro  Jkannette.)    Who  are  you? 

J&ANNETTE.   [Wi^k  o  gestuTt  toward  Flbtcbsk.]  Ask  kiml 

Dawson.  What  right  have  you  to  intemipl  this  ceremony? 

Jkahnbtte.  [With  a  iesture  as  b^ore.]  Ask  kiml 

Fletcher.  She  has  n«  right!  IJEAmtBTiK  makes  an  exclama- 
tion of  denial  alottd, 

Marion.   Swear  that,  Ned,  swear  it  to  me  before  this  altar. 

Flbtchbr.  [Hesitates  a  moment.]  1  swear  it. 

Marion.  [To  Clbrgyuan.]  Go  on  with  the  ceremony. 
[Dawson  steps  back  to  his  place.  The  Clercyu  an  takes  up  kis 
prayer-book.    Jeannette  comes  up  one  0}  the  chancel  steps. 

Jeannettb.   Stop! 

Fletcbsr.  Is  there  no  one  here  to  put  this  woman  out?  [He 
speakstothegroomsmaH,  DAy/soiispeakslo¥AVSBAW,v!hoeKits,and 
immedialelyajterthemusic ceases.  MeamekilethefoUouringdialogue. 

Kitty.    Isn't  this  perfectly  awful!    I'm  going!    [Going. 

Ethel.  I'm  not.    I'm  going  to  stay. 

Mrs.  Lorrdcer.  There  may  be  something  we  can  do.  [Kim 
and  Gertrude  exeunt  with  several  of  the  other  guests. 

Clergyman.  [Fo  Jbannettk.]  Can  you  show  any  reason  why 
this  marriage  should  not  .    .     .  [IrUermpted. 

Jeannette.  [Interrupting^  1  can. 

Clergyuan.    Then  do  so. 

Jbannette.  /  wiU.  [She  exits  quickly.  Mrs.  Woltoh  goes 
to  the  two  bridesmaids  up  stage,  who  at  the  same  time  are  joined  by 
the  two  bridesmaids  down  stage.    Guests  go  out. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  [As  she  goes.]  Henry!  [D/lwsok  joins  them.] 
Take  them  into  the  choir-rooms,  please.  [She  motions  off  stage. 
Dawson  with  bouquet  exits.  Maids  exeunt.  As  they  go,  Mrs. 
Wolton  and  Douglas  meet  and  speak.  The  Clergyman  has 
been  speaking  to  Marion.  Ushers  urge  guests  to  leave  and  exeunt 
with  guests  after  JBANNBTTB  returns. 

Fletcher.  [To  Clergyman.!  1  say  that  woman  cannot  stop 
this  ceremony.    Go  on! 

Marion.  [To  Clergyman.]  You  heard  him  give  me  his  word 
.    .    .  go  on. 

Clergyman.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  the  church  does  not  allow 
me  to.    I  must  give  her  the  chance  to  prove  herself.   [Fletcher 
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speaks  to  his  Eracttuman,  ioavsTOSB,  who  exits  into  BMtry.  Atthe 
same  time  Jbannbttb  re-enters,  bringing  by  the  hand  a  small 
fkiid,  Edwakd,  aUk  her.  She  leads  him  straight  to  thefoot  of  the 
fhoMcel  steps,  and,  pointing  to  Flktcber,  speaks.  All  through  the 
rest  of  this  scene,  the  child  keeps  hold  of  the  skirts  of  the  mother 
.    .     .  standing  close  to  her  side. 

JSANNBTTB.  This  U  that  man's  child  .  .  .  and  mine.  [Mrs. 
LORRiuER  exUs;  also  Etbel.  Re-enter  Dawson  mthout  bouquO. 
Fletcher  speaks  to  the  Ci-ekgyuam.  Mrs.  Fletcher  leaves  the 
pea  and  joins  Mrs.  Woltoh.  Douglajs  joins  Mrs.  Lorrubr, 
and  all  the  guests  and  ushers  leave  the  church  quietly.  Marion 
starts  to  go  to  Mrs,  Wolton. 

Marion.  Mother! 

Jhannbitk  [Turning  and  facing  Marion.]  Ah!  .  .  .  you 
go  to  her,  in  what  must  be  the  greatest  sorrow  of  your  life  .  .  . 
well,  so  will  he  .  .  .  [With  her  arms  around  the  child.]  come  to 
me  when  he  be^ns  to  understand,  and  that's  why  I  am  here. 

Flbtches.  [7*0  Clerg yuan.]  Askher  for  proofs!  She  won't 
have  them!  It  is  a  question  of  her  word  or  mine,  and  surely 
there  can  be  no  such  question,  when  the  woman  is  that  sort  of 
thing!  [Turns  to  Marion.]  Marion!  [The  Clergtmam  goes  to 
jBANNffTTE,  up  stt^e,  wtth  whom  he  talks.  Marion  joins  Flbt- 
chbr,  and  they  come  down  the  steps,  but  she  does  not  look  at  htm. 
Mrs.  Wolton  starts  to  go  to  Marion.  Flbtchbr  stops  her. 

FIbtchbr.  [To  Mrs.  Wolton,]  No,  I  wish  to  apeak  to 
Marion  alone.  [Mrs.  Wolton  and  Mrs.  Flbtchbr  speak  to- 
gether up  stage.  Mrs.  Wolton,  turning  hack,  faints.  Dawson 
and  Mrs.  Fletcher  take  her  out. 

FtSTCHER.   [To  Marion.]    Do  you  despise  me? 

Mi^rjon.  I  can't  ...  I  love  you, 

Flbtcbsr.  1  didn't  deceive  you,  did  I?  You  will  remember 
I  confessed  that  before  we  met  my  life  had  not  been  fit  to  be 
lived  in  the  same  world  with  you. 

Marion,  1  know,  but  I  didn't  imagine  anything  so  bad  as 
this. 

Flbtchbr.  Yes,  I  realize  that  now,  as  it  is  only  once  I  have 
known  you  that  I  have  realized  how  low  I  was.  Yet,  Marion, 
this  sort  of  thing  exists  all  around  us;  I  am  not  the  only  one. 
.     .     .  [IrOerru^ed. 

Marion.    [Interru^ng.]  Don't — don't  try  to  excuse  it 

Flbtcbbr.  At  any  rate  ...  it  was  before  I  knew  you. 
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Mauoh.  [Looking  itfi  in  his  face  for  the  first  time,  slowly.] 
Since  you've  known  me  have  you  been  good  and  honest? 

F^jncBBR.  [Without  any  hesitation,  looks  back  at  her,  honestly.] 
Yes.  [They  hold  this  position  for  a  moment.  Clbxcyuan  Uaees 
Jbannbtte.    She  speaks  after  him,  fottowing. 

Jeannbtts.  This  is  not  legai  proof,  you  say? 

Clercyham.  It  isootBufiident. 

Jbaknbttb.  But  it's  moral  proof.  [MarioH  turtu  and  goes 
back  to  her  place  .  .  .  motions  Fletcher  to  fcUow.  He  does  so 
but  aimost  timidly.  Clexgyuan  turns  from  J  SAHHBTTe.]  Listen! 
So  long  as  he  remains  as  he  is,  there's  a  chance  that  the  worid 
won't  always  be  able  to  fling  my  boy's  shame  in  his  face.  And 
I  tell  you,  sir,  the  agony  she  would  suffer  now  is  nothing  .  .  . 
nothing  to  what  her  life  with  him  would  be.  And  think  what 
it  is  to  .  .  .  [Her  emotion  racks  her.]  watch  your  child,  your 
own  fle^  and  blood,  day  and  night,  all  its  life,  terror-stricken 
.  .  .  [She  controls  her  emotions.]  lest  you  find  some  trace  of 
hb  father  in  htm! 

Masiok.  [Turns  to  ClbrCTHAH.]  We  are  waiting. 

Clergyuan.    But  .     .     .  [Interruf^ed. 

Marion.  [Intermpiing.]  I  love  him;  I  am  not  wilting  to 
^ve  him  up  for  that  woman! 

Clergyuan.    But  she  swears  a  compact  of  marriage  was  made. 

Marion.  Has  she  proofs?  [Fletcher  glares  at  Jsamnettb; 
his  muscles  grow  rigid. 

Clbrgyuan.    No.    (Fletcher  rdaxes. 

Marion.  Very  well, — 1  have  his  word  gainst  hers, — that  is 
enough. 

Clergyman.  [To  Flbtcher.]  But  1  believe  you  do  not  deny 
the  child? 

Fletcher.    [Tenlatinely.]    Yes  .     .     .  yes,  I  do  deny  it. 

Marion.  [Quickly.]  This  man's  past,  air,  is  not  yours,  nor 
mine.  But  hb  present  does  belong  to  me,  and  his  future  shall 
be  mine  too,  to  make,  not  hers  to  mar. 

Flbtcher.  [Impatient.]  Come!  We've  lost  enough  time, 
let's  finish  this.  {Q.ergyuan  goes  to  his  proper  f^ace  behind  the 
chancel  rails. 

JEANHBTTB.  [Coming  up  one  of  the  chancel  steps.]  You  shall 
not  go  on  with  this  marriage. 

F^vETCHER.  [Ha^  angry.]  She  has  shown  what  she  is  by  the 
way  she  has  choeen  to  stop  it. 
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Jbannettb.  That's  a  cowardly  lie!  Anditwasonly  when  Isaw 
by  the  papers  that  my  letters  had  been  useless  that  I  decided 
to  humiliate  myself  in  this  way.  Do  you  think  I  would  so 
degrade  my  womanhood  for  the  sake  of  anything  on  God's 
earth,  butfMW  .  .  .  mychild?  [ro  Makion.]  Do  you  think  I 
could  do  anything  but  loathe  him!  .  .  .  [With  a  gesture  toward 
Fletcher. 

Marion.  But  I  love  him. 

JsANMETTE.  So  did  I  otux.  And  now  I'd  save  you  if  I  could 
from  all  I  know  you'll  have  to  suffer.    Once  you're  his,  he'll  tire 

Marion,  [/nferrti^'ng.]  You  forget  one  thing  ...  he  is 
gcnng  to  i^ace  a  wedding-ring  on  my  hand. 

Jeannette.  Well,  look  at  that!  \Sht  rips  her  glove  off  vio- 
lently,  and  shows  a  vieddini-ring.\  He  placed  it  there!  and  said 
he'd  take  me  to  a  church  and  make  our  compact  binding. 

Fletcher,  [Who  has  started,  frightened,  at  first,  has  controlled 
himself  and  speaks  with  intense  quiH.]  This  woman's  from  the 
streets.    She's  up  to  all  the  tricks. 

Jeahnettb.  [Outraged.]  How  dare  you!  I  am  not  what  he 
calb  me!  I  swear  that  here  in  this  holy  place.  He  dragged  me 
through  the  streets,  and  any  dirt  upon  my  skirts  his  feet  have 
left  there. 

Fletcher.  Be  dlent  [To  Clbbcyhan.]  If  you  will  not  finish 
the  service,  we  will  find  some  one  who  will. 

Makion.  (ro  Clbrcvhan.]  No,  I  irill  not  leave  here  till  we 
are  married.  I  will  not  insult  the  man  I  have  chosen  for  my 
husband  by  doubting  his  word  for  hers.  I  won't  believe  Iw 
made  her  what  she  is. 

Fletcher.  Marion! 

Masiok.  Ned!  [7"*  Clergyman.]  Go  on!  Go  on  with  the 
ceremony! 

Jeannettb.  You  shall  not  goon!  He's  done  his  best  to  make 
me  what  he  says  I  am  .  .  .  and  God  knows  he  might  have 
succeeded  .  .  .  [Emotion.]  but  for  my  boy's  sake  I  fought  the 
fight  for  honour  .  .  .  [Completely  controlling  her  emotion.] 
The  day  he  tricked  me  .  .  .  [WitkalookafscomatFixrrcBBR.] 
I  stood  before  him  as  pure  a  woman  as  you  stand  -now,  and 
since  he  left  me,  there  has  never  been  an  hour  when  I  couldn't 
look  straight  into  my  child's  eyes,  not  one  minute  I  couldn't 
feel  his  two  anns  about  my  neck  without  a  Judder. 
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FtETCBBR.  [More  angry.)   1  won't  stand  thisi 

jBANNBm.  [To  M&nON,  continuing  in  the  tame  key  and  lone 
as  her  former  speech  .  .  .  and  pleading.]  Don't  make  vows 
that  mil  take  away  this  innooent  boy's  name. 

Mariok.  You  must  answer  to  your  child  for  his  name  and 
honour. 

Flbtchbr.  [Enraged,  to  Jbamnette.]  If  you  don't  go  now 
I'll  .     .     .  [Slops  himself. 

Jbannbtts.  Before  God,  yours,  [To  Maiuom.]  mine,  .  .  . 
[Claspine  her  hands  on  her  breast.]  and  kis  God  [Widh  a  look  of 
scornful  warning  at  Flbtcher.],  that  man  is  his  father,  and  my 
husband. 

Fletcher.  [In  a  fearful  rage.]  You  lie!  [EnJer  Mrs.  WOLTON 
and  Mrs.  Flbtcher. 

Marion.      [Surprised  .     .     .  pained.]      Sh-h  ,     .     .  go  on. 

Jkannbtte.  [Coming  between  Marion  and  Fletcher,  she 
criesout  .  .  .  a  wild,  heart-broken,  desperate  cry.]  Nolyoushall 
not  write  Bastard  on  the  forehead  of  my  childl 

Flbtcher.  [Beside  kimseff.]  By  God!  [He  strikes  jBiiSVsm 
a  blow  .  .  .  which  sounds.  .  .  .  Marion  cries  out  and 
recoils.  The  two  mothers  step  forward  with  exclamations  of  fright 
and  anger.  Dawson  comes  from  the  choir,  brought  by  the  sound  of 
the  cry,  and  goes  to  Marion.  Jeannette  falls  when  struck.  The 
child  clings  with  both  arms  about  its  mother's  waist. 

Marion.  [After  a  moment,  drawing  in  a  long  breath,  to  Flsx- 
CHSR.)  Coward  1  [Her  uncle  takes  a  step  forward  to  her. .  .  . 
he  carries  her  wedding  bouquet.  She  seites  it  from  him  and  dashes  it 
at  the  feet  of  Flbtcher,  and  then,  throwing  back  her  head  with 
an  expression  of  scorn,  turns  from  him,  takes  the  arm  of  her  uncle 
with  determination,  and  goes  down  the  chancel  steps  out  of  the  church. 
FtBTCHBR  stands  crestfallen.  Mrs.  Wolton  and  Mrs.  FtsrcHER 
look  at  each  otker,  horrified,  speechless. 
Cdstain, 


ACT  III. 

ScBNB.  The  IStrary  at  the  Woltons.  A  handsomely  and  luxuri- 
ou^y  furnished  room,  somewhat  disarranged  by  the  prepara- 
Hans  for  the  weddii^.  It  is  here  thai  the  wedding  presents  are 
displayed;  along  the  two  sides  and  partly  across  the  end  are  placed 
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long  and  narrow  improvised  tables,  covered  viitk  all  sorts  of  gifts — 
silver,  glass,  ^c.  Sfc.    There  are  five  piano  lamps  grouped  together 
at  the  upper  corner  of  Uibk.  There  are  faded  fiawers  about. 
TiMB.    The  following  day. 

DiSCOVERBD.  Mrs.  Lorruiex  at  left  of  table,  a  maid  and  man 
servant  are  busy  wrapping  up  and  addressing  some  of  the  wedding 
presents. 

Mrs.  Lorriubr.  {Who  has  just  finished  writing  an  address  on  a 
parcel.]    This  is  one  to  go  by  express,  Howes. 

Sebvamt.  [Taking  it.]  Yes,  in'm.  [Placing  U  lo  one  side 
where  are  inkers  tied  up  and  addressed.]  Beg  pardon,  tn'm, 
but  it's  a  great  pity  Miss  Marion  should  loae  a  husband  and 
all  the  wedding  presents  as  well. 

Mrs.  LoiUtniSR.  Oh,  it  isn't  always  a  pity,  Howes,  to  loae  a 
husband — it's  very  often  a  very  good  thing.  [Maid  paes  Mrs. 
LORRiuEK  another  parcel  to  address,  which  she  does — copyingfrom 
a  card  which  the  maid  gives  her  with  the  parcel.     Maid  exits. 

Servakt.  [Giving  Mrs.  Lorriusr  a  visiting  card.]  This  is 
the  address,  m'm — still,  i(  you'll  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  Mrs. 
Lorrimer — if  it  was  me,  I'd  keep  the  presents  just  by  way  of 
a  kind  of  consolation.    [She  and  the  Servant  tie  up  another  box. 

Mrs,  Lorrtuer.  [Addressing.]  Ah,  but  you  see  their  aasoda- 
tions  would  be  painful.  I  have  had  two  husbands  and  I  have 
each  time  moved  out  of  the  house  I  occupied  with  each  on  the 
day  after  losing  him. 

Servant.  You  know  what  trouble  is,  m'm,  to  have  lost  two 
husbands.  Grippe,  m'm?  {Giving  her  another  parcel.  Howsa 
to  tai^  up  stage. 

Mrs,  Lorroieb,  Not  exactly.  Another  kind  of  epidemic. 
The  law,  Howes.  [Howxs  gives  parcel.  Mrs.  Lorrihsr  addresses 
it  from  a  visiting  card.    Enter  Maid  with   Etbel  and  Fan- 

SBAW. 

Maid.  I  will  tell  Miss  Wolton.  [Exit.  Fanskaw,  Ethel  and 
Mxs.  LORKiMBR  greet  each  other. 

Fanshaw.  How  do  you  do?  [Shakes  hands.  Mrs.  LORRnfER 
motions  with  her  head  a  dismissal  to  the  Servant,  and  he  gets  boxes 
atid  goes  ouL 

Ethbl.  [Goes  to  at^a  and  sits.]  Do  you  think  Marion  vnll 
see  us? 
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Mrs.  Lorrimek.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  She  b  with  ber 
mother. 

Ethel.    You  don't  mean — 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  Yes,  but  she  isn't  a  bit  like  she  was  yester- 
day. She's  (Tying  like  a  child,  poor  thing, — what  ^e's  gone 
through! 

Fanshaw.  Have  you  seen  the  papers?  [Has  large  bundU  cf 
them. 

Mrs.  Loriuhbb.    No. 

Fanshaw.  It's  in  all  of  them,  and  some  have  big 
pictures. 

Ethel.  Yes,  my  dear,  whh  all  of  us  in.  Marion  in  a  low- 
necked  dress.    You're  a  sight,  but  my  picture's  rather  good. 

Fansbaw.  \Wfu>  has  gotten  papen  from  coat-tail  pocket.} 
Perhaps  you'd  like  to  see  them. 

Mrs.  LoRRiMBR.  No,  no;  put  them  away  quick.  I'll  see  them 
home.  I  take  every  blessed  paper.  (Fansbaw  up  to  foUe  vhere 
he  puts  hat  aiut  papers, 

F.THgi.  What  are  you  doing — sending  back  wedding  presents? 
[Crosses. 

Fanshaw.  Oh,  I  say,  is  that  necessary? 

Ethel.  I  don't  believe  I  would;  there  are  lots  of  things  she's 
been  dying  to  have. 

Mxs.  LoRRiilBR.   My  dear  Ethel! 

Fansbaw.    Yes,  why  couldn't  s' 
— er — any  old  thing  with  some  of  them — I  mean  those  she 
wants?    [Turns  up,  looking  at  presents  on  table. 

Mrs.  Lx>lUtUiBR.  Well,  there  are  some  things  I  should  think 
she'd  be  glad  to  send  back.  After  all,  twelve  dozen  oyster 
forks  are  too  many  for  a  small  family  like  a  newly  manied 
couple. 

Ethel.  How  many  sugar  spoons  did  she  get? 

Mrs.  Losrdier.  Thirteen,  which  to  say  the  least,  is  an  un- 
lucky number  .  .  .  [Jiuej,  puis  arm  about  Ethel  and  comes 
l^t.\  and  there's  that  bankrupt  stock  of  piano  lamps.  [Crosses  to 
sofa;  sits  on  sofa  with  Ethhu  Fansbaw  comes  dovm. 

Ethel.  [Haif  laughing.]  That's  true!  By  the  way,  have 
you  sent  back  Mrs.  Bayley's  presents  yet? 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.    Yes,  why? 

Ethel.  Go  on,  tell  her,  Fanshaw.  [Rises  and  gpes  to  cenfK. 
ft^RS.  LoBRiUBR  and  Fansbaw  sit  <m  sofa. 
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Fanshaw.  {Laughing.]  Oh,  it's  nothing,  only  I  sent  it  to 
Mrs,  Bayky  myself  three  Christmases  ^o  as  a  philopene.  I 
suppose  she  thought  I  wouldn't  remember,  but  site  foc^t  both 
our  initials  are  marked  on  the  bottom. 

Etbbl.  [At  table,  examtning  presenis.  Laughing.\  Yes,  my 
dear,  and  Marion  found  them.  People  really  ought  to  be  ntoie 
careful. 

Mks.  Lokrihbr.  Think  of  a  woman  with  all  Mrs.  Bayley's 
money —  [Interru^ed. 

Ethel.  My  dear,  it  is  the  rich  who  do  these  sort  of  things. 
Every  year  all  my  second-hand  Christmas  cards  and  calendars 
come  from  my  wealthiest  friends!  And  there's  that  thic^;^ — 
[lAfting  a  vase.\  Isn't  it  hideous?  I  don't  know  who  sent  it, 
but —    [InUnupUd. 

Mbs.  Lorbiubr.    I  do. 

Ethel.     [Innocentiy.]     WhoP 

Mrs.  Lokrihbr.  1  did. 

Ethbl.  Good  gradous.  [Laughs.]  1  assure  you  I  haven't 
any  taste.    [Etbbl  dmm  centre.   Fanshaw  rises. 

Fanshaw.  No,  not  a  bit  [Goes  back  of  sofa  and  up  U>  table. 
Ethel  up  stage  by  table. 

Etbel.  How  many  presents  did  Marion  get,  anyway?  [Look- 
ing among  the  things  on  the  table. 

Mbs.  LORRIHBR.  I  don't  know.  [Saliricaiiy.]  I  didn't  count 
them. 

Ethel.  I  don't  believe  she  got  very  many — Marion  has  always 
taken  up  so  many  poor  people.  I'm  sure  I  never  can  tell  what 
she  sees  in  them !    (Ethel  crosses  right  of  table. 

Mrs.  Lorruibr.  Oh,  yes,  Ethel,  I  know  how  you  choose  your 
friends.  The  other  day  I  beard  you  were  running  after  the 
Lloyds — that  settk^  it,  I  said — they  are  either  going  to  have  a 
box  at  the  Opera  this  year,  or  give  a  series  of  dinners,  or  a  big  ball. 
Ethel  knows  what  she's  atx>ut. 

Fanshaw.  Exactly — Ethel  knows  her  bu^ness,  but  you  left 
out  one  thing — they  have  the  best  cook  in  town,  too. 

Ethel.  [Tiding  up  a  box  with  a  large  silver  fish  knife  in  it.] 
Who  gave  her  this  fish  knife? 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  """he  Conrads,  didn't  they.  .  .  [Ethel 
btirsts  out  laughing. 

Ethel.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  If  that  isn't  appropriate!  You  know 
the  old  man  Conrad  made  all  his  money  out  of  imitation  sardines! 
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Fansbav.    And  very  bad  imitations,  too. 

Mrs.  Lorriuek.  Well,  if  I  could  m^ce  as  much  as  Conrad,  I'd 
be  willii^  to  imitate  codfish! 

Ethkl.  [Takes  up  a  stuail  box  at  vMck  she  has  been  looktHg.] 
Here's  my  present.  I  might  as  well  take  it  home  with  me  and 
save  you  the  trouble.  [Puis  U  in  her  pocket.  She  loohs  at  siloer 
hand-^ss. 

Mrs.  LoRMMER.  [Dr^y.]  Thank  you!  Was  that  your  present 
in  a  Tiffany  box — a  small  diamond  [un? 

Ethbl.    Yes,  wasn't  it  sweet? 

Mrs.  Lorrihbr.  Rather.  I  saw  those  pins  marked  down  at 
Wanamaker's  Christmas  time. 

Ethel.  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  tell  Marion.  [Re-*nler 
Maid. 

Maid.  Mrs.  Wolton  will  be  down  at  once,  madam — 
[Maid  exits  at  back,    Fanshaw  crosses  to  labk. 

Ethsl.  [Who  goes  back  to  Mrs.  Lorrihbr.]  Wasn't  it  awful 
yesterday — in  the  church!    [Crosses. 

Mrs.  Lorsiusr.  [With  a  sigh.]  Awful.  [Rises  and  crosses  to 
centre. 

Ethbl.  [Kneeling,  with  one  knee  on  the  sofa.]  StQl,  I  will  say 
one  thing,  I've  always  been  dying  to  have  it  happen. 

Mrs.  Loerdier.   Ethel!    What  a  little  beast  you  are. 

Famsbaw.  Oh,  she  didn't  mean  to  Marion  particulariy.  Did 
you,  Ethel? 

Ethbl.  No;  if  I  had  my  choice  I'd  rather  see  it  happen  to 
Kitty;  she's  always  pretending  she's  so  sincere  and  all  that 

Mrs.  Lorbubr.   Marion  is  well  rid  of  a  man  tike  Retcher. 

Ethbl.  Oh,  I  don't  know — I  believe  I'd  take  him  to-morrow 
if  be  asked  me. 

Mrs.  Lorrihbr.  Well,  I  wish  he  would — it  would  serve  you 
just  i^ht. 

Fanshaw.  Oh,  but  you  couldn't,  to-morrow,  even  if  he  did 
ask  you — you  forget. 

Etbel.  Oh,  of  course  I  did.  My  dear,  I  meant  to  tell  you 
when  I  came  in  that  I'm  announcing  my  eng^  ment  to-day. 

Mrs.  Lorrihbr.  Good  gracious,  to  whom? 

Ethbl.    To  Mr,  Fanshaw. 

Mrs.  Lorriker.  Good  heavens.  Allow  me  to  condole — 
[Crosses  to  Fanshaw.]  I  mean  congratulate  you.  And  so  you're 
.  going  to  be  married !   [Ethbl  crosses.   They  shake  hands. 
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Ethel.  Oh,  no,  only  engaged  for  a  little  while, — ^just  for  fun. 
IMrs.  Woltoh  enters. 

MttSi  WoLTOM.  Good  morning;,  Ethel.  I'm  going  to  ask  you 
to  exctiae  MaHon.   She  isn't  seeing  any  one  this  morning. 

Etbbl.  I  understand — of  course — give  her  my  love  and  tell 
her  not  to  mind — every  one's  on  her  side  and, — she  looked  per- 
fectly lovely.  Tell  her  she  had  the  prettiest  wedding  dress  anyway 
of  the  season,  {She  goes  to  kiss  Mrs.  W(H.toh,  who  draws  back. 
Both  Mss.  WoLTON  and  Mrs.  Lorrwer  are  aghast  at  ihefiippant 
manner  <^  Ethel.  Etbbl  raUes  h^  eyebrows,  shrugs  her 
shouid^s.]  Good-bye,  good-bye.  Come  along,  Fanshaw. 
\ExU. 

Fakshaw.  [Crossing  to  Mrs.  Wolton.]  Oh,  Mrs.  Wolton, 
don't  mind  Ethel.  She  doesn't  mean  what  she  sounds  like.  She 
never  does  mean  what  she  sounds  like.  Besides,  she's  a  little 
rattled  this  morning.    You  see  she's  engaged  ^ain. 

Mrs.  Wolton.   Engaged? 

Fanshaw.     Yes,  not  to  Johnny.     I'm  it.     [Ethel  re-enters. 

Ethel.   Come  along,  Fanshaw. 

Fanshaw.  All  r^ht,  I'm  coming.  [Takes  up  hat  and  papers. 
Ethel  motions  for  him  to  leave  papers — he  does  so  and  exits 
wilh  Ethel. 

Mrs.  Lorrdibr.   How  is  Marion? 

Mrs.  Wolton.  In  the  same  extraordinary  frame  of  mind — 
I'm  afraid  she'll  be  ill, 

Mrs.  Lorrdier.  Vou  mean,  so  composed? 

Mrs.  Wolton.  Yes,  so  hard — she  hasn't  shed  a  tear — the  only 
person  she's  at  all  human  mth  is  that  poor  creature  upstairs. 
And  you  know  she's  sent  for  him. 

Mrs.  LoRBDfER.    [Surprised.]    She's  going  to  see  him? 

Mrs.  Wolton.  She  insists  upon  doing  so. 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  I  wonder  why?  I  never  want  to  see  any  of 
my  husbands  again — [Crosses  to  Mhs.  Wolton.]  after  they've 
once  disappointed  me. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  I  suspect — I  don't  know — Marion  refuses  to 
talk  about  it,  but  her  sending  for  this  Mrs. — er — Miss — er — dear 
me,  1  don't  know  what  to  call  her — but  you  know  who  I  mean 
— i  think  Marion  has  an  idea  she  can  help  her  to — er — 
[She  hesitates. 

Mrs.  Loruubr.  You  don't  mean  to  marry  Fletcher?  [Mrs. 
Woltoh  nods  her  head.  Increduhusly.]    She  still  wants  to? 
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Mks.  Wolton.  Anything  (or  her  child's  future. 

Mrs.  LoRKiHSR.  [Very  seriously  re/Ucling.]  Well,  I  can  under- 
stand that.  [She  rouses  herself  and  finishes  in  her  old  manner.] 
But,  my  dear,  I  can  sympathize  with  her,  too,  poor  thing.  I 
know  what's  before  her — you  see,  both  intne  were  brutes. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  [Rises  and  crosses  to  Mks.  Ix>utiiaw.]  Will 
you  mind  if  I  say  something  very  frank  to  youP 

Mks.  Lomuubr.  [TenUitively.]  WeU — frank  thii^  are  always 
disagreeable, 

Mrs.  Wolton.  Anyway,  I  am  going  to  run  the  risk.  You  know 
you  are  considered — rather — er — 

Mrs.  Lorriher.    J  suppose  you  want  to  say  heartless? 

Mrs.  Wolton.  Oh,  no! 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  Well— then  frivdous — 

Mks,  Wolton.  Yes — perhaps — and — a  (ew  other  things — 
but  you  aren't. 

Mrs.  Lorrwbr.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  No,  you're  not. — These  qualities  are  all  only 
on  the  surface.  [BoA  sit  on  sofa.]  They  are  the  rouge  and 
powder  of  your  character — underneath,  I  believe  you  are  plain 
and  sincere. 

Mrs.  LoKRmBK.  [Laughing.]  I'm  not  so  mad  about  beii^ 
[dain,  but  sincere  I  would  like  to  be. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  It's  your  wretched  luck  in  your  married  life 
that  has  made  you  what  you  are ! 

Mrs.  Lorriher.  [Sincerely,  fwM  much  feeling,  and  almost 
breaking  down]  You're  righL  It  was  a  case  of  hardening  my 
heart  and  laughir^  in  the  world's  face,  or — or  having  it  laugh  in 
mine  perhaps. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  What  you  need  now  as  you  did  in  the  begin- 
ning is  a  good  husband — like  mine  was. 

Mrs.  Lorriher.  Good  men  don't  grow  on  buriies,  and  besides, 
good  men  don't  seem  to  care  about  me. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  I  know  just  the  man,  and  I  believe  he's  been  in 
love  with  you  for  years,  though  he  may  not  know  it  hioiaelf! 
[Mrs.  L(»RniBR  looks  at  her  questioningly.  Mrs.  Wolion  goes 
to  her  and,  putting  her  arm  around  her  neck,  whispers  in  her  ear.] 
I  want  you  for  a  sister-'m-\aw. 

Mrs.  Lorriher.    [Embarrassed,  fdeased.]  Mrs.  Wolton! 

Mrs.  Wolton.  Call  me  "Laura,"  and  I  shall  feel  as  if  matters 
had  progressed  a  little.     [Enter  Dav/sos— suddenly  and  un- 
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Ceremoniously.     Both  women  start  slightly  and  exchange  a  quick, 
copert,  meaning  glance.    Rise. 

Dawson.  Ah,  Laura — I  attended  to  that  for  you  at  once. 
Has  sbe  come? 

Mbs.  Wolton.  Yes,  she's  upstairs. 

Dawson.  Good.  IMhs.  Lorrihbr  coughs.]  Mrs,  l..oiTinier 
—  [Shaking  her  hand.]  I  have  followed  you  here — they  told  me 
at  your  house. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  [Raiker  hopefully.]  You  want  to  see  Mrs. 
IxMTimer? 

Mrs.  Lorrdibr.  [Very  quickly,  aside  to  Mrs.  Wolton  with 
humour.]    Say  "Emily" — that  may  help  a  little,  too! 

Mrs.  W(M,ton.  You  want  to  see  Emily? 

Dawson.  [A  momentary  surprise  at  the  name.]  Emily,  sweet 
name — er — yes,  if  you  will  allow  me,  alone.  [Goes  right,  lakes 
out  handkerchief,  and  mops  brow. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  AloneJ— very  well!  [Aside  to  Mks.Lobsuibk.] 
I'd  no  idea  it  would  come  so  soon.    It  mustbetAo^ 

Mrs.  Lorruibr.   [Blushing.]    No,  no,  it's  something  else — 
[Believing  though  thai  it  is. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  [Still  aside.]  One  thing  delights  me,  you're  as 
much  in  love  as  he  is —    [Aloud.]    Good-bye,  Emily. 

Mrs.  Lorrdisr.  [Aloud,  with  emfAasis.]  Gocxl-by,  Laurat 
I  Mrs.  Wolton  exits. 

Dawson.  Mrs.  Lorrimer—  [Crosses  centre.]  1  want  to 
q>eak  to  you  on  a  matter  of  the  greatest  privacy. 

Mrs.  LoRUUBR.  Yes.    [Very  guielly. 

Dawson.  You  are  the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  can 
help  me. 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  [Seriously.]  I  consider  that  a  true  compli- 
ment, Mr.  Dawson. 

Dawson.  I  hesitate  because  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  the 
right  to  ask  you  to  share  my  secret  with  me. 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  fnw you  that  r^ht. 

Dawsok.  You  will  help  me  at  no  matter  what  inconvenience 
to  yourself? 

Mrs,  Lorriuer.  Yes — but  I  may  not — er — condder  it  an 
"inconvenience"  to  myself.    [Smiling. 

Dawson.  Very  well  then — the  terrible  trouble  of  yesterday 
is  not  the  only  calamity  that  may  happen  to  my  sister  and 
her  daughter. 
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Mrs.  Lorkuek.  {Rising — surprised,  disappointed,  but  sHB 
affected  seriously  by  kis  serious  manner.]  It  is  of  them  you  wish 
to  apeak  to  me? 

Dawsok.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Losrdier.  It  is  for  them  you  wish  my  help? 

Dawson.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Lorruibr.  [Wilk  one  sigh,  dismisses  her  disappointment 
and  holds  out  her  hand— crosses  to  right  of  table.]  It  is  yours  for 
the  asldi^. 

Dawson.  Thank  you!  [Presses  her  hand.]  Mr.  Wolton 
killed  himself  to  escape  being  convicted  of  a  crime.  [Sits  left 
t^  table. 

Mrs.  LoRRniER.  [Withdrains  her  hand  slowly  from  his,  and 
v^asperi  in  tremulous  surprise  and  horror.]   Whatll! 

Dawson.  He  had  misappropriated  funds  entrusted  to  his 
care, — exposure  became  inevitable — you  know  the  rest. 

Mrs.  Loreimer.   But  Marion,  Mrs.  Wolton? 

Dawson.  They  know  nothing! 

Mrs.  LOKRWEB.  Nothing!  [Looks  punied.]  But  how — 

Dawson.  The  night  of  the  catastrophe,  Fletcher  amtounced 
his  enga^roent  to  Marion,  and  claimed  his  right  to  bear  a 
share  of  the  family's  trouble.  I  todc  him  at  his  word  by  a^ng 
him  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  future  wife's  name  and  honour 
irith — money! 

Mrs.  LoutniBK.  And  he  did! 

Dawson.  Yes — willingly!  He  was  splendid  that  night. 

Mrs.  LORRDiER.  That's  why  you  suddenly  became  his  cham- 
{»onI 

Dawson.  Yes,  I  couldn't  believe  the  tales  against  him,  when 
be  had  proved  his  love  for  Marion  by  such  a  big  act  of 
generosity. 

Mrs.  LORSOfES.    He  knows  everything? 

Dawson.    Everythii^,  that  same  n^ht. 

Mrs.  LoRROtEK.  And  he  has  never  breathed  a  word? 

Dawson.  That  was  only  natural  up  to  yesterday,  but  now 
—  [Interrupted. 

Mrs.  LORRWER.  He  doesn't  threaten  to  tell? 

Dawson.  He  does,  unless  Marion  marries  him.  He's  mad 
about  her.  The  good  in  him  has  loved  her  up  to  now;  now 
I    it's  the  devil  in  him.    He's  not  the  same  man! 

Mrs.  Lorreuer.  And  what  do  you  want  me  to  do? 
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Dawson.   Advise  me. 

Mbs.  LoRRiifES.  I?  Advise  yov2 

Dawson.   Yes.    Shall  we  tell  Marion? 

Mrs.  LoRKtMBR.   About  her  father? 

Dawson.  Yes. 

Mrs.  LoRRiUES.  No,  no!    Not  if  we  can  help  it! 

Dawson.  But—    [Interrupted. 

Mrs.  LoRRUiER.  And  Fletcher  must  be  paid  every  cent  be 
gave. 

Dawson.  Not  easily  done.  Of  course  you  will  understand 
I  have  nothing;  what  I  had  went  at  the  first,  and  I  shall  need 
all  my  income  now  for  Laura  and  Marion. 

Mrs.  Lorroier.   You  will  borrow  this  money  in  your  name. 

Dawson.  I  have  no  security.  [A  moment's  pause;  both  think 
— rise. 

Mbs.  Lorriuer.    Do  you  carry  a  life  insurance?   [Crosses  left. 

Dawson.  Yes,  quite  a  heavy  one. 

Mrs.  LORRiMEK.  Why  not  borrow  on  your  life  insurance  this 
sum? 

Dawson.  [Pleased.]  Of  course,  of  course  I  What  a  fool  I've 
been  not  to  think  of  that!  How  clever  you  are!  But  again, 
it  must  be  borrowed  privately  for  many  reasons.  [A^in  a 
moment's  pause,  wkUe  both  think. 

Mrs.  Lorrimkr.  [Skewine  decision  and  determination.]  I 
think  I  know  someone. 

Dawson.  Who? 

Mrs.  Lorrdibx.  Don't  ask  me  till  I've  seen  him  and  found 
out — I  will  go  now — [Crossing  up  centre.] — at  once,  and  make  a 
beginning,  and  you  must  go  to  Fletcher  and  keep  him  from  com- 
ing here. 

Dawson.  That  won't  be  necessary,  for  surely  Marion  wouldn't 
see  him. 

Mrs.  Lorrdibr.  On  the  contrary  she  has  sent  for  himi 

Dawson.  [Astonished.]  She  isn't  still  in  love  with  kirn!  I'll 
go  to  him  and  say  I've  come  to  talk  buaness;  I  think  that's 
the  best  way  to  put  it. 

Mrs.  LoXRDfBR.  Yes,  and  now,  go  tight  away! 

Dawson.  [With  a  world  of  appreciation  and  sentiment  in  his 
voice  and  manner.]    Without  thariking  you? 

Mrs.  Lorriker.  Yes,  please,  because  I  don't  want  you  to 
thank  me  in  a  hurry — I  want  you  to  take  a  good  long  time  over 
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it.  [A  momttU's  pause;  they  look  at  each  other.  Dawson  mxei 
her  hand,  halj  shamefacedly,  and  kisses  it.  He  starts  for  hat,  tMth 
he  placed  on  table  as  he  entered. 

Mks.  LoRRiUER.  [Drawing  kim  back — halfsh^y.]  Oh — answer 
me  jUBt  one  question.     .     .     . 

Dawson.  A  dozen. 

Mrs.  Lorkiher.  What  have  you — a  nice  man— I  mean — a 
man  like  you.    .    .    [Interrupted. 

Dawson.  [Interrupting.]    What  kind  of  a  man? 

Mrs.  Lorriuek.  A  "nice"  man — you  are  a  nice  man,  aren't 
you?    [Smiling  swe^y  and  rather  archly  at  him. 

Dawson.  [Eit^rrassed.]  Well — I — I'm  airatd  I  shall  have 
to  leave  the  answer  with  you — am  I? 

Mrs.  Lorrdiek.  Yes,  I  think  you  are — and  why  have  you 
never  married? 

Dawson.  Well,  you  see,  some  people  marry  so  often,  some 
others  of  us  don't  marry  at  all,  just  to  strike  a  sort  of  balance! 

Mrs.  LoRBiiiER.  [laughing^  That's  mean  of  you  to  aay  to 
me!    Come,  answer  my  question  honestly. 

Dawson.  Well,  I've  only  known  one  woman  in  the  world  who 
wouldn't  boiB  me. 

Mrs.  Lorrubr.  There  are  such  thii^  as  happy  marriages, 
aren't  there? 

Dawson.  I  should  like  to  risk  one,  only — [He  hesitates  and 
stops. 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.   This  "one  woman  in  the  world?" 

Dawson.  Oh,  she's  absurd,  impossible! 

Mrs.  Lorriubr.   Why?  .    .    , 

Dawson.    She  wants  to  divorce  all  her  husbands. 

Mrs.  Lorrihsr.   Well,  but  don't  give  her  a  chance! 

Dawson.    Eh,  what? 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  Don't  give  her  a  chance — any  reason. 

Dawson.   By  George!  I  never  thought  of  that. 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.    [Delighted.]    You  stupid! 

Dawson.  [DeHgkted.]    Don't  you  know  who  I  mean? 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.   [Very  sdf-consdously.]    No — how  should  I? 

Dawson.  Can't  you  guess? 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  I  don't  want  to  guess,  1  want  to  know  for 
certain. 

Dawson.  You  are  "the  only  woman  in  the  world!"  [He  bows 
loa  b^ore  her,  his  ri^  arm  bent,  his  hand  on  his  chest. 
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Mes.  LoBsniBR.  [Takes  his  arm.]  Well,  I  am  ready  to  run  the 
risk  if  you  are.  [Mrs.  Lobkimer  and  Dawson  cross  right.]  But 
now  we  mustn't  lose  any  more  time — take  a  cable-car;  I  will,  it'll 
be  quicker  than  a  cab.  Perhaps  you  won't  approve  of  cable-cars 
for  me,  though.  They  are  the  most  emotional  mode  of  conve- 
nience I've  ever  tried. — This  morning,  in  two  curves  I  sat  in  three 
men's  laps! 

Dawson.  Ah.  [laughint.]  Don't  let  those  curves  get  to 
be  a  habit,  or  I'll  sue  the  company  for  alienating  your  affections. 

Mrs.  Lorrdier.  [Laughing.]  Come!  [Takes  his  arm  again 
and  thty  meet  Marion,  who  enters. 

Marion.  [As  she  comes.]  Tired  out,  Emily?  [Dawson  goes 
up  stage  to  door. 

Mrs.  Lorrubr.  Tired!  I  never  felt  so  rested  in  all  my  life! 
1  haven't  tied  up  very  many.  [With  a  look  and  gesture  toward  the 
table  of  presents.]  I've  been  interrupted — and  now  you  must 
excuse  me  for  a  little  while,  but  I'll  come  back  and  do  some  more. 

Dawson.  I'll  go  at  once —  [To  Marion.] — an  errand  for 
Emily — Mrs.  Lorrimer.  [Emphasis  oh  the  name  and  a  meaning 
look.]  Good-bye —  [Going.  Both  women  say  "Good-bye,"  but 
Mrs.  Lorriher  follows  him.  Marion's  back  is  turned.  Mrs. 
Lorrimer  quickly  gives  Dawson  a  large  bunch  of  violets  sh^  carries 
in  exchange  for  a  small  rose-bud  he  wears  in  his  button-hole.  He 
cannot  get  it  into  his  coaL  There  is  amused  confusion.  Mariok 
Ivms  and  Dawson  quickly  exits.  Mrs.  Lorrimer  down  l^t  t^ 
table. 

Marion.  [Right  of  toUe.)  It's  like  the  death  of  someone,  bn't 
it?  This  is  the  death  of  my  marriage,  and  these  gifts  are  its 
clothes. 

Mrs.  Lorrimer.    Has — er — she  gone? 

Marion.    No— she's  waiting  up  in  my  room. 

Mrs.  Lorhiubr.  What  for? 

Marion.  [Quietly.]  I  mean  to  make  him  marry  her  if  I  can, 
here,  to-day. 

Mrs.  Lorrimer.    [Doub^uUy.]    Do  you  think  you  (;an? 

Marion.  If  he  loves  me,  I  think  so.  I  shall  a^  him  to  prove 
his  love  by  doing  the  one  honourable,  honest  thing  there  is  for 
him  to  do.    [To  sitfa. 

Mrs.  Lorrdibr.  You  believe  in  this  woman? 
'    Marion.  He  has  fvactically  acknowledged  that  what  she  says 
is  true. 
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Mrs.  LORsniBR.    [Tenderly.]    And  you,  dear,  and  your  love 

—  [Crones  to  Marion.  InierrupUd. 

Marion.  My  love— for  Aim.  [SUs  on  soJa.\  The  blow  he 
strudi  Jeanoette  fell  on  my  heart  and  killed  my  love.  A  man 
who  would  strike  a  woman  will  do  most  anything, — and  think 
where  he  did  it,  and  whyt  Because  she  was  pleading  and  fighting 
for  the  rights  of  his  child! 

Mrs.  Lorrwer.    I  am  glad,  dear,  you  can  take  it  ao  calmly. 

Marion.  [Caimly.]  Oh,  no,  it  isn't  exactly  that — I  am 
reasonaUe;  I  see  I've  escaped  a  great  misery  and  I'm  gtateful 

—  [EtUer  Servant.]     But  I  suffer  terribly,  for  the  moment  I 
doee  my  eyes,  I  see  only  the  dreadful  scene  of  yesterday. 

Servant.  Mr.  Fletcher,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Lorsiher.    Oh!    He's  missed  him! 

Mariok.    What?    [Rises.]    Who's  missed  who? 

Mrs.  Lorsiher.   Nothing.    Nobody! 

Marion.  [7*0  Servant.]  Show  him  in,  Howes.  [Servant 
bowi  sUghtty  and  exits. 

Mrs.  LoRRDiER.  [Quickly.]  Let  me  go  the  other  way.  [Reaches 
door. 

Marion.  You're  coming  back? 

Mrs.  Lorrdier.  Yes.  [fCisses  Marion- 
Marion.  What  a  sweet  rose  that  is.  [Touching  Dawsok's 
rose  in  Mrs.  Loriuuer's  dress. 

Mrs.  Lorrihbr.  Yes,  it's  the  loveliest  rose  I've  ever  aeen. 
[Exit  quickly  as  Fletcher  enters. 

Fletcber.  [Speaking  seriously  but  pleasantly,  eoidenSy  expect- 
ing that  everything  is  to  be  made  all  right  between  them.]  Thank 
you  for  sendti^  for  me,  but  I  would  have  come  without  your 
mess^ce! 

Marion.  [Looks  at  him,  surprised  at  kis  tone.  Speaks  quietly.] 
Jeannette  is  upstairs  waiting. 

F^.ETCHER.  [Starts;  his  whole  manner  changes;  he  realixes  non 
that  he  has  to  fight  for  what  he  wants  and  again^  vAat  he  doesn't 
wont.]    Why? 

Marion.  I've  promised  her  you  shall  many  her,  if  I  can 
make  you. 

Fletcher.  You  can'L  No,  no,  Marion.  [Pleading.]  Y<»i 
won't  throw  me  over  for  yesterday.  I  lost  my  temper,  I  know, 
and  I'm  sorry  for  it,  but  I  love  you —  [Interrupted. 

Marion.  [InterrupHng.\   Prove  it  by  doing  what  I  aric 
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I^.BTCHBS.  [Anpy.]  Never!    [Goesr^kt. 

Marion.  [FoUaua  kim.\  If  you  make  the  repftration  there  is 
In  your  power,  it  would  save  you  from  beii^  utterly  amtempti- 
ble  io  my  eyes! 

FtETCHER.     You  say  thatjll 

Mahion.   Yes, — will  you  do  what  I  ask? 

Flbtchbr.  lAngry.]  No! 

Mauok.  [Ai^y.]   ThenI(lori|;Mtodea[u9eyDul 

Flbtchbr.  No,  because  it  is  my  love  for  you  that  Iceeps  me 
back.  [Marion  lavghs  a  bitter,  satirical  lav^]  I  will  marry 
only  you. 

Makioh.  Me!   Ha!    [Laughs again. 

Flbtchbr.  lA»grily-~close  to  her.]   And  I  wSl  marry  you. 

Masion.    No,  you'll  notl    [Faces  him. 

FLetchxr.   I  will  force  you  to  marry  me. 

Marion.  How  dare  you  to  take  that  tone  with  ma. 

Flbtchek.  I  dare  more  than  thaL 

Marion.  [Gees  to  bell.]  Take  care,  or  I'll  have  the  servants 
turn  you  out  of  the  house!  [Flbtchbr  laughs  an  ironical  laugh.] 
Will  you  many  Jeannette  Groa! 

Flbtchbr.  [More  angry.]  No!  [He  foUaws  her.\  And  I 
won't  leave  this  house,  either.    {Takes  her  hand. 

Marion.    Don't  touch  me! 

Fletcher.    I  won't  leave  the  bouse  because  it's  mine.   And  | 
so  will  you  be! 

Marion.  No! 

Fletcher.  Yes,  you  will,  because  I'll  buy  yoQ  witb  your 
father's  reputation! 

Marion.    With  what! 

FIbtchbr.   With  your  father's  good  name. 

Marion.    You— scoundrel. 

Flbtchbr.  We  are  «rell  mated,  for  you  are  the  daughter 
cA  one!  [MARUm  immediately  touches  the  hell,  which  is  heard 
rinpttgintiifidislance.]  Youhadbetterdismisstheservantwhenhe 
comes;  I  am  sure  you  would  rather  he  didn't  hear  all  I  have  to  say. 

Marion.  [Almost  under  her  breath-]  You  cannot  injure  my 
father! 

Flbtchbr.  Ask  your  uncle,  Mr.  Dawson!  [MARION  looks 
up  questioningly,  as  ^  she  suddenly  remembered  something. 
Sbrvant  enters. 

Marion.  Ask  Mrs.  Wolton  to  please  come  here  at  once. 
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Servant.  Yes,  m'm.    [Crossa  room  and  exits. 

Fletchbs.  You  remember  the  night  of  your  fancy-dren  ball 
and  your  father'»— death —  [He  pauses — Maxion  doesn't 
answer,  but  looks  troubled.]  He  took  his  life  to  save  it  from 
being— disgraced,  because  he  was  a  thuf! 

Mabiok.  Stop!  [She  draws  herself  up  and  looks  Flbtcser 
tn  the  face.  He  stops.  She  goes  to  door  left  and  opens  it.  He 
gpes  right.  Enter  Mas.  Woltok,  a  littU  frightened.  Marion 
takes  her  hand  and  leads  her  down  stage.  Mrs.  Wolton  sees 
Flbtchbr,  btU  does  not  bow.  VlXKEXX.  hows.  Maiuon  takes 
Mrs.  Woltox's  hand  and  the  two  women  stand,  facing  Fi^tchbb 
who  stands. 

Marion.  You  repeat,  if  you  dare,  the  vile  slander  erf  my 
father I 

Mrs.  WcH-TON.  Your  father? 

Fletcher.  All  that  1  said  is  true,  and  more! 

Mrs.  Wolton.  What  is  true?  What  did  he  say?  1^1  pause. 
Fletcher  remains  doggedly  silent. 

Marion.  Ah!  You  daren't  repeat  it  before  my  mother! 
[Fletcher  sneers.]  You  know  she  would  prove  the  lie  in  your 
face!  Did  you  think  you  would  frighten  me  into  marrying  you! 
Do  you  think  a  man  with  a  reputation  like  yours,  could  injure 
the  reputation  of  aman  like  my  father,  loved  by  everyonel 

Fletcher.  And  who  cheated  those  very  people  who  loved 
him — that's  only  what  J  did.  He  was  no  better  than  I — 
[Mrs.  Wolton  makes  a  movement  and  an  effort  to  interrupt  kim. 

Marion.  [To  Mrs.  Wolton.]  Let  him  hniah,  mother. 
[Holding  her  back. 

Fletcher.  He  left  you  both  beggara,  and  robbed  his  own 
dster  besides. 

Mrs.  Wolton.   It  is  not  true/ 

Marion.  [Not  betiemng  him.]  How  is  it,  then,  that  we  have 
everything,  everything  we  could  wish  for!  How  ia  it  we  have 
lived  in  our  old  home,  lived  our  old  life,  if  we  were  be^ars! 

Fletcher.  How?^-thanks  to  my  money,  I've  paid  for  it  all! 
[Marion  opens  her  lips  to  speak,  but  cannot;  a  short  pause. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  You  !    [Marion  stops  her  vith  her  hand  on  her 
arm.  Marion  and  Mrs.  Wolton  cross  to  sofa. 
,  Fletcher.     [Quietly.]     It  is  true!    This  ia  my  house  you're 
in!    [A  pause— the  two  women  are  stunned,  speechless,  unable  to 
comprehend  and  believe,  yet  unable  to  catUradict.  Re-enter  DAWSON. 
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.  Ah!  [Rdieved,  as  T) AVSOK  is  his  proof .  Dawson, 
looktHg  from om  person  lo  the  other,  realizes  the  situation.  Heloaks 
a  Hale  frtghtened  alike  two  women.  An  awkward  moment's  pause.] 
Question  him  it  you  doubt  my  word. 

Marion.  My  father!  Is  what  he  says  true?  {The  women  are 
afraid  to  question. 

Dawson.   [To  Fletcher.]    Have  you  told  them? 

Flktchbr.  The  truth?   Yes! 

Dawson.  [To  Fletcher.]   Your  reason? 

Fletcher.  I  didn't  come  here  to  do  it;  she  made  me  ai^ry. 
She  drove  me  to  it. 

Marion.  [In  a  hard,  tuneless  voice.]  He  says  my  father  was 
not  honest — is  that  true? 

Dawson.  [Answers  with  difficulty.)  Yes.  \A  sob  comes  into 
Marion's  throat  and  she  almost  breaks  down,  but  she  at  once 
controls  kersdf. 

Marion.   He  says  kis  money  has  been  supportii^  us  since — 

Dawson.  [To  Fletcher.)   A  manly  way  to  put  it! 

Fleichbr.  [Crosses  left.  Burning  out  again.]  I  wanted  you 
to  feel  an  obligation  to  me — I  don't  want  to  lose  you. — You 
loved  me  yesterday;  if  you  were  once  bound  to  me,  you'd  love 
me  again — you  can't  change  like  that  over  nighL 

Marion.  If  yesterday  had  left  any  love  in  my  heart  for 
you,  you  would  have  destroyed  it  by  what  you  have  done  to^y.  i 

Mrs.Wolton.  [Wko  has  gained  control  of  herself .]  But  I  don't 
understand  how  it  was  his  money — 

Dawson.  [Interrupts.]  At  the  time  of  your  husband's  death 
a  larfie  sum  of  money  was  needed  to  keep  his  wrong-doing 
from  being  made  public.  I  took  Fletcher  into  my  confidence, 
and  he  lent  us  this  sum. 

Marion.   You  should  have  told  me. 

Dawson.    I  wanted  to  save  you. 

Marion.  No!  no!  It  was  placing  me  in  a  terribly  false  pou- 
tion.  It  was  placing  all  of  us!  Well,  /  take  the  debt  now  on 
my  sboulders!  Between  us  three  we  will  manage  to  pay  it  up 
in  time — I  am  ready  to  give  up  the  rest  of  my  life  to  it.  [Crosses 
to  FLBTcnBR.j    Don't  be  afraid,  you  will  be  paid! 

Fletcher.  And  you  still  per«st  in  your  refusal  to  many  me? 

Makion,  Yes!  Ye^!  Yes!!  A  thousand  times  now  more  thai; 
ever. 
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Flbtchbk.  And  do  you  think  all  those  years  you  are  trying 
to  scrape  up  the  money,  I'll  hold  my  tongue?  I  don't  can 
about  the  money,  I  only  care  about  you. — If  I  can't  have  you, 
do  you  think  I'm  going  to  accept  the  di^race  jfou  helped  heap 
upon  me  yesterday?  Not  I,  if  I  know  it!  Throw  me  over, 
aod  I'll  make  public  your  father's  record — every  dishonest  bit 
of  it!    {Strikes  table. 

Mrs.  Wolton.    [Cries  otU.]    No!  No!  [Crosses  to  Dawson. 

Dawson,  You  dare  threaten? 

Marion.  No,  no!  He  can't  mean  it 

Mrs.  Wolton.  [roJb'ng  Dawson's  arm.]  No,  no!  He  wouldn't 
bring  this  di^frace  upoa  us!  What  good  would  it  do  him? 

Flbtcbbr.   Then  persuade  her  to  many  me. 

Dawson.   Na    Rather  the  disgrace! 

Marion,  [r^  Flbtchbr.]  I  never  thought  I  would  humble 
myseU  before  you,  but  I  do,  now,  and  I  beg  you,  for  the  love  you 
say  you  have  for  me,  spare  the  name  of  a  man,  who  at  least 
,  never  harmed  you!  Don't  dishonour  my  father's  memory.  Isn't 
[  it  enough  revenge  for  you  that  my  mother  and  I  know  it!  [WiA 
tears.  Fletcher  is  a  littie  affected,  but  Dawson  does  not  see  this, 
and  interrupts.    He  puils  Marion  away  from  b^ore  Flbtchbk. 

Dawson.  No — I  won't  have  you  pleading  to  him!  [Places 
her  to  left  and  Marion  puts  arms  about  her  mother. 

Fletcher.  I  know  who  I  have  to  thank  for  all  this — Rhodes! 

Marion.  There  is  no  need  to  mention  hb  name.  [Arms 
about  her  mother. 

Fletcher.  Isn't  there!  It  was  he  who  brought  Jeannette 
here — it  was  he  we  both  have  to  thank  for  yesterday's  ordeal. 

Marion.  [To  Dawson,  half-hearlaily.]  What?  [She  places 
Mrs.  Wolton  on  sofa. 

Fletcher.    You  didn't  believe  me  when  I  told  you  of  your 

father!    But  this  is  as  true  as  that  was.     And  the  night  you 

'    promised  to  marry  me,  Rhodes  threatened  to  do  this  very  thing. 

Marion.  It  isn't  posmble!  He  wouldn't  have  submitted  me 
to  yesterday's  humiliation! 

Flbtcher.  How  else  could  she — living  quietly  in  a  little 
town  in  Switzerland — know  of  our  affairs  here? 

Dawson.  I  confess  Rhodes  tried  to  prejudice  me,  but  I  was 
too  much  impressed  with  Fletcher's  generodty. 

Fletcher.  That  money  was  nothing.  I'd  do  it  all  over  a^in 
to-morrpw  if  Marion  would  only  marry  me, 
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Marion.    E)ouKlaa  tried  to  influence  me,  too. 

FlbtCBEH.  He  wants  you  himself,  that's  why! 

Mauon.  [Ih  despair.]  Then  I  have  no  ooe — no  fHcnd  to 
believe  in!  Not  even  you,  Uncle  Fred,  f(v  you  ahouM  have 
totd  me  about  my  father  in  the  b^inning. 

Fletchbe.  [To  Makion.]   You  have  me! 

Marion.  Oh!  Can't  I  make  you  untJcrstand,  you  least  of 
all!  [Sbbvant  eitUrs  and  annouKces — "Mre,  Lorrimer — Mr. 
Rhodes."   Those  on  Ike  stage  look  up  surprised. 

Mrs.Wolton.  Oh!  this  is  more  than  I  will  bear!  Mr.Rhodes, 
I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  ua. 

Douglas.    To  excuse  you? 

Mrs.  Lorrimer.  I  have  brought  Mr.  Rhodes —  [Inter- 
rupied. 

Mrs.  Wolton.  Then,  I  must  ask  you  to  take  him  away  if  he  is 
unwilling  to  leave  without  you! 

Dawson.    No,  Laura,  wait —   [Interrupted. 

Marion.  Mother  is  right.  It  should  have  been  eiKMigh  for 
Mr.  Rhodes  to  have  witnessed  our  humiliation  yesterday.  It  is 
adding  another  insult  for  him  to  come  here  to-day. 

Mrs.  LoRSDiBR.  Marion,  you  don't  know  what  you're 
sayii^;^ — 

Douglas.  [Stops  Mrs.  Lorrxxbr.]  No!  Miss  Wolton  is 
doubtless  r^ht —  [MmemerU  from  Marion.]  You  did  not 
tell  roe  Mr.  Fletcher  was  here,  or  I  shouldn't  have  been  per- 
suaded to  come.    I  prefer  to  go — 

Mrs.  Lorrmbr.  No,  not  without  my  telling  why  you  came. 

Douglas.  No,  I  must  ask  you  to  keep  the  reasoa  entirely 
to  yourself — and  Mr.  Dawson.   [Starts  to  gp. 

Dawson.  [Stops  kim.]  Not  yet.  I  understand  now  why  you 
have  come  with  Mrs.  Lorrimer.  It  is  not  fair  that  your  reason 
for  coming  should  not  be  known. 

Fletchbr.  We  know  it;  Miss  Wolton  has  sufficteatly  ex- 
I^ned.    His  presence  here  at  this  moment  is  only  another  insult. 

Douglas.  Oh,  you  wish  me  to  got  [Mrs.  Loxrwer  begins  to 
cross  back  of  VoVCi-AS  to  right  of  table.]  That  puts  another  colour 
on  the  matter.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  Mrs.  Wcdton 
could  accuse  me  of  the  sentiments  she  did.  1  will  stay  and 
wait  for  an  explanation  from  her. 

Marion.  1  will  give  it  to  you  if  you  will  excuse  me  (or  a 
inoment.    \Goinf. 
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Dawson.   [Meeting  her.]    What  are  you  goiQg  to  do? 

Marion.   Bring  her  here — she  is  in  my  room 

Flbtchek.    [Uneasy.]    Jeannette! 

Makion.  [Ignoring  Fletcber,  speaks  to  Dawson  in  refily  to 
Fletcher's  queslum.]  She  will  tell  us  who  brought  her  to  New 
York,  and  that  will  answer — Mr.  Rhodes.    [She  exits. 

Fletcher.  [To  Dawson.]  I  refuse  to  remain  to  see  this 
woman.    [Takes  his  hat. 

Dawson.  I  have  no  wish  to  detain  you — but  kindly  give  your 
address  that  I  may  communicate  with  you. 

Flstchbr.  My  tiankers  you  know, — that  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, as  I  shall  very  likely  sail — what  day  is  this? 

Dawson.  Friday. 

Flbtcher.  [Bitterly.]  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  my  wedding-day 
was  on  Thursday!  I  think  I  shall  sail  in  to-morrow's  steamer. 
[Marion  re-enters.  Sees  Flbtcher  going,  her  voice  stops  him. 

Marion.  You  are  goti^ — wait  This  gentleman  has  asked 
me  a  question,  which  I  think  you  can  answer  for  me,  by  answer- 
ing a  question  of  mine  to  you.  How  did  you  know  of  my  mar- 
riage to~of  my  marriage  of  yesterday? 

Jeannbitb.  From  a  friend  who  wrote  me  and  sent  me  the 
newspapers. 

Marion.  [Meaningly.]   A  man  or  woman  friend? 

Jeanmbttb.  a  woman! 

Marion.  [Starts — it  is  the  first  shock  t^  doubt  she  has  had.] 
Douglas  Rhodes  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  appearance  yester- 
day in  the  church? 

Douglas.  {AstM.ishe&—hvTl.]    You  thought  that? 

Jbannfite.  Oh,  no.  Miss  Wolton,  he  had  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  with  it, 

Marion.  [Stands  up  as  if  shot,  her  face  full  of  shame  and 
ixi^'— turns  slowly  toward  Douglas,  bows  her  head,  half  whispers.] 
I  beg  your  pardon. 

Dawson.  [To  FLbtchbr.]  You  see  you  were  wrong,  Mr. 
Fletcher. 

Fletcher.   Possibly.    Good-bye. 

Mkb.  Wolton.  And  our  secret,  my  hasband's —  [Hesitales, 
searching  for  a  word — does  not  finish. 

Fletcher.  Oh,  I  was  only  trying  to  bully  your  daughter  into 
marrying  me — a  drowning  man,  you  know — I  thought  1  could 
make  her  love  me  again  if  I  once  had  a  good  chance — that's 
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all.  Well — I've  bought  lots  of  pleasure  at  the  cost  of  other 
people's;  now  I'm  going  to  pay  my  debt,  I  suppose,  with  some 
misery  on  my  own  account,  but — well, — I  sha'n't  disturb  Wol-  ] 
ton's  memory.  [Mss.  Wolton  whispers  alovd  to  herself  in- 
voluntarily—  "Thank  God!"  Fletcher  amtinues  speech.]  Be- 
cause, b«:au9e —  [A  sob  comes  in  his  throat.]  I  can't  help  it,  I 
still  love  his  daughter.  {After  a  long  look  at  Makion,  exits. 
Marion  has  turned  from  I>ougla5  and  listened  to  the  end  of 
Fletcher's  speech.  As  he  goes,  Jeannette  inooluntarUy  seines 
Marion's  hand.  Marion  frees  herself  from  Jeannette  with  an 
eucouraeing  look  at  her,  and  follows  Fletcher  out. 

Mrs.  Lokxihbr.  Well,  t^  as  he  is,  there  is  something  abont 
that  man  that  takes  right  hold  of  me.  [To  Dawson.)  It's  ludcy 
I've  fallen  in  love  with  you,  or  1  might  have  had  one  more 
inning  in  the  divorce  club. 

Dawson.  I'm  only  afraid  there's  a  little  danger  of  you  try- 
ing it  again,  anyway. 

Mrs.  Lorrimer.  With  }>(?u?  Oh,no!  The  day  we  are  married 
I'm  going  to  begin  writing  letters  to  the  newspapers  in  favour  of 
abolishing  the  institution. 

Marion.  [Enters.  Jeannette  goes  to  her  quickly,  calm  and 
hopefully.]  Go  to  him,  he  is  waiting.  [Jeannette  gives  an 
exclamation  of  emotional  relief  and  joy.]  Be  tactful;  he  wants  to 
sail  on  to-morrow's  steamer — don't  .     .     ,     [Interrupted. 

Jeannette.  I  understand — he  shall  sail  alone,  if  he  will  only 
leave  his  name  behind  for  my  boy. 

Marion.  That  he  will  do — he  said  bo.  [As  Marion  turns, 
Jeannkttb  takes  her  hand  and  leaves  the  room. ' 

Mrs.  Lorriuer.  [Crosses  to  Marion.]  Now,  Marion,  I  want 
you  to  know  why  Douglas  came. 

Douglas.  [Rises,  comes  center.]  Please —  [He  shakes  his 
head. 

Dawson.   But  she  must  know  some  time. 

Douglas.    Not  before  me. 

Dawson.    Have  you  forgotten,  Marion,  our  debt  to  Fletcher? 

Marion.  [Reaiites  what  it  is.  To  Dovglas.]  You  would 
— Oh  no,  rather  leave  the  debt  with  him  to  repay. 

Douglas.    Why? 

Marion.  Because  I  owe  you  now  more  than  I  can  ever  re- 
pay, for  the  wonderful  friendship  you  have  given  me  all  my 
life!    I  haven't  the  right  to  accept  anything  more  from  you. 
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Dou(H.A5.  Let  me  be  the  judge  of  that — 

Mariok.    Still,  after  all  that's  gone  by,  you  doa't  hate  me? 

DOUGU^  IForg/etHni  himsdf.]  Hate  you?  No.  I — 
[Makion  crosses  to  sofa,  sits.  Mks.  Loskdibk,  as  ke  fegiKf  to 
speak,  has  touched  Dawson's  arm  meaningly.  Dawson  moves 
quickly  and  softly  to  Douglas,  and,  with  a  quiet,  soft,  firm  touch  oh 
his  arm,  slops  hint  b^ore  he  can  say  "I  looe  you." 

Dawson.  [Aside  to  Douglas.)  Wait — tmat  to  me  who  love 
you  both,  and  waiL 

Douglas.  [To  Makion.]   You'll  leave  the  debt  with  me? 

Maxiok.  YesI  [Mrs.  LoRKiuBK,  Mrs.  WoLTON  and  Dawsok 
all  exchange  happy,  hopeful  glamxs.  DovGLASandMkRioslookat 
each  ether. 

Cvstaik. 
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LANGDON  MITCHELL 

(Bom  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Febniary  17,  1862) 

The  performance  of  "The  New  York  Idea"  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  November  19,  1906,  was  one  of  the  rare, 
distinguished  events  in  the  American  Theatre.  It  revealed  the 
fact  that  at  last  an  American  playwright  had  written  a  drama 
comparable  with  the  very  best  European  models,  scintillating 
with  clear,  cold  brilliancy,  whose  dialogue  carried  with  it  an 
exceptional  literary  style.  It  was  a  play  that  showed  a  vitality 
which  will  serve  to  keep  it  alive  for  many  generations,  which  will 
make  it  welcome,  however  often  it  is  revived ;  for  there  is  a  uni- 
versal import  to  its  satire  which  raises  it  above  the  local,  Bocia| 
condition  it  purports  to  portray.  And  though  there  is  nothing 
of  an  ideal  character  about  its  situations,  though  it  seems  to  be 
all  head,  with  a  minimum  of  apparent  heart,  it  none  the  less  is 
universal  in  the  sense  that  Restoration  comedy  is  universal.  It 
presents  a  type  of  vulgarity,  of  sporting  spirit,  that  is  common  in 
every  generation,  whether  in  the  time  of  Congreve  and  Wycher- 
ley,  whether  in  the  period  of  Sheridan  or  Oscar  Wilde.  Its  wit  is 
not  dependent  on  local  colour,  though  ostensibly  k  is  written 
about  New  York.  On  its  first  presentment,  it  challenged  good 
writing  on  the  part  of  the  critics.  High  Comedy  always  does 
that — tickles  the  brain  and  stimulates  it,  drives  it  at  a  pace  not 
usually  to  be  had  in  the  theatre.  Is  it  comedy  or  is  it  farce,  the 
critics  queried?  Is  Mr.  Mitchell  ancere,  and  does  he  flay  the  evil 
he  so  photographically  portrays?  Does  he  treat  the  sacred  sub- 
ject of  matrimony  too  flippantly?  And  should  the  play,  in  order 
to  be  effective,  have  a  moral  tag,  or  should  it  be,  what  on  the 
surface  it  appears  to  be,  a  series  of  realistic  scenes  about  people 
whom  one  cannot  admire  and  does  not  want  to  know  intimately? 
Some  of  the  writers  found  the  picture  not  to  their  liking— that  b 
the  effect  good  satire  sometimes  has  when  it  strikes  home.  Yet 
when  Grace  George  revived  "The  New  York  Idea"  in  a  spirit  so 
different  from  Mrs.  Fiske's,  nine  years  after,  on  September  36, 
1915,  at  the  Playhouse,  New  York,  the  Times  was  bound  to  make  ■ 
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the  following  confesnon:  "A  vast  array  of  American  authors 
have  turned  out  plays  innumerable,  but  not  one  of  them  has 
quite  matched  in  sparkling  gayety  and  wit  this  work  of  L^i^don 
Mitchell's.  And  the  passing  years  have  left  its  satire  still 
pointed.  They  have  not  dimmed  its  poliah  nor  so  much  as 
scratched  its  smart  veneer." 

Tlie  play  was  written  expressly  for  Mra.  Fiske.  Its  hard, 
sharp  interplay  of  humour  was  knowingly  cut  to  suit  her  hard, 
sharp  method  of  acting.  Her  interpretation  was  a  triumph  of 
head  over  heart.  Grace  George  tried  to  read  into  Cyrtikia 
Karslake  an  dement  of  romance  which  is  su^ested  tn  the  text, 
but  which  was  somewhat  over-sentimentalized  by  her  soft  por- 
trayal. There  is  some  element  of  relationship  between  "The  New 
York  Idea"  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  "Mary  Goes  FiiHt;"  there 
is  the  same  free  air  of  sporting  life,  so  graphically  set  forth  in 
"Lord  and  Lady  Algy."  But  the  American  play  is  greater  than 
these  because  <^  its  impersonal  strain. 

In  a  letter  to  the  present  Editor,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  broken 
aleoce  regarding  the  writing  of  "The  New  York  Idea."  Never 
before  has  he  tried  to  analyze  its  evolution.    He  says: 

The  play  was  written  for  Mrs.  Piske.  The  choice  of  subject  was 
mine.  I  demanded  complete  freedom  in  the  treatment,  and  my  most 
wise  manager,  Mr.  Harrison  Grey  Fidie,  accorded  this.  The  play 
was  produced  and  played  as  written,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
short  scenes,  which  were  not  acceptable  to  Mrs.  Fidce;  that  is,  she 
felt,  or  would  have  felt,  somewhat  strained  or  unnatural  in  these 
scenes.  Accordingly,  I  cut  them  out,  or  rather  rewrote  them.  The 
temperament  of  the  race-horse  has  to  be  considered — much  more, 
that  of  the  'star'. 

When  1  was  writing  the  play,  I  had  really  no  idea  of  satirizing 
divorce  or  a  law  or  anything  specially  temperamental  <x  local.  What 
I  wanted  to  satirize  was  a  certain  e^ctreme  frivolity  in  the  American 
spirit  and  in  our  American  life — frivolity  in  the  deep  sense — not  just 
a  girl's  frivolity,  but  that  profound,  sterile,  amazing  frivtJity  which 
one  observes  and  meets  in  our  churches,  in  political  life,  in  literature, 
in  music;  in  short,  in  every  department  of  American  thought,  feeling 
and  action.  The  old-fashioned,  high-bred  family  in  "The  New  York 
Idea"  are  solemnly  frivolous,  and  the  fast,  light-minded,  highly  intel- 
ligent hero  and  heroine  are  frivobus  in  their  own  delightful  way — 
frivoUty,  of  course,  to  be  used  for  tr^edy  or  comedy.  Our  frivolity 
is,  I  feel,  on  the  edge  of  the  tragic.  Indeed,  I  think  it  entirely  tn^ic, 
and  there  are  lines,  comedy  Imes,  in  "The  New  York  Idea,"  that 
indicate  this  aspect  of  the  thing. 
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Of  course,  there  is  more  than  merely  satire  or  frivolity  in  the 
{Aay:  there  is  the  Englishman  who  appears  to  Americans  to  be 
stupid  on  account  of  hia  manner,  but  who  is  frightfully  intelligent; 
and  there  are  also  the  energy  and  life  and  vigor  of  the  two  men 
characters.  There  is,  too,  throughout  the  play,  the  conscious  hu- 
mour of  these  two  characten,  and  of  the  third  woman,  Vida.  The 
clergyman  is  really  more  (rivoloua  often  and  far  leas  conscious  of  his 
frivolity — enough,  that  I  rather  thought  one  of  the  strongest  things 
about  the  play  was  the  consciouBness  of  their  own  humour,  of  the 
three  important  characters. 

The  characters  were  selected  from  that  eq>ecial  class,  or  set, 
in  our  Society,  whose  ancestors  and  traditions  go  back  to  cofamial 
timea.  They  are  not  merely  society  characters,  for,  of  course,  people 
in  aodety  may  lack  all  traditions.  I  mention  this  merely  because 
my  selection  of  characters  from  such  a  set  of  people  gives  the  fAty  a 
certain  mellowness  and  a  certain  air  which  it  otherwise  would  not 
have.  If  Jack  and  CyrUhia  were  both  completely  self-made,  or  the 
son  and  daughter  of  powerful,  self-made  people,  their  tone  couU 
not  be  the  same. 

The  piece  was  played  in  England  as  a  farce;  and  it  was  gjven 
trithout  the  permission  of  the  author  or  American  manager.  It  was 
given  fca'  a  considerable  number  of  performances  in  Berlin,  after 
the  Great  War  b^an.  In  the  German  translation  it  was  called 
"Jonathan's  Daughter."*  Our  relations  with  Germany  at  the  time 
werewrained  on  account  of'certain  happenings',  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  play  was  extraordinarily  well  received. 

When  "The  New  York  Idea"  was  first  published  by  the  Walter 
Baker  Co.,  of  Boston,  it  carried  as  an  introduction  a  notice  of 
the  fAsy  written  by  William  Archer,  and  originally  published  in 
the  London  Tribune  of  May  27,  1907,  This  critique  follows  the 
present  foreword,  aa  its  use  in  the  early  edition  represents  Mr. 
Mitchell's  choice. 

The  writing  of  "The  New  York  Idea"  was  not  Mr.  Mitchdl's 
first  dramatic  work  for  Mrs.  Fiske.  At  the  New  York  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  on  September  12,  1899,  she  appeared  in 
"Becky  Sharp,"  his  successful  version  of  Thackeray's  "Vanity 
Fair,"  which  held  the  stage  for  some  time,  and  was  later  revived 
with  considerable  renewal  of  its  former  interest.  Two  years  after, 
rival  versions  were  presented  in  London,  one  by  David  Balsillie 
(Theatre  Royal,  Croydon,  June  34,  1901)  and  the  other  by 
Robert  Hichens  and  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox  (Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre,  August  27,  1901) — the  latter  play  used  during  the 
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exUtence  of  the  New  Theatre  (New  York).  Most  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  attempts  in  play-writing  have  been  in  dramatization, 
first  of  his  father's  'The  Adventures  of  Frangois,"  and  later  of 
Thackeray's  "Pendennis,"  Atlantic  City,  October  ii,  1916.  He 
was  born  February  17,  1863,  at  Philadelphia,  the  son  of  Silas 
Weir  Mitchell,  and  received  hia  education  largely  abroad.  He 
studied  law  at  Harvard  and  Columbia,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1882.  He  was  married,  in  1892,  to  Marion  Lea,  of  London, 
wboee  name  was  connected  with  the  early  introduction  of  Ibsen 
to  the  English  public;  she  was  in  the  initial  cast  of  'The  New 
York  Idea,"  and  to  her  the  play  is  dedicated. 


.  .  .  This  play,  too,  I  was  unable  to  see,  but  I  have  read 
it  with  extraordinary  interest.  It  is  a  social  satire  so  lai^ly 
conceived  and  so  vigorously  executed  that  it  might  talK  an 
honourable  place  in  any  dramatic  literature.  We  have  nothii^ 
quite  like  it  on  the  latter-day  English  stage.  In  tone  and  treat- 
ment it  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Carton;  but  it  is  far  broader  in  con- 
ception and  richer  in  detail  than  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy"  or  "Lady 
Huntworth's  Experiment."  In  France,  it  might  perhaps  be 
compared  to  "La  Famille  Benoiton"  or  "Le  Monde  ou  I'oa 
s'ennuie,"  or  better,  perhaps,  to  a  more  recent,  but  now  almost 
forgotten  satire  of  the  'nineties,  "Paris  Fin-de-SiMe." 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  classify  "The  New  York  Idea"  under  any 
of  the  established  rubrics.  It  is  rather  too  extravagant  to  rank 
as  a  comedy;  it  is  much  too  serious  in  its  purport,  too  searching 
in  its  character-delineation  and  too  thoughtful  in  Its  wit,  to  be 
treated  as  a  mere  farce.  Its  title — not,  perhaps,  a  very  happy 
one— -is  explained  in  this  saying  of  one  of  the  characters:  "Marry 
for  whim  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  divorce  court — that's  the  New 
York  idea  of  marriage."  And  again;  'The  modern  American 
marriage  is  like  a  wire  fence — the  woman's  the  wire — the  posts 
are  the  husbands.  One — two — three!  And  if  you  cast  your  eye 
over  the  future,  you  can  count  them,  post  after  post,  up  hill,  down 
dale,  all  the  way  to  Dakota." 

Ijke  all  the  plays,  from  Sardou's  "Divorpsns"  onward,  wblcb 
deal  with  a  too  facile  system  of  divorce,  this  one  shows  a  discon- 
tented woman,  who  has  broken  up  her  home  for  a  caprice,  suffcr- 
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ing  j^onies  of  jealousy  when  her  ex-husband  propoaea  to  make  use 
of  the  freedom  abe  has  given  him,  and  returning  to  him  at  last 
with  the  admission  that  their  divorce  was  at  least  "premature." 
In  this  central  conception  there  is  nothing  particularly  original. 
It  is  the  wealth  of  humourous  inventkm  displayed  in  the  details 
both  of  character  and  utuation  that  renders  the  play  remarkable. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way,  a  return  on  Mr.  Mitchell's 
part  to  that  convenient  assumption  of  the  Restoration  and  e^- 
teenth  century  comedy  writers  that  any  one  in  holy  orders  could 
solemnize  a  legal  marriage  at  any  time  or  place,  without  the 
slightest  formality  of  banns,  witnesses,  registration  or  anything 
of  the  Btxt.  One  gathers  that  in  New  York  the  entrance  to  and 
the  adt  from  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  are  equally  prompt 
and  easy;  or  that,  as  one  of  the  characters  puts  it,  "the  church  is 
a  regular  quick-marriage  counter." 

I  presume  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  this,  and  that  a  mar- 
riage cannot  actually  be  celebrated  at  midnight,  over  a  cham- 
pagne-and-lobster  supper,  by  a  clergyman  who  happened  to  drt^ 
in.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  the  social  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  system,  facility  of  divorce  and  remarriage  is  an 
immense  boon  to  the  dramatist  It  places  within  his  reach  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  situations  and  complications  which  are 
barred  to  the  English  playwright,  to  whom  divorce  always  means 
an  ugly  and  painful  scandal.  The  moralist  may  insist  that  this 
ought  always  to  be  the  case;  and  indeed  that  is  the  implication 
which  Mr.  Mitchell,  as  a  moralist,  conveys  to  us. 

He  sacrifices  the  system  of  divorce  for  every  trivial  flaw  of 
temper  which  prevails  in  the  society  he  depicts;  but  he  no  doubt 
realizes  that  his  doctrine  as  a  satirist  is  hostile  to  his  interest  as  a 
dramatist.  Restrict  the  facilities  of  divorce  and  you  at  once 
restrict  the  possibilities  of  matrimonial  comedy.  Marriage  be- 
comes no  longer  a  comic,  but  a  tragic  institution. 

In  order  to  keep  his  theme  entirely  on  the  comic  plane,  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  given  no  children  to  either  of  the  two  couples  whom 
he  puts  through  such  a  fantastic  quadrille.  Law  or  no  law,  the 
separation  of  its  parents  is  always  a  tragedy  to  the  child;  which 
is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  their  remaining  together  may  not  in 
some  cases  be  the  more  tragic  of  the  two  alternatives.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  eluded  the  issue. 

Nor  has  he  thereby  falsified  his  problem,  for  hb  characters 
belong  to  that  class  of  society  in  which,  as  Mr.  Dooiey  points  out. 
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the  multiplication  of  automobiles  is  preferred  to  that  of  progeny. 
But  be  has  not  omitted  to  hint  at  the  problem  of  the  children, 
and,  as  it  were,  confess  his  deliberate  avoidance  of  iL  He  does 
80  in  a  touch  of  exquisite  irony.  John  and  CyntMa  Kardake  aie 
a  couple  devoted,  not  to  automobiles,  but  to  horses.  Even  their 
common  passion  for  racing  cannot  keep  them  together;  but  their 
divorce  is  so  "premature,"  and  leaves  John  so  restless  and  dissat- 
isfied, that  be  actually  neglects  the  cares  of  the  stable.  His 
favourite  mare,  Cynthia  K,  falls  ill,  and  when  his  trainer  brings 
him  the  news  he  receives  it  with  shocking  callousness.  Then  the 
trainer  meets  Cynthia  and  complains  to  her  of  her  ex-husband's 
indifference.  "Ah,  ma'am,"  he  says,  "when  huri>and  and  wife 
splits,  it's  the  horses  that  suffers,"  I  know  not  where  to  look  for 
a  speech  of  profounder  ironic  implication.  More  superficial,  but 
still  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  wit,  is  WHliam  Svdle^s 
remark  as  to  John  Karslake:  '  Oh,  yes,  he  comes  of  a  very 
respectable  family,  though  I  remember  his  father  served  a  term 
in  the  Senate." 

Altogether  'The  New  York  Idea"  is,  from  the  intellectual 
point  of  view,  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  work  I  have  en- 
countered in  America.  It  is  probably  too  true  to  the  details  of 
American  life  to  have  much  success  in  England;  but  the  situation 
at  the  end  of  the  third  act  could  not  fail  to  bring  down  the  house 
even  here.  It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  it  in  detail.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  just  at  the  point  where  Cynthia  Karslake  dismisses 
her  second  bridegroom,  to  return  to  her  first,  the  choir  assembled 
for  the  marriage  ceremony,  mistaking  a  signal,  bursts  forth  with 
irreatstibly  ludicrous  effect  into  "The  Voice  That  Breathed  O'er 
Eden."* 
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Pmup  Phiujhobe,  a  Jiidge  <m  Iht  bench,  agi  $0. 

QtACB  Philliuorb,  his  sister,  age  so. 

Mks.  PHnxtHORB,  Am  molMer,  age  fo. 

Miss  Hbnbacb,  Am  mad,  agt  60. 

Matthbw  Philuuore,  his  brother — a  bishop,  age  45. 

WiuJAU  SuDLEY,  Am  cousin,  age  so. 

Mbs.  Vida  Pbilluorb,  Am  dieorad  wife,  age  3$- 

Sis  Wilfrid  Gates- Darby. 

JOBH  Karslakb,  lawyer,  politician  and  racing-man,  age  3$. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Kabslakb,  Am  divorced  viije,  agf  25. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Philliuore's /oolman. 

Tbi  F11HX.ER,  Mr.  Karslake's  trainer. 

Nogah,  Am  vala. 

Tbomas,  the  family  servant  of  the  Pbiluhorbs,  o^c  45. 

Bbnson,  Mrs.  Vida  Phillimore's  maid,  ag/e  ao. 
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The  following  is  the  Cast  for  the  evening  performance  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre,  New  Yoric,  Monday,  November  19, 1906. 


Pbujp  Philuhorb 

Mrs.  PEiLLnioRB,  kit  mother 

Tbe  Reverend  Matthew  Pbuxoiore, 

hisbroiher 
Grace  Phiujuokb,  his  sister 
Miss  Heneacb,  his  aunt 

WnXIAll  SUDLEY,  his  COUStK 

Mrs.  Vida  Philldiokb,  his  dtoorced  wife 

Brooks,  herjoottmm 

Benson,  her  maid 

Sir  Wilfrid  Cates-Darby 

John  Kakslake 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Karslakb,  kis  dieorced 

wife 
Nogau,  his  valet 
Tm  FiiatLEK 
TBohas,  the  PHtLLDiout's/mmfy  senmU 

Scene — New  Yoric. 


Charies  Harbury. 
Ida  Vernon. 

Dudley  Clinton, 
Emily  Steveno. 
Blanche  Weaver. 
William  B.  Mack. 
Marion  Lea. 
Gew^  Harcourt. 
Belle  Bohn. 
Georg^e  Artiaa. 
John  Maaon. 

Mre-FiBke. 

Dudley  Dqsea. 
Robert  V.  Ferguson. 
Richard  Claike. 

Time— The  Present. 


Revived  in  New  York  at  Tbe  Playhouse,  Tuesday  Evening, 
September  28,  1915,  with  tbe  following  Cast. 


PHOJF  PHTLLDf  ore 

Grace  Phillqiore 
Mrs.  Pbiluworb 
Miss  Henzags 
Matthew  PHimifORB 

WlLLIAH  SUM.EY 

Mrs.  Vida  Phiixjiioke 
Six  Wilfrid  Cates-Darsy 
John  Kakslake 
Mrs.  Ctothia  Karslakb 


Tim  Fiddler 
Nogau 
Thomas 
Benson 


Lumsden  Hare. 
Norah  Lamiaon. 
Eugenie  Woodward. 
Josephine  Lovett. 
Albert  Reed. 
John  Cromwell. 
Mary  Nash. 
Ernest  Lawfbfd. 
Conway  Tearle. 
Grace  George. 
Selwyn  Joyce. 
Tracy  Batrow. 
G.  Guthrie  McClintic. 
Richard  Clarice. 
Anita  Wood, 
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ACT  I. 

ScsNE.  Lmng-room  in  the  house  oj  Pbiup  pHiLLniORS.  Fioe 
T.  u.  qf  an  aftemotm  of  May.  The  general  air  and  appearance  of 
llu  room  is  that  of  an  M-fashUmed,  decorous,  con^orbdiie  interior. 
There  are  no  elMtric  lights  and  no  electric  bells.  Two  btU  ropes 
as  in  old-fashioned  houses.  The  room  is  in  dark  tones  inclining 
to  sombre  and  of  old-fashioned  degance. 

Seated  in  Ike  room  are  Mtss  Hekracb,  Mrs.  Pbillmorb  and 
Thohas.  Miss  Hbneage  is  a  staidly  built,  narrow-minded 
woman  in  her  sixties.  She  makes  no  effort  to  look  younger  than 
she  is,  and  is  expensively  but  quietly  dressed,  loith  heavy  elegance. 
She  commands  her  household  and  her  family  connection,  and  on 
the  slren0k  of  a  large  and  steady  income  feels  that  her  opinion  has 
its  value.  Mrs.  Philliuokb  u  a  semi-professumal  invalid, 
refined  and  uninielligenL  Her  movements  are  weak  and  fatigued. 
Her  voice  is  habitually  plaintive  and  she  is  entirely  a  lady  with- 
out a  trace  qf  being  a  woman  qf  fashion.  Thouas  is  an  easy- 
mannered,  but  respectful  family  servant,  un-EngUsh  both  in  style 
and  appearance.  He  has  no  deportment  worthy  of  being  so  cdUd, 
and  takes  an  evident  interest  in  the  affairs  of  1^  family  he  serves. 

Miss  Heneage  is  seated  at  the  tea-table,  facing  the  footlights.  Mbs. 
PmLLDiORB  is  seated  at  the  taMe  on  the  right.  Thoh AS  stands 
near  by.  Tea  things  on  table.  Decanter  iff  sherry  in  coaster. 
Bread  and  buOer  on  plate.  Vase  with  flowers.  Silver  match-box. 
Large  old-fashioned  tea  urn.  Guard  for  flame.  "The  Eeening 
Post"  on  tea-table.  Miss  Hbnbacb  otuf  Mrs.  PHOXiHOiiB  IwA 
hose  cups  of  tea.  Miss  Heneagb  sits  up  very  straight,  and  pours 
tea  for  Grace,  who  enters  from  door.  She  is  a  pretty  and  fash- 
ioniMy  dressed  gu-l  of  tuenty.  She  speaks  superciliously,  coody, 
and  not  too  fast.  She  sits  on  the  sofa  gractfuUy  and  without 
lounging.  She  wears  a  gown  mtfoUe  for  spring  visiUng,  hat, 
Parasol,  and  gloves. 
GUCB.    [As  she  moves  to  the  sqfa.]   I  never  in  my  life  valked 

•o  tat  and  found  bo  few  people  at  home.    [Pauses.    Takes  off 
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gUmes.    Sonuuhat  querulously.]    The  fact  is  the  nineteenth  of 
May  18  ridiculoudy  late  to  be  in  town. 

Miss  Hsneage.   Thomas,  Mr.  Phillmore's  sherry? 

Thomas.  {Indicating  the  particular  table.]    The  akcny,  ma'am. 

Miss  Heneage.    Mr.  Phillimore'a  Posi? 

TBOUA5.  \Poiidini  to  "The  Eeming  Post"  m  the  tea4abk.] 
The  Post,  ma'am. 

Miss  Hbnbacb.   llndieattng  cup.]   Miss  PhitlimMe. 
Thomas  takes  cup  of  lea  to  Gracb.     Siimct,    They  tsU  sip  tea. 

Tbouas  ff>es  hack,  fills  sherry  gfass,  remaining  round  and  about 

the  tea-bMe.    They  ail  drink  tea  during  their  entire  conversa- 
tion. 

Grace.  The  Dudleys  were  at  home.  They  wished  to  know 
when  my  brother  Philip  waa  to  be  married,  and  where  and  how? 

Miss  Heneags.  If  the  Dudleys  were  persons  of  breeding, 
they'd  not  intrude  their  curiosity  upon  you. 

Gkacb.   I  like  Lena  Dudley. 

Mrs.  Phillihore.  [Speaking  doviy  and  gently.]  Do  1  know 
Miss  Dudley? 

Grace.  She  knows  Philip.  She  expects  an  announcement  of 
the  wedding. 

Mrs.  Philluore.  I  trust  you  told  her  that  my  son,  my  sister 
and  myaelf  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  those  who  have  been  di- 
vorced should  remarry  with  modesty  and  without  parade. 

Grace.    I  told  the  Dudleys  Philip's  weddii^  was  here,  to- 


Miss  Heneage.  [To  Mrs.  PmLLWORE,  picking  up  a  sheet  qf 
paper  from  the  ta&fe.)  I  have  spent  the  Eiltemoon,  Mary,  in 
arranging  and  listing  the  wedding  gifts,  and  in  writing  out  the 
announcements  of  the  wedding.  I  think  I  have  attained  a  proper 
form  of  announcement.  [Talune  the  sheet  of  note-paper  and  gtoing 
it  to  Tbouas.]  Of  course  the  announcement  Philip  himself  made 
waaquite  out  of  the  question.  [Grace  smiles.]  However,  there  is 
mme.  [She  points  to  the  paper.  Thouas  giaes  the  list  to  Mrs. 
PHtiJjiORX  and  Mines  away. 

Grace.    I  hope  you'll  send  an  announcement  to  the  Dudleys. 

Mrs.  Philliuore.  [Prepared  to  make  the  best  of  things,  plain- 
lioely  reads.]  "Mr.  Philip  Phillimoie  and  Mra.  Cynthia  Dean 
KarslalK  announce  their  marriage,  May  twentieth,  at  tbne 
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o'clock.  Nineteen  A,  Washington  Square,  New  York,"    [Replacing 
the  paper  on  Thouas's  saiver.]    It  sounds  very  nice. 

(Thomas  returns  the  paper  to  Miss  Hhnhagk. 

Miss  Henhagh.  In  my  opinion  it  barely  escapes  sounding 
nasty.  However,  it  is  correct.  The  only  remaining  question  is — 
to  whom  the  announcement  should  not  be  sent.  (Thomas  goes 
ota.\  I  consider  an  announcement  of  the  wedding  of  two  divorced 
persons  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  intimate  communication.  It 
not  only  announces  the  wedding — it  also  announces  the  divorce. 
[Retwning  to  her  teacup.]  The  person  I  shall  ask  counsel  of  is 
cousin  William  Sudley.    He  promised  to  drop  in  this  afternoon. 

Gracb.  Oh!  We  shall  hear  all  about  Cairo. 

Mks.  Phuumoke.  William  is  judicious.    (Thomas  returns. 

Miss  Hbnbagb.  {WUk  finality^  Cousin  William  will  disap- 
prove of  the  match  unless  a  winter  in  Cairo  has  altered  his  moral 
tone. 

Thomas.    [Announcing.]   Mr.  Sudley. 
He  ushers  in  Wiluaii  Sudley,  a  little  oldish  gentleman.    He  is  and 

appears  thoroughly  insignificant.    But  his  opinion  of  the  place 

he  occupies  in  the  world  is  enormous.     His  manners,  voice, 

presence,  are  all  those  of  a  man  of  breeding  and  self-importance. 

Mrs.  Puilumore  and  Miss  Hbmeage.  [Rising  and  greeting 
SoOLKi;  a  liiiie  tremulously.]    My  dear  William! 

{Thomas  mHidraws. 

SvDixv.  [Shakes  hands  vnth  Mrs.  PHnxuiosE,  soberly  glad 
to  see  them.]  How  d'ye  do,  Mary?  [Greeting  Miss  Henbagb.] 
A  very  warm  May  you're  having,  Sarah. 

Gracb.  [Coming  forward  to  welcome  Aim.]  Dear  Cousin 
Williamt 

Miss  Hhnzage.    Wasn't  it  warm  in  Cairo  when  you  left? 
She  wilt  have  the  strict  truth,  or  nothing;  slill,  on  account  of  St5i>- 

LBY's  impeccable  respeciability,  she  treats  him  with  more  than 

tuwd  tei^ency. 

Sddley.  [Silting  down.]  We  left  Cairo  tax  weeks  ago,  Grace, 
80  I've  had  no  news  since  you  wrote  in  February  that  Philip  was 
engaged.  [After  a  pause.]  I  need  not  to  say  I  consider  Philip's 
engagement  excesuvely  regrettable.  He  is  a  judge  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  with  a  divorced  wife — and  such  a  divorced 
wife! 
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Gracb.  Oh,  but  Philip  has  nicceeded  in  keeping  everything  U 
quiet  as  possiUe. 

SUIX.BV.  [Acidly.]  No,  my  dearl  He  has  not  succeeded  in 
keeping  his  fcwmer  wife  aa  quiet  as  possible.  We  liad  not  been 
in  Cairo  a  week  when  who  shouM  turn  up  but  Vida  PbiUimore. 
She  went  everywhere  and  did  everything  no  woman  should ! 

Grace.    [With  unfdgiKd  tntemt.]   Oh,  what  did  she  do? 

SUIH.EV.  She  "did"  Cleopatra  at  the  tableaux  at  Lord  Erring- 
tm's!  She  "did"  Qeopatra,  and  she  did  it  robed  only  tn  some 
diaphanous  material  of  a  nature  so  transparent  that— in  fact  she 
appeared  to  be  draped  in  moonshine.  [Miss  Hbnbage  widkata 
tie  presaue  of  Gracb  and  rises.]  That  was  only  tlic  beginning. 
As  soon  as  she  heard  of  Philip's  engagement,  she  gave  a  dinner  in 
honourofiti  Only  divorcees  were  asked!  And  she  had  a  dummy 
— yes,  my  dear,  a  dummy!— at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  stood 
for  Philip — that  Is  be  sat  for  Philip! 

[Rising  and  monfii  to  Ou  table. 

MiSsHsHBACB.  [Irritated  and  disputed.]  Ah! 

Mrs.  PmujilOKB.   [With  dismay  and  pain.]   Dear  me! 

Miss  Hbnbage.  [Omfident  of  the  value  of  her  opinion.]  I  dis- 
approve of  Mrs.  Phillimore. 

SuDLSV.  [Taking  a  ciearette.]  Of  course  you  do,  but  has  Philip 
taken  to  ^^'ptian  cigarettes  in  order  to  celebrate  my  winter  at 
Cairo? 

Gracb.  Those  are  Cynthia's. 

SUIH.ET.  ITkinking  thai  tut  one  is  north  knowing  whom  he  does 
not  know.]  Who  is  "Cynthia?" 

Gracb.  Mrs.  I^rslake — She's  staying  here.  Cousin  William. 
She'll  be  down  in  a  minute. 

SOW.EY,   [Shocked.]  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me — ?  — I 

Miss  Heneage.  Yes,  William,  Cynthia  is  Mrs.  Karslake— 
Mrs.  Karslake  has  no  New  York  house.  I  disliked  the  publidty 
of  a  hotel  in  the  circumstances,  and,  accordingly,  when  she 
became  engaged  to  Philip,  I  invited  her  here. 

SinxAV.  [Suspicious  mid  distrustful.]  And  may  I  adc  tefc>  Mrs. 
Karslake  is? 

Miss  Hbhbage.   [With  confidence.]  She  was  a  Deane. 

StTDLEY.  [Watting  about  the  room,  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  concede 
good  birth  to  any  but  his  own  blood.]  Oh,  oh — welt,  the  I>eane8  are 
extremdy  nice  people.  [Approaching  the  table.]  Was  her  father 
J.  WUIiaro  Deane? 
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Miss  Hbnbags.  [Nodding,  sliU  more  secure.]  Yes. 

SuDLEY.  {Giaing  in  wilk  difficulty.]  The  family  is  an  old  one. 
J.  William  Deaoe's  dai^hter?  Siuvly  be  left  a  very  condder- 
able— 

Miss  Hshbage.  Oh,  fifteen  or  twenty  millions. 

Sun^sy.  [DeUrmtHed  not  lobe  doMtUd.]  If  I  remember  rightly 
ahe  was  brought  up  abroad. 

MissHenbagb.  In  Franceand  England — and  I  fancy  brought 
up  with  a  very  gay  set  in  very  gay  places.  In  fact  ehe  ia  what  k 
called  a  "sporty"  woman. 

SUM.BT.  [Altoays  ready  to  Mnk  the  worst.]  We  might  put  up 
with  that.  But  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  Philip  has  the — the — 
aaaurance  to  marry  a  woman  who  has  been  divorced  by — 

Miss  Hbnbagb.  Not  at  alL  Cynthia  Karslake  divorced  her 
husband. 

SuDLET.  {Gloomily,  since  He  has  less  fault  to  find  than  he  ex- 
pected.] She  divorced  him!  Ah! 

[He  seeks  the  consolation  of  his  tea. 

Miss  Hknbagb.  The  suit  went  by  default  And,  my  dear 
William,  there  are  many  palliating  circunistances.  Cynthia  was 
married  to  Karalake  only  seven  months.  There  are  no — [Glanc- 
ing at  Gkace]  no  hostages  to  Fortune!    Ahem! 

SUDLEY.  [Still  unwiUiitg  to  be  pleased.]  Ah!  What  sort  of  a 
young  woman  is  she? 

GitACB.  [With  the  superiority  of  one  wJko  is  not  too  poptitar.] 
Men  admire  her. 

Miss  Hbneacb.  She's  not  convendonal. 

Mrs.  Philuuosb.  [Showing  a  faint  sense  of  justice.]  I  am 
bound  to  say  she  has  behaved  fliscreetly  ever  since  she  arrived 
in  this  house. 

Miss  Hbnbagb.  Yes,  Mary — but  I  sometimes  suspect  that 
she  exercises  a  degree  of  self-control — 

SuDLBV.  [Glad  to  haae  something  against  some  one.]  She  claps 
on  the  lid,  eh?  And  you  think  that  perhaps  some  day  she'll  boil 
over?  Wei),  of  course  fifteen  or  twenty  millions — but  who's 
Karslake? 

Grace,  [Very  superciliously.]  He  owns  Cynthia  K.  She's  the 
famous  mare. 

Miss  Hbnbagb.  He's  Henry  Karslake's  son. 

SuDLBY.  [B^tnmnf  to  make  the  best  of  fifteen  millions-in-law.] 
Oh! — Henry! — Very  respectable  family.    Although  I  remember 
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his  father  served  a  term  in  tlie  Senate.    And  so  the  weddii^  ie 

to  be  to-morrow? 
Mrs.  Phxlldiore.   [Asseniuii.)  To-morrow. 
StJDLEY.   [Rising,  hit  TespeetabiUtyki  the  front  when  he  Ikmks  if 

the  ceremony,    Grace  rises.]    To-morrow.    Well,  my  dear  Sarah, 

a  respectable  family  with  some  means.     We  must  accept  her. 

But  on  the  whole,  I  thinlc  it  will  be  best  for  me  not  to  see  the 

young  woman.  My  disapprobation  would  make  itself  apparenL 
Gkacb.  {Wkispering  Io  Svdlbv.]  Cynttiia's  comii^. 

[He  doesn't  hear. 

CvirraiA  comes  in,  abscrbed  in  reading  a  nevispaper.  She  is  a 
youne  creature  in  her  twenties,  small  and  high-bred,  full  of  the 
love  of  excitement  and  sport.  Her  manner  is  vfide-awake  and 
keen,  and  she  is  evidently  in  no  fear  of  the  opinion  of  others. 
Her  dress  is  exceedingly  elegant,  but  with  the  elegance  of  a 
woman  whose  chief  interests  lie  in  Ufe  out  of  doors.  There  is 
nothing  hard  or  masculine  in  her  style,  and  her  expression  w 
youthful  and  ingenuous. 

SuDLKV.  [SenteiUicus  and  determinately  epitrammalic,]  Tlie 
uncouth  modem  young  woman,  eight  feet  high,  with  a  slun  like 
a  rhinoceros  and  manners  like  a  cave-dweller — an  babitu6  of  the 
race-track  and  the  divorce  court — 

Gracb.  [Aside  to  Sudlxv.]  Cousin  William! 

SUDLBY.   Eh,  c^  I 

Cynthia.  [Reading  her  newspaper,  adoances  inla  the  room, 
immersed,  excited,  treTtibling.  She  hteers  paper  to  catch  the  light.] 
"Belmont  favourite — six  to  one — Rockaway — Rosebud,  and 
Flying  Cloud.  Slow  track — raw  wind — h'm,  h'm,  h'm —  At 
the  half,  Rockaway  forged  ahead,  when  Rosebud  under  the  lash 
made  a  bold  bid  for  victory — neck  by  neck — for  a  quartet^— 
when  Flying  Cloud  slipped  by  the  pair  and  won  on  the  post  by  a 
nose  in  one  forty  nine!"  [SpeakingwHh  the  enthusiasm  of  a  sporl\ 
Oh,  I  wish  I'd  seen  the  dear  thing  do  iL  Oh,  it's  Mr.  Sudleyt 
You  must  think  me  very  rude.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Sudley? 
[Goirig  over  to  Suix.BT. 

SuDLBTt.    [Bowing  without  cordiality.]    Mrs.  Karslake. 

{Cynthia  pauses,  feeling  he  should  say  something.  As  he  says 
MOthing,  she  speaks  again. 

Ctmthia.  I  hope  Cairo  was  delightful?  Did  you  have  a 
•mooth  voyage? 
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SuDLsy.   [Pompously.]  You  miut  permit  me,  Mrs.  Karalakc — 

CVHTBIA.  [With  gpod  temper,  somewhat  embarrassed,  and 
kUkitig  kersdf  into  ease.]  Ob,  please  don't  welcome  me  to  the 
family.  All  that  formal  part  is  over,  if  you  don't  mind.  I'm  one 
of  the  tribe  now!    You're  coming  to  our  wedding  to-morrow? 

SuDLBT.   My  dear  Mrs.  Karslake,  I  think  it  might  be  wiser — 

Okthia.  [Stili  wilh  cordial  good  temper.]  Oh,  but  you  must 
come!  I  mean  to  be  a  perfect  wife  to  Philip  and  all  his  relations! 
That  sounds  rather  miscellaneoua,  but  you  know  what  I  mean. 

SuDLET.   [Very  sertietUious.]   I  am  afraid — 

Cynthia.  [Gay  and  still  covering  her  etiAarrassmenL]  If  you 
don't  come,  it'll  took  as  if  you  were  not  standing  by  Philip  when 
he's  in  trouble!  You'll  come,  won't  you — but  of  course  you 
will. 

SuiH^BY.  [After  a  self-important  pause.]  I  will  come,  Mrs. 
Karslake.  [Pausing.]  Good -afternoon.  [In  a  tone  of  sorrou  and 
light  compassion.]  Good-bye,  Mary.  Good-aftemoon,  Sarab. 
[Sighing.]  Grace,  dear,  [ro  Miss  H£NE age.]  At  what  hour  did 
you  say  the  alimony  commences? 

Miss  Henbacb.  [Quickly  and  commandingly  to  cover  kts  slip.] 
The  ceremony  is  at  three  p.  ii.,  William. 

[SuDLEY  walks  toward  the  door. 

Mrs.  Phiujiiore.  [With  fatigued  voice  and  manner  as  she 
rises.]    I  am  going  to  my  room  to  rest  awhile. 

[She  trails  slowly  from  the  room. 

Miss  Hbnbacb.  [To  Sudlet.)  Oh,  William,  one  moment — I 
entirely  forgot!  I've  a  most  important  social  question  to  ask 
you!  [She  accompanies  him  slowly  to  the  door.]  in  regard  to  the 
announcements  of  the  wedding — who  they  shall  be  sent  to  and 
who  not  For  instance — the  Dudleys— [ZJ«p  in  their  talk, 
SuDLBY  and  Miss  Heneacb  pass  out  together. 

Cyhthia.    [From  the  sofa.]    So  that's  Cousin  William? 

Gracs.  [From  the  lea4able.]  Don't  you  like  him? 

Cynthia.    [Calmly  sarcastic.]    Like  him?    I  love  him.    He's  so 
generous.    He  couldn't  have  received  me  with  more  warmth  if 
I'd  been  a  mulatto. 
Thomas  comes  in,  preceded  by  PHULUtORB.    Philip  Philldkirb 

is  a   self-centered,    short-tempered,    imperious   member   of  the 

respectable  fashionaiAes  of  New  York.    He  is  well  and  solidly 

dressed,  and  in  manner  afid  speech  eoidently  a  man  of  family. 

He  is  accustomed  to  being  Ustened  to  in  his  home  circle  and 
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front  the  bmch,  and  it  m  practically  impossH^  for  him  to  bdieve 

that  he  can  make  a  mutake. 

Gkacb.      [Oulraged.]      Really    you    know—         [Ctmthu 
moves  to  the  table.]  PhiUp! 
Philip  nods  to  Gsacs  absent-mindedly.    He  ism  Ins  vorkiitg  suit 

and  loots  tired.    He  walks  into  the  room  silently;  goes  over  to 

the  tea-table,  bends  over  and  kisses  Cyntsia  on  the  forehead. 

Goes  to  his  chair,  vthick  Tbouas  has  moved  to  suit  him.    He 

sits,  and  sighs  with  satisfaction. 

Philip.  [As  if  exhausted  by  brain  viork.\  Ah,  Grace!  [Grace 
immediately  sails  out  of  the  room.]  Well,  my  dear,  I  thought  I 
should  never  extricate  myself  from  the  court-room.  You  look 
very  debonnair! 

CVNTHIA.    The  tea's  making.    You'Uhaveyourgiaasofsherry? 

Phiuf.  [rfo  strain  of  the  day  evidently  having  been  severe.] 
Thanks!    [Taking  it  from  Tmouas  and  sighing.]    Ah! 

Cynthia.    I  can  see  it's  been  a  tiring  day  with  you. 

Philip.  [His  great  tussle  wUh  the  vmrld  leaving  him  umoorsted 
but  utterly  spent.]    H'm!  [He  gratefully  sips  his  tea, 

Cynthia.  Were  the  lawyers  very  long-winded? 

Philip.  [Almost  too  tired  for  speech.]  Prolix  to  the  pcAnt  o( 
somnolence.  It  might  be  affirmed  without  inexactitude  that  the 
prolixity  of  counsel  is  the  somnolence  of  the  judiciary.  I  am 
fatigued,  ah !  [A  little  suddenly,  awaking  to  the  fact  that  his  orders 
have  tut  been  carried  out  to  the  letter.]  Thomas!  My  Post  is  not 
in  its  usual  placet 

Cynthia.  It's  here,  Philip.  (Thomas  gets  it. 

Philip.  Thanks,  my  dear.  [Opening  "The  Post.  "]  Ahl  This 
hour  with  you— »— is  really  the — the — [Absently.]  the  one  vivid 
moment  of  the  day.  [Reading.]  H'm — shocking  attack  by  the 
President  <»i  vested  interests.  H'm — too  bad — but  it's  b>  be 
expected.  The  people  insisted  on  electing  a  desperado  to  the 
presidential  c^ce— they  must  take  the  hold-up  that  follows. 
\Afier  a  pause,  he  reads.]  H'm!  His  English  is  lacking  in  idiom, 
his  spellii^  in  conservatism,  his  mind  in  balance,  and  his  character 
in  repose. 

Cynthia.  [Amiable  but  not  very  sympathetic.]  You  seem  more 
fatigued  than  usual.   Another  glass  of  sherry,  Ptiilip? 

Philip.  Oh,  I  ought  not  to — 

Cynthia.  1  think  you  seem  a  little  more  tired  than  usual. 
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Philip.  Periiaps  I  am.  [She  pours  out  sherry.  Phujp  takes 
^ass  but  does  Hot  lip.]  Ah,  this  hour  is  truly  a  grateful  form  of 
restful  excitement.  [After  an  inspired  itUenial.]  You,  too,  find 
it-eh?  [He  looks  at  Ctnthia. 

Ctmthia.   {Wah  veiled  sarcasm.]   Decidedly. 

PhiUF.    Decidedly  what,  my  dear? 

CiTKTHiA.  \fler  sarcasm  still  veiled.]  Resttut. 

Philip.  H'm!  Perhaps  I  need  the  calm  more  than  you  do. 
Over  the  case  to-day  I  actually — eh — [Sipping  kis  tea.]  slum- 
beml.  I  heard  myaelf  do  it  Tint's  how  1  know.  A  dressmaker 
sued  on  seven  counts.  [Reading  his  newspaper.]  Really,  the 
insanity  of  the  United  States  Senate — you  seem  restless,  my  dear. 
Ah — urn — have  you  seen  the  evening  paper?  I  see  there  has  been 
a  lightning  change  in  the  style  or  size  of  hats  which  ladies — 

iSweepittg  a  descriptive  motion  with  kis  hand,  he  p^es  the  paper  to 
CvHTBlA,  then  moves  kis  ^ass,  reads,  and  sips. 

Cynthia.  The  tamp,  Thonoas. 
Thouas  blows  out  the  aJcokoi  lamp  on  the  tea-table  with  difficulty. 
Blows  twice.    Movement  of  Phojp  each  time.    Blows  again. 

Philip.  [Irritably.]  Confound  it,  Thomas!  What  are  you 
pufSng  and  blowing  at — ? 

Thomas.   It's  out,  ma'am — yes,  sir. 

Philip.   You're  excessively  noisy,  Thomas! 

Thouas.    [In  a  fluster.]  Yes,  sir — I  am. 

Cynthia.  [So<ahing  Thohas's  wounded  feelings.]  We  don't 
need  you,  Thomas. 

Thomas.  Yea,  ma'am. 

PHnjp.  Puffing  and  blowing  and  shaking  and  quaking  like  an 
BUtomobDe  in  an  ecstasy!  [Thomas  meekly  withdraws. 

Cynthia.  [Not  unsympathetically.]  Too  bad,  Philip!  I  hope 
my  presence  isn't  too  agitating? 

Philip.  Ah — it's  juat  because  I  value  this  hour  with  you, 
Cynthia — this  hour  of  tea  and  toast  and  tranquillity,  l.t'8  quite 
as  if  we  were  married — happily  married — already. 

Cynthia.  [Admitting  that  married  life  is  a  blank,  begins  to  look 
through  paper.]    Yea,  I  feel  as  if  we  were  married  already. 

Philip.  [N^  recogniang  her  tone.]  Ah!  It's  the  c^m,  you 
see. 

Cyntsia.  IWilkout  warmth.]  The  calm?  Yes— yes,  it's— it's 
the  calm. 
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Phiup.  I5t|j^.t  Ye«,  the  calm — the  Halcyon  calm  ot—o( 
Kcond  choice.  H'm!  [He  reads  and  turns  over  the  leases  «f  l)u 
paper,  Ctntbia  reads.  There  is  a  silence^  After  all,  my  dear— 
the  feeling  which  I  have  for  you — is — is — eh — the  market  is  in  a 
•boddng  condition  of  plethcHu!  H'm — h'm — tmd  what  ere  you 
reading? 

CvinHlA.  [EmbaTTassed![  Oh,  eh — well — 1 — eh — I'm  juat 
running  over  the  ^x»ting  news. 

Pbiup.  Oh!  {He  looks  ihoughtfitl. 

CVNTBIA.  [BeginniKg  to  forg^  Philip  and  to  remember  more 
vUeresHng  matters.]  I  fanded  Hermes  would  come  in  an  easy 
winner.  He  came  in  nowhere.  Nonpareil  was  ridden  by  Henalow 
— be'a  a  rotten  bad  rider.    He  gets  nervous. 

PBUjr.  [Stiil  interested  in  his  newspaper.]  Does  he?  H'm! 
I  suppose  you  do  retain  an  interest  in  horaes  and  races.  H'm — I 
trust  some  day  the — ah — law  will  attract —  Oh  [Turmne  a 
page.],  here's  the  report  of  my  opinion  in  that  dressmaker's  case — 
H^gerty  vs.  Phillimore. 

CnrraiA.    [Pualed.]    Was  the  case  brought  gainst  you? 

Phiup.  Oh — no.  The  suit  was  brought  by  Haggerty,  Miss 
Haggerty,  a  dressmaker,  against  the — in  fact,  my  dear,  against 
the  former  Mrs.  Phillimore.  [After  a  pause,  he  returns  to  kis 
reading. 

Cynthia.    [Curious  abovt  the  matter.]    How  did  you  dedde  it? 

Philip.  I  was  obl^ed  to  decide  in  Mrs.  PhilUmore's  favour. 
Haggerty's  plea  was  preposterous. 

CVKTHIA.    Did  you— did  you  meet  the — the — forme^ — ? 

Philip.  No. 

Cynthia.  I  often  see  her  at  afternoon  teas. 

Philip.   How  did  you  recognize — 

Cynthia.  Why-iOpening  the  paper.]  because  Mrs.  Vida 
Phillimore's  picture  appears  in  every  other  issue  of  most  of  the 
evellil^[  papers.  And  I  must  confess  I  was  curious.  But,  I'm 
sure  you  find  it  very  painful  to  meet  her  again. 

Philip.  [Slouity,  consideririg.]  No, — would  you  find  it  so 
impossible  to  meet  Mr. — 

Cynthia.  [Mueh  excited  and  aroused.]  Philip!  Don'tspeakof 
him.  He's  nothing.  He's  a  thii^  of  the  past  I  never  think  of 
him.    I  forget  him! 

Philip.  [Somewhat  sarcastic.]  That's  extraordinarily  oi^iinal 
of  you  to  forget  him. 
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Cynthia.  [Gently,  and  wishing  to  drop  the  subject.]  We  each  of 
ua  have  something;  to  for^t,  Philip — and  John  Karalake  is  to 
me —  Well,  he's  dead! 

Philip.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  dear,  be  is  dead,  or  the  next 
thii^  to  it — for  he's  bankrupt. 

Cynthia.  [After  a  pause.]  Bantmpt?  [Excited  and  moved.] 
Let's  not  speak  of  him.  I  mean  never  to  see  him  or  think  about 
him  or  even  hear  of  him!  [He  assents.  She  reads  Her  paper.  He 
sips  his  lea  and  reads  kis  paper.  She  turns  a  page,  starts  ami  cries 
ouL 

Philip.  God  bleas  me! 

Cynthia.  It's  a  picture  of — of — 

Philip.  John  Karalake? 

Ctnthia.  Picture  of  him,  and  one  of  me,  and  k  the  middle 
between  us  "Cynthia  K!" 

Peiup.  "Cynthia  K!" 

Cynthia.  [Exdted.]  My  pet  riding  mare!  The  best  horse  he 
has!  She's  an  angel  even  in  a  photograph!  Oh!  [Jieading.] 
"John  Karslake  drops  a  fortune  at  Saratoga."  [Rises  and  walks 
up  and  down  excitedly.    Philip  takes  the  Paper  and  rtads, 

Pbujf.  [Unconcerned,  as  the  maUer  ha:rdly  touches  him.]  Hem 
— ah —  Advertises  country  place  for  sale — stables,  famous 
mare  "Cynthia  K" — favourite  riding-mare  o(  former  Mrs.  Kars- 
lake, who  is  once  again  to  enter  the  arena  of  matrimony  with  the 
well-known  and  highly  respected  judge  of — 

Cynthia.  [SensUme  and  much  disturbed.]  Don'tt  Don't, 
Philip,  please  don't! 

Philip.  My  dear  Cynthia — take  another  paper — here's  my 
Past]  You'll  find  nothing  disagreeable  in  The  Post. 

[Cynthia  lakes  paper. 

CYKTHtA.  [After  reading,  near  Ike  UMe.\  It's  much  worse  in 
The  Post.  "John  Karslake  sells  the  former  Mrs.  Kar^ake's 
jewds — the  famous  necklace  now  at  Tiffany's,  and  the  sporty 
ex-husband  sells  his  wife's  portr^t  by  Sargent!"  Philip,  I  can't 
stand  this.  [Puts  paper  on  the  table. 

Philip.     Realty,  my  dear,  Mr.  Karalake  is  bound  to  appear 
occasionally  in  print — or  even  you  may  have  to  meet  him. 
[Tbouas  comes  in. 

Cynthia.  [Determined  and  distressed.]  '  I  won't  meet  himi  I 
won't  meet  him.  Every  time  I  hear  his  name  or  "Cynthia  K's" 
I'm  BO  depressed. 
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Thomas.   [AnnounciHgwiA something Hkereluclance.]  Sr,Mr. 
Fiddler.   Mr.  Karslake's  trainer. 
Fiddler  wtlks  in.     He  is  an  English  horse  trainer,  a  mde-awake, 

stocky,  weU-groomed  liitU  cockney.    He  knows  his  own  mind  and 

sees  life  altogether  through  a  stable  door.     Well-dressed  for  his 

station,  and  not  too  young. 

CvMrmA.  lExdted  and  disturbed.]  Fiddler?  Tim  Fiddler? 
His  ootning  is  outrageous! 

FlDDLBK.  A  oote  [or  you,  dr. 

Cynthia.    [ImpuisiiKly.]   Oh,  FiddlerMs  that  you? 

FiDDLBR.  Yes'm! 

Cynthia.  [In  a  half  whisper,  sUU  speaking  on  impulse.]  H<nr 
is  she!  Cynthia  K?  How's  Planet  II  and  the  colt  and  Gcrfden 
Rod?  How's  the  whole  stable?  Are  they  well? 

FlDOAB.  No'in — we're  all  on  the  bum.  [Aside.]  Ever  rince 
you  kicked  us  overl 

Ctmthia.  [Repromng  him,  thou^  pleased.]  Fiddler! 

FnsiLBS.  The  horses  is  just  simply  gone  to  E^ypt  since  you 
left,  and  so's  the  guv'n<«-. 

Cymthia.   IPtOUng  an  end  to  Fidix.br.]   That  will  do.  Fiddler. 

FiBOLEA.   I'm  waiting  for  an  answer,  sir. 

Cynthia.  What  is  it,  Philip? 

Philip.  [Uncomfortabk.]  A  mere  matter  of  bu«ness.  [Aside 
to  FiDDLER.1  The  answer  is,  Mr.  Karslake  can  come.  The — the 
coast  will  be  dear.  [Fiiiia.Bft  goes  oid. 

Ctmthia.    [Amaxed;  rising.]   You're  not  going  to  see  him? 

Phiup.  But  Karslake,  my  dear,  is  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine.  He  argues  cases  before  me.  I  will  see  that  you  do  not  have 
to  meet  him. 

(CvNTHiA  walks  the  fen^tA  of  the  room  in  excited  dejection. 
Matthbw  comes  in.    He  is  a  High^hurch  clergyman  to  a  highly 

fashionable  congregation.    His  success  is  partly  due  to  his  social 

position  and  partly  to  his  elegance  of  speech,  but  chi^y  to  his 

inkeretU   amiability,  which   leaves  Ae  sinner  in  happy  peace 

and  smiles  on  the  just  and  unjust  aiike. 

Mattbbw.    [Most  amiably.]    Ah,  my  dear  brother! 

Philip.   ]fjreeiing  Mm.]  Matthew. 

Matthew.  [Nodding  to  Phiup.]  Good  afternoon,  my  dear 
Cj'nthia.    How  charming  you  look!    [Cynthia  sUs  down  at  Ike 
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ka-taiU.    To  Cynthia.1    Ah,  \rfiy  weren't  you  in  yotir  pew 
yesterday?    I  preached  a  most  or^nal  sermon. 

[He  lays  Am  hat  and  cane  an  tAe  dmn. 

Thomas.  [Aride  Io  Paiur.]  Sir,  Mrs.  Vida  Phillimore's  maid 
called  you  up  on  the  telephone,  and  you're  to  expect  Mrs.  PhilU- 
mcw«  on  a  matter  of  bunness. 

Pbiup.  [Astonished  and  disgasled.[  Here,  impoesible!  [To 
Cymtbu.]  Excuse  me,  my  dear!  [PHILIP,  muck  embarrassed, 
pKs  out,  faUoKtd  by  Thohas. 

Matthew.  [Approaching  Cynthia's  chair,  happily  and 
pleasantly  self-important.]  No,  really,  it  was  a  wonderful  sermon, 
my  dear.  My  text  was  from  Paul — "It  is  better  to  marry  than  to 
bum."  It  was  a  strictly  logical  sermon.  I  argued — that,  aa  the 
graw  withereth,  and  the  flower  fadeth, — there  is  nothing  final  in 
Nature;  not  even  Death!  And,  as  there  is  nothing  final  in 
Nature,  not  even  Death; — so  then  if  Death  is  not  final — why 
should  marrii^e  be  final?  [Gently.]  And  so  the  necesuty  of— eh 
— divorce!  Yousee?  It  wasan  exquisite  sermon  I  AllNewYork 
was  therel  And  all  New  York  went  away  happy!  Even  the 
sinners — if  there  were  any!    I  don't  often  meet  sinners — do  you? 

Cynthia.  [Indulgently,  in  spile  of  his  folly,  because  he  is  kind.] 
You're  such  a  dear,  delightful  Pagan!    Here's  your  tea! 

Matthew.  [Taking  tiie  tea.]  Why,  my  dear— you  have  a  very 
sad  expression! 

Cynthia.   [A  Utile  biltetiy.]  Why  not? 

Matthew.  [With  sentimental  sviettness.]  I  leel  as  if  I  were  of 
no  use  in  the  world  when  I  see  sadness  on  a  young  face.  Only 
dnners  should  feel  aad.   You  have  committed  no  sin! 

Cynthia.  [Impulsioely.]  Yes,  I  have!  i 

Matthew.  Eh? 

Cyhthia.  I  committed  the  unpardonable  sin — whe— when  I 
married  for  love! ' 

Matthew.    One  must  not  marry  for  anything  else,  my  deari 

Cynthia.  Why  am  I  marrying  your  brother? 

Matthew.  I  often  wonder  why?  I  wonder  why  you  didn't 
choose  to  remain  a  free  woman. 

Cynthia.  [Going  over  the  ground  she  has  t^ten  argued  with  ker- 
se^.]  I  meant  to;  but  a  divort:6e  has  no  place  in  society.  I  felt 
hcnidly  lonely!  I  wanted  a  friend.  Philip  was  ideal  as  a  friend— 
for  months.   Isn't  it  nice  to  bind  a  friend  to  you? 

Matthew.  ISetUng  down  his  teacup.]  Yta—yeal 
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Cynthia.  [Gromng  more  and  man  excited  and  moved  as  du 
speaks.]  To  marry  a  Criend — to  marry  on  prudent,  aennUe 
grounds — a  man — like  Philip?  That's  what  I  should  have  done 
first,  instead  of  rushing  into  marri^e — because  I  had  a  wild,  mad, 
sensitive,  sympathetic — passion  and  pain  and  fury — of,  I  don't 
know  what — that  almost  strangled  me  with  happineffl! 

Matthew.  [Amiable  and  reminiscent.]  Ah — ah — ia  my 
youth — I, — I  too! 

Cynthia.  [Coming  back  to  her  manner  of  every  day.]  And  be- 
side*—the  day  Philip  asked  me  I  was  in  the  dumpa!  And  now — 
how  about  marrying  only  for  love?  [Philip  comes  back. 

Mattbew.  Ah,  my  dear,  love  is  not  the  only  thing  in  the 
world! 

Phuip.    [Half  aside.]    I  got  there  too  late,  she'd  hung  up. 

Cykthia.  Who,  Phaip? 

Iteup.  Eh— alady^-eh — 

{Thomas,  fivrried,  comes  in  with  a  card  on  a  saher. 

Thouas.  a  card  for  you,  sir.  Ahem — ahem — Mrs,  Philli- 
mote — that  was,  sir. 

PsaiP.   Eh? 

Thouas.    She's  on  the  stairs,  sir.    [He  nods  backtoard,  only  to 
find  ViDA  at  kis  side.    He  announces  her  as  being  ike  best  way  ef 
meeting  the  diffictdty.]    Mrs.  Vida  Phillimore! 
ViDA  comes  in  slowly,  v/ith  the  air  (>f  a  spoiled  beauty.     She  stops 

just  itiside  the  door  and  speaks  in  a  very  casual  manner.    Her 

voice  is  languorous  and  caressing.    She  is  dressed  in  the  excess 

of  the  French  fashion  and  carries  a  daring  parasol.    She  smiles 

and  comes  in,  undulating,  to  the  middle  of  the  room.    Tableau. 

Thouas  ufiihdraws. 

VmA.  How  do  you  do,  Philip.  [After  a  pause.]  Don't  tdl 
me  I'm  a  surprise!  I  had  you  called  up  on  the  'phone  and  I  seat 
up  my  card— and,  besides,  Philip  dear,  when  you  have  the — the — 
habit  of  the  house,  as  unfortunately  I  have,  you  can't  treat  your- 
self UIk  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  At  least,  I  can't — so  here  I 
am.  My  reason  for  coming  was  to  ask  you  about  that  B.  &  0. 
stock  we  hdd  in  common.  [To  Mattbbw,  condescendingly,  Ike 
dergy  being  a  class  of  uttfortunates  ddtarred  by  profession  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  viarld,]  How  do  you  do?  [Pause.  She  then  gpet 
to  the  real  reason  of  her  oitU.]  Do  be  polite  and  present  me  to 
your  wife- to-be. 
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Philip.  [Avdnewdly.]  Cynthia— 

Ctkihia.  [CheerfuUy,  mlk  dash,  putting  Ike  lable  bOutm  ViBA 
and  hersdf.]  We'n  delighted  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Philtimore.  I 
needn't  aslc  you  to  malce  yourself  at  home,  but  will  you  have  a 
cup  of  tea?  [Mattbzv  siis  near  the  tittle  table. 

ViDA.  [To  Philip.]  My  dear,  she's  not  in  the  least  what  I 
expected.  I  heard  she  was  a  dove!  She's  a  very  dashing  kind  of 
a  dove!  [To  Onrrmh,  wha  moves  ta  the  tea-lable.]  My  dear,  I'm 
paying  you  compliments.  Five  lumps  and  quantities  of  cream. 
I  find  single  life  very  thinnii^.  [To  Philip,  ca/m  and  ready  to  be 
apeeabie  to  any  man.]  And  how  well  you're  looking!  It  must  be 
the  absence  of  matrimonial  cares — or  is  it  a  new  angel  in  the 
house? 

Cynthia.  [Ovtraged  at  Vida's  intrusion,  but  polite  though  Mi- 
ati^y  sarcastic^  It's  most  amusii^  to  sit  in  your  place.  And 
how  at  home  you  must  feel  here  in  this  house  where  you  have 
made  so  much  trouble — I  mean  tea.  [Ri$es\  Do  you  know  it 
would  be  in  much  better  taste  if  you  would  take  the  place  you're 
accustomed  to? 

ViDA.  [As  calm  as  before.]  My  dear,  I'm  an  intruder  only  for 
a  moment;  I  sha'n't  give  you  a  chance  to  score  off  me  again] 
But  I  must  thank  you,  dear  Philip,  for  rendering  that  decision  in 
my  favour — 

Philip.   I  assure  you — 

ViDA.  [Unt^U  to  resist  a  thrust.]  Of  course,  you  would  like  to 
have  rendered  it  against  me.  It  was  your  wonderful  sense  of  jus- 
tice, and  that's  why  I'm  so  grateful — if  not  to  you,  to  your 
Maker! 

Phiup.  [Fedt  that  &is  is  no  place  for  kis  future  wife.  Rises 
quichty.  To  Cynthia.]  Cynthia,  I  would  prefer  that  you  left  us. 
[Matthew  moves  to  the  sofa  and  sits  down. 

Cyntbia.  [DHermined  not  to  leave  the  field  first,  remains  seated.] 
Certainly,  Philip! 

Philip,   I  expect  another  visitor  who — 

ViDA,  [With  fiattering  insistence,  to  Cyvtbik.]  Oh,  my  dear — 
don'tgo!  Thetruthis — I  came  to  see  you !  I  feel  most  cordially 
towards  you — and  really,  you  know,  people  in  our  pontion  should 
meet  on  cordial  terms. 

Cynthia.  |r<ijttffe  **  vUh  apparent  calm,  but  pointing  her  re- 
marks.] Naturally.  If  people  in  our  position  couldn't  meet,  New 
York  society  would  soon  come  to  an  end.       [Thohas  comes  in. 
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ViDA.  \Calm,  but  getting  her  knife  in  loo.]  PrectBely.  Sodety'a 
no  b^ger  than  a  band-box.  Why,  it's  only  a  moment  ago  I  saw 
Mr.  Kaislake  walking — 

CVMTHIA.   Ah! 

Thomas.   [Announcing  clearly.   Everyone  chants  place,  in  am- 
stemation,  amusemenl  or  surprise.     Cynthia  moks  to  leave  tiie 
room,  but  Hops  for  feof  of  oUradiHg  Kakslake's  attention.]    Mr. 
JohnKanlake! 
Enter  Kakslakb.    He  is  a  powerful,  generous  personaUty,  a  moo 

of  affairs,  breesy,  gay  and  careless.    He  gives  Ike  impression  of 

being  game  for  any  fate  in  store  for  him.    His  clothes  indicate 

sporting  propensities  and  his  taste  in  waistcoats  and  ties  is 

brilliant.      Kakslakb  sees  first  Patur  and  then  Mattbew. 

Thouas  goes  out. 

E^njp.  How  do  you  do? 

John.  [Very  gay  and  no  respecter  of  persons.]  Good-afternoon, 
Mr.  Phillimore.  Hello — here's  the  church!  [Crossing  to  Mat- 
thew axtl  lAojttn;  AanJi.  He  slaps  him  on  the  back.]  I  hadn't  the 
least  idea — how  are  you?  By  George,  your  reverence,  that  was  a 
racy  sermoR  of  yours  on  Divorce!  What  was  your  text?  [Sees 
ViDA  and  botes,  very  poUtdy.]  Galadans  4: 2,  "The  more  the 
merrier."  or  "Who  next?"  [Smiles.]  As  the  whale  said  after 
Jonah!  [CnnBiA  makes  a  sudden  movement,  upsetting  her  lea-cap. 
John  faas  about  quickly  and  they  face  each  other.  John  gives  a 
frank  start.    A  pause  holds  them. 

John.  [Astounded,  in  a  lorn  voice.]  Mrs.  Karslake — [Boving.] 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  pleasure  in  store  for  me.  1  understood 
you  were  in  the  country,  [Recovering  and  moving  to  her  chair.] 
Perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to  make  me  a  cup  of  tea? — that  is 
if  the  teapot  wasn't  lost  in  the  scrimmage.  [There  is  another 
pause.  Ctntbia,  ddemtined  lo  eguai  Attn  *tt  cfw/tteii,  returns  to 
the  tea-tray.]  Mr.  Phillimore,  I  came  to  get  your  signature  in 
that  matter  of  Cox  vs.  Keely. 

Philip.    I  shall  be  at  your  service,  but  pray  be  seated. 

[He  indicates  a  chair  by  the  tea-taMe. 

John.  [SilUng  beyond  but  not  far  from  the  tea-table.]  Andlalso 
understood  you  to  say  you  wanted  a  saddle-horse. 

Philip.  You  have  a  mare  called— ch — "Cynthia  K?" 

John.  [From^y.]  Yes — she's  not  for  sate. 

Pbilif.   Oh,  but  she's  just  the  marc  I  hcd  set  my  mind  on. 
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John.  [With  a  touch  of  htimour.]  You  want  ber  for 
yourself? 

Pmup.  \A  littk  fiusUred.]  I— eh— I  aometinies  ride. 

John.  [Now  sure  of  kimsdf.]  She's  rather  lively  for  you, 
Jwlge.   Mra.  Karalake  used  to  ride  her. 

Philip.  You  don't  care  to  sell  ber  to  loe? 

JOBN.  She's  a  dangerous  mare,  Judge,  and  she's  as  delicate 
and  changeable  as  a  girl.  I'd  hate  to  leave  her  in  your 
charge! 

Cymthia.  lEagerly  but  in  a  low  voice.]  Leave  ber  in  mine,  Mr. 
Karslake! 

John.  {AfUr  a  sUght  pause.]  Mrs.  Karslake  knows  all  about 
a  horse,  but —  [Turning  to  Cvnthia.]  Cynthia  K's  got  rather 
tricky  of  late. 

CvMTHiA.  \Haughtity.]  You  mean  to  say  you  think  she'd 
chuck  me? 

John.  [With  polite  soHdinde  and  sUB  humourtms.  To  Pbiup.] 
I'd  hate  to  have  a  marc  of  mine  deprive  you  of  a  wife,  Judge. 
[J2u».  Cymthia  shows  anger.]  She  goes  to  SaraU^a  next 
week,  C.  W. 

ViDA.  [Who  has  bem  sitting  and  hiking  to  Matthew  for  lack 
ofabenermon,comostotalhtoKj,xsuLSs.]   C.  W.? 

John.  [Rising  as  she  rises.]  Creditors  willing. 

ViDA.  [Changing  her  seat  for  one  near  the  lea-liAle.]  I'm  sure 
your  creditors  are  wiUiog. 

John,  Oh,  they're  a  breezy  krt,  my  creditors.  They're  givii^ 
me  a  dinner  this  evening. 

ViDA.  [if ore  than  usually  anxious  to  please.]  I  regret  I'm  not 
a  breezy  creditor,  but  I  do  think  you  owe  tt  to  me  to  let  me  see 
your  Cynthia  K!    Can't  you  lead  her  around  to  my  house? 

John.  At  what  hour,  Mrs.  PhillimoFe? 

ViDA.  Say  eleven?  And  you,  too,  might  have  a  leading  in  my 
directKHi — 771  Fifth  Avenue. 

[John  boas.  Cynthia  hears  and  notes  this. 

Cynthia.  Your  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  I^arslalce. 

John.  Thanks.  [Taking  His  tea  and  sipping  it.]  I  beg  your 
pardon — you  have  forgottm,  Mrs.  Karslake — very  naturally,  it 
has  slipped  your  memory,  but  I  don't  take  sugar.  [Cynthia, 
furious  with  him  and  herself.  He  hands  the  cup  back.  She  makes 
a  second  cup. 

Cynthia.  \CkeetfuUy;  m  a  rage.]  Sonyl 
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John.  [Alto  apparently  ckeerftd.^  Yes,  gout.  It  gives  me  a 
twinge  even  to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  a  Bugar-maple !  First  you  riot, 
and  then  you  diet ! 

VmA.  {Calm  and  amused;  aside  to  Matthew.]  My  dear 
Matthew,  he's  a  darling!  But  I  feel  as  if  we  were  all  taking  tea 
on  the  slope  of  a  volcano!  [Matthew  sits  down. 

Philip.  It  occurred  to  me,  Mr.  Karalalce,  you  might  be  glad  to 
find  a  purchaser  for  your  portrait  by  Sargent? 

John.  It's  not  my  portrait.  It's  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Karslake, 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth — Sargent's  a  {^od  fellow — I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  keep  it — to  remember  the  artist  by. 

[Ctnthia  (I  woundtd  by  this. 

Phiup.  H'm! 

[Cynthia  hands  a  second  cup  to  John. 

Cynthia.  [With  careful  pt^ileness.]  Your  cup  of  tea,  Mr. 
Karslake. 

John.  [Aiime  and  taking  the  lea  imtft  courteous  indifference,] 
Thanks — sorry  to  trouble  you. 

[He  drinks  the  cuP  of  tea  standing  by  the  tea-table. 

Philip.  [To  make  conversation.]  You're  selling  your  country 
place? 

John.  If  I  was  long  of  hair — I'd  sell  that. 

Cynthia.  [Excited.  Taken  out  of  herself  by  the  news.]  You're 
not  really  selling  your  stable? 

John.  [Finishes  his  tea,  places  the  empty  cup  on  the  tea-taiU, 
and  reseats  himself.]  Every  gelding  I've  got — seven  foals  and  a 
donkey!   I  don't  mean  the  owner. 

Cynthia.  [Slill  interested  and  forgdting  the  discomfort  of  the 
situation.]    How  did  you  ever  manage  to  come  such  a  cropper? 

John.  Streak  of  blue  luck! 

Ctmthia.   [Quickly.]   I  don't  see  how  it's  possible — 

John.  You  would  if  you'd  been  there.  You  remember  the 
head  man?  [Sitting  dtmm.]  Bloke? 

Cynthia.  Of  course! 

John.  Well,  his  wife  divorced  him  for  beating  her  over  the 
bead  with  a  bottle  of  Fowler's  Solution,  and  it  seemed  to  prey  on 
his  mind.   He  sold  me — 

Cynthia.   [Horrified.]  Soki  a  race? 

John.  About  ten  races,  I  guess. 

Cynthia.    [Incredulous.]    Just  because  he'd  beaten  his  vrife? 

John.  No.  Because  ibe  divorced  him. 
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Cynthia.  Welt,  I  can't  see  why  that  should  prey  on  his  mind  I 
[Sudiienly  reruembars. 

John.  Well,  I  have  known  men  that  it  stroked  the  wroi^ 
way.  But  be  cost  me  eighty  thousand.  And  then  Urbanity  ran 
third  in  the  thousand-dollar  stakes  for  two-year-olds  at  Belmont. 

Cynthia.  [Thrmm  this  remark  ini\  I  never  had  faith  in  that 
horse. 

John.  And,  of  course,  it  never  ralna  monkeys  but  it  pours 
gorillas!  So  when  I  was  down  at  St  Louis  on  the  fifth,  I  laid 
seven  to  three  on  Fraternity — 

Cynthia.   Crary!  Crazy! 

John.  [Ready  to  lake  Ike  opposite  vieia.]  I  don't  see  it  With 
her  record  she  ought  to  have  romped  it  an  easy  winner. 

Cynthia.  [Her  sparling  instina  asserting  itself.]  She  hasn't 
the  stamina!  Look  at  her  barrel! 

John.  Wei!,  anyliow.  Geranium  finished  me! 

Cynthia.  You  didn't  lay  odds  on  Geranium! 

John.  Why  not?  She's  my  own  mare — 

Cynthia.  Oh! 

John.   Streak  o'  bad  luck — 

Ctkthia.  [Plainly  anxious  to  say  "I  told  you  M.")  Streak  of 
poor  judgment!  Do  you  tememl^er  the  day  you  rode  Billy  at  a 
six-foot  stone  wall,  and  he  stopped  and  you  didn't,  and  there  was 
a  hornet's  nest  [Matthew  ruei.]  on  the  other  side,  and  I  remem- 
ber you  were  hot  just  because  I  said  you  showed  poor  judgment? 
[She  laughs  at  the  memory.  A  general  movement  iff  disapproval. 
She  remembers  the  situaHon.]    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Matthew.  [Rises  to  meet  Vida.'  Hastily.]  It  seetps  to  me 
that  horses  are  like  the  fourth  gospel.  Any  conversation  about 
them  becomes  animated  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  the  urbane! 
[Vida,  disgusted  by  such  plainness  of  speech,  rises  and  goes  to  Philip 
who  waves  her  to  a  chair. 

PnuJP.  [Formally.]  I  regret  tliat  you  have  endured  such 
reverses,  Mr,  Karalake.  UoBN  quietly  boas. 

Cynthia.  [Concealing  her  interest  and  speaking  casvaUy.]  You 
haven't  mentioned  your  new  English  horse — Pantomime.  What 
did  he  do  at  St.  Louis? 

John.    [Sitting  down.]  Fell  away  and  ran  fifth. 

Cynthia.    Too  bad.    Was  he  fully  acclimated?    Ah,  well— 

John.  We  always  dilTered — you  rememlier — on  the  time 
needed — 
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Matthew.  [Coming  ever  lo  CvmmA,  and  speakine  to  earry  off 
the  situation  as  well  astogfla  Up.\  Isn't  there  a— eh— a  race  ti>- 
morrow  at  Belmont  Park? 

John.  Yes.   I'm  going  down  in  my  auto. 

Cynthia.   [EuidenUy  wishing  the  might  he  going  too.\    OhI 

Matthew.    And  what  animal  shall  you  prefer? 

[Cooering  his  personal  interest  with  amiable  altruism, 

John.   I'm  backing  Carmendta. 

Cynthia.  [With  a  gesture  of  despair.]  Carmendta!  Carmen- 
dta! [Matthew  returns  to  Vida's  side. 

John.   You  may  remember  we  always  differed  on  Carmendta. 

Cynthia.  [Disgusted  at  John's  dunderheadedness.]  But  there's 
no  room  for  difference.  She's  a  wild,  headstrong,  dissatisfied, 
foolish  little  filly.  The  deuce  couldn't  ride  her — she'd  shy  at  her 
own  shadow — "Carmendta."  Oh,  very  wdl  then,  I'll  wager 
you — and  I'll  give  you  odds  too — "Decorum"  will  come  in  first, 
and  I'll  lay  three  to  one  he'll  beat  Carmendta  by  five  lengths! 
How's  that  for  fair? 

John.  [Never  forgetting  the  situation.]  Sorry  I'm  not  ftu^ 
enough  to  take  you. 

Cynthia.  [Impetuously-]  Philip,  dear,  you  lend  John  enough 
for  the  wager. 

Matthew.  [As  nearly  horrified  as  so  soft  a  soul  can  be.]  Ahem! 
Really— 

John.  It's  a  sporty  idea.  Mis.  Karslake,  but  perhaps  in  the 
circumstances — 

Cynthia.  [Her  mind  on  her  viager.]  In  what  circum- 
stances? _ 

Philip.  [With  a  nervous  laugh.]  It  does  seem  to  me  there  is  a 
certain  impropriety — 

Cynthia.  [SemenAering  the  conveniions,  vihieh,  for  a  moment, 
had  actvally  escaped  her.)  Oh,  I  forgot.  When  horses  are  in  the 
air— 

Matthew.  [Pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters.  Moving,  he  speaks 
to  ViDA/fom  the  back  of  her  armchair.]  It's  the  fourth  gospel,  you 
see.  fl^UAS  comes  in  with  a  letter  on  a  salver,  which  he  hands  to 
Phhjp. 

Cynthia.  [Afeekly.]  You  are  quite  right,  Philip.  (Fhiup 
goes  up.]  The  fact  is,  seeing  Mr.  Karslake  again  [Laying  on  her 
indifference  vtUh  a  trowel.]  he  seems  to  me  as  much  a  stranger  as 
if  I  were  meeting  him  for  the  first  time. 
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Masthbv.  [Aiide  to  Visa.]  We  are  indeed  taking  tea  on  the 
slope  of  a  volcano. 

VtDA.  [About  to  go,bul  thinking  she  wiU  haoe  a  last  word  with 
John.]    I'm  scnry  your  fortunes  are  so  depressed,  Mr.  Karslake. 

Phojp.  [Looking  at  the  card  that  Thouas  hasjtut  brought  4n.] 
Who  in  the  wwld  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Catee-Darby? 

[There  is  a  general  stir. 

John.  Oh — eh — CateS'Darby?  [Phu.ip  opens  the  letter  vkich 
TfUMiiS  has  brougfU  with  the  card.]  That's  the  English  chap  I 
bought  Pantomime  of. 

PaaiP.    [ro  Tbohas.)  .  SboT  Sir  Wilfrid  Catea-Darby  in. 
Thomas  goes  out.    The  prospect  of  an  Englishman  with  a  handie 

to  his  name  changes  Vida's  plans  and,  instead  of  leaving  the 

house,  she  goes  to  sofa,  and  poses  there. 

John.  He's  a  good  fellow,  Judge.  Place  near  Epsom.  Breed- 
er.  Over  here  to  take  a  shy  at  our  races. 

Thouas.     [Opening  the  door  and  announcing.]    Sir  Wlfrid 
Catea-Darby. 
Enter  Sis  Wqjsid  Catbs-Dakby.     He  is  a  high-bred,  sporting 

Englishman.  His  manner,  kis  dress  and  his  diction  are  the  per- 
fection of  English  elegance.    His  movements  are  quick  and  grace' 

ful.    He  talks  lightly  and  vrith  ease.  He  isfuU  of  life  and  unsmil- 
ing good  temper. 

Philip.  [To  Snt  Wilfrid  and  referring  to  the  letter  of  introduc- 
tion in  his  hand.]  I  am  Mr.  PhiUimore.  I  am  grateful  to  Stan- 
hope for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  knowing  you,  Sir  Wilfrid, 
I  fear  you  find  it  warm? 

Sot  Wilfrid.  [Ddicately  mopping  his  forehead.]  Ah,  well — 
ah — warm,  no — hot,  yes!  Deuced  extraordinary  dimate  youre, 
you  know,  Mr.  Philltmore. 

Philip,    [Conventionally.]    Permit  me  to  present  you  to — 
[The  unconventional  situation  pulls  him  up  short.    It  takes  him  a 
moment  to  decide  how  to  meet  it.    He  makes  up  his  mind  to  pretend 
that  eoerythins  is  as  usual,  and  presents  Cykthia  first.]    Mrs. 
Karslake. 

[Sir  Wilfrid  bows,  surprised  and  doubtful. 

Cynthia.  How  do  you  do? 

Phiuf.  And  to  Mrs.  Phillimore.  [Vida  bows  nonchalantly, 
but  with  a  view  to  catching  Su  Wilfrid's  attention.   S»  Wilfrid 
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bows,  and  looks  from  her  to  Philif.]     My  brother — and  Mr. 
Karalake  you  know. 

SiK  Wilfrid.  How  do,  my  boy.  \H<Uf  aside,  to  Jobk.)  No 
idea  you  had  such  a  channii^  little  wife —  What? —  Eh? 
[Kakslakb  moves  to  speak  to  Matthkw  and  Philip  in  the  further 
room. 

Cynthia.  You'll  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Sir  Wilfrid? 

Sir  Wilfrid.  lAt  the  taOe.]  Thanks,  awfully.  {Very  cheer- 
ftdly.]  I'd  no  idea  old  John  bad  a  wife!  The  rascal  never  tM 
met 

Cynthia.  [Pouring  lea  and  facing  the  fads.]  I'm  not  Mr. 
Karslake's  wife! 

Sib  Wilfrid.  Oh!—  Eh?—  I  see— 

[He  is  evidently  trying  to  think  this  ouL 

ViDA.  [Who  has  been  ready  for  some  time  to  speak  to  ktm-l  Sir 
Wilfrid,  I'm  sure  no  one  has  asked  you  how  you  like  our 
country? 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Going  to  Vida  and  standing  by  her  at  the  sofa.] 
Oh,  well,  as  to  climate  and  horses,  I  say  nothing.  But  I  tike  your 
American  humour.    I'm  acquiring  it  for  home  purposes. 

Vida.  [Getting  down  to  love  as  the  basis  of  conversation.]  Aren't 
you  going  to  acquire  an  American  prl  for  home  purposes? 

Sir  Wilfrid.  The  more  narrowly  I  look  the  agreeable  project 
in  the  face,  the  more  I  like  it.  Oughtn't  to  say  that  in  the  piesence 
of  your  husband.  [He  casts  a  look  at  Philip,  who  has  gone  into 
the  next  room. 

Vida.    [Cheerful  and  unconstrained.]    He's  not  my  husband! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Completely  confused.]  Oh — eh? — my  brain 
must  be  boiled.  You  are — Mrs. — eh — ah — of  course,  now  I  see! 
I  got  the  wrong  names!  I  thought  you  were  Mrs.  Phillimore. 
{SiUtngdoumbyher.]  And  that  nice  girl,  Mrs.  Karslake!  You're 
deucedly  lucky  to  be  Mrs.  Karslake.  John's  a  prime  sort  I  say, 
have  you  and  he  got  any  kids?  How  many? 

Vida.  horrified  ai  being  suspected  of  maternity,  but  speaking 
very  sweetly.]   He's  not  my  husband. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [His  good  spirits  ail  gone,  but  determined  to  clear 
things  up.]  Phew!  Awfully  hot  in  here!  Who  the  deuce  ia 
John's  wife? 

Vida.   He  hasn't  any. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Who's  Phillimore's  wife? 

Vida.   He  hasn't  any. 
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Sir  WoniD.  Thanks,  fearfully!  [To  Matthkw,  wfcnn  he 
approaches;  suspecting  kimsdf  of  honing  lost  his  wits.]  Wouldyou 
eicuae  me,  my  dear  and  Reverend  Sir — you're  a  Ghurchman  and 
all  tliat — would  you  mind  straightening  me  out? 

Matthew,  [ifost  gradously.]  Certainly,  Sir  Wilfrid.  Is  it  a 
matter  of  doctrine? 

Sir  Wilfkid.  Oh,  damme — beg  your  pardon, — no,  it'B  not 
words,  it's  women. 

Matthew.  [Seady  to  be  outraged.]  Women! 

Sir  WiLnuD.  It's  divorce.  Now,  the  lady  on  the 
aofa— 

Matthew.  Was  my  brother's  wife;  he  divorced  her — incom- 
patibility— Rhode  Island.  The  lady  at  the  tea-table  vias  Mr. 
Karslake's  wife;  she  divtmred  him— desertion — Sioux  Falls. 
One  moment — she  is  about  to  marry  my  brother. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  {Cheerful  again.]  I'm  out!  Thought  I  never 
would  bet  Thanks!  ^la^  laughs. 

\u>k.  \Not  a  vAit  discountenanced  and  ready  to  please.]  Have 
you  got  me  straightened  out  yet? 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Straight  as  a  diel  I  say,  you  had  lots  of  fun, 
didn't  you?  [Returning  to  his  position  by  the  sofa.]  And  so  she's 
Mrs.  John  Kardake? 

ViDA.   ICalm,  but  secr^y  disappointed.]   Do  you  like  her? 

Six  Wilfrid.  My  word ! 

VtDA.   [FuUy  expecting  personal  fiaOery.]  Eh? 

Six  Wilfrid.  She's  a  box  o'  ginger! 

ViDA.  You  haven't  seen  many  American  women  I 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Oh,  haven't  I? 

ViDA.  If  you'll  pay  me  a  visit  to-morrow — at  twelve,  you  shall 
meet  a  moot  chamiii^  young  woman,  who  has  seen  you  onoe,  and 
who  admires  you — ah! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  I'm  there — what! 

ViDA.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy-one  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Seven  seventy-one  Fifth  Avenue — at  twelve. 

ViDA.  At  twelve. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Thaoksl  [Indicating  Ctnthia.)  She's  a 
tbcHXttighbred — you  can  see  that  with  oik  eye  shut.  Twelve. 
{Shaking  hands']  Awfully  good  of  you  to  ask  roe.  {He  joins 
Jtms.]  1  eayi  my  boy,  your  former's  an  abstdute  certainty. 
[To  CvKTHiA.]  I  bear  you're  about  to  marry  Mr.  PbUlimmre, 
Mrs.  Karslake? 
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Kabslakb  (nusM  (0  VtDA  and  togetier.  they  move  lo  the  sofa  and 
sitdouH. 

Cynthia.  To-morrow,  3  p.  u.,  Sir  Wilfrid. 

SiK  WiLFKio.  lAfuch  taken  with  Cyntkia.1  Afraid  I've  nm 
into  a  sort  of  family  party,  eh?  [Indicating  VmA.]  The  Past  and 
the  Future — awfully  chic  way  you  Americans  have  of  asking  your 
divorced  husbands  and  wives  to  drop  in,  you  Icnow — celebrate  a 
diristenin',  or  the  new  bride,  or — 

Cymthia.    Do  you  like  your  tea  strong? 

SiK  Wilfrid.  Middlin'. 

Cynthia.  Sugar? 

StK  Wilfrid.  Onel 

Cynthia.  Lemon? 

Sir  WaFRiD,  Just  torture  a  lemon  over  it  {He  makes  a  gw- 
ture  as  of  hoisting  a  lemon  ped.  She  kajtds  him  his  tea.]  Thanks! 
So  you  do  it  to-morrow  at  three? 

Cynthia.  At  three.  Sir  Wilfrid. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Sorry! 

Cynthia.  Why  are  you  sorry? 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Hate  to  see  a  pretty  woman  married.  Might 
marry  her  myself. 

OoTTHiA.  Oh,  but  I'm  sure  you  don't  admire  American 
women. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Admire  you,  Mn.  Karslake — 

Cynthia.   Not  enough  to  marry  me,  I  hope. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Marry  you  in  a  minute!  Saytheword.  Marry 
you  now — here. 

Cynthia.  You  don't  think  you  ought  to  know  me  a  little 
before — 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Know  you?  Do  know  you. 

Cynthia.  [Covering  her  hair  xoilh  her  handherchi^.]  What 
colour  ia  my  hair? 

Sis  Wilfrid.  Pshawl 

Cynthia.  You  see!  You  don't  know  whether  I'm  a  chestnut 
or  a  strawberry  roan!  In  the  States  we  think  a  few  months  of 
friendship  is  quite  necessary. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Few  months  of  moonshine!  Never  was  a  friend 
to  a  woman — thank  God,  in  all  my  life. 

Cynthia.  Oh — oh,  ohl 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Might  as  well  talk  atiout  being  a  friend  to  « 
whiBkey-and-soda. 
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Cymthia.  a  woman  has  a  soul,  Sir  Wilfiid. 

Sir  Wilfxid.  Well,  good  whiskey  is  spirits — dozens  o' 
■oulsl 

CyNTHiA.  You  are  so  gross! 
.  ^rWilfsid.  [CytanginghUseatforoiKamteUa-bible.]  Gross? 
Not  a  bit!  Friendship  between  the  eexes  is  all  fudge!  I'm  no 
friend  to  a  rose  in  my  garden.  I  don't  call  it  friendship — eh — eh 
— a  warm,  starry  night,  moonbeams  and  ilex  trees,  "and  a  spirit 
who  knows  how"  and  all  that — eh —  IGtiting  doser  to  her.\ 
You  make  me  feel  awfully  poetical,  you  know —  [PmLtP 
amtes  toward  thetit,  glaruxs  nervously  at  CuirrHiA  and  Sir  Wilfrid, 
and  vxilks  away  again.]    What's  the  matter?    But,  I  say — poetry 

aside — do  you,  eh [Looking  around  to  place  Pfimp.]    Does 

he — ylcnow — is  he — does  he  go  to  the  head? 

Cymthia.  Sir  Wilfrid,  Mr.  Phillimorc  b  my  sober  second 
choice. 

SqlWilfsid.  Did  you  ever  kiss  him?  I'll  bet  he  lined  you  for 
contempt  of  courL  Look  here,  Mrs.  Karalake,  if  you're  marryin' 
a  man  you  don't  care  about— 

Ctntbia.  [Amused  and  excusing  his  audacity  as  a  foreigner's 
eccentricity.]    Really ! 

&R.W1LFRID.  Well,  I  don't  offer  myself— 

Cynthia.  Oh  I 

Su  Wilfrid.  Not  this  instant — 

Cymthia.  Ah! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  But  let  me  drop  in  to-morrow  at  ten. 

Cynthia.  What  country  and  state  of  affairs  do  you  think  you 
have  landed  in? 

SntWiLFMC.  New  York,  by  Jove!  Been  to  school,  too.  New 
York  b  bounded  on  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  by  the 
state  of  Divorcel  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Karalake,  I  like  your 
country.  You've  no  fear  and  no  respect — no  cant  and  lots  of  can. 
Here  you  all  are,  you  see — your  farmer  husband,  and  your  new 
husband's  former  wife — sounds  like  Ollendoff!  Eh?  So  there 
you  are,  you  see!  But,  joldn'  apart — why  do  you  marry  him? 
Oh,  welt, marry  himifyoumust!  You  can  run  around  the  corner 
and  get  a  divorce  afterwards — 

Cynthia.  I  believe  you  think  they  throw  one  in  with  an  ice- 
cream soda! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  {Rtsing.]  Damme,  my  dear  lady,  a  marriage  in 
your  country  is  no  more  than  a— eh— eh — what  do  you  call  'em? 
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A  thank  you,  ma'am.  That's  what  an  American  maniac  b— a 
thank  you.  ma'am.  Bump— bump—you're  over  it  and  on  to  the 
next. 

Cththu.   You're  an  odd  fiaht  What?   I  believe  I  like  you! 

SnWlLFxm.  'Courae  you  do!  You'll  see  me  iriken  I  call  to- 
morrow—at  ten?   We'll  run  Sown  to  Belmont  Park,  eh? 

Ctothia.  Don't  be  abnirdl.- 

ViDA.  IHoi  finished  her  talk  vith  John,  and  breaks  in  am  Sb 
Wilfrid,  vAo  has  hung  about  CrmHiA  too  bmi  to  suit  her.]  To- 
morrow at  twelve,  Sir  Wilfrid! 

SiK  Wilfrid.  Twdvel 

V10&.  [Shaking  hands  vHk  John.]  Don't  forget.  Mr.  Kan- 
lake — eleven  o'dock  to-morrow. 

John.  {Boteing  assent.]  I  won't! 

ViDA.  [Comtng  ever  to  CvMrmA.]  Oh,  Mrs.  Kaidake,  I've 
ordered  Tiffany  to  send  you  acHnething.  It's  a  sugar-bowl  to 
sweeten  the  matrimonial  lot!  I  wppooe  nothing  would  induce 
you  to  call? 

Cynthia.  [Distantly  and  avekss  ef  off  ending.]  Thanks,  no — 
that  is,  is  "Cynthia  K"  realty  to  be  thne  at  eleven?  I'd  give  a 
gold  mine  to  see  her  afpin. 

ViDA.  Do  come  I 

Cymthia.  If  Mr.  Karslake  will  accommodate  me  by  hit 
absence. 

ViDA.  Etear  Mr.  Karslake,  you'll  have  to  change  your 
hour. 

JoBN.  Sorry,  I'm  not  able  to. 

Cyntbia.   I  can't  come  later  for  I'm  to  be  married. 

John.  It's  not  as  bad  as  that  with  me,  but  I  am  to  be  aold  up— 
SheriA,  you  know.  Can't  come  later  than  deven. 

Vu>A.    [To  Cynthia.]    Any  hour  but  eleven,  dear, 

Cyktbia.  [Perfediy  regardless  cf  Vida,  and  ready  to  vex  JoHM 
^  possibte.]  Mrs.  PhUlimore,  I  slutll  call  on  you  at  eleven — to 
see  Cynthia  K.    I  thank  you  for  the  invitation.    Good-aftemoan. 

ViDA.  [Aside  to  John,  crossing  to  speak  quietly  to  Urn.]  It's 
mere  bravado;  she  won't  come. 

John.  You  don't  Icnow  her. 
There  is  a  pause  and  general  embarrassment.     Sir  Wilfrid  uses 

his  eye-glass.    John  angry.    Cynthia  triumphant.    Matthkw 

embarrassed.    VlDA  irritated.    Pbiup  puttied.    Everybody  is  at 

odds. 
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Sir  Wn-mtK  [For  thefira  Hme  a  witness  to  the  pretty  complka- 
tums  of  diMTCe.  To  Matthhw.|  Do  you  have  it  as  warm  as  this 
ordinarity? 

Matthbw.  [For  vhom  iMese  moments  are  more  than  usuaily 
Painful,  and  vtiping  his  brow.]  It's  not  n  much  the  heat  as  the 
humidity. 

John.  {Looks  at  watch  and,  rdieved,  glad  to  be  off.]  I  shall  be 
late  fw  my  oreditora'  dimier. 

SirWilpud.  [Interested  and  walking  toward  Jobh.]  Creditors' 
dinner. 

John.  \Soading  the  ftofe.]  Fifteen  of  iny  sporting  creditors 
have  anai^ed  to  give  me  a  blow-out  at  Sherry's,  and  I'm 
expected  right  away  or  sooner.  And,  by  the  way,  I  was  to  bring 
my  friends — if  I  bad  any.  So  now's  the  time  to  stand  by  me! 
Mrs.  Phillimore? 

ViDA.  Ofooune! 

John.  IReady  to  embarrass  Cynthia,  if  poiiMe,  and  speaking 
as^ke  had  quite  forgotten  their  former  reiaiioMs.]  Mrs.  Katslake — 
I  beg  your  pardon.   Judge?    (Philif  decUTies.]    No?    Sir  Wilfrid? 

Sir  WaPBiD.    I'm  with  you! 

John.  [To  Matthew.]  Your  Grace? 

Matthew.   I  regret— 

Sir  Wiltrid.   Is  it  the  custom  for  credil<Hi — 

Johk.  Come  on,  Sir  Wilfrid!  [Thomas  opens  door.]  Good- 
ni^t.  Judge — Your  Grace — 

Sir  Wilfrid.   Is  it  the  custom — 

JOBM.    Hang  the  custom!    Come  on — I'll  show  you  a  gang  of 
creditors  worth  having! 
Sir  Wilfrid  and  John  go  out,  arm  in  arm,  preceded  by  Vida. 

Mattbxw  crosses  Ike  room,  smiling,  as  if  pleased,  in  a  Ckristian 

uay,  «n(A  tkis  display  i^  generous  gaiety.     He  stops  short  sud- 
denly asid  looks  at  his  vxitck, 

Matthew.  Good  gradouBl  I  had  no  idea  the  hour  was  so 
tate.  I've  been  asked  to  a  meeting  with  Maryland  and  Iowa,  to 
talk  over  the  divorce  situation.  [He  leaves  the  room  quickly  and 
his  voice  is  heard  in  the  halL]  Good-afternoon  1  Good-afternoon! 
OntrmK  is  evidently  much  excited.     The  outer  door  ^ms.   Philip 

comes  down   slovJy.      Cynthia   stands,    her  eyes  wide,   her 

breathing  visible,  tmtil  Philip  speaks,  when  she  seems  suddenly 

fo  realise  her  position,     There  is  a  long  pause. 
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Pmup.  [With  a  supericr  air.]  I  have  eeltlom  witsesaed  a  more 
aniazing  cataclyem  of  jocundity!  Of  oourse,  my  dear,  thia  baa 
all  been  most  dU^;reeabte  for  you. 

Cththia.    [ExeiUdly.]  Yea,  yes,  yesl 

Pboip.  I  saw  how  much  it  shocked  your  delicacy. 

Ctmtbia.    [Dislmsed  and  pioved.]  Outrageous. 

[Pmur  sits  domu 

Philif.  Do  be  seated,  Cynthia.  [Taktng  up  the  paper. 
Quietly.]  Very  odd  sort  of  an  Englishman— that  Cate»- 
Darby! 

CVNTHiA.  Sir  \\rilfrid?— Oh,  yes!  [Pbiuf  uSUes  dffwn  to  the 
paper.  To  herself.]  Outrageous!  I've  a  great  mind  to  go  at 
eleven — just  as  I  said  I  would! 

Philip.   Do  sit  down,  Cynthia! 

Cymthia.  What?  What? 

Phujp.  You  make  me  so  nervous — 

Ctnthia.  Sorry — sorry.  [She  sits  dawn  and,  seeiMg  the  paper, 
lakes  it,  hoking  at  the  picture  of  Jobn  Kabslakb. 

Pbujp.  [Sighing  viiih  content.]  Ah !  now  that  I  see  faim,  I  doa't 
wonder  you  couldn't  stand  him.  There's  a  kind  of — ah — spon- 
taneous  inebriety  about  him.  He  is  incomprehendble!  If  I 
might  with  reverence  cross-question  the  Creator,  I  would  say  to 
him:  "Sir,  to  what  end  or  purpose  did  you  create  Mr.  John 
Karslake?"  I  believe  I  shoukl  obtain  no  adequate  answer!  How- 
ever, I5»fSj.]  at  last  we  have  peace — and  The  Post!  [Pmup, 
settling  himself,  reads  his  paper;  Cymthia,  glancing  at  her  Paper, 
occasionally  looks  across  at  Philip.]  Forget  the  dust  of  the  arena 
— the  prolixity  of  counsel— the  involuntary  fatuity  of  things  ia 
general.  {After  a  pause,  he  goes  on  with  his  reading.]  Compose 
yourself! 
Miss  Heneagb,  Mrs.  Philliuoks  and  Grace  come  itt.     Cat- 

TEIA  sighs  without  letting  her  sigh  be  heard.    She  tries  to  compose 

herself.    She  glances  at  the  paper  and  then,  hearing  Miss  Henb- 

ACB,  starts  sHgfiily,     Miss  Hbheagb  artd  Mrs.  Phillqiorb 

stop  at  the  taHU. 

Miss  Henbagb.  {Carrying  a  she^t^  paper ^  There,  my  dear 
Mary,  is  the  announcement  as  I  have  now  reworded  it.  I  tocdc 
William's  suggestion.  [Mrs.  Phhlworb  takes  and  casually 
reads  it.]  1  also  put  the  case  to  him,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  announcement  should  be  sent  only  to  those  ptxtplt  vhQ 
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are  really  tn  society.    [She  sits  near  Ike  lable.    Cyittbik  brates  htr- 
se^  to  bear  the  Pbilldiore  amversation. 

Gkacb.    I  wish  you'd  make  an  exception  of  the  Dudleys. 
[CvKTHiA  rises  and  moves  to  the  chair  by  the  taile. 

Miss  Henbagb.  And,  of  course,  that  excludes  the  Oppen- 
heims — the  Vance-Browna. 

Mrs.  Philliuokk.  It's  just  as  well  to  be  exclusive. 

Gkacb..  1  do  wish  you'd  make  an  exceptioa  of  Lena 
Dudley. 

Miss  Heneagr.  We  might,  of  course,  include  those  new 
Girardos,  and  possibly — possibly  the  Paddingtons. 

Gkacb.    I  do  wish  you  would  take  in  Lena  Dudley. 

[They  are  tune  sitting. 

Mks.  PHlLLilitOKB.  The  mother  Dudley  is  as  common  as  a 
charwoman,  and  not  nearly  as  clean. 

Philif.    [Sighing,  his  own  Jtdings,  as  usual,  to  the  fore.]    Ah! 
I  certainly  am  fatigued! 
CVMTHIA  be^ns  to  slowly  crush  the  newspaper  she  has  been  reading 

with  both  hands,  as  ii  the  effort  of  self-repression  were  too  much 

for  her. 

MissHbkbagb.  [Making  the  best  of  a  gfoomyfutnre.]  Weehall 
have  to  ask  the  Dudleys  sooner  or  later  to  dine,  Mary — because 
of  the  elder  girl's  marriage  to  that  dissolute  French  Marquis. 

Mss.  Philluohb.  [Plaintively.]  I  don't  like  common  people 
any  more  than  I  like  common  cats,  and  of  course  in  my  time — 

Miss  Henbagb.   I  think  I  shall  include  the  Dudleys. 

Mrs.  Philliiiose.  You  think  you'll  include  the  Dudleys? 

Miss  Hbheagb.    Yes,  I  think  1  will  include  the  Dudleya! 
Here  Cynthia's  control  breaks  down.     Driven  desperate  by  their 

chatter,  she  has  stovdy  ndled  her  newspaper  into  a  bail,  and  at 

this  point  tosses  it  violenlly  to  Ihejtoor  and  bursts  into  hysterical 

laughter. 

Mrs.  Phillimore,  Why,  my  dear  Cynthia —  Compose  your- 
self. 

Philip.    [Hastily.]   What  is  the  matter,  Cynthia? 

[They  speak  together. 

Miss  Heneage.  Why,  Mrs.  Karslake,  what  is  the  matter? 

Ceacb.    lOming  quickly  forward.]    Mrs.  Karslake! 
CtlRTAlN, 
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ACT  II. 

Scene.  Mrs,  Vida  Philluiork's  boudoir.  The  room  isfumiilied 
to  please  an  empty-headed,  pleasure-loving  and  JashionabU 
woman.  Thefumiiure,  the  ornaments,  tohat  piOures  then  are, 
ail  witness  to  taste  up-to-date.  Two  French  windows  open  on  to  a 
baicony,  from  which  the  trees  t^  Central  Park  can  be  seen.  Tliert 
is  a  table  between  them;  a  mirror,  a  scent  bottle,  &c. ,  upon  it.  Om 
the  right,  up  stage,  is  a  door;  on  the  right,  down  stage,  another 
door.  A  lady's  toriting-taile  stands  between  the  two,  nearer  centre 
of  stage.  There  4s  another  door  up  stage;  below  it,  an  open  fire- 
^ace,  filled  with  potted  plants,  andiroru,  Sfc,  not  in  use.  Oeerit 
is  a  tall  mirror;  on  the  manlel-piece  are  a  French  dock,  canddabra, 
vases,  Sfc.  On  a  line  with  the  fireplace  is  a  lounge,  gpy  with  silk 
pillows.  A  florist's  box,  large  and  long,  filled  with  American 
Beauty  roses,  rests  oh  a  low  table  near  the  head  of  the  lounge. 
Small  tables  and  tight  chairs  where  needed. 
Benson,  alone  in  the  room,  is  looking  critically  about  her.  Ske  is 
a  neat  and  pretty  little  English  lady's  maid  in  black  silk  and  a 
thin  apron.  SIM  surveying  the  room,  she  moves  here  and  there, 
and,  her  eyes  lighting  on  the  box  1^  flowers,  she  goes  to  the  door  of 
Vida's  room  and  speaks  to  her. 
Benson.  Yea,  ma'am,  the  flowers  have  corae. 
She  holds  open  the  door  through  which  Vida,  in  a  morning  gown, 
comes  in  slouiy.  She  is  smoking  a  cigarette  in  as  esthetic  a 
manner  as  she  can,  and  is  endently  turned  out  in  her  best  ^yie 
for  conquer. 

Vida.  {Faces  the  balcony  as  she  speaks,  and  is,  as  ahnys, 
even  and  oioil,  bid  a  bit  disdainful  toward  her  servant.]  Terribly 
garish  light,  Benson.  Pull  down  the —  [Benson,  ebeyini,  partly 
pulls  down  the  shade.]  Lower  still — that  will  do.  [As  she  speaks 
she  goes  about  the  room,  giving  the  tables  a  push  here  and  the  chairs  a 
jerk  there,  and  genert^y  arranging  the  vases  and  ornaments.]  Men 
hate  a  clutter  of  chairs  and  tables.  [Stopping  and  taking  up  a 
hand  mirror  from  the  table,  ih«  faces  the  wtmtoifs.)  I  ically  think 
I'm  too  pale  for  this  light. 

Benson.  .  [Quickly,  understanding  what  is  implied.]  Yes, 
ma'am.  [Benson  goes  out  for  the  rouge,  and  Vida  seats  herself  at 
thetable.     There  is  a  knock  at  the  door.]     Come!  (Bkooks  comes 
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Beooks.  lAniiUra-Ei^l4skfoolman,inpltukandcaMes.]  Any 
borders,  m'lady? 

ViDA.  [iHcapable  of  remembering  the  last  man,  or  of  contidering 
Aeneuone^    Oh, — of  course!   You're  the  new — 

Brooks.  Footman,  m'lady. 

ViDA.   [As  a  matter  inform.]  Your  name? 

Brooks.  Brooks,  m'lady.  [Benson  retvnu  mth  the 
rouse. 

ViDA.  \Carefiilty  gmng  instructions  vkOe  she  keeps  ker  eyes  on 
the  ^ass  and  is  rouged  by  Benson.]  Brooks,  I  am  at  home  to  Mr. 
Kardake  at  eleven;  not  to  any  one  else  till  twelve,  when  I  expect 
Sr  Wilfrid  Cates-Darby. 

[Brooks,  viatcking  Bbnson,  is  inaOentive, 

Brooks.  Yes,  m'lady. 

ViDA.  [Catm,  but  wearied  by  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  dosses,] 
And  I  regret  to  inform  you.  Brooks,  that  in  America  there  are  no 
ladies,  except  salesladies! 

Brooks.    [Without  a  trace  of  comprehension.]    Yes,  m'lady. 

ViDA.  I  am  at  home  to  no  one  but  the  two  names  i  have  men- 
ticMied.  [Brooks  bows  and  exits.  She  dabs  on  rouge  while  Bbnsoh 
holds  glass.]    Is  the  men's  club-room  in  order? 

Bbnson.  Perfectly,  ma'am. 

ViDA.  Whiskey  and  soda? 

Benson.  Yes,  ma'am,  and  the  ticker's  been  mended.  Tbe 
Bridah  qmrting  papers  arrived  this  morning. 

ViDA.  [Looking  at  her  watch  which  lies  on  the  dressing-table.] 
My  watch  has  stopped. 

Bbhsok.  [Glancing  at  the  French  dock  on  the  chimney-piece.] 
Rve  to  eleven,  ma'am. 

ViDA.  [GeUing  promptly  to  work.)  H'm,  h'm,  I  shall  be  caught. 
[Rising.]  The  box  of  roses,  Benson!  [Benson  brings  the  box  of 
roses,  nncovers  the  fiowers  and  places  them  at  Vida's  side.]  My 
gloves — the  clippers,  and  the  vase !  [Each  of  these  things  Benson 
placet  in  turn  within  Vida's  rangfi  where  she  sits  on  the  sofa.  She 
has  the  long  box  of  roses  at  her  side  on  a  small  table,  a  vase  of  water 
on  Ihefiaor  by  her  side.  She  cuts  the  stems  and  places  the  roses  in  the 
vase.  When  she  feels  that  she  has  reached  a  picturesque  position,  in 
which  any  onlooker  would  see  in  her  a  creature  filled  with  the  love  of 
fUnaert  and  of  ker  fellow  man,  she  says:]  There!  [The  door  opens 
and  Brooks  comes  in;  Vida  nods  to  Bbnson. 

Brooks.    [Announcing  ttoUdly,]    Sir  John  Karalake. 
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Josn,  dressed  in  very  nobby  riding  togs,  comes  in  gaily  and  forcibly. 

Benson  mthdraus  as  he  enters,  and  is  foUawed  by  Brooks. 

ViDA.  from  this  moment  on,  is  busied  wilh  her  roses. 

ViDA.  [Languorously,  but  wiik  a  faint  suggestion  of  humour.] 
Is  that  really  you,  Sir  John? 

John.  [lAoely  and  far  from  being  impressed  by  Va>A.]  laeenow 
where  we  Americans  are  going  to  get  our  titles.  Good-moming! 
You  look  as  fresh  as  painL  [He  lays  his  gloves  and  riding  crop  on 
the  table,  and  lakes  a  chair. 

VmA.  [Facing  the  insinuation  with  gentle  pain.]  I  hope  yon 
don't  mean  that?  I  never  flattered  mysdf  for  a  moment  you'd 
come.   You're  riding  Cynthia  K? 

John.    Fiddler's  going  to  lead  her  round  here  in  ten  minutes! 

ViDA.  C^arsand  dgarettesl  Scotch? 

[Indicating  a  small  laMe. 

John.  Scotch!  [Goes  up  quickly  to  table  and  helps  himself  to 
Scotch  and  seltzer. 

VOA.  And  now  do  tell  me  all  about  hert  [Putting  in  her  lost 
roses;  she  keeps  one  rosebud  in  her  hand,  of  a  site  suitable  for  a 
man's  buttonhole. 

John.  [As  he  drinks.]  Oh,  she's  an  adorable  creature — deli- 
cate, high-bred,  sweet-tempered — 

ViDA.  [Showing  her  claws  for  a  moment.]  Sweet-tempered? 
Oh,  you're  describingthe  horse!  By  "her,"  I  meant — 

John.  [Irritated  by  the  remembrance  of  Ids  wife.]  Cynthia 
Karslake?   I'd  rather  talk  about  the  last  Tornado. 

[He  drops  moodily  into  a  chair. 

ViDA.  [With  ar^ul  soothing.]  There  is  only  one  thing  I  want 
to  talk  about,  and  that  is,  youl    Why  were  you  unhappy? 

John.  [Still  cross.]  Why  does  a  dollar  last  such  a  short 
time? 

ViDA.  [Curious.]  Why  did  ywi  part? 

John.  Did  you  ever  see  a  schooner  towed  by  a  tug?  Well,  I 
pmed  from  Cynthia  for  the  same  reason  that  the  hawser  parts 
from  the  tug — I  couldn't  stand  the  tug. 

Vd>a.    [SyntpathiBtng.]  Ah! 

John.  [After  a  pause,  and  sHO  cross.]  Awful  cheerful  irxMning 
chat 

ViDA.  [Excusing  her  curiosity  and  coming  back  to  love  as  the 
only  subject  for  serious  coneersation.]  I  must  hear  the  story,  for 
I'm  aiudcHis  to  know  why  I've  taken  such  a  fancy  to  you! 
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John.   [Very  nonch^ntly.]  Why  do  7  like  you? 

ViDA.  [Doing  her  bat  to  charm.]  I  won't  tell  you-~it  would 
flatter  you  too  much. 

John.  [Not  a  bit  impressed  by  Vida,  but  kumarUy  ready  to 
fiirt.]  Tell  me! 

Vida.  There's  a  rose  for  you. 

[Gimng  him  the  one  she  has  in  her  hand. 

Jobs.  [Saying  what  is  plainly  expected  of  him.]  I  want  more 
thanaroM — 

Vida.  [Passing  over  this  insinuation.]  You  refuse  to  tell 
me-? 

John.  {Omx  more  reminded  of  Cynthia,  speaks  with  sudden 
feeling.]  There's  nothing  to  tell.  We  met,  we  loved,  we  married, 
we  parted;  or  at  least  we  wrangled  and  jangled.  [Sighs.]  Ha! 
Why  weren't  we  happy?  Doa'taskme,  why!  Itmayhavebeen 
partly  my  fault! 

Vida.   [With  tenderness.]  Never! 

John.  [His  mind  on  Cynthia.|  But  !  believe  it's  all  in  the 
way  a  fprVs  brought  up.  Our  girls  are  brought  up  to  be  ignorant 
of  life — they're  ignorant  of  life.  Life  is  a  joke,  and  marriage  is  a 
picnic,  and  a  man  is  a  shawl-strap —  'Pon  my  soul,  Cynthia 
Deane — no,  I  can't  tell  you !  [In  great  irritation,  he  rises  abruptly, 
and  strides  up  and  down  the  room, 

Vida.   [Gently.]  Please  tell  me! 

John.  Well,  she  was  an  heiress,  an  American  heiress — and 
she'd  been  taught  to  think  marriage  meant  burnt  almonds  and 
moonshine  and  a  yacht  and  three  automobiles,  and  she  thought — 
I  don't  know  what  she  thought,  but  I  tell  you,  Mrs,  Pbillimore, 
marriage  is  three  parts  love  and  seven  parts  forgiveness  of  sins. 
[He  continues  restlessly  to  pace  the  floor  as  he  speaks  of  Cynthia. 

Vida.  [Flattering  him  as  a  matter  of  second  nature.]  She  never 
loved  you. 

John.  [On  whom  she  has  made  no  impression  at  ail.]  Yes,  she 
did.  For  six  or  seven  months  there  was  not  a  shadow  between  us. 
It  was  perfect,  and  then  one  day  she  went  off  like  a  pistol-shot! 
I  had  a  piece  of  law  work  and  couldn't  take  her  to  see  Flashlight 
race  the  Maryland  maie.  The  case  meant  a  big  fee,  big  Kudos, 
and  in  sails  Cynthia,  Flashlight-mad!  And  will  I  put  on  my  hat 
and  take  her?  No— and  bang  she  goes  off  like  a  stick  o'  dyna- 
mite— what  did  I  marry  her  for? — and  words — pretty  high  words, 
until  she  got  mad,  whenshcthrewoverachair,  and  said,  oh,  well, 
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— marriage  was  a  failure,  orit  was  with  me;  BO  I  said  abe'dbettn  try 
somebody  else.  She  said  she  would,  and  marcfaed  out  of  the  room. 

VtDA.    [G«nUy  sarcastic.]    But  she  came  back! 

John.  She  came  back,  but  not  as  you  mean.  She  stood  at  the 
door  and  said,  "J^cki  '  shall  divorce  you."  Then  she  came  over 
to  my  study-table,  dropped  her  wedding  liag  on  my  law  papers, 
and  went  out.  The  door  shut,  I  laughed ;  the  front  door  alEimmed, 
I  damned.  [i4/(er  a  silence,  movine  abruptly  to  the  window.]  She 
never  came  back.  [He  turrn  away  and  then,  recooering,  mooes 
toward  Vida,  vAo  catches  his  hands. 

ViDA.    [Hoping  for  a  conlradictton.]    She's  broken  your  heart. 

JtffiN.   [Taking  a  chair  by  the  hnnge.]  Oh,  no! 

ViDA.  [Encouraged,  begins  to  play  Hie  gatne  again.]  You'll 
never  love  again! 

John.  [Speaking  to  her  from  the  foot  of  the  sofa.]  Try  me!  Try 
me!  Ah,  no,  Mrs.  Phillitnore,  I  shall  laugh,  live,  love  and  make 
money  again!  And  let  me  tell  you  one  thing— I'm  going  to  rap 
her  one  over  the  knuckles.  She  had  a  stick  of  a  Connecticut 
lawyer,  and  he — well,  to  cut  a  legal  story  short,  since  Mrs.  Kan- 
lake's  been  in  Europe,  I  have  been  quietly  testing  the  validity  of 
the  decree  of  divorce.    Perhaps  you  don't  understand? 

VtDA.  [Dis^ying  her  innate  shrewdness.]  Oh,  about  a  di- 
vorce, everything! 

John.  I  shall  hear  by  this  evening  whether  the  dtvoroe  will 
stand  or  not. 

Vida.  But  it's  to-day  at  three  she  marries — you  won't  let  her 
commit  bigamy? 

John.    [Shaking  kis  head.]    I  don't  suppose  I'd  go  at  far  as 
that,    it  may  be  the  divorce  will  hold,  but  anyway  I  hope  never 
to  see  her  again. 
[He  sits  down  beside  her  so  that  their  fa^es  are  now  directly  opposite. 

Taking  adoantage  of  the  close  range,  her  eyes,  without  toss  of  time, 

open  a  direct  fire. 

VoA.  Ah,  my  poor  boy,  she  has  broken  your  heart.  [Beliering 
that  this  is  her  psychological  moment,  she  lays  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
but  draws  it  back  as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  take  it.\  Now  don't  make 
love  tome. 

loBV.    [Bold  and  amused,  hut  never  taken  in.]   Why  not? 

ViDA.  [With  immense  gt'itteness.]  Because  I  like  you  too 
much!  [More  gaily.]  I  might  give  in,  and  take  a  notion  to  like 
you  BtiU  morel 
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John,  neaaedo! 

ViDA.  [With  pak,  and  determined  to  be  vaomaidy  at  ail  Aounit.] 
Jack,  I  believe  you'd  be  a  lovely  lover! 

John,   yimmenstiy  diverted.]  Try  me! 

ViDA.  [Not  hoping  muck  from  his  tone.]  You  channing, 
tempting,  delightful  fellow,  I  could  love  you  without  the  least 
dtort  in  the  world, — but,  no! 

John.  [Playine  the  t(if»«]  Ah,  well,  now  seriouslyl  Between 
two  people  who  have  suffered  and  made  their  own  mistakes — 

ViDA.  [Playing  lie  game  loo,  but  not  playing  it  well.]  But  you 
Bee,  you  don't  really  love  me! 

Jc«N.  [Still  ready  to  say  what  u  expected.]  Cynthia — Vida, 
no  man  can  dt  beaide  you  and  look  into  your  eyes  without 
teeling — 

Vida.  [Speaking  the  truth  as  she  sees  it,  seeing  thai  her  methods 
don't  succeed.]  OhI  That's  not  love!  That's  simply — well,  my 
dear  Jack,  it's  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  And  the  truth  is  you 
hate  Cynthia  Karslake  with  such  a  whole-hearted  hate,  that  you 
haven't  a  moment  to  think  of  any  other  woman. 

JCWH.   [With  sudden  anger.]    I  hate  her! 

Vida.  [Very  softly  and  most  sweetly.]  Jack — ^Jack,  I  could  be 
as  fooUsh  about  you  as— oh,  as  fooliE^  as  anything,  my  dearl 
And  perhaps  some  day — perhaps  some  day  you'll  come  to  me  and 
say,  ^da,  I  am  totally  indifferent  to  Cynthia — and  then — 

Jc«M.  And  then? 

Vida.  [Tfie  ideal  woman  in  mind.]  Then,  perhaps,  you  and  1 
may  join  hands  and  stroll  together  into  the  C^den  of  Eden.  It 
takes  two  to  find  the  Garden  of  Eden,  you  know — and  once  we're 
on  the  inside,  we'll  lock  the  gate. 

John.  [Gaily,  and  seeing  slrai^l  through  her  veneer.]  And  lose 
the  key  under  a  rose-bush! 

Vida.  [Agreeing  very  softly.]  Under  a  rose-bush!  [There  is  a 
very  soft  hnock  at  which  JoBN  starts  up  quickly.]  Come!  IBaooKs 
comes  in,  with  Benson  close  at  his  heels. 

Bkooks.  [Stolid,  announces.]  My  lady — SirWitf — (BENSON 
stops  kim  with  a  sharp  m^nemerU  and  turns  toward  ViDA. 

Benson.  [With  intention.]  Your  dressmaker,  ma'am.  [Ben- 
son waves  Brooks  to  go  and  Bsooks  very  haughtily  complies. 

Vida.  [Wonderingly.]  My  dressmaker,  Benson?  [With  quick 
tnt^Ugence.]  Oh,  of  coarse,  show  her  up.  Mr.  Karslake,  you 
won't  mind  fw  a  few  minutes  using  my  men's  club-room?    Ben- 
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■on  will  show  you!  You'll  find  c^ara  and  the  ticker,  sporttng 
papers,  whiskey;  and,  if  you  want  anything  special,  just  'phone 
down  to  my  "chef." 

John.  [LMkmg  at  kii  waick.]  How  loi^? 

ViDA.  [Very  aaxiMis  to  piMse.]  Half  a  agar!  Benson  will 
call  you. 

John.  [PracticaiJy-minded.]  Don't  make  it  too  long.  You  see, 
thece's  my  sheriff's  sale  on  at  twelve,  and  those  races  this  after- 
noon.   Fiddler  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes,  remember! 

[The  door  opens. 

ViDA.  [To  John,]  Run  along!  [John  katies  and  Vida, 
in^anily  practical,  makes  abroad  gtaure  to  Bknson.]  Everything 
just  as  it  was,  Benson!  {BsifaO'S  whisks  the  roses  o%tt  of  tMe  vase  and 
replaces  them  in  the  box.  She  gives  VroA  scissors  and  empty  vaas, 
and,  when  VntA  fijtds  hersdf  in  precisely  the  same  position  which 
preceded  John's  entrance,  she  says:]   There! 

[Bkooes  comes  in  as  Vida  takes  a  rose  from  basket. 

Brooks.  [With  ckaraderistic  stolidness.]  Your  ladyship's 
dressmaker!  M'lady!  [Enter  Sir  Wilfrid  in  morning  suit, 
boutonniire,&c. 

Visa.  [With  tender  surprise  and  busy  with  the  roses.]  Is  that 
really  you,  Sir  Wilfrid!  1  never  flattered  myself  for  an  instant 
that  you'd  remember  to  come. 

SirWilphid.  [Mooing  to  the  head  of  the  sofa.]  Come?  'Course 
I  come]  Keen  to  come  see  you.  By  Jove,  you  know,  you  look 
as  pink  and  white  as  a  hundn'  momin'. 

Vida.  [Ready  to  make  any  man  as  happy  as  possiMe.]  Youll 
■moke? 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Thanks!  [He  watches  her  as  she  trims  and  ar- 
ranges the  flowers.]  Awfully  long  fingeis  you  have!  Wish  I  was 
a  rose,  or  a  ring,  or  a  pair  of  shears !  1  say,  d'  you  ever  notice  what 
a  devil  of  a  fellow  I  am  for  originality,  what?  [Unlike  John,  is 
evidently  impressed  by  her.]  You've  got  a  delicate  httle  den  up 
berel  Not  so  much  low  livin'  and  h^h  thinldn',  as  low  lights  and 
no  thinkin'  at  all,  I  hope — eh? 
[By  this  lime  Vida  has  filled  a  vase  with  roses  and  rises  to  sweep 

by  him  and,  if  possible,  make  another  charming  picture  to  his  eyes. 

Vida.  [Gliding  gracefully  past  him.]  You  don't  mind  my 
moving  about? 

Sir  Wilfrid,  {Impressed.]  Not  if  you  don't  mind  my 
watdiin'.  [SUHng  down  on  tiiesofa.]  Andsayin'  howwel  you  do  it. 
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ViDA.    It's  most  orif^nal  of  you  to  come  here  this  toDToing.    I 
doo't  quite  see  why  you  did. 
She  places  the  roses  htre  and  then,  as  if  to  see  their  effect,  and  leaves 

tiiem  on  o  small  table  near  the  door  through  vthich  her  visitors 

entered. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Admiration. 

ViDA.  ISawMtering  slowly  toward  the  mirror  as  she  speaks.] 
Oh,  I  saw  that  you  admired  her!  And  of  course,  she  did  say  she 
was  coming  here  at  eleven!  But  that  was  only  bravado!  She 
won't  come,  and  besides,  I've  given  orders  to  admit  no  one! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Attempting  to  dam  the  stream  of  her  tali  which 
flows  gently  but  steadily  on.\    May  I  ask  you — 

ViDA.  And,  indeed,  if  she  came  now,  Mr.  Karslake  has  gone, 
and  her  sole  object  in  coming  was  to  make  him  uncomfortable. 
]^he  moves  toward  the  table,  slopping  a  ha^  minute  at  the  mirror 
to  see  that  she  looks  as  she  wishes  to  look.]  Very  dangerous  symp- 
tom, too,  that  pasuonate  desire  to  make  one's  former  husband 
unhappy !  But,  I  can't  believe  that  your  admiration  for  Cynthia 
Karaoke  is  so  warm  that  it  led  you  to  pay  me  this  visit  a  half 
hour  too  early  in  the  hope  of  seeing — 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Rising;  most  civil,  but  speaking  kis  mind  Uke  a 
Briton.]  I  say,  would  you  mind  8top[»ag  a  moment!  [She 
smiles.]  I'm  not  an  American,  you  know;  I  was  brought  up  not 
to  interrupt  But  you  Americans,  it's  different  with  you!  If 
somebody  didn't  interrupt  you,  you'd  go  on  forever. 

ViDA.  [Passing  him  to  tanialite.]  My  point  is  you  come  to 
see  Cynthia — 

Sir  Wilfrid.   [Beiiemng  she  means  it.]   I  came  hopin'  to  see — 

ViDA.  [Provokingly.]  Cynthia! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Perfectly  single-minded  and  entirely  taken  in.] 
But  I  would  have  come  even  if  I'd  known — 

ViDA.    [Evading  him,  while  hefoUows.]    I  don't  believe  it! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [ProtesUng  whole-heartedly.]  Give  you  my  word 
I— 

Vida.    [Leading  him  tm^    You're  here  to  see  herl    And  of 


Sir  Wilfrid.  [DOermined  to  be  heard  because,  after  all,  he's  a 
man.]  May  I  have  the — eh — the  floor?  [Vida  sits  down  in  a 
chair.]  I  was  jcJIy  well  bowled  over  with  Mrs.  Karslake,  I  admit 
that,  and  I  hoped  to  see  her  here,  but— 
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ViDA.  [TalktHt  nonsense  and  knowing  if.}  You  had  another 
object  in  coming.  In  fact,  you  came  to  see  Cynthia,  and  you 
came  to  see  mel  What  I  really  long  to  know  is,  why  you  wanted 
to  aee  me/  For,  of  course,  Cynthia's  to  be  married  at  threel 
And,  if  she  wasn't  she  wouldn't  have  you ! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Not  intending  to  wound;  merely  speaking  the 
flat  trtOh.]    Well,  I  mean  to  jolly  well  ask  her. 

ViDA.    [Indienant.]  To  be  your  wife? 

SiE  Wilfrid.  Why  not? 

ViDA.  [SliU  indignant.]  And  you  came  here,  to  my  house — in 
order  to  ask  her — 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Truthful  even  on  a  subtle  point.]  Oh,  but  that's 
only  my  first  reason  for  coming,  you  know. 

ViDA.  [Concealing  her  hopes.]  Well,  now  I  am  curious — what 
is  the  second? 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Simply.]  Are  you  feeUn'  pretty  rdt>ust? 

ViDA.   ]  don't  know! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Crosses  to  the  buffH.]  Will  you  have  something, 
and  then  I'll  tell  you! 

ViDA.    [Gaily.]    Can't  1  support  the  news  without — 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Trying  to  explain  his  state  of  mind,  a  feat  vhi£k 
he  has  never  been  ^le  to  accomplish.]  Mrs.  Phillimore,  you  see  it's 
thia  way.  Whenever  you're  lucky,  you're  too  lucky.  Now,  Mrs, 
Karslake  is  a  nipper  and  no  mistake,  but  aa  I  told  you,  the  very 
aame  evenin*  and  house  where  I  saw  her— 

[He  attempts  to  take  her  hand. 

ViDA.    [Gently  rising  and  affecting  a  tender  surprise.]   What ! 

Sir  Wilfrid,  [Rising  with  her.]  That's  it! — You're  over!  [He 
suggests  with  his  right  hand  the  movement  of  a  horse  taking  a  hurdle. 

ViDA.    [Very  sweetly.]    You  don't  really  mean — 

Sat  Wilfrid.  [Carried  away  for  Ike  moment  by  so  muck  true 
womanliness.]  I  mean,  I  stayed  awake  for  an  hour  last  night, 
thinkin'  about  you. 

ViDA.  [Speaking  to  be  contradicted.]  But,you'vejustt(^me — 
that  Cynthia— 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Admitting  the  fad.]  Well,  she  did— she  did 
bowl  my  wicket,  but  so  did  you — 

ViDA.  [Takinghimvery  gently  to  task.]  Don't  you  think  there's 
a  limit  to —  [She  sits  down. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Roused  by  so  much  loveliness  of  soul.]  Now,  aee 
here,  Mrs.  Phillimore!    You  and  I  are  not  bottle  babies,  eh,  are 
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we?  You've  been  married  and — I — I've  knocked  about,  and  we 
both  know  there's  a  lot  of  stuff  talked  about — eh,  eh,  well,  you 
know: — the  one  and  only — that  a  fellow  can't  be  awfully  well 
smashed  by  two  at  the  same  time,  don't  you  know!  All  rubbish! 
You  know  it,  and  the  proof  of  the  puddin's  in  the  eatin',  I  am! 

ViDA.    [With  gentle  reproach.]    May  I  ask  where  I  come  ml 

Snt  Wilfrid.  Well,  now,  Mre.  Phillimore,  I'll  be  frank  with 
you,  Cynthia's  my  favourite,  but  you're  runnin'  her  a  dose 
•econd  in  the  popular  esteem! 

ViDA.  [Laughing,  determined  not  to  take  offense.]  What  a 
delightful,  original,  fantastic  person  you  are! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Frankly  happy  that  he  has  explained  everything  so 
neatly.]   I  knew  you'd  take  it  that  way ! 

ViDA.  And  what  next,  pray? 

Sir  Wilfkid.  Oh,  just  the  usual,— eh, — thing, — the — eh — the 
same  old  question,  don't  you  know.  Will  you  have  me  if  she 
don't? 

ViDA.  [A  shade  pigved,  but  determined  not  to  risk  showing  it.] 
And  you  call  that  the  same  old  usual  question? 

Sa  Wilfrid.  Yes,  I  know,  but— -but  will  you?  I  sail  in  a 
week;  we  can  take  the  same  b(»t.  And — eb — di — my  dear  Mrs. 
— mayn't  I  say  Vida,  I'd  like  to  see  you  at  the  head  of  my  table. 

ViDA,    [With  velvet  irony.]    With  Cynthia  at  the  foot? 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Practical,  as  before.]  Never  mind  Mrs.  Kars- 
lake, — I  admire  her — she's — but  you  have  yourown  points!  And 
you're  here,  and  so'm  I! — danune  I  offer  myself,  and  my  affec- 
tions, and  I'm  no  icicle,  my  dear,  tell  you  that  tor  a  fact,  and, — 
and  in  fact  what's  your  answer! — {Vida  s^hs  and  shakes  her 
head.]     Make  it,  yes!    I  say,  you  know,  my  dear  Vida — 

[He  catches  her  hands. 

Vida.  [Drawing  than  from  his.]  Unhand  me,  dear  villaial 
And  sit  further  away  from  your  second  choice!  What  can  I  say? 
I'd  rather  have  you  for  a  lover  than  any  man  1  know!  You  must 
be  a  lovely  lover! 

Snt  Wilfrid.    I  am! 

[He  makes  a  second  effort  to  catch  her  fingers. 

Vida.   Will  you  kindly  go  further  away  and  be  good! 

Sr  Wilfrid.  [Quite  forgetting  Cynthia.]  Look  here,  i(  you 
say  yea,  we'll  be  married — 

Vida.   In  a  month! 

Sis  Wilfrid.  Oh,  no — this  evening! 
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ViDA.  [Incapabh  of  leanwg  a  situation  unadomed.]  This  eve* 
nii^!  And  sail  in  the  same  boat  with  you?  And  shall  we  sail  to 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  stroll  into  it  and  lock  the  gate  on  the 
innde  and  then  lose  the  key — under  a  rose-bush? 

SiK  WiLPXiD.  [After  a  pause  and  some  amsideratiott.}  Yes; 
yes,  I  say — that's  too  clever  for  met  [He  draws  nearer  to  her  to 
bring  the  understanding  to  a  crisis. 

ViDA.    [Interrupted  by  a  soft  knock.]    My  maid — come! 

SitiV!iLFRiB.[SvnngiHgoutofhischaira>^movingtothesofa.]Eh} 

Bbmsom.  {Coming  in  and  approaching  Vida.)  The  new  foot- 
man, tna'am — he's  made  a  mistake.  He's  tdd  the  lady  you're  at 
home. 

ViDA.  What  lady? 

Benson.    Mrs.  Karslake;  and  she's  on  the  staira,  ma'am. 

ViDA.   Show  her  in. 

SiK  WiLPSiD  has  been  turning  over  the  roses.  On  hearing  this,  k$ 
faces  about  viith  a  long  hemmed  one  in  kis  hand.  He  subsequailly 
uses  it  to  point  his  remarks. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [To  Benson,  who  slops.]  One  momentl  [To 
-VlDA-l   1  tay,  eh — I'd  rather  not  see  her! 

ViDA.    [Very  innocenliy.]    But  you  came  here  to  see  ber. 

Sib  Wilfrid.  [A  little  flustered.]  I'd  rather  not  Eh,— I 
fancied  I'd  find  you  and  her  together — but  her — [Coming  a  sUp 
nearer.]  findin'  me  with  you  looks  so  dooced  intimate, — no  one 
else,  d'ye  see,  I  believe  she'd — draw  conclusions — 

Benson.    Pardon  me,  ma'am — but  I  hear  Brooks  coming! 

Sir  Wilfrid.    [To  Benson.]    Hold  the  door! 

ViDA.  So  you  don't  want  her  to  know — ? 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [To  Vida.}  Be  a  good  giri  now-^nn  me  off 
somewhere! 

Vida.    [To  Benscm.]    Show  Sir  Wlfrid  the  men's  rown. 
{Brooks  comes  M. 

Snt  Wilfrid.  The  men's  room!  Aht  Oh!  Eh! 

Veda.  [Beckoning  him  la  go  at  once.]  Sir  Wil —  [He  hesitatet; 
then  as  Brooks  admnces,  he  flings  off  with  Benson. 

Brooks.   Lady  Karslake,  milady! 

Vida.  Anything  more  inopportune!  I  never  dreamed  she'd 
come —  [Cyntbia  comes  in  veiled.  As  she  walks  quickly  into 
the  room,  ViDA  greets  her  languorously.]  My  dear  Cynthia,  you 
don't  mean  to  say — 
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Ctmthia.   [Rather  short,  and  vinMy  aptaUd.\   Yes,  I've  come. 

VniA.   [PoUle,  hid  na  urgent.]   Do  take  oft  your  veil. 

Cynthia.    [Qmplying.]    Ib  no  one  here? 

ViDA.  [As  before.]  Won't  you  at  down? 

CmTHiA.    ]4eitaUd  and  suspicious.]   Thanks,  no —  That  la, 
yea,  thanks.    Yes!    You  haven't  answered  tny  quesdon? 
jOfNTBlA  waves  her  hand  through  the  haze;  glances  suspiciously 

at  Ihe  smoke,  and  looks  about  for  the  cigarette. 

ViDA.  [Playing  innocence  in  the  first  degree.]  My  dear,  what 
■nalces  you  itnaffnt  that  any  one's  here ! 

Ctoteia.  You've  been  smoking. 

Vn>A.  Oh,  puffing  away!  [CvNTBiA  sees  the  glasses. 

Cynthia.  And  drinking — a  pair  of  drinks?  [Her  eyes  lighting 
OH  John's  glows  on  the  table  at  her  elbow.]  E>o  they  fit  you,  dear? 
[VmA  smiles;  Ctntbia  picks  up  Ihe  crop  and  looks  at  it  and  reads 
her  own  name.]  "Jack,  from  Cynthia." 

VmA.  [Without  taking  the  trouble  to  double  for  a  mere  wtwum.) 
Yea,  dear;  it's  Mr.  Karsiake's  crop,  but  I'm  happy  to  aay  he  left 
one  a  few  minutes  ago. 

CvNimA.  He  left  the  house?  [Vida  smiles.]  I  wanted  to  see 
him. 

Vida.   {^iOi  a  shade  of  insolence.]   To  quarrel? 

Cynthia.    [Fraitk  and  curt.]   I  wanted  to  se«  him. 

Vida.  0aermined  to  put  Ctntbia  in  the  wrong.]  And  I  sent 
him  away  because  I  didn't  want  you  to  repeat  the  scene  of  last 
night  in  my  house. 

Ctkihia.   [Looks  at  crop  and  is  silent.]  Well,  I  can't  stay,  I'm 
to  be  married  at  three,  and  I  had  to  play  truant  to  get  berel 
[Bbnson  comes  in, 

BBN90N.  [ra  Vida.]  There's  a  peraon,  ma'am,  on  the  sidewalk. 

Vida.  What  person,  Benson? 

Benson.  A  person,  ma'am,  with  a  horse. 

Ctntbu.    [Happily  agitated.]    It's  Fiddler  with  Cynthia  K! 
[She  walks  rapidly  to  the  window  and  looks  out, 

Vida.  [To  Bbnson.]  Tell  the  man  I'll  be  down  in  fiv«  min- 
utes, 

Cynthia.  [Looking  down  from  the  balcony  with  deH^]  Oh, 
there  she  is! 

Vida.  [Aside  to  Bbssos.]  Go  to  theclub-room,  Bens(Hi,aDd 
say  to  the  two  gentlemen  I  can't  see  them  at  present — I'll  seod 
for  them  when — 
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Benson.    [LisUning.]    I  hear  some  one  cotninB. 

ViDA.  Quick!  [Bessos  leava  the  door  which  opau  and  JOBX 
tames  in  slowly,  carelessly.    VmA  whispers  to  BsNSCm. 

Benson.    [Moving^  close  to  John  and  vAispering.]    Beg  pat^— 

ViDA.  {Under  her  breath.]  Go  back! 

John.   [Not  understanding.]    I  beg  pardon! 

ViDA.   [Scarcely  above  a  whisper.]  Go  back! 

John.    [Dense.]   Can't!   I've  a  date!  With  the  sheriff  I 

VroA.    [A  little  cross.]    Please  use  your  eyee. 

John.    [Laughing  and  flattering  Vida.)    I  am  udng  my  eyes. 

ViDA.  [FreUed.]  Don't  you  see  there's  a  lovely  creature  in 
the  room? 

John.  {Not  knowing  what  it  is  all  about,  but  taking  a  wicked 
delight  in  seeing  her  customary  calm  ruffled-]    01  coutsc  there  ia. 

ViDA.   Hush! 

John.    [Teasingly.]    But  what  I  want  to  know  is — 

ViDA.   Hudi! 

John.  [Enjoying  his  fun.]  — is  when  we're  to  stroll  In  the 
Garden  of  Eden — 

Vn>A.   Hush! 

John.  — and  lose  the  key,  [To  put  a  stop  to  this,  she  lightly 
losses  her  handkerchi^  into  his  face.]    By  George,  talk  about  attar 

Cynthia.  [At  window,  excited  and  moeedat  seeing  her  mare  once 
more.}  Oh,  she's  a  darling!  [Turning.]  A  perfect  darling! 
[John  starts  up;  he  sees  Cynthu  at  the  same  instant  that  she  sees 
him.]  Oh!  I  didn't  know  you  were  here.  [After  a  pause,  with 
"take-it-or-teazt-it"  frankness.]  I  came  to  see  youJ  [JOBN  looks 
entremely  dark  and  anpy;  VtOK  rises. 

ViDA.  [To  Cynthia,  most  gently,  and  seeing  there's  nothing  to 
be  gained  of  John.]  Oh,  pray  feel  at  home,  Cynthia,  dear! 
[Stopping  by  the  door  to  her  bedroom;  to  John.]  When  I've  a  nice 
street  frock  on,  I'll  ask  you  to  present  me  to  Cynthia  K.  [VnM. 
opens  the  door  and  goes  out.  Cynthia  and  John  insolunlarily 
exchange  glances. 

Cynthia.  [Apiaiedandfrank.]  Of  course,  I  told  you  yester- 
day I  was  coming  here. 

John.  [Irritated.]  And  1  was  to  deny  myself  the  privilege  of 
being  here? 

Cynthia.  [Curl  and  aiitafed.]  Yes. 

John.    [Raidy  lofighl^   And  you  guessed  I  would  do  that? 
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Cymtbia.  No. 

JoBM.  What? 

Cynthia.  [Speaks  with  agilation,  frankness  and  good  mii.\ 
Jacic — 1  mean,  Mr.  Karslake, — no,  1  mean,  Jackl  I  came  be- 
cause— well,  you  see,  it's  my  wedding  day!— and — and— I — I — 
was  nide  to  you  last  evening.  I  'd  like  to  apologize  and  make  peace 
whh  you  before  I  go — 

John.  [Delermintd  to  be  disagreeable.]  Before  you  go  to  your 
last,  lof^  home! 

Cynthia.   I  came  to  apoI<^ize. 

John.   But  you'll  remain  to  quarrel! 

Cymtbia.  [StiU  fratii  and  kind.]  1  will  not  quarrel.  No!— 
and  I'm  only  here  for  a  moment.  I'm  to  be  married  at  three,  and 
juet  look  at  the  dockl  Besides,  I  told  Philip  I  was  going  to 
Louise'sshop,  andldid — onthe  way  here;  but,  you  see,  if  I  stay 
too  loi^  he'll  telephone  Louise  and  find  I'm  not  there,  and  he 
might  guess  I  was  here.  So  you  see  I'm  risking  a  scandal.  And 
now,  Jack,  see  here,  I  lay  my  hand  on  the  table,  I'm  here  on  the 
square,  and, — what  I  want  to  say  is,  why — Jade,  even  if  we  have 
made  a  mesa  of  our  married  life,  let's  put  by  anger  and  pride. 
It's  all  over  now  and  can't  be  hdped.  So  let's  be  human,  let's  be 
reasonable,  and  let's  be  kind  to  each  other!  Won't  you  give  roc 
your  band?    Uohh  refuses.]    I  wish  you  every  happinessl 

John.  [Turning  aumy,  the  past  rankling.]  I  had  a  dient  once, 
a  murderer;  he  ttdd  me  he  mliidered  the  man,  and  he  told  me, 
too,  that  he  never  fdt  so  kindly  to  anybody  as  he  did  to  that  man 
after  be'd  killed  him! 

Cyhihia.  Jack! 

JooH.    [Unforgmng.]   You  murdered  my  happiness! 

CnnmA.  I  won't  recriminate! 

John.  And  now  1  must  put  by  ai^er  and  pridel  I  do!  But 
not  sdf-respect,  not  a  just  ind^nadon — not  the  facts  and  my 
dear  memory  of  them  I 

Cynthia.  Jack! 

John.    No! 

Cthtbia.  [WiA  gromng  emotion,  and  holding  out  ker  hand^ 
I  give  you  one  more  chance!  Yes,  I'm  determined  to  be  generoui. 
I  forgive  everything  you  ever  did  to  me.  I'm  ready  to  be  friends. 
I  wish  you  every  happiness  and  every — every — bmse  in  the 
world!  I  can't  do  more  than  that!  {She  offers  it  again.]  Yof) 
refuse? 
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JoBN.  [Moved  but  svrly.]  I  lilce  wildcats  and  I  like  Chrisdans, 
but  I  don't  like  Chriatian  wildcats!  Now  I'm  dose  hauled,  trot 
out  your  tornado!  Let  the  Tiger  loose!  It's  the  tamer,  the  man 
in  the  cage  that  has  to  loolc  lively  and  use  the  red  hot  crowbar! 
But,  by  Jove,  I'm  out  of  the  c&gt]  I'm  a  mere  spectator  of  the 
matried  circus!  [He  Puffs  vigorously. 

Cymthia.  Be  a  game  sport  then !  Our  marrii^;e  was  a  waget; 
you  wagered  you  could  live  with  me.  You  lost;  you  paid  with 
a  divorce;  and  now  is  the  time  to  show  your  sportii^  UoodL 
Come  on,  shake  hands  and  part  friends. 

John.  Not  in  this  world!  Friends  with  you,  no!  I  have  a 
proper  pride.  I  don't  propose  to  put  my  pride  in  my 
podtet. 

CVHTHIA.  [Jeaious  and  plain  spoken.]  Oh,  I  wouldn't  ask  you 
to  put  your  pride  in  your  pocket  while  Vida's  handkerchief  ia 
there.  [John  liioks  angered.]  Pretty  little  bijou  of  a  handker- 
chief! [Pulling  out  the  handkerchief.]  And  she  ts  charming,  and 
divorced,  and  reasonably  well  made  up. 

John.  Oh,  well,  Vida  is  a  woman.  [Toying  with  the  kandker- 
cki^.]  I'm  a  man,  a  handkerchief  is  a  handkerchief,  and,  as  some 
old  Aristotle  or  other  said,  whatever  concerns  a  woman,  con- 

Cymthia.  [Not  oblivious  of  him,  but  in  a  low  voice.]  Insuffer- 
able! Well,  yes.  [She  sits  down.  She  is  loo  much  mnmded  to  make 
any  further  appeal.]  You're  perfectly  rfeht  There's  no  possible 
harmony  between  divorced  people!  I  mthdraw  my  hand  and  all 
good  feeling.  No  wonder  I  couldn't  stand  you.  Eh?  However, 
that's  pleasantly  past!  But  at  least,  my  dear  Karslake,  let  ua 
have  some  sort  of  beauty  behaviour!  If  we  cannot  be  decent,  let 
ua  endeavour  to  be  graceful.  If  we  can't  be  moral,  at  least  we 
can  avoid  being  vulgar. 

John.  WeU— 

CvNTRiA.   If  there's  to  be  no  more  marriage  in  the  world— 

John.  [Cynically.]  Oh,  but  that's  not  it;  there's  to  be  more 
and  more  and  more! 

Cynthia.  [With  a  touch  of  bitterness.]  Very  well!  I  repeat 
then,  if  there's  to  be  nothing  but  marri^ie  and  divorce,  and  re- 
mairiage,  and  re-divorce,  at  least,  at  least,  those  who  are  divorced 
can  avoid  the  vulgarity  of  meeting  each  other  here,  there,  and 
everywhere! 

John.  Oh,  that's  where  you  come  out  | 
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Ctmthia.  I  thouidit  BO  yesterday,  and  to-day  I  know  iL  It'a 
an  insufferaUe  thing  to  a  woman  of  any  deliracy  of  feeUng  to 
find  her  husband — 

John.   Ahem — former  t 

Cynthia.  Once  a  husband  alwaye — 

JOBK.    [In  Ok  same  cynical  tone.]    Oh,  no!    Oh,  dear,  no. 

Cymthia.  To  find  her — ^to  find  the  man  she  has  once  lived  with 
— in  the  house  of — making  love  to — -to  find  you  here!  [JOHM 
smUes  and  rises.]  You  smile, — but  I  say,  it  should  be  a  sodal 
axiom,  no  woman  should  have  to  meet  her  fonner  husband. 

JcmN.  [Cynical  and  ctUUng.]  Oh,  I  don't  know;  after  I've 
sen^  my  term  I  don't  mind  meeting  my  jailor, 

Cynthia.  [As  }oem  takes  chair  near  her.]  It's  indecent — at 
the  horse-show,  the  opera,  at  races  and  balls,  to  meet  the  man 
who  once —  It's  not  civilized!  It's  fantaatici  It's  half 
baked!  Oh,  I  never  should  have  come  here!  [He  sympathitet, 
and  she  paws  trrationai  and  furious.]  But  It's  entirely  your 
fault! 

JOBH.  My  fault? 

CvKTBiA.  [Working  kerseff  into  a  rage.]  Of  course.  What 
business  have  you  to  be  about — to  be  at  large.   To  be  at  all! 

John.  Gosh! 

Ctnthia.  [Her  rage  increaaing.]  To  be  where  I  am!  Yes,  it's 
just  as  horrible  for  you  to  turn  up  in  my  life  as  it  would  be  for  a 
dead  person  to  insist  on  comii^  biick  to  life  and  dimier  and  bridgel 

John.  Horrid  idea! 

CniTHiA.  Yes,  but  it's  you  who  behave  just  as  if  you  were  not 
dead,  just  as  if  I'd  not  spent  a  fortune  on  your  funeral.  You  do; 
you  prepare  to  bob  up  at  afternoon  teas, — and  dinners — and 
embarrasa  me  to  death  with  your  extinct  personalityl 

John.  Well,  of  course  we  were  married,  but  it  didn't  quite 
kiUme. 

CrKrmA.  [Angry  and  plain  spoken.]  You  killed  yourself  for 
me — I  divorced  you.  I  buried  you  out  of  my  life.  If  any  human 
soul  was  ever  d^,  you  are!  And  there's  notbii%  I  so  hate  as  a 
{^bbering  ghost. 

John.  Oh,  I  say! 

Ctntbia.  [W^  hot  anger.]  Go  gibber  and  squeak  where 
gibbering  and  squeaking  are  the  fashion! 

John.  [Laughing  and  pretending  to  a  coldness  he  does  not  /m/.J 
And  so,  my  dear  child,  I'm  to  abate  myself  as  a  nuisance!   Well, 
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u  far  as  seeing  you  is  concerned,  for  my  part  it's  just  like;  eeeiiig 
a  horse  who's  chucked  you  once.  The  bruises  are  O.  K.,  and  you 
see  him  with  a  sort  of  easy  curiosity.  Of  course,  you  know,  be'U 
jolly  well  chuck  the  next  man! — Permit  me!  [Johm  picks  up  her 
tfoves,  handkerckitf  and  parasol,  and  gives  her  these  as  Ae  drops 
them  one  by  one  in  her  aptalioH.\  There's  pleasure  in  the 
thought 

Cynthia.  Oh! 

John.  Andnow.maylaskyouaveryBmpleqtiestionP  Men 
curiosity  on  my  part,  but,  why  did  you  come  here  this 
raorniiV? 

CVKTHIA.   I  have  already  explained  that  to  you. 

John.   Not  your  real  motive.   Permit  me  I 

Cknthia.  Oh  I 

}Q!BS.  But  I  believe  I  have  guessed  your  real — permit  me — 
your  real  motive ! 

Cynthia.  Oh! 

John.    \WMimocksympaAy\   Cynthia,  I  am  sorry  for  yon. 

Cynthia.  H'm? 

John.  Of  course  we  had  a  pretty  lively  case  of  the  fever— the 
mutual  attraction  fever,  and  we  were  married  a  very  short  time. 
And  I  conclude  that's  what's  the  matter  with  yotd  You  see,  my 
dear,  seven  months  of  married  life  ia  too  tHkotX.  a  time  to  aire  a 
bad  case  of  the  fancies. 

Cynthia.  {In  angry  surprise.]  What? 

Jobs.    [Calm  mid  triumphant.]    That's  my  diagnoas. 

Cynthia.  [Slowly  and  gathering  herse^  together.]  I  don't  think 
I  understand. 

JoBN.  Oh,  yes,  you  do;  yes,  you  do. 

Cynthia.   [Wtih  biasing  eyes.]  What  do  you  mean? 

John.    Would  you  mind  not  breaking  my  crop!    Thank  you! 
I  mean  [With  polite  impertinence.]  that  ours  was  a  case  of  prema- 
ture divorce,  and,  ahem,  you're  in  love  with  me  still. 
He  pauses.    Cynthia  has  one  moment  ^/ury,  Pien  she  realties  at 

what  a  disadoanta^  this  places  her.    She  makes  an  immense  effort, 

recovers  her  calm,  thinks  hard  for  a  moment  more,  and  then,  has 

suddenly  an  inspiration. 

Ctmthia.  Jack,  some  day  you'll  get  the  blind  staggers  from 
conceit.  No,  I'm  not  in  love  with  you,  Mr.  Karslake,  but  I 
■boiddn't  be  at  all  sur{ffised  if  she  were.    She's  just  your  sort, 
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you  Imow.  She's  a  man-eating  shai^,  and  you'll  be  a  tDOthaome 
mouthful.  Oh,  oome  now,  Jacilc,  n^t  a  silly  you  arel  Oh,  yei, 
you  are,  to  get  off  a  joke  lilre  that;  me — in  love  with — 

[She  looks  at  him. 

John.  Why  are  you  here?  [She  laughs  and  bepm  to  play  her 
fOMcl  Why  are  you  here? 

Cynthia.  Guesal  ISkelai^hs. 

John.  Why  are  you— 

Ctnthia.  [Quickly.]  Whyamlheret  I'lltellyou.  I'mgoine 
to  be  married.  I  had  a  longing,  an  irreaiAtible  longing  to  see  you 
make  an  ass  of  yourself  just  once  more!    It  happened] 

John.    [Uncertain  and  discomfited.]    I  know  betterl 

Cynthia.  But  I  came  for  a  serious  purpose,  too,  I  came,  my 
dear  fellow,  to  make  an  experiment  on  myself.  I've  been  with 
you  thirty  minutes;  and —  [She  sighs  with  content.]  It's  all 
i^htl 

John.  What's  all  right? 

CvNTHU.  [Calm  and  apparently  at  peace  with  the  tMrU.)  I'm 
immune. 

John.  Immune? 

Cynthia.  You're  not  catching  any  mmel  Yes,  you  see,  I  said 
to  myself,  if  I  fly  into  a  temper^ 

John.  You  did! 

Cyntbia.  IfIflyintoatemperwhenlBeehim,well,that8howB 
I'm  not  yet  so  entirely  convalescent  that  I  can  afford  to  have 
Jack  Karelake  at  my  house.  If  I  remain  calm  I  shall  ask  him  to 
dinner. 

John.   [Routed.]  Ask  me  if  you  dare!  [He  rises. 

Cynthia.  [Gelling  the  whip  hand  Jot  ffMxL]  Ask  you  to  dinnerr 
Oh,  my  dear  fellow.  QoHN  rises.]  I'm  going  to  do  much  more 
than  that.  [She  rises.]  We  must  be  friends,  old  mani  We  must 
meet,  we  must  meet  often,  we  must  show  New  York  the  way  the 
thing  should  be  done,  and,  to  show  you  I  mean  it—  I  want 
you  to  be  my  best  man,  and  give  me  away  when  I'm  married  this 
afternoon. 

John.    [Incredulous  and  impatient.]    You  don't  mean  that! 
[He  pushes  back  his  chair. 

Cynthia.  There  you  are!  Always  suspidousl 

John.  You  don't  mean  that! 

Cynthia.  [Hiding  her  emotion  under  a  sporlstooman's  manner.] 
Don't  I?   I  ask  you,  come!   And  come  as  you  are!   And  I'll  lay 
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my  weddii^  gown  to  Cynthia  K  that  you  won't  be  there!  tf 
you're  there,  you  get  the  gown,  and  if  you're  not,  I  get  Cyn- 
thia K^ 

J<»N.    [DeUrmined  ma  to  be  worsted.]    I  take  it! 

Cyntbia.  Donel  Now,  then,  we'll  see  which  of  ub  two  ia  the 
real  sporting  goods!  Shake!  [They  shake  hands  mt  it.]  WouM 
you  niind  letting  me  have  a  plain  soda?  (John  goes  to  the  table, 
and,  as  he  is  rattled  and  does  not  regard  what  he  is  about,  he  fills  the 
glass  Ihree-fovrths  full  with  whiskey.  He  gives  this  to  Cvmthia  who 
looks  him  in  the  eye  with  an  air  of  triumph.]  Thanks.  [Maliciously, 
as  ViDA  enters.)  Your  hand  is  a  bit  shaky.  I  think  you  need  a 
little  King  William.  [Johh  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and,  as  ViDA 
immediately  speaks,  Cynthia  defers  drinking. 

Vn>A.  [To  Cynthia.]  My  dear,  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you  your 
husband — I  mean,  my  husband — I  mean  Philip — he's  aaking  for 
you  over  the  'phone.  You  must  have  sakl  you  were  coming  here. 
Of  course,  I  told  him  you  were  not  here,  and  hung  up. 

Benson.  [Entering  hurriedly  and  at  once  moving  to  ViDA.] 
Ma'am,  the  new  footman's  been  talking  with  Mr.  Phillimore  on 
the  wire.  [Vida,  gesture  of  regret.]  He  told  Mr.  Phillimore  that 
his  lady  was  here,  and,  if  I  can  believe  my  ears,  ma'am,  he's  got 
Sir  Wilfrid  oa  the  'phone  now! 

SiK  WiLFUD.  [Making  his  appearance,  perplexed  and  annoyed,] 
I  say.y'  know— extraordinary  country;  that  old  chap,  Philli- 
more, he's  been  damned  impertinent  over  the  wire!  Says  I've 
run  off  with  Mrs.  Karslake — talks  about  "Louise!"  Now,  who 
the  dooce  ts  Louise?  He's  comin'  round  here,  too — I  said  Mra. 
Karalake  wasn't  here —  [Seeing  Cynthia.]  Hello!  Good  job! 
What  a  liar  I  am! 

Bbnsoh.  [Coming  la  the  door.  To  Vida.]  Mr.  Fiddler,  ma'am, 
says  the  mare  is  gettin'  very  restive. 

QcfflH  hears  this  and  moees  at  once.    Benson  withdraas. 

John.  {To  Vida.]  If  that  mare's  restive,  she'll  break  out  in  a 
rash. 

Vida.  [To  ](yss.]  Will  you  take  me? 

JOHM.  Of  course.  [They  go  to  the  door. 

Cynthia.  (roJoHN.]  Tata,oldman!  Meet  you  at  the  altar! 
If  I  don't,  the  mare's  mine! 

(SiK  WiLPKiD  looks  at  her  amaxed. 

Vida.  [To.  Cyntbia.]  Do  .the  honours,  dear,  in  my 
absence!. 
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JoBH.  Come  along,  come  along,  never  mlod  tbem!  A  hone 
is  a  horae! 

John  and  Vida  go  out  gaily  and  in  kasle.  At  the  same  moment 
Ctnihia  drinks. wkat  she  supposes  lobe  her  glass  t^  plain  soda. 
As  it  is  whiskey  straight,  she  is  seisxd  with  astoniskment  and 
a  fit  of  coughing.    Sut  Wilfrid  relienes  her  of  Ae  g/ass. 

Sis  WiLFxm.  [Indicating  the  contents  of  the  gJass.]  I  say,  do 
you  ordiiianly  talce  it  as  high  up — as  seven  bngers  and  two 
thumbs. 

Cykihia,  [Coughing.]  Jack  poured  it  out.  Just  shows  how 
grof^y  he  was!  And  now,  Sir  Wilfrid — 

[She  gets  her  things  to  go, 

Snt  Wilfrid.  Oh,  you  can't  go! 

IBrooks  appears  at  the  door. 

CniTBlA.   I  am  to  be  married  at  three. 

SirWilfrid.  Lethimwatt.  [AsidetoBsooKa.vihomhemeas 
near  the  door.]    If  Mr.  Phillimore  comes,  bring  hb  card  up. 

Brooks.  [Going.]  Yes,  Sir  Wilfrid. 

Sir  Wilfrid.   To  me!  [Tipping  him. 

Bkoozs.  [Bowing.]  To  you.  Sir  Wilfrid.        [Brooks  goes. 

Snt  Wilfrid.  [Rauming  to  Cykihu.]  I've  got  to  have  my 
innings,  y'  know!  [Looking  at  her  more  closely.]  I  say,  you've 
been  crying! — 

Ctnthia.  King  William! 

SirWilfrid.  You  ore  crying!  Poor  little  gal! 

Cynthia.    [Tears  in  her  eyes.]   I  feel  all  shaken  and  cold. 

[Brooks  returns  with  a  card. 

SirWilfrid.   [Astonished  and  sympaiktlic.]   Poor  little  gaL 

Cynthia.  [Her  eyes  wa.]  I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  last  n^ht. 
[WUh  disgust.]    Oh,  what  is  the  matter  with  me? 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Why,  it's  as  Iplain  as  a  pikestaff!  You — 
[Brooks  has  carried  in  the  card  to  Sir  Wilfrid,  who  picks  it  up  and 
says  aside,  to  Brooks:)  Philtimore?  [Brooks  assents.  Aloud  to 
Cynthia,  calmly  deceitful.]  Who's  Waldorf  Smith?  [Cynthia 
shakes  her  head.  To  Brooks,  reluming  card  to  salver.]  Tell  the 
gentleman  Mrs.  Karslakc  is  not  here!  [Brooks  leaves  the  room. 

Cynthia.  [Aware  that  she  has  no  business  where  she  is.]  I 
thought  it  was  Philip! 

SirWilfrid.  [TeUing  the  truth  as  if  it  were  a  tie.]  So  did  I! 
[With  cheerful  cot^dence.]   And  now,  Mre.  Karslalee,  I'll  tell  you 
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why  you're  oyin'.  [SitUngdomtbesuieher.]  You're  manyin' ifae 
wrong  manl  I'm  sorry  for  you,  but  you're  such  a  gjooae.  Here 
you  are,  marryin'  this  legal  luminary.  What  {or?  You  don't 
know!  He  don't  know!  But  Idol  Vou  pretend  you're  marryin' 
him  because  it's  the  sensible  thing;  not  a  bit  of  it  You're  mar- 
ryin' Mr.  Phillimore  because  of  all  the  other  men  you  ever  saw 
he's  the  least  like  Jack  Karslake. 

Cynthia.  That's  a  very  good  reason. 

Sir  Wilfkid.  There's  only  one  good  reason  for  raairyii^;,  and 
that  is  because  you'll  die  if  you  don't! 

Cynthia.  Oh,  I've  tried  that! 

SibWilfbid,  The  Scripture  says:  "Tryltiyl  again!"  I  tell 
you,  there's  nothing  like  a  w'im! 

Cynthia.  What's  that?  W'im?  Oh,  you  mean  a  wftun/  Do 
please  try  and  say  WAim! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [For  the  first  time  emphasitin[  hisHinHu  word.] 
WAim.  You  must  have  a  w'im — w'im  for  the  chappie  you 
marry. 

Cynthia.  I  had — for  Jack. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Your  w';m  wasn't  wimmy  enough,  my  dear!  If 
you'd  had  more  of  it,  and  tougher,  it  would  ha'  stood,  y'know! 
Now,  I'm  not  proposin'! 

Cynthia.    [Diverted  at  last  from  ker  ouh  distress.]   I  hope  not! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Oh,  I  will  later!  It's  not  time  yet!  As  I  was 
saying— 

Cynthia.   And  pray.  Sir  Wilfrid,  when  will  it  be  time? 

Sir  Wilfrid.  As  soon  as  I  see  you  have  a  w'im  for  me! 
[Rising,  looks  at  his  watch.]  And  now,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do! 
We've  got  just  an  hour  to  get  there  in,  my  motor's  on  the  comer, 
and  in  fifty  minutes  we'll  be  at  Belmont  Park. 

Cyntbia.    [Her  sporting  blood  fired.]    Belmont  Park! 

Sir  Wilfrid.    We'll  do  the  races,  and  dine  at  Martin's — 

Cynthia.  [Tempted.]  Oh,  if  1  only  oouldl  I  can't!  I've  got 
to  be  married!  You're  awfully  nice;  I've  almost  got  a  "w'im" 
for  you  already. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Delighted.]  There  you  are!  I'll  send  a  tele- 
gram!  [She  shakes  her  head.    He  sits  and  writes  at  the  tabk. 

Cynthia.  No,  no,  no! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Readingwhat  he  has  written.]  "Off  with  Cates- 
Darby  to  Races.    Please  postpone  ceremony  till  seven- thirty." 

Cynthia.  Oh,  no,  it's  impossible! 
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Sis WiLPKiD.  [Acctulomtdlohavetkinisgohisniay.]  Nomore 
than  breathin'I  You  can't  get  a  w'ira  for  me,  you  know,  unless 
we're  together,  so  t<^ther  we'll  be!  [John  Kaxslake  opens  the 
door,  and,  unnoticed,  walks  into  the  room.]  And  to-morrow  you'll 
wake  up  with  a  jolly  little  w'im —  ,  [Reading^  "Postpone 
ceremony  til!  seven-thirty."  There.  [He  puis  on  her  cloak  and 
turning,  sees  John.]    Hello! 

John.    [Surly.]    Hello!    Sorry  to  disturb  you. 

SikWilfkid.  [Cheerful  as  possible.]  Just  the  man!  {Giving 
him  the  telegraph  form.]  Just  step  round  and  send  it,  my  boy. 
Thanks!  [Joss  reads  it. 

Cynthia.   No,  no,  I  can't  go! 

SirWilfkid.   Cockety-coo-coo-can't    I  say,  you  must! 

CVNTHIA.  {PosUively.]   Not 

J<fflN.    [Astounded.]    E>o  you  mean  you're  going — 

SiK  WiLFBiD.  [Very  gay.]  Off  to  the  races,  my  boyl 

JOBK.     [Angry  and  outrag^]    Mrs.  Karalake  can't  go  with 
you  there! 
Cynthia  starts,  anuued  at  his  assumption  of  marital  authority, 

and  delighted  that  she  will  have  an  opportunity  of  outraging  His 

setts&tUUies. 

Sn  Wilfrid.  Oho! 

John.  An  hour  before  her  weddingi 

Sir  Wilfrid,   [Gay  and  not  angry.]   May  I  know  If  it'a  the  cus- 

JOHN.    [Jeaious  and  disgusted.]    It's  worse  than  dofnng — 

Sot  Wilfrid.  Custom,  y'  know,  for  the  husband,  that  was,  to 
dictate — 

John.    [Thoroughly  vexed.]    By  George,  there's  a  limit! 

Cynthia.  What?  What?  What?  [Gathering  up  her  things.] 
What  did  I  hear  you  say? 

SirWh-fhid.  Ah! 

John.    [Angry.]    I  say  there's  a  limit — 

Cynthia.  [More  and  more  determined  to  arouse  and  excite 
John.]  Oh,  there's  a  limit,  is  there? 

John.    There  is!    I  bar  the  way!    It  means  reputation— it 


Cynthia.    [Enjoying  her  opportunity.]    We  shall  see  what  It 
means! 
SirWilfkid.  Ahal 
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Jobs.   [To  CYWiaA.]  I'm  here  to  fnrotect  your  reputation — 

Sn  WiLFUD.  [To  CvNTmA.]  We've  got  to  make  haste,  you 
know. 

Cyhthia.  Now,  I'm  ready — 

JOBM.  [To  Cynthia.]  Be  sensible.  You're  breaking  off  the 
match — 

Cyntbia.   [ExciUdiy.]  What's  that  to  you? 

Snt  Wilfrid.  It's  boots  and  saddles! 

JOHK.  [Taking  hit  stand  between  them  and  the  door.]  No 
thorot^hfare! 

Sir  Wilfrid.   Look  here,  my  boy — ! 

Cynthia.  [Catching  at  iJie  opportunity  of  puUing  John  hi  an 
impossible  position.]  Wait  a  moment,' Sir  Wilfrid!  Give  me  the 
wire!  [Fadng  kim.]  Thanks!  [Taking  the tekgraph  form  from 
kim  and  tearing  it  up.]  There!  Too  nide  to  chuck  him  by  wire! 
But  you.  Jack,  you've  taken  on  yourself  to  look  after  my  inter- 
ests, so  I'll  just  ask  you,  old  man,  to  run  down  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  tell  Philip — nicely,  you  know — I'm  off  with  Sr  Wil- 
frid and  where!  Say  I'll  be  back  by  seven,  if  I'm  not  later!  And 
make  it  clear,  Jack,  I'll  marry  him  by  eight-thirty  or  nine  at  the 
latest!  And  mind  you're  there,  dear!  And  now,  Sir  Wilfrid, 
we're  off. 

John.  [Staggered  and  furious,  giving  may  as  they  pass  him.] 
I'm  not  the  man  to — to  cany — 

Cyvthia.  [Quiek  end  dashing.]  Oh,  yes,  you  are. 

John.  — a  message  from  you. 

Cymthia.  [Triumphant.]  Oh,  yes,  you  are;  you're  just 
exactly  the  man!  [Cynthia  and  Snt  Wilfrid  vthirt  out. 

John.  Great  miracles  of  Moses! 
Curtain. 


ACT  HI. 
ScEKK.  The  same  as  that  of  Aa  I,  but  the  room  has  been  cleared  of 
superfluous  furniture,  and  arranged  for  a  wedding  ceremony. 
Mrs.  Philldiose  is  reclining  on  the  sofa  al  the  right  of  the  toNe, 
Miss  Hbnbagb  at  its  left.  Sudley  is  seated  at  the  right  of  the 
table.  Grace  is  seated  on  the  sofa.  There  is  a  wedding-beU  <^ 
roses,  an  arch  of  orange  blossoms,  and,  girdled  by  a  ribbon  </ 
white,  an  altar  of  calla  lilies.     There  are  cushions  of  flowers. 
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(ticcoM  of  flowers,  vases  of  fioaers — i»  short,  fiowers  everywhere 

and  in  profiuum  and  variety.    Before  the  aJtas  are  two  cushions 

for  the  couple  to  kneel  on  and,  on  pedestals,  ai  each  side  of  the  arch, 

are  Imn  candelabra.    The  hanginis  are  pink  and  while. 
Tkeroom,  first  of  all,  and  its  emblems,  holds  the  undivided  alleiUion; 

then  slowly  engaging  it,  and  in  contrast  to  their  gay  surroundings, 

the  occupants.    About  each  and  everyone  of  them,  hangs  a  deadly 

atmosphere  of  suppressed  irrilation. 

SUDLBY.  [Impatiently.]  All  very  well,  my  dear  Sarah.  But 
you  see  the  hour.  Twenty  to  ten !  We  have  been  here  since  half- 
past  two. 

Miss  Hbnbagb.  You  had  dinner? 

SuiH^Y.  I  did  not  come  here  at  two  to  have  dinner  at  eight, 
and  be  kept  waiting  until  ten !  And,  my  dear  Sarah,  when  I  ^sk 
where  the  bride  is— 

Miss  Heneage.  [With  forced  composure.]  I  have  told  you  all 
I  know.  Mr.  John  Karslake  came  to  the  house  at  lunch  time, 
spoke  to  Philip,  and  they  left  the  house  together. 

Grace.   Where  is  Philip? 

Mrs.  Phtlliuore.  [Feebly,  irritated.]  I  don't  wish  to  be 
censorious  or  to  express  an  actual  opinion,  but  I  must  say  it's  a 
bcJd  bride  who  keeps  her  future  mother-in-law  waiting  for  eight 
hours.  However,  I  will  not  venture  to —  [Mrs.  Philldiore 
reclines  sfain  and  fades  away  into  silence, 

Grace.    [Sharply  and  decisively.}    I  dot    I'm  sorry  I  went  to 
the  expense  of  a  silver  ice-pitcher. 
Mrs.  Phillimore  sighs.     Miss  Henbacb  keeps  her  temper  with 

an  effort  which  is  obmous.    Thouas  opens  the  door, 

SUDLBV.  [To  Mrs,  Pbilliuore.]  For  my  part,  I  don't  believe 
Mrs.  Karslake  means  to  return  here  or  to  marry  Philip  at  all! 

Thouas.  [Coming  in,  and  approaching  Miss  Hbmeage.)  Two 
telegrams  for  you,  ma'am !  TIk  choir  boys  have  had  their  supper. 
[A  slight  movement  ripples  the  ominous  calm  of  all.  Thouas 
steps  back. 

Sinx.BT.    [Rising,]   At  last  we  shall  know! 

MissHbmbacb.    From  the  lady!    Probably! 
Miss  Hbnbagb  opens  ^  first  telegram  and  reads  it  at  a  g^nce, 

laying  it  on  the  salver  again  with  a  look  at  SvOLBV.     l^OUAS 

passes  the  salver  to  Sudley,  who  takes  the  telegram. 
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Grace.  There's  a  toot  now. 

Mk3.  Philuuore.  IFetbiy,  amfused.]  Idon'twish  tointiude, 
but  really  I  cannot  im^ne  Philip  marrying  at  midnight.  [As 
SuDLBY  reads,  Miss  Hbhbacb  opens  the  second  teUgmm,  but  does 
net  read  it. 

SUIX.BY.  [Reading.]  "Accident,  auto  struck"  — aomethii^! 
"Gasoline" — did  sometliing — illegible,  ah!  [Reads.]  "Home  by 
nine  forty-five !    Hold  the  church !" 

[A  general  movement  sets  in. 

Miss  Hbneacb.  [Profoundly  shocked.]  "Hold  the  church!" 
\^Iliam,  she  still  means  to  marry  Philipl  and  to-night,  too! 

SlJDLSY.    It's  from  Belmont  Park. 

Gkace.  [Making  a  great  discovery.]  She  went  to  the 
races! 

Miss  Hbneacb.  Thu  b  from  Philipl  [Reading  the  seamd  lete- 
pam.]  "1  arrive  at  ten  o'clock.  Have  dinner  ready."  [Miss 
Henbage  motions  to  Thouas,  who,  obeying,  retires.  Looting  at 
her  vialch.]  They  are  both  due  now.  [Movement.]  What's  to  be 
done?  [She  rises  and  SuDLEv  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

SuDLEY.  [Rising.]  After  a  young  woman  has  spent  her 
wedding  day  at  the  races?  Why,  I  con«der  that  she  has  broken 
the  eng^ement,— and  when  she  comes,  tell  her  so. 

MissHeneacb.    I'll  telephone  Matthew.    The  choir  boys  can 
go  home — her  maid  can  pack  her  belongings — and  when  the  lady 
arrives — 
Impudently,  the  very  distant  toot  of  an  auto-hom  breaks  in  upon 

her  vwrds,  producing,  in  proportion  to  its  growing  nearness,  am 

increasing  pitch  of  excitement  and  indignation.    Gracb  Jiies  to 

the  door  and  looks  out.     Mrs.  Phillimore,  helpless,  does  not 

know  what  to  do  or  where  to  go  or  what  to  say.    Smasi  motes 

about  excitedly.     Miss  Henbagb  statids  ready  to  make  herse^ 

disagreeable. 

Gxacb.   [Speaking  rapidly  and  wi^  excitement.]   I  hear  a  man's 
voice.    Cates-Darby  and  brother  Matthew. 
A  loud  and  brazenly  irtsislent  toot  outrages  afresh.     Laughter  and 

voices  outside  are  heard  fainUy.   Gracs  looks  out  of  the  door,  and, 

as  quidtly  withdraws. 

Miss  Henbagb.  Outrageous! 
SuDLBY.  Disgraceful! 
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Mrs.  PHIU.1110RE.  Shocking!  [Partly  rising  as  Ihe  voices  and 
horn  are  heard.]  I  shall  not  take  any  part  at  all,  in  the — eh — 
[She  fades  away. 
Miss  Hbhbage.  [InterrupHi^  her.]  Don't  trouble  yourself. 
Through  Ihe  growing  noise  of  voices  and  laughUr,  Cynthia's  voice 
is  heard.  Sis  Wilfkid  is  seen  in  the  oider  hail.  He  is  burdeTied 
with  wraps,  not  to  mention  a  newspaper  and  parasol,  which  in 
no  wise  check  his  flow  of  gay  remarks  to  Cxnthia,  who  is  sUU 
outside.  Cvnthia's  voice,  and  now  Matthew's,  reach  those 
inside,  and,  at  last,  both  join  Sir  Wilfrid,  who  has  turned  at  the 
door  to  wait  for  them.  As  she  reaches  the  door,  Cvkthia  turns 
and  speaks  to  Matthew,  who  immediately  foUows  her.  She  is  in 
aulomobiie  attire,  wearing  goggles,  a  veil,  and  an  exquisite  duster 
of  latest  Paris  style.  They  come  in  with  a  subdued  bustle  and 
noise.  As  their  eyes  light  on  Cyntbia,  Sudley'  and  MisS 
Heneage  exclaim,  and  there  is  a  general  movement. 
Sudley.  Ton  my  word! 
Grace.  Hah! 

Miss  Hbnbacb.  [Bristling  up  to  her  feet,  her  sensibilities  out- 
raged.]   Shocking! 

Grace  remains  standing  above  sofa.  Sudley  moves  toward  her. 
Miss  Henbace  sitting  down  again.  Mrs.  Phillimore  reclines 
on  sqfa.  Cynthia  begins  to  speak  as  soon  as  she  appears  and 
speaks  fluently  to  the  end. 

Ctmthia.  No!  I  never  waa  so  surprised  in  my  life,  as  when  I 
strolled  into  the  paddock  and  they  gave  me  a  rousing  reception — 
dd  Jimmy  Withers,  Debt  Goltup,  jack  Deal,  Monty  Spiifles,  the 
Governor  and  Buckeye.  All  of  my  old  admirers!  They  simply 
fell  on  my  neck,  and,  dear  Matthew,  what  do  you  think  I  d'd?  I 
turned  on  the  water  main !  [There  are  movements  and  murmurs  of 
disapprobation  from  the  family.  Matisbw  indicates  a  desire  to  go.] 
Oh,  but  you  can't  go! 
Matthew.  I'll  return  in  no  time! 

CnnsiA.  I'm  all  ready  to  be  married.  Are  they  ready? 
(Matthew  waves  a  pious,  polite  gesture  of  recognition  to  the  fam- 
ily.] I  beg  everybody's  pardon!  [Taking  off  her  wrap  and  putting 
it  on  the  back  of  a  chair.]  My  goggles  are  so  dusty,  I  can't  see 
who's  who!  {To  Sir  Wilpmd.]  Thanks!  You  have  carried  it 
well !  [She  takes  the  parasol  from  Sir  Wilfrid. 
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Sir  Wilfrid.  [Aside  lo  Cynthia.|  When  may  1 — ? 

Cynthia.   See  you  next  Gocxlwood! 

Sir  Wilfrid.    [ImpeTtwbably.\  Oh,  I'm  comii^  backl 

Cymtbia.  {Advancingahittewardtiie}amily.\  Not  a  bit  of  use 
in  coming  back!  I  shall  be  married  before  you  get  here!  Ta! 
Ta!  Goodwood! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Not  in  the  least  affecled.]  I'm  coming  baclc 
[He  goes  out  ^ickly.  There  are  more  murmurs  of  Auapprobaliot 
from  Ike  family.    There  is  a  slight  pause. 

Cynthia.  [Beginning  to  take  off  her  goggles,  and  mooing  nearer 
"the  family."]    I  do  awfully  apologize  for  t>eing  ho  late! 

Miss  Henbagb.    [Importantly.]    Mrs.  Karslake — 

SuDLEY,  [Importantiy.]  Ahem!  [C^ittsVl  lays  dovm  goggles, 
and  sees  their  severity. 

Cynthia.    E>ear  me !    [Surveying  the  flowers  and  for  a  moment 
speechless.]     Oh,  good  heavens!     Why,  it  looks  like  a  smart 
funeral! 
Miss  Henbage  mooes;    then  speaks  in  a  perfectly  ordinary  natural 

lone,  but  her  expression  is  severe.  Cynthia  immediatdy  reaiius 

the  state  of  affairs  in  its  fullness. 

Mi38  Heneage.  [To  Cynthia.)  After  what  has  occurred, 
Mrs,  Karslake — 

Cyntbia.  [Glances  quietly  toward  the  table,  and  then  sits  down 
at  it,  composed  and  good'tempered.]  I  see  you  got  my  wire — so  you 
know  where  I  have  been. 

MissHbnbacb.  To  therace-courae! 

SuDLEY.  With  a  rowdy  Ei^Iishman.  (Cyntbia  glances  at 
SuDLBY,  uncertain  whOher  he  means  lo  Im  disagreeable,  or  whether 
he  is  only  naturally  so. 

Miss  Hbnbacb.    We  concluded  you  desired  to  break  the 


Cymtbia.   [IndifferenAy.]    No!   No!   Oh!   No! 

Miss  Hbnbagb.  Do  you  intend,  despite  of  our  ofMiikm  of 
you — 

Cymthia.  The  only  Of^nion  that  would  have  any  weight  with 
me  would  be  Mrs.  Phillimore's. 

[She  turns  expectantly  lo  Mks.  PHiLUifOSB. 

Mrs.  PBnxmoRB.  I  am  generally  adeep  at  this  hour,  and, 
accordingly,  I  will  not  venture  to  express  any — di — any — actual 
opinkuL  [She  fades  away.    Ctnthia  smiles. 
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Miss  Hbneacb.  \Coldly.]  You  Btnile.  We  simply  Infonn  you 
that  as  regards  us,  the  alliance  is  not  grateful. 

CvNTBTA.  [Affecting  gaiety  and  wfconccrH.]  And  all  this 
because  the  gasoline  gave  out. 

SuDLET.   My  patience  has  given  out! 

Gracb.  So  has  mine.  I'm  going. 

[She  makes  good  her  viord. 

SDia.BT.  [Vexed  beyond  cimiity.  To  Cvnthia.)  My  dear 
young  lady:  You  come  here,  to  this  sacred — eh — eh — spot — 
altar ! — [Gesture.]  odoriferous  of  the  paddock ! — speaking  of 
Spifiles  and  Buckeye, — having  practically  eloped! — having 
created  a  scandal,  and  disgraced  our  family! 

Cymtbia.  [Affecting  surprise  at  this  attitude.]  How  does  it  dis- 
grace you?  Because  I  like  to  see  a  high-bred,  clean,  nervy,  sweet 
little  four-legged  gee  play  the  antelope  over  a  hurdlel 

Miss  Hbnbage.    Sister,  it  is  high  time  that  you — 

[She  turns  to  Cynthia  wtA  a  gesture. 

CnrraiA.  [With  quiet  irony^  Mrs.  Phillimore  is  generally 
asleep  at  this  hour,  and  accordingly  she  will  not  venture  to 
express — 

SuDLBY.  [Sputtering  with  irrilatitm.]  Enough,  madam — I 
venture  to — to — to — to  say,  you  are  leading  a  fast  life, 

CvirniiA.  [With  powerful  intention.]  Not  in  this  house!  For 
six  heavy  weeks  have  I  been  laid  away  in  the  grave,  and  I've 
found  it  very  slow  indeed  trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  dead! 

SuDLBY.    [Despatringly.]  This  comeb  of  horses! 

Cyntbia.    [Indignant.]  Of  what? 

SuDLEY.   C-c-caring  for  horses! 

Miss  Heneacb.  [With  subUme  morality.]  What  Mrs.  Kars- 
lake  cares  for  is — men. 

Cynthia.  [Angry  and  gay.]  What  would  you  have  me  care 
for?  The  Ornithorhyncua  Paradoxus?  or  Pithacanthropus 
Erectus?  Oh,  I  refuse  to  take  you  seriously.  [Sudley  begins  to 
Prepare  to  kase;  he  buttons  himself  into  respeclability  and  his  coat. 

SuDLBY.  My  dear  madam,  1  take  myself  seriously — and 
madam,  I — I  retract  what  I  have  brought  with  me  [Feding  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket.]  as  a  graceful  gift, — an  Egyptian  scarab — a — a — 
sacred  beetle,  which  once  ornamented  the  person  of  a — eh — 
mummy. 

CvinmA.  [Scoring  in  return.]  It  should  never  be  absent  from 
your  podcet,  Mr.  Sudley!  [Sudley  walks  away  in  a  rage. 
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Miss  Hbnbagb.  [Rising,  to  Sudley.]  I've  a  vast  mind  to 
withdraw  my —  ICSMIBIA  moves. 

CvKTHlA.  [IrUerrupts;  maUciouiIy.]  Your  wedding  present? 
The  little  bronze  cat! 

Miss  Hemsage.  [Moves,  angrily.]  Oh!  [Even  Mks.  Philij- 
UORE  comes  momeittarUy  to  life,  aiul  expresses  sileiU  indignation. 

SuDLBY.   [Loftily.]  Sarah,  I'm  going. 

Grace,  who  has  met  Philip,  takes  occasion  to  accompany  kim  into 

the  room.     Philip  looks  dusty  and  grim.     As  they  come  in, 

Gracb  speaks  to  him.  and  Philip  shakes  his  head.    They  pause 

near  the  door. 

Cynthia,  [Emoliomilly.]  I  shall  go  to  my  room!  However, 
all  I  ask  Is  that  you  repeat  to  Philip — [As  she  moves  toward  the 
door,  she  comes  suddenly  upon  Phili?,  and  speaks  to  kim  in  a  law 
voice. 

SUOLBY.  (ro  Miss  Henbage,  ijelerfflinai  to  nn'n.]  As  I  go  out, 
I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  a  hansom  for  Mrs. 
Karslake —  (Philip  mmes  slightly  from  the  door. 

Philip.  As  you  go  out,  Sudley,  have  a  h^isom  called,  and 
when  it  comes,  get  into  it. 

Stl[».eY.  [Furious.]  Eh, — eh, — my  dear  sir,  I  leave  you  to 
your  fate.  (Philip  angrily  points  him  the  door  and  SuDLBY  leaoes 
in  great  haste. 

Miss  Hbneage.    [With  weight.]    Philip,  you've  not  beard — 

Philip.  [Inierrv^ng.]  Everything — from  Grace!  My  sis- 
ter has  repeated  your  words  to  me — and  her  own !  I've  told  her 
what  I  think  of  ker.  (Pbiup  looks  witkeringly  at  Grace. 

Gracb.    I  sha'n't  wait  to  hear  any  more. 

[She  flounces  out  of  the  room. 

Phiuf.  Doa't  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  you.  [PsiUP  moves  to  the  right,  toward  his  motiier,  to  whom 
he  gives  Us  arm.  Miss  Hkkbagb  immediately  seeks  the  opposite 
side.)  Mother,  with  your  permission,  I  desire  to  be  alone.  I 
expect  both  you  and  Grace,  Sarah,  to  t>e  dressed  and  ready  for 
the  ceremony  a  half  hour  from  now.  [As  Philip  and  Mrs.  Phil- 
uuoRB  are  about  to  go  out.  Miss  Hbnbage  speaks. 

Misa  Hbnbagb.  I  shall  oome  or  not  as  I  see  fit.  And  let  me 
add,  my  dear  brother,  that  a  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed.  [Miss 
Hbnbagb,  high  and  mighty,  goes  out,  much  {leased  xoilh  her  quo- 
tation. 
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Mks.  Philuhoke.  [Stupid  and  weary  as  usual,  la  Phiup,  at 
he  leads  htr  to  Ihe  door.]  My  dear  son — I  won't  venture  to 
express —  ICvNTBiA,  in  imtalion,  motes  la  the  taUe. 

Pbilif,  l^ooPung  a  sUiy  ftwther.]  No,  mother,  don't!  But  I 
shall  expect  you,  of  course,  at  the  ceremony.  [Mrs.  Phillihorb 
languidly  reHres.  PaiLir  strides  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  taking  tie 
lone,  and  assuming  the  attitude  of,  tie  injured  husband.]  It  is 
proper  for  me  to  tell  you  that  I  followed  you  to  Belmont.  I  am 
aware — I  know  with  whom — in  fact,  /  hiow  aUI  \He  punctuates 
Ms  words  with  pauses,  and  indicates  tie  whole  censorious  universe.] 
And  now  let  me  assure  you — I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
be  jilted  on  the  very  eve  of — of — everything  with  you.  I  won't 
be  jilted.  [Cyntbia  is  silent.]  You  understand?  I  propoee  to 
marry  you.  I  won't  be  made  ridiculous. 

Cynthia.  [Glancing  at  Philif.]  Philip,  I  didn't  mean  to 
molceyou — 

Phiuf.  Why,  then,  did  you  run  off  to  Belmont  Parle  with 
that  fellow? 

CnriBlA.  Philip,  I— eh— 

Philip.  [Sitting  daum  at  lie  table.]  What  motive?  What 
reason?   On  our  wedding  day?   Why  did  you  do  it? 

Cywthia.  I'll  tell  you  the  truth.   I  was  bored. 

Philip.  [Staggered.]  Bored?  In  ray  company? 

Cynthia.  I  was  bored,  and  then— and  besides,  Sr  Wilfrid 
asked  me  to  go. 

Philip.  Exactly,  and  that  was  why  you  went.  Cynthia,  when 
you  promised  to  marry  me,  you  told  me  you  had  forever  done 
with  love.  You  f^;reed  that  marriage  was  the  rational  coming 
together  of  two  people. 

Cynthia.   I  know,  I  know! 

Philip.   Do  you  believe  that  now? 

Cynthia.  I  don't  know  what  I  believe.  My  brain  is  in  a 
whirl  [  But,  Philip,  I  am  beginning  to  be — -I'm  afraid-^es,  I  am 
afraid  that  one  can't  just  select  a  great  and  good  man  [Indicating 
him.]  and  say;  I  will  be  happy  with  him. 

Philip.  [Witi  complacent  dignity.]  I  don't  see  why  not.  You 
must  assuredly  do  one  or  the  other:  You  must  either  let  your 
heart  choose  or  your  head  select. 

Cykthia.  [Gravely.]  No,  there's  a  third  scheme:  Sir  Wilfrid 
explained  the  theory  to  me.    A  woman  should  marry  whenever 
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dw  has  a  whim  for  the  man,  and  then  leave  the  rest  to  the  man. 
Do  you  we? 

PmuF.  [Furious.]  Dolsee?  Haveleverseenanythingebe? 
Marry  for  whim!   That's  the  New  York  idea  of  marriage. 

Cymthia.  [Observing  cynicaUy.\  New  York  ought  to 
know. 

Philip.  Marry  for  whim  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  divorce 
court!  Marry  for  whim  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  man.  That  was 
the  former  Mrs.  Phillimore's  idea.  Only  she  spelled  "whim" 
difterendy;  she  omitted  the  "w."  [He  rises  in  his  anger.]  And 
now  you — you  take  up  with  this  preposterous —  {Cynthia 
moves  uneasily.]  But,  nonsense!  It's  impossible!  A  woman  of 
your  mental  calibre —  No.  Some  obscure,  primitive,  female 
feeling  is  at  work  corrupting  your  better  judgment!  What  is  it 
youfeeff 

Cynthia.   Philip,  you  never  felt  like  a  fool,  dkl  you? 

Pbiup.  No,  never. 

Cynthia.  [PolHety.]  I  thought  not. 

Phuit.  No,  but  whatever  your  feelings,  I  conclude  you  are 
ready  to  many  me. 

Cynthia.  [Uneasy.]  Of  course,  I  came  back.  I  am  boie,  am 
I  not? 

Pmup.  You  are  ready  to  marry  me? 

Cynthia.  [Twitting  in  Ae  coils.]  But  you  haven't  had  your 
dinner. 

Fhilif.  Do  I  understand  you  refuse? 

Cynthia.  Couldn't  we  defer — ? 

Phhjf.   You  refuse? 

Cynthia.  [Desperately  thinkine  of  an  escape  from  her  promise, 
and  finding  none.]  No,  I  said  I'd  marry  you.  I'mawcMnanof  my 
word.   I  will, 

Phujf.  [Triumphant.]  Ah!  Very  gtxx],  then.  Run  to  your 
Ttmm.  [Cynthia  turns  to  Phiup.]  Throw  sMnething  over  you. 
In  a  half  hour  I'll  expect  you  lure!  And  Cynthia,  my  dear, 
remembert  I  camiot  cuculate  like  a  wood-pigeon,  but — I  esteem 
you! 

Cynthia.   [Hopdes^y.]    I  think  I'll  go,  I^ip. 

Philip.    I  may  not  be  fitted  to  play  the  love-bird,  bu^~ 

Cynthia.  [Spiritlessly.]  I  think  I'll  go,  PhilipL 

Pbiup.  I'll  expect  you,— in  half  an  hour. 

Cymthia.    [With  leaden  despair.]   Yea. 
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Philip.  And,  Cynthia,  don't  think  any  more  about  that  fel- 
low, Cates-Darby. 

CvNTHiA.  [Amazed  and  disgusted  by  his  misapprehension.] 
No.    [As  Cynthia  leaves,  Thouas  comes  in  from  the  opposite  door. 

Philip.  [Not  seeing  Thomas,  and  clumsily  defiant.]  And  if  I 
had  that  feilow,  Cates-Darby,  in  the  dock — ! 

Thomas.   Sir  Wilfrid  Cates-Darby. 

Philip.  Sir  what — what — wh-who?  [Sir  Wilfrid  enters  in 
evening  dress.  PuiuF  looks  Sir  Wiij'rid  in  the  face  and  speaks  to 
Thomas.)  Tell  Sir  Wilfrid  Cates-Darby  I  am  not  at  home  to 
him.  [Thomas  is  embarrassed. 

Sir  Wilfrid.   [Undaunled.]   My  dear  Lord  Eldon — 

Pmup.  [Again  addressing  Thomas]  Show  the  gentleman  the 
door.  [There  is  a  pause.  Sir  Wilfrid,  with  a  sigmficant  gesture, 
glances  at  the  door. 

Sir  Wilfrid.    [Moving  to  the  door,  he  examines  it  and  returns  to 

Pbilip.)     Eh, — I  admire  the  door,  my  boy!    Fine,  old  carved 

mahogany  panel;    but  don't  ask  me  to  leave  by  it,  for  Mrs. 

Karslake  made  me  promiee  I'd  come,  and  that's  why  I'm  here. 

[Tbohas  does  not  viait  for  further  orders. 

Philip.  Sir,  you  are — impudent — 1 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [InterrupHng.]  Ah,  you  put  it  all  in  a  nutsbdl, 
don't  you? 

Philip.  To  show  your  face  here,  after  practically  eloping  with 
my  wife! 

Sib  Wilfrid.   [Affuiing  ignorante.]   When  were  you  married? 

Philip.  We  are  as  good  as  married. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Oh,  pooh,  pooh!  You  can't  tell  me  that  grace 
before  soup  is  as  good  as  a  dinner!  [He  takes  out  his  cigar-case 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  match,  enjoys  a  smokeless  smoke. 

Philip.   Sir — I — demand — 

Sir  Wilfkid.  [Calmly  carrying  the  situation.]  Mrs.  Karslake 
is  not  married.  Thai's  why  I'm  here.  I  am  here  for  the  same 
purpose  yiw  are;  to  ask  Mrs.  Karslake  tobemywife. 

F^ILIP.  Are  you  in  your  senses? 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Pricking  his  American  cousin's  pet  vanily.] 
Come,  come.  Judge — you  Americans  have  no  sense  of  humour. 
[Taking  a  small  jewd-case from  his  pocket.]  There's  my  regards  for 
the  lady — and  [Reasonaidy.],  if  I  must  go,  I  wilt.  Of  course,  I 
would  like  to  see  her,  but — if  it  isn't  your  Ameriom  custom — 

Thomas.    [Opens  the  door  and  announces.]    Mr.  Karslake. 
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Sn  WiLFUD.   Oh,  well,  I  say;  if  he  can  come,  I  cant 

John  Kabslake,  in  evening  dress,  comes  in  quickly,  carrying  a 
large  and  very  smart  bride's  bouquet,  which  he  hands  lo  Philip, 
viha  stands  transfixed.  Because  it  never  occurs  lo  him  lo  r^itse  it 
or  chuck  it  atoay,  Philip  accepts  the  bouquet  ^ngerly,  but  frees 
himself  of  it  at  the  first  available  moment.  John  viaiks  to  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Deep  down  he  is  feeling  wounded  and  un- 
happy. But,  as  he  knows  his  coming  to  the  ceremony  on  whaleeir 
pretext  is  a  social  outrage,  he  carries  it  off  by  assuming  an  air  of 
its  being  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  He  controls  the 
expression  of  his  deeper  emotion,  but  the  pressure  c^  this  keeps  Jus 
fate  grave,  and  he  speaks  with  effort. 

John.    My  compliments  to  the  bride,  Judge. 
Philip.    [Angry.]    And  you,  too,  have  the  eSrontery? 
Sue  Wilfrid.   There  you  are! 
John.    [Pretending  ease.]    Oh,  call  it  friendship — 

[Thcoias  faovH. 
Philip.    [Puts  bouquet  on  table.    IromcaUy.]    I  suppose  Mn. 
Kaidake- 
John.    She  wagered  me  I  wouldn't  give  her  sway,  and  of 


Throughout  kts  stay  John  hides  the  emotions  he  will  not  shorn  behind 

adaringirony.    Under  its  effects,  Phjiaf,  on  his  right,  walks  ahotit 

in  a  fury.    SiR  Wilfrid,  sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  *> 

gay  and  undisturbed. 

Phiup.  [Taking  a  step  toward  John.]  You  will  obl^  me — 
both  of  you — by  immediately  leaving — 

John.  [Smiling  and  going  to  Philip.)  Oh,  come,  come,  Judge 
— suppose  I  am  here?  Who  has  a  better  right  to  attend  his  wife's 
obsequies!    Certainly,  I  come  as  a  mourner — loryoul 

Sir  Wilfrid.  1  say,  is  it  the  custom? 

John.  No,  no — of  course  it's  not  the  custom,  no.  But  we'll 
malce  it  the  custom.  After  all, — what's  a  divorced  mfe  among 
friends? 

Philip.   Sr,  your  humour  is  strained! 

John.   Humour, — ^Judge? 

Phiup.  ft  is,  sir,  and  I'll  not  be  bantered!  Your  both  being 
here  is — it  ia — gentlemen,  there  is  a  decorum  which  the  stars  in 
their  courses  do  not  violate. 
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John.  Now,  Judge,  never  you  mind  what  the  stars  do  in  their 
divorcee!  Get  down  to  earth  of  the  present  day.  Rufus  Choate 
and  Daniel  Webster  are  dead.  You  must  be  modem.  You  must 
let  peroration  and  poetry  alone!  Come  along  now.  Why 
shouldn't  I  give  the  lady  away? 

Sir  WiLFKiD.    Hear!    Hear!    Oh,  I  beg  your  pardoni 

John.  And  why  shouldn't  we  both  be  here?  American  mar- 
riage is  a  new  thing.  We've  got  to  strike  the  pace,  and  the  only 
trouble  is.  Judge,  that  the  judiciary  have  so  messed  the  thii^  up 
that  a  man  can't  be  sure  he  is  married  until  he's  divorced.  It's  a 
sort  of  marry -go-round,  to  be  sure!  But  let  it  go  at  that!  Here 
wc  all  are,  and  we're  ready  to  marry  my  wife  to  you,  and  start 
her  on  her  way  to  him! 

Pbiup.  [Brought  to  a  standstiU.]  Good  Lord!  Sir,  you  cannot 
trifle  with  monogamy  I 

Jobs.  Now,  now.  Judge,  mont^amy  is  just  as  extinct  as  knee- 
breeches.  The  new  woman  has  a  new  idea,  and  the  new  idea  is — 
well,  it's  just  the  oppoate  of  the  ok)  Mcumon  one.  Their  idea  is 
one  man,  ten  wives  and  a  hundred  children.  Our  idea  is  one 
woman,  a  hundred  husbands  and  one  child. 

Phujf.   Sir,  this  is  polyandry. 

John.  Polyandry?  A  hundred  to  one  it's  polyandry,  and 
that's  it,  Judge!  Uncle  Sam  has  established  consecutive  poly- 
andry,—but  there's  got  to  be  an  interval  between  husbands!  The 
fact  is.  Judge,  the  modem  American  marriage  is  like  a  wire  fence. 
The  woman's  the  wire — the  posts  are  the  husbands.  [He  «fldt- 
caUs  himstif,  and  then  Sir  Wilfrid  and  Philip.I  One — two — 
three!  And  if  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  future  you  can  couDt 
them,  post  after  post,  up  hill,  down  dale,  all  the  way  to  Dakota! 

PmiiP.    All  very  amusing,  sir,  but  the  fact  remains — 

John.  [Going  to  Philip  whc  at  once  moves  aviay.\  Now,  now, 
Judge,  I  like  you.  But  you're  asleep;  you're  living  in  the  dark 
ages.  You  want  to  call  up  Central.  "Hello,  Central!  Give  me 
the  present  time,  1906,  New  York!" 

Sir  Wilfrid.   Of  course  you  do,  and — there  you  are! 

Philip.  [Heaviiy.]  There  I  am  not,  sir!  Aa6—{To  John.]  ai 
f«  Mr.  Karislake's  ill-timed  jocosity, — ar,  in  the  future — 

SiK  Wnfxm.   Oh,  hai%  the  future! 

Philif.  I  b^n  to  hope.  Sir  Wilfrid,  that  in  the  future  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  hanging  you!  [To  John.)  And  as  to  you, 
at,  your  insensate  idea  of  giving  away  your  own — your  former — 
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my — your— oh!  Good  Lord!  This  is  a  nightmare!  [Hetumih 
gp  in  despair.  Mattbsw,  coming  in,  meets  him,  and  stops  kim  at 
tie  door. 

Matthsw.  [To  Phujp.I  My  dear  brother.  Aunt  Sarah 
Heneage  refuses  to  give  Mrs.  Karslake  away,  unless  you  your< 
Belf,— eh— 

Pbilip.  [As  fie  goes  out.]  No  more!  I'll  attend  to  the  mattert 
[The  Choih  Boys  are  heard  practising  in  the  next  room. 

Matthew.  [Mopping  his  brow.]  How  do  you  both  do?  My 
aunt  has  made  me  very  warm.  [Ringing  the  bell.]  You  hear  our 
choir  practising — sweet  angel  boys!  H'm!  H'ml  Some  of  the 
family  will  not  be  present.  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  Mr.  Karalalce, 
and  I  think  it  admirably  Christian  of  you  to  have  waived  your— 
eh — your — eh — that  is,  now  that  I  toolc  at  it  more  narrowly,  let 
me  say,  that  in  the  excitement  of  pleasurable  anticipation,  I  for- 
got,  Karelake,  that  your  presence  might  occasion  remark — 
[Tbohas  responds  to  his  ring.]  Thomasl  I  left,  id  the  hall,  a 
small  hand-b^  or  satchel  containing  my  surplice. 

Thouas.  Yes,  sir.   Ahem! 

Matthew.   You  must  really  find  the  hand-bag  at  once. 

[Tbohas  turns  to  go,  when  he  stops  startled. 

THOif  AS.  Yes,  sir.  [Announcing  in  consternation.]  Mrs.  ^da 
Phillimore.  [Vida  PhiLumorx,  in  fvil  enening  dress,  steps  gently 
up  to  Matthew. 

Matthew.  [Always  piously  serene.]  Ah,  my  dear  child!  Now 
thisis  just  as  it  should  be!  That  is,  eh —  [He  walks  to  the  centre 
of  the  room  with  her,  Vida,  the  while,  pointedly  disregarding  Sir 
Wilfrid.]  That  is,  when  I  come  to  diiok  of  it — your  presence 
might  be  deemed  inauspicious. 

Vida.  But, mydear Matthew, — Ihadtocome.  [Asidetohim.] 
I  hav«  a  reason  for  being  here. 

[Thouas,  who  has  left  the  room,  again  appears. 

Matthew.   [With  a  helpless  gesture.]    But,  my  dear  child — 

Thouas.  [With  sympathetic  iiUeiOion.]  Sir,  Mr.  PhillimoR 
wishes  to  have  your  asustance,  sir — with  Miss  Heneage  iimne- 
diatdyl 

Matthbw.   Ah!   iroViDA.1   OnemomentI   I'll  return.   [To 
Thohas.J    Have  you  found  the  bag  with  my  mir;4)ce? 
He  goes  out  with  Thomas,  speaking.    Sir  Wilfrid  moees  at 

once  to    Vida.     John,  moving  to  a  better  position,  watches 

the  door. 
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Sn  WonUD.  \To  Vida.]  You're  just  the  person  I  most  want 
to  see! 

VlDA.  [Witk  affecUd  iciness.]  Oh,  no,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Cynthia 
isn't  here  yet!  [She  moves  to  Ike  table,  and  John,  Am  eyes  on  the 
door,  coming  toward  her,  she  speaks  to  kim  with  obvious  sweetness.] 
Jack,  dear,  I  never  was  so  ravished  to  see  any  one. 

Sir  Wilfrid,  [raken  aback.]   By  Jove! 

Vida.  [Very  sweet.]  I  knew  I  should  find  you  here! 

John.    [Annoyed  bia  civii.]  Now  don't  do  that! 

Vida.    [Sweeler  than  ever.]  Jack!  [They  sU  down. 

John.    [Civil  but  plain  spoken.]   Don't  do  it! 

Vida.    [In  a  voice  dripping  with  honey.]    Do  what,  Jack? 

John.  Touch  me  with  your  voice!  I  have  troublee  enough  of 
myown.  [He  sits  not  far  from  her;  the  table  between  them. 

Vida.    And  I  know  who  your  troubles  are!    Cynthia! 
[From  this  moment  Vida  abandons  John  as  an  tAject  of  Hie  chase 

and  works  kim  into  her  other  game. 

John.  I  hate  her.   I  don't  know  why  I  came. 

Vida.  You  came,  dear,  because  you  couldn't  stay  away — 
you're  in  love  with  her. 

John.  All  right,  Vida,  what  I  feel  may  be  looe — but  all  I  can 
say  is,  if  I  could  get  even  with  Cynthia  Karslake — 

Vida.  You  can,  deac — it'a  as  easy  as  powdering  one's  face; 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  be  too  nice  to  me! 

John.  [Looking  at  her  inquiringly.]  Eh! 

Vida.  Don't  you  realize  she's  jealous  of  you?  Why  did  she 
come  to  my  house  this  morning?  She's  j^ous — and  all  you 
have  to  do — 

John.  H  I  can  make  her  wince,  I'll  make  love  to  you  till  the 
Heavenly  cows  come  home! 

Vida.  Well,  you  see,  my  dear,  if  you  make  love  to  me  it  will 
[Delicately  indicating  Sir  Wilfrir]  cut  both  ways  at  once! 

John.  Eh,— what!  Not  Cates-Darby?  [Starting.]  Is  that 
Cynthia? 

Vn>A.     Now  don't  get  rattled  and  forget  to  make  love  to  me. 

John.  I've  got  the  jumps.  [Trying  to  follow  her  instructions.] 
Vida,  I  adore  you. 

VtDA.   Oh.youmustbemoreconvincing;  that  won't  do  at  all. 

John.    [Lining.]    Is  that  she  now? 

[Matthew  comes  in  and  passes  to  the  inner  room. 
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VlDA.  It's  Matthew.  And,  Jack,  dear,  you'd  best  get  the 
hang  of  it  before  Cynthia  comes.  You  might  teli  me  all  about 
your  divorce.  That's  a  sympathetic  subject.  Were  you  able  to 
undennine  it? 

John.  No.  I've  got  a  wire  from  my  lawyer  this  morning. 
The  divorce  holds.  She's  a  free  woman.  She  can  marry  whom 
she  likes,  [The  organ  is  heard,  very  sojiiy  played.]  Is  that  Cyn- 
thia? {He  rises  quickly. 

ViDA.    It's  the  oi^an! 

JoBM.  [OverwhelmiHeh  excited.]  By  Geot^!  I  should  never 
have  come!    I  think  I'll  go. 

[He  makes  a  movement  toward  the  door. 

ViDA.  [Rises  and  follows  him  remonitratingiy.]  When  I  need 
you? 

John.    I  can't  stand  it. 

VlDA.   Oh,  but,  Jack— 

John.  Good-night! 

VlDA.  I  feet  quite  ill.  [Seeing  that  she  must  play  her  last  card 
to  keep  him,  pretends  to  fainlness;  sways  andfaUs  into  his  arms.] 
Oh! 

John.    \In  a  rage,  but  beaten.1    I  believe  you're  putting  up  a 
fake. 
The  organ  metis  as  Cynthia  enters  sweepingly,  dressed  in  fuU 

eoeniitg  dress  for  the  wedding  ceremony.    Joan,  not  knowing  what 

to. do,  keeps  his  arms  about  Vida  as  a  horrid  necessity. 

Ctnthia.  [Speaking  as  she  comes  in,  to  Matthew.]  Here  I 
am.  Ridiculous  to  make  it  a  conventional  thing,  you  know. 
Come  in  on  the  swell  of  the  music,  and  all  that,  just  as  if  I'd  never 
been  married  before.  Where's  Philip?  [She  looks  for  PHOjr  and 
sees  John  with  ViDA  in  his  arms.    She  slops  short. 

John.  [Uneasy  and  embarrassed.]  A  glass  of  water!  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mrs.  Karslake —  [The  organ  plays  on. 

Cynthia.    [Ironical  and  calm.]   Vida! 

John.   She  has  fainted. 

Cynthia.  [Cynicaity.]  Fainted?  [Without  pausing.]  Dear, 
dear,  dear,  terrible!  So  she  has.  [Sir  Wilfrid  takes  llU  flowers 
from  a  vase  and  prepares  to  sprinkle  Vida's  forehead  with  the  water 
it  contai»s.]  No,  no,  not  her  forehead,  Sir  Wilfrid,  her  frock! 
SprinUe  her  best  PaquinI  If  it's  a  real  faint,  she  will  not 
come  to! 
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ViDA.  [Coming  quickly  lo  her  senses  as  her  Paris  importaUon  is 
about  to  suffer.]    I  almost  fainted. 

Cynthia.  Almost! 

ViDA.  [  Using  the  stock  phrase  as  a  matter  0}  course,  and  reoinng 
rapidly.]  Where  am  I?  Uoks  glances  at  Cysthu  sharply.]  Oh, 
the  bride!  I  b^  every  one's  pardon.  Cynthia,  at  a  crieiB  like  this, 
I  dmply  couldn't  stay  away  from  Philip! 

Cynthia.   Stay  away  from  Philip? 

[John  atul  Cynthia  exchange  gbaices. 

ViDA.    Your  arm.  Jack;  and  lead  me  where  there  is  air. 

John  and  Vida  go  into  the  further  room.      The  organ  stops.    Sni 

WOFSID  nad  CvMTHiA  are  pracUcaUy  alone  in  the  room.    John 

and  Vida  are  barely  within  sight.    He  is  first  seen  to  take  her 

Jan  and  give  her  air;  then  to  pick  up  a  book  atui  read  lo  her. 

Sir  WlLPUD.   I've  come  back. 

Cynthia.  [7*0  Sir  Wilfrid.]  Asks  for  air  and  goes  to  the 
greenbouse.  [Cynthia  crosses  the  room  and  Sir  Wilfrid  offers 
her  a  seat.]  I  know  why  you  are  here.  It's  that  intoxicating 
little  whim  you  suppose  me  to  have  for  you.  My  regrets!  But 
the  whim's  gone  flat!  Yes,  yes,  my  gasoline  days  are  over.  I'm 
going  to  be  garaged  for  good.  However,  I'm  glad  you're  here; 
you  take  the  edge  off — 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Mr.  Phillimore? 

Cynthia.  [Sharply.]  No,  Karslake.  I'm  just  waiting  to  say 
the  words  (Tsohas  comes  in  unnoticed.]  "love,  honour  and  obey" 
to  Phillimore — [Looking  back.]  and  at  Karslake  I  [Seeing  Thomas.] 
What  is  it?   Mr.  Phillimore? 

Thomas.  Mr.  Phillimore  will  be  down  in  a  few  minutes,  ma'am. 
He's  very  sorry,  ma'am  [Lowering  his  mice  and  coming  nearer  to 
Cynthia,  mindful  of  the  respectabilities],  but  there's  a  button  off 
his  waistcoat. 

Cynthia.    [Rising.    With  irony.]    Button  off  his  waistcoatl 
[Thomas  goes  out. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Delightedly.]  Ah !  So  much  the  better  for  me. 
[CYNTHtA  looks  into  the  Other  room.]  Now,  then,  never  mind  thooe 
two!   [Cthtthia  moves  restlessly.]   Sitdowiu 

Cynthia.   I  can't. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  You're  as  nervous  as — 

Cynthia.  Nervous!  Of  course  I'm  nervous!  So  would  you  be 
nervous  if  you'd  had  a  runaway  and  smash  up,  and  you  were 
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going  to  try  it  again.  [She  is  unablt  to  lake  her  eyes  from  Vnu  and 
JoBN,  and  Sir  Wilfkid,  notme  this,  pows  uneasy.]  And  if  some 
one  doesn't  do  away  with  those  calla  lilies — the  odor  makes  me 
fainti  [Sir  Wilfrid  moves.]  No,  it's  not  the  lilies!  It's  the 
orange  blossoms! 

Sir  Wilfrid.   Orange  blossoms. 

Cynthia.  The  flowers  that  grow  on  the  tree  that  hangs  over 
the  abyss!  [Sir  Wilfrid  promptly  confiscates  the  vase  of  orange 
bhssoms.\  They  smell  of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  When 
Philip's  fallen  asleep,  and  little  boys  are  crying  the  winners  out- 
side, and  I'm  crying  inside,  and  dying  inside  and  outside  and 
everywhere. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  {Reluming  to  her  side!\  Sony  to  disappoint  you. 
They're  artificial.  [Cynthia  shrugs  her  shoulders.]  That's  it! 
They're  emblematic  of  artificial  domesticity!  And  I'm  here  to 
help  you  balk  it.  [He  sits  down  and  Cynthia  half  rises  and  looks 
toward  John  and  Vida.J  Keep  still  now,  I've  a  lot  to  say  to  you. 
Stop  looking — 

Cynthia.  Do  you  think  I  can  listen  to  you  make  love  to  me 
when  the  man  who— who — whom  I  most  despise  in  all  the  world, 
is  reading  poetry  to  the  woman  who — who  got  me  into  the  fix 
I'm  in! 

Sir  Wilfrid,  {Leaning  over  her  chair.\  What  do  yon  want  to 
k>ok  at 'em  for?  \Oikvb.ik  moves.]  Let 'em  be  and  listen  to  mel 
Sit  down;  for  damme,  I'm  determined. 

Cynthia.  [Now  at  the  table  and  half  to  hersdf]  I  won't  took 
at  them!  I  won't  think  of  them.  Beasts!  [Sir  Wilfrid  inter- 
poses between  her  and  her  view  of  John.  Thomas  opens  the  door 
and  walks  in. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Now,  then —  [He  sits  down. 

Cynthia.  Those  two  kerel  It's  just  as  if  Adam  and  Eve 
shouldinvite  the  snake  to  their  golden  wedding.  [.SeflngTHOiiAS.] 
What  is  it,  what's  the  matter? 

Thouas.  Mr.  PhilUmore's  excuses,  ma'am.  In  a  very  short 
time —  [Thomas  ^oes  out. 

SirWilfrid.    I'montoyou!   You  hoped  for  more  buttons! 

Cynthia.    I'm  dying  of  the  heat;  fan  me. 

[Sir  Wilfrid  fans  Cynthia. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Heat!  No!  You're  dying  because  you're 
ignorin'  nature.  Certainly  you  are !  You're  marryin'  Phillimore! 
[Cynthia  appears  faint.]    Can't  ignore  nature,  Mrs.  Karslalce. 
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Yes,  you  an;  you're  fordn'  your  fedin's.  [Ctnthia  ilances  at 
Aiffi.l  And  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  let  yourself  go  a  bit — up 
anchor  and  sit  tight!  I'm  no  seaman,  but  that's  the  idea! 
[Cynthia  moves  and  shakes  her  head.]  So  just  throw  the  reins  on 
nature's  neck,  jump  this  fellow  Phillimore  and  many  me! 

[He  leans  toward  Cywthia. 

jCynthia.  [NatuTally,  but  milh  irritation.]  You  propose  to  me 
here,  at  a  moment  like  this?  When  I'm  on  the  last  lap — ^just  in 
ught  of  the  goal — the  gallows — the  halter — the  altar,  I  don't 
know  what  its  name  is!  No,  I  won't  have  you!  [Lookini  Unoard 
Kasslakb  and  ViDA.]  And  1  won't  have  you  stand  near  me!  I 
won't  have  you  talking  to  me  in  a  low  tone!  [Her  eyes  gfued  on 
JOHH  and  ViDA.]    Stand  over  theie— stand  where  you  are. 

SiK  WiLPEiD.   I  say — 

Ctmthia.   I  can  hear  you — I'm  Itstenli^! 

SixWiLFRiD.  Well.don'tlooksohurriedandwonied.  You've 
got  buttons  and  buttons  of  time.  And  now  my  offer.  You 
haven't  yet  said  you  would — 

Cynthia.    Marry  you?    I  don't  even  know  you! 

SiaWmaiD,  [Feeling  sure  of  being  accepted.]  Oh,— tell  you  all 
about  myself.  I'm  no  duke  in  a  pickle  o'  debts,  d'ye  see?  I  can 
marry  where  I  like.  Some  o'  my  countrymen  are  rotters,  ye  know. 
They'd  marry  a  monkey,  if  poppa-up-the-tree  had  a  comer  in 
cocoanuts!  And  they  do  marry  some  queer  ones,  y'  know. 
[Cymthu  looks  beyond  kirn,  exclaims  and  turns.  Sir  Wilpkid 
turns. 

Cynthia.  Do  they? 

Sis  Wilfkid,  Oh,  rather.  That's  what's  givii^  your  hetreesea 
such  a  bad  name  lately.  If  a  fellah's  in  debt  he  can't  pick  and 
choose,  and  then  he  swears  that  American  gals  are  awfully  fine 
lookers,  but  they're  no  good  when  it  comes  to  continuin'  the 
race!  Fair  dtdls  in.  the  drawin'-room,  but  no  good  in  the 
nursery. 

Cynthia.  [Tiinkini  (rf  Joan  andWmK  and  nothing  eUe.]  lean 
see  Vida  in  the  nursery. 

Six  Wilfkid.  You  understand  when  you  want  a  brood  mare, 
you  don't  choose  a  Kentucky  roule. 

CnrTHiA.   I  think  I  see  one. 

Six  WtLFUD.  Well,  that's  what  they're  saying  over  there. 
They  say  your  gals  run  to  talk  [He  plainly  remenAers  Vida's 
vi^tMlity.l  and  I  have  seen  gals  here  that  would  chat  life  into  a 
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wooden  Indian!  That's  what  you  Americans  call  being  clever. — 
All  brains  and  no  stuHin'!  In  fact,  some  of  your  American  gai^ 
are  the  nicest  boys  I  ever  met. 

Cynthia.    So  that's  what  you  think? 

Sir  Wilfkid.  Not  a  bit  what  /  think — what  my  countrymen 
think! 

Cymtsia.    Why  are  you  telling  me? 

SiK  Wilfrid.  Oh,  just  explaining  my  character.  I'm  the  sort 
that  can  pick  and  chooee — and  what  I  want  is  heart. 

Cynthia.  [Vida  ond  John  ever  in  mind.]  No  more  heart  tiian 
a  dragon-fiy!  [The  organ  begins  to  play  softly. 

Sat  Wilfkid.  That's  it,  dragon-fly.  Cold  as  stone  and  never 
stops  buzzing  about  and  showin'  off  her  colours.  It's  that  Ameri- 
can dragon-fly  girl  that  I'm  afraid  of,  because,  d'ye  see,  I  doa't 
know  what  an  American  expects  when  he  marries;  yes,  but 
you're  not  listening! 

Cynthia.    I  am  listening.    I  am! 

Six  WiLFBHi.  [Speaking  directly  to  her.]  An  Englishman,  ye 
see,  when  he  marries  expects  three  things:  love,  obedience,  and 
five  children. 

Cynthia.  Three  things!  I  make  it  seven! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Yes,  my  dear,  but  the  point  is,  will  you  be 
mistress  of  Traynham? 

CvtnBlA.  [Who  has  only  half  listened  to  Aim.]  No,  &  Wil- 
frid, thank  you,  I  won't.  [She  turns  to  see  John  watt  across  the 
drawing-room  with  Vida,  and  apparentiy  absorbed  in  vAat  she  is 
saying.}    It's  outrageous! 

Sir  Wilfrid.    Eh?    Why  you're  cryin'? 

Ctnthia.  [Abnosl  sobbing.]  I  am  not. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  You're  not  crying  because  you're  in  love  with 
me? 

Cynthia.  I'm  not  crying — or  if  I  am,  I'm  crying  because  I 
love  my  country.  It's  a  disgrace  to  America — cast-off  husbands 
and  wives  getting  together  in  a  parlour  and  playing  tag  under  a 
palm-tree.  Uobn,  with  intention  and  dettnnined  to  slab  Cynthia, 
kisses  Vida's  hand. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Eh!  OhI  I'mdamnedl  [ro  Cyhisu.]  What 
do  you  think  that  means? 

Cynthia.  I  don't  doubt  it  means  a  wedding  here,  at  once — 
after  mine!  [Vida  and  JOBN  leaee  lie  drawing-room  and  woA 
slowly  tomard  them. 
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VlDA.  [Affecting  an  impossible  intimacy  to  wound  Cyntbu  and 
lanlalixe  Sir  Wilfrid.]  Huab,  Jack — I'd  much  rather  no  one 
ehould  know  anything  about  it  until  it's  all  over! 

Ctnthu.  lifting  and  looking  at  Sir  Wilfrid.]  VJhat  did  I 
tell  you? 

ViDA.  [To  Cynthia.)  Oh,  my  dear,  he's  asked  me  to  cham- 
pagne and  lobster  at  your  house — his  house!  Matthew  is 
coming!  (Cynthia  starts,  but  controls  hersdf.]  And  you're  to 
come.  Sir  Wilfrid,  [Intending  to  convey  the  idea  t^  a  sudden  mar- 
riage ceremony.]  Of  course,  my  dear,  I  would  like  to  wait  for  your 
wedding,  but  something  rather — rather  important  to  me  is  to 
take  place,  and  I  know  you'll  excuse  me.    [The  organ  stops. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Pigued  at  being  forgotten.]  All  very  neat,  but 
you  haven't  given  me  a  chance,  even. 

ViDA.  Chance?  You're  not  serious? 

Sis  Wilfrid.  I  am! 

ViDA.  [Striking  while  the  iron  is  hoL]  I'll  give  you  a  minute 
to  offer  yourself. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Eh? 

ViDA.   Sixty  seconds  from  now. 

Sir  Wilfrid.    [Uncertain.]    There's  such  a  thing  as  bein' silty. 

ViDA.    [Cairn  and  determined.]    Fifty  seconds  left. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  1  take  you — count  fair.  [He  hands  her  kis  watch 
and  goes  to  where  Cykthia  stands.]   I  say,  Mrs.  Karslake — 

Cynthia.  [Onerwhelmed  with  grief  and  emotion.]  They're 
engaged;  they're  going  to  be  married  to-night,  over  champ^ne 
and  lobster  at  my  house! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  WHl  you  consider  your— 

Ctntbia.  [Hastily,  to  get  rid  cf  Mm.]  No,  no,  no,  no!  Thank 
you.  Sir  Wilfrid,  I  will  not. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Caim,  and  not  to  be  laid  low.]  Thanks  awfuBy. 
[Cynthia  walks  away.    Setuming  to  Vida.]    Mrs.  Phillimore — 

Vida.  [Reluming  his  watch.]  Too  late!  [To  Karslasb.] 
Jack,  dear,  we  must  be  off. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Standing  and  making  a  general  appeal  for  infor- 
mation.] I  say,  is  it  the  custom  for  American  girls — that  sixty 
seconds  or  too  late?  Look  here!  Not  a  bit  too  late.  I'll  take 
you  around  to  Jack  Karslake's,  and  I'm  going  to  ask  you  the 
same  old  question  ^;ain,  you  know.  [To  Vida.]  By  Jove,  you 
know  in  your  country  it's  the  pace  that  kills. 

[Sir  Wilfrid /oOims  Vu>A  out  the  door. 
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John.  [Graeely  to  Cvnthia,  who  has  walked  auay.]  Good- 
night, Mra.  Karslkke,  I'm  goti%;  I'm  sorry  I  came. 

Cykthia.  Sorry?  Why  arc  you  sorry?  [Jobn  lookt  at  her; 
she  viincei  a  little.]  You've  got  what  you  wanted.  [After  a 
pause.]    1  wouldn't  mind  your  marrying  Vida — 

John.   [Gravely.]   Oh,  wouldn't  you? 

Cynthia.  But  I  don't  think  you  showed  good  taste  in  engag- 
ing yourselves  here. 

John.  Of  course,  I  should  have  preferred  a  garden  of  rases  and 
plenty  of  twilight. 

Cynthia.  [Rusking  into  speech.]  I'll  tdl  you  what  you  have 
done — you've  thrown  yourself  away!  A  woman  like  that!  No 
head,  no  heart!  All  languor  and  loose — loose  frocks — she's  the 
typical,  worst  thing  America  can  do!  She's  the  regular  American 
marriage  worm! 

John.  I  have  known  others — 

Cynthia.  [Quickly.]  Not  me.  I'm  not  a  patch  on  that 
woman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  her  life?  Do  you  know 
the  things  she  did  to  Philip?  Kept  him  up  every  night  of  his 
life — forty  days  out  of  every  thirty — and  then,  without  his 
knowing  it,  put  brandy  in  his  coffee  to  make  him  lively  at 
breakfast 

John.  [Banieringly.]  I  bc^a  to  think  she  is  just .  the 
woman — 

Cynthia.  [Unable  to  quiet  her  jealousy.]  She  b  luif  the  woman 
for  youi  A  man  with  your  bad  temper — your  airs  of  authority — 
your  assumption  of — of — everything.  What  you  need  is  a  good, 
old-fashioned,  bread- poultice  woman! 

[Cynthia  comes  to  a  full  stop  and  faces  him. 

John.  [Sharply.]  Can't  say  I've  had  any  experience  <d  tbe 
good  old-fashioned  bread-poultice. 

Cynthia.  I  don't  care  what  you  say!  If  you  marry  VidSL 
Phillimore — you  sha'n't  do  it.  [Tears  of  rage  choking  her.]  No, 
I  liked  your  father  and,  for  kis  sake,  I'll  see  that  his  son  doesn't 
make  a  donkey  of  himself  a  second  time. 

John.  [Too  angry  to  be  amused.]  Oh,  I  thought  I  was  divorced. 
I  b^n  to  feel  as  if  I  had  you  on  my  hands  still. 

CmiHiA.  You  have!  You  shall  bavel  If  you  attempt  to 
marry  her,  ill  follow  you — and  I'll  find  her — I'll  tell  Vida — 
[He  turns  to  her,]  I  win.  I'll  tell  \^da  just  what  sort  of  a  dance 
you  led  me. 
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JOHM.  [Quickly  OK  her  loitioord  but  speaUntgrav^.]  Indeed! 
Will  you?    And  why  do  you  care  what  happens  to  me? 

CyNTRiA.  ISlarlled  by  kis  lone.]  I— I— ah— 

John.  [Ituislentiy  and  v/itA  a  fainl  hope.]  Why  do  you 
tare? 

CnnHiA.  I  don't.  Not  in  your  aenae — 

JlfflM.   How  dare  you  then  pretend — 

CVNTHIA.   1  don't  pretend. 

John.  {Inlerru^ing  her;  proud,  serious  and  ^roHg.]  How  dare 
you  loolc  me  in  the  face  with  the  eyes  that  I  once  kiased,  and  pre- 
tend the  least  regard  for  me?  [Cynthia  retmis  and  looks  away. 
Her  own  JeeHngs  are  rexaied  to  her  clearly  for  the  first  time.]  I 
begin  to  underetand  our  American  women  now.  Fire-flies — and 
the  fire  they  gleam  with  is  so  cold  that  a  midge  couldn't  warm  his 
heart  at  it,  let  alone  a  man.  You're  not  oi  the  same  race  as  a 
man!  You  married  me  for  nothing,  divorced  me  lor  nothing, 
because  you  are  nothing! 

Cynthia.  [Wounded  to  ike  heart.]  Jackl  What  are  you 
nying? 

Joan.  [With  tmrestrained  emotion.]  What, — you  fe^ng  an 
interest  in  me,  feigning  a  lie — and  in  five  minutes — {With  a 
gesture,  indicating  Ike  altar.]  Oh,  you've  taught  me  the  trick  of 
your  sex — you're  the  woman  who's  not  a  woman! 

Cynthia.    [Weakly.]    You're  saying  terrible  things  to  me. 

John.  [Low  and  with  intensity.]  You  haven't  been  divorced 
from  me  loi^  enough  to  forget — what  you  should  be  ashamed  to 
remember. 

Cynthia.  [Unable  to  face  him  and  pretending  not  to  understand 
him.]    1  don't  know  what  you  mean? 

John.  [More  forcibly  and  with  manly  emotion.]  You're  not 
able  to  forget  me!  You  know  you're  not  able  to  forget  me;  a«k 
yourself  if  you  are  able  to  forget  me,  and  when  your  heart,  such 
as  it  is,  answers  "no,"  then —  [The  organ  is  ptatnly  heard.] 
Well,  then,  prance  gaily  up  to  the  altar  and  marry  that,  if  you 
can! 
He  abruptly  quits  the  room  and  CYNTHIA,  momng  to  an  armchair, 

sinks  into  it,  trembling.    Matthew  comes  in  and  is  joined  by 

MiS3  Hbnbagb  and  Philip.    They  do  not  see  Ctntbia  buri^ 

deeply  in  her  chair.   Accordingly,  Miss  HmBAGB  moves  over  to 

the  sqfa  and  waits.    They  are  all  dressed  for  an  evening  reception 

and  Pbujp  is  in  &e  fradumal  bridegroom's  rig. 
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Matthew.  [As  he  etOers.]  I  am  sure  you  will  do  your  part, 
Sarah — in  a  spirit  of  Christian  decorum.  [To  Philip.]  It  was 
itnposuble  to  find  my  surplice,  Philip,  but  the  more  infonnal  the 
better. 

Pbiup.    [Witt  pompous  responsihiUty.]    Where's  Cynthia? 
[Matthew  ftiws  a  glance  around  the  room. 

Matthew.  Ah,  here's  the  choir!  [He  moves  forward  to  meet  it. 
Choir  Boys  come  in  very  orderly;  divide  and  tdte  their  places,  an 
eten  nimber  on  each  side  of  the  altar  offUnners.  Matthew  vaguely 
superintends.  PHtLt?  gets  in  the  way  of  the  beil  and  moves  out  cf  the 
way.  Tbouas  comes  in.]  Thomas,  I  directed  you —  One 
moment,  if  you  please.  [He  indicates  the  tables  and  chairs  which 
Thouas  havens  to  push  against  the  vxiU. 

Philip.  [Walking  forward  and  looking  around  him.]  Where's 
Cynthia?  [Cynthia  rises,  and,  at  the  movement,  Philip  sees  her 
and  moves  tounrd  her.    The  organ  pouts  suddenly  silent. 

Cynthia.    [Faintly.]    Here  I  am. 

(Matthew  comes  down.   Organ  f^ys  softly. 

Matthew.  [To  Cynthia.)  Ah,  my  very  dear  Cynthia,  I  knew 
there  was  something.  Let  me  tell  you  the  words  of  the  hymo  I 
have  chosen: 

"Enduring  love;  sweet  end  of  strife! 
Oh,  bless  this  happy  man  and  wife!" 
I'm  afr^  you  feel — eh — eh"! 

Cymthia.  [Desperately  calm.]  I  feel  awfully  queer — I  think  I 
need  a  scotch. 

Orgpn  stops.    Pmup  remains  uneasily  at  a  little  distance.    Mrs. 

Pbilloiore  and  Grace  enter  back  slowly,  as  cheerfully  as  if 

they  were  going  to  hear  Ike  funeral  service  read.    They  remain 

near  the  doorway. 

Matthew.  Really,  my  dear,  in  the  pomp  and  vanity — I 
mean — ceremony  of  this — this  unique  occasion,  there  should  be 
sufficient  exhilaration. 

CvrrrHiA.  [With  extraordinary  control.]  But  there  isn't! 
[Feeling  weak,  she  sits  down. 

Matthew.  I  don't  think  my  Bishop  would  approve  of — eb — 
anything  b^orel 

Cynthia.  [Too  agftaUd  to  know  how  much  she  is  moved.]  I  feel 
very  queer. 
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Matthew.    [Piously  sure  that  everything  is  for  the  best.]    My 
dear  cMd — 
Cynthia.    However,  I  suppose  there's  nothing  (or  it — now— 

Matthew.  Courage! 

Cynthia.  [Desperate  and  wtih  a  sudden  explosion.]  Oh,  don't 
speak  to  me.  I  feel  as  if  I'd  been  eating  gunpowder,  and  the  very 
first  word  of  the  wedding  service  would  set  it  oil! 

Matthew.  My  dear,  your  indisposition  is  the  voice  of  nature. 
[Cynthia  speaks  more  rapidly  and  v/ilh  grotving  excitement. 
Matthew  makes  a  movement  toward  the  Choik  Boys. 

Cynthia.  Ah, — that's  it — nature!  [Matthew  shakes  his 
head.]  I've  a  great  mind  to  throw  the  reins  on  nature's 
neck. 

Pbiup.  Matthew!  [He  moves  to  take  his  stand  for  the 
ceremony. 

Matthew.  [Looks  at  Pbiup.  To  Cynthia.}  Philip  la  ready. 
[Phiup  comes  forward  and  the  organ  plays  the  wedding 
march. 

Cynthia.    [To  herself,  as  if  at  bay.]    Ready?    Ready?    Ready? 

Matthew.  Cynthia,  you  will  take  Miss  Heneage'a  arm. 
{Miss  Hbnbacb  moves  stiffly  nearer  to  the  table.]  Sarah!  [He 
waves  Miss  Hensagb  in  the  direction  of  Cyhthia,  at  which  she 
advances  a  joyless  step  or  two.  Matthew  goes  over  to  give  the 
choir  a  low  direction.]  Now  please  don't  forget,  my  boys.  When 
I  raise  my  hands  so,  you  begin,  "Enduring  love,  sweet  end  of 
strife,"  etc  [Cynthia  A<u  runt.  On  the  table  by  which  she  stands 
is  her  long  lace  cloak.  Matthew  assumes  sacerdotal  importance 
and  lakes  hij  position  inside  the  altar  of  flowers.]  Ahem!  Philip! 
[He  signs  to  Phiup  to  take  his  position.]  Sarah!  [Cyntbia 
breathes  fast,  and  supports  herself  against  the  table.  Miss  Hbnb- 
AGS,  with  the  silent  air  of  a  martyr,  goes  toward  her  and  stands  for  a 
moment  looking  at  her.]  The  ceremony  will  now  begin. 
ITie  orgfut  plays  Meaddssohn's  wedding  march.     Cynthia  turns 

and  faces  Miss  Hbheagb.    Miss  Heneacs  slowly  reaches 

Cynthia  and  abends  her  hand  in  her  readiness  to  lead  the  bride 

to  tke  attar. 

Miss  Hbneagb.  Mrs.  Karalake! 

Philip.  Ahem!  \fAkTTBW  waSis  forward  two  or  Arte  ^ps. 
Cynthia  stands  as  if  turned  to^  stone. 
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Mattbbw.  My  dear  Cynthia.  I  request  you — to  take  your 
place.  [Cynthia  moves  one  or  two  steps  as  if  to  go  up  to  the  aitar. 
She  takes  Miss  Heneage's  hand  arid  sUmly  they  walk  touard 
Matthew.]  Your  husband  to  be — is  ready,  the  ring  is  in  my 
pocket.  I  have  only  to  ask  you  the — eh — necessary  questions, — 
and — eh — all  will  be  blissfully  over  in  a  moment. 

{The  organ  grows  louder, 
Cynthia,  [At  this  moment,  just  as  she  reaches  Philip,  stops, 
faces  round,  looks  hint,  Mattbrw,  and  the  rest  in  the  face,  and  cries 
out  in  despair.]  Thomas!  Call  a  hansom!  [Thomas  goes  out, 
leaoing  the  door  open.  Miss  Heneage  crosses  the  room  quickly; 
Mrs.  Phillihore,  shocked  into  action,  rises.  Cynthia  cakhes  up 
her  cloak  from  the  table.  Pbu.1?  turns  and  Cynthia  comes  forvard 
and  stops.]  I  can't,  Philip— I  can't.  [Whistle  of  hansom  is  heard 
off;  the  organ  stops.]  It  ts  simply  a  case  of  throwing  the  rdns  on 
nature's  neck — up  anchor — and  sit  tight!  [Matthew  moves  la 
Cynthia-J  Matthew,  don't  come  near  me!  Yes,  yes,  I  distrust 
you.  It's  your  business,  and  you'd  many  me  if  you 
could. 

Philip.    {W(^hing  her  in  dismay  as  she  throws  on  her  cloak.] 
Where  are  you  going? 
Cyhtria.   I'm  going  to  Ja<±. 
Philip.  What  for? 

Cynthia,  To  stop  his  marrying  Vida,  I'm  blowing  a  hurri- 
cane innde,  a  horrible,  happy  hurricane!  I  know  myself — I 
know  what's  the  matter  with  me.  If  I  married  you  and  Miss 
Heneage — what's  the  use  of  talking  about  it — he  mustn't  many 
that  woman.  He  sha'n't.  [Cynthia  has  now  all  her  wraps  on 
and  vialks  toward  the  door  rapidly.  To  Philip.]  Sorryl  So  long! 
Good-night  and  see  you  later. 

Reaching  the  door,  she  goes  out  in  blind  haste  and  without  further 
ceremony.  Matthew,  in  absolute  amaxement,  throws  up  his 
arms.  Phiup  is  rigid.  Mrs.  Phtlliworb  sinks  into  a  chair. 
Miss  Hbnbagb  stands  supercilious  and  unmoved.  Grace,  Iks 
same.  The  choir,  at  Matthew's  gesture,  mistakes  it  for  the  con- 
certed signal,  and  bursts  Utstily  into  the  Epiihalamis: 
"Enduring  love — aweet  end  of  strifel 
Oh,  bless  this  happy  man  and  wifeP' 

Cxraxun. 
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ACT  IV. 

ScKNB.  Tke  scene  is  laid  in  JossKarslasx's  study  and  smoking- 
foom.  There  is  a  bay  window  on  the  left.  A  door  on  the  left  leads 
to  stairs  and  the  front  of  the  house,  while  a  door  at  the  back  leads 
to  ihe  dining-room.  A  fireplace  and  a  mantel  are  on  the  right.  A 
bookcase  contains  law  and  sporting  books.  On  the  wall  is  a  full- 
lengfh  portrait  t^  Cyntbia,  Nothing  of  this  portrait  is  seen  by 
audience  except  the  gilt  frame  and  a  space  of  canvas.  A  large 
table  with  writing  materials  is  littered  over  with  law  books,  sporting 
books,  papers,  pipes,  crops,  a  pair  of  spurs,  £fc.  A  wedding  ring 
lies  on  it.  There  are  three  very  Una  easy-chairs.  The  gpieral 
appearatux  t^  the  room  is  extremely  gay  and  garish  in  colour.  It 
has  the  easy  confusion  of  a  man's  room.  There  is  a  small  table 
on  which,  lying  open,  is  a  woman's  sewing-basket,  and,  beside  it,  a 
piece  of  rich  fancy  work,  as  if  a  lady  had  just  risen  from  sewing. 
Laid  on  ihe  further  end  of  it  are  a  lady's  gloves.  On  a  chair-back 
u  a  lady's  hat.  It  is  a  haif  hour  later  than  the  close  of  Act  III. 
Curtains  are  drawn  over  the  window.  A  lamp  on  the  table  is 
lighted,  as  are,  too,  the  various  eiectrtc  lights.  One  chair  is  con- 
spicuously standing  on  its  head. 
NoGAH  is  busy  at  the  larger  table.  The  door  into  the  dining-room 
is  half  open. 

Sir  Wilfud.    [Coming  in  from  the  dining-room.]    Eh— what 
did  you  say  your  name  waa? 
NoGAU.  N<^m,  sir. 

SmWiLFKiD,  Nogam?  I've  been  here  thirty  imnutes.  Where 
are  the  cigars?  [Nogau  motions  to  a  smaU  table  near  the  entrance 
door.]  Thank  you.  Nogam,  Mr.  Karslake  was  to  have  followed 
us  here,  immediately.    [He  lights  a  cigar. 

NOGAif.    Mr.  Karslake  just  now  'phoned  from  hb  club  [Sir 
Wilfrid  waiks  toward  the  front  of  the  room.],  and  he's  on  hii  way 
borne,  nr. 
Sir  Wilfrid.   Nogam,  why  is  that  chair  upside  down? 
NoCAM.  Our  orders,  rir. 

ViDA.  [Speaking  as  she  comes  in.]  Oh,  Wilfrid!  [SirWivrid 
turns.  ViDA  coming  slowly  toward  him.]  I  can't  be  left  longer 
alone  with  the  lobster!  He  reminds  me  too  much  of  Phillimore! 
Sir  Wilfrid.  Karslake's  coming;  stopped  at  his  dub  on  the 
way!  [To  Nogam.]  You  haven't  heard  anything  of  Mrs.  Kars- 
lake-? 
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NoGAU.  [Surprised.]  No,  air! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [In  an  aside  to  Vida,  as  they  mote  riglU  to  appear 
lobe  out  of  NoCAu's  hearing.]  Deucedly  odd,  ye  know — for  the 
Reverend  Matthew  declared  she  left  Phillimore's  house  before 
he  did, — and  she  told  them  she  was  coming  here ! 

[NoGAU  evidently  takes  this  in. 

ViDA.  Oh,  she'll  turn  up. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Yes,  but  I  don't  see  how  the  Reverend  Philli- 
more  had  the  time  to  get  here  and  make  us  man  and  wife,  don't  y' 
know — 

ViDA.  Oh,  Matthew  had  a  fast  horse  and  Cynthia  a  slow  one — 
or  she's  a  woman  and  changed  her  mind!  Perhaps  she's  gone 
back  and  married  PhiHimore.  And  besides,  dear,  Matttiew 
wasn't  in  the  house  four  minutes  and  a  half;  only  just  long 
enough  to  hoop  the  hoop.  [She  twirls  her  ttew  wedding  ring  gently 
about  her  finger.]  Wasn't  it  lucky  he  had  a  ring  in  hk 
pocket? 

Six  Wilfrid,  Rather. 

ViDA.  And  are  you  aware,  dear,  that  Phillimore  bought  and 
intended  it  for  Cynthia?  I>o  come  [Going  toward  the  door  through 
which  she  has  just  entered.],  I'm  desperately  hungry!  Whenever 
I'm  married  that's  the  effect  it  has!  [Vida  goes  out  and  Sir  Wil- 
frid, foUowing,  stops  to  talk  to  Nogau. 

Sir  Wilfrid.  We'll  give  Mr.  Karslake  ten  minutea,  Nogam. 
If  he  does  not  come  then,  you  might  serve  supper. 

[He  joins  Vida. 

NoGAu.  [To  Sir  Wilfrid.]  Yes,  sir.  {The  outside  door  opens 
and  Fiddler  vialks  in. 

FtDDLBK.  [Easy  and  business-Khe.]  Hello,  Nogam,  wbere's 
the  guv'nor?  That  mare's  off  her  oata,  and  I've  got  to  see  him. 

NoGAU.  He'll  soon  be  here. 

Fiddler.    Who  was  the  parson  I  met  leaving  the  house? 

NoGAif.  [Whispering.]  Sir  Wilfrid  and  Mrs.  Phillimore  have 
a  date  with  the  guv'nor  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  reverend 
gentleman — [He  makes  a  gesture  as  of  gitiing  an  ecclesiastical 
blessing. 

Fiddles.  [Amazed.]  He  hasn't  spliced  them?  [Nogah 
assents.]  He  has?  They're  married?  Never  saw  a  parson  could 
reust  it! 

NoCAM.  Yes,  but  I've  got  another  {uece  of  news  for  you.  Who 
do  you  think  the  Rev.  Phillimore  expected  to  find  here? 
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FiDca.BX.  [Proud  of  having  tiie  knowUdgf.]  Mrs.  Kanlake?  I 
saw  her  beaded  this  way  in  a  hansom  with  a  balky  horse  only  a 
minute  ^o.    If  she  hoped  to  be  in  at  the  finish — 

[FiDDLBS  is  about  to  set  the  chair  on  its  legs. 

NoGAV.    [Quickly.]    Mr.  Fiddler,  sir,  please  to  let  it  alone. 

FiDDLBR.  [Putting  the  chair  doom  in  surprise.]  Does  it  live  on 
its  blooming  head? 

NoGAif.  Don't  you  remember?  5Ae  threw  it  on  its  bead  when 
she  left  here,  and  he  won't  have  it  up.  Ah,  that's  it — hat,  sewing- 
bastcet  and  all, — the  whole  rig  is  to  remain  as  it  was  when  she 
handed  him  his  knock-out.  [A  bell  rings  ouside. 

FtoDLER.   There's  the  guv'nor — I  hear  him! 

NoGAU.  I'll  serve  the  supper.  [Takine  a  letter  from  Ms  pocket 
and  putting  it  on  the  mantel.]  Mr.  Fiddler,  would  you  mind  giving 
this  to  the  guv'nor?  It's  from  his  lawyer — his  lawyer  couldn'. 
find  him  and  left  it  with  me.  He  said  it  was  very  importantt 
[The  bell  rings  again.  Speaking  from  the  door  to  Sis  Wilfkid.] 
I'n  ■         ■  ■ 


NoGAM  goes  out,  shutting  the  door.     John  Kakslaes  comes  in. 

His  hat  is  pushed  over  his  eyes;  kis  hands  are  buried  in  his 

pockets,  and  kis  appearance  generally  is  one  of  wearirtess  and 

utter  discouragement.    He  walks  into  the  room  sUiwly  and  heavUy. 

He    sees  Fiddles,  leho    salutes,  forgetting   the  letter.     John 

^owly  sinks  info  the  arm-chair  near  his  study  table. 

John.  [As  he  vialks  to  his  chair.]  Helb,  Fiddler!  [After  a 
pause,  John  throws  himself  into  a  chair,  keeping  kis  hat  on.  He 
throvis  doom  kis  gloves,  sighing. 

Fiddler.   Came  in  to  see  you,  «r,  about  Cynthia  K. 

John.  [Drairily.]  Damn  Cynthia  K! — 

FiDDLBR.  Couldn't  have  a  word  wHh  you? 

John.   [Grumpy.]  No! 

FiDDLBK.  Yes,  sir. 

John.   Fiddler. 

FiDDLBB.  Yes,  sir. 

John.  Mrs.  Karslake —  [Fiddlbr  nods.]  You  used  to  say 
she  was  our  mascot? 

Fiddler.  Yes,  air, 

John.   Well,  she's  just  married  herself  to  a — a  sort  of  a  man — 

Fiddler.  Sorry  to  hear  it,  sir. 

John.  Well,  Fiddler,  between  you  and  me,  we're  a  pair  of  idiots. 
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FiDDLUL  Yes,  sirl 

John.  And  now  it's  too  latel 

FiDDLSR.  Yea,  air — oh,  b^  your  pardon,  ni^-your  lawyer 
left  a  letter.  [JOHii  taka  UUer;  opens  it  and  nods  it,  indifftrenUy 
at  fir  St- 

John.  [As  )ie  opens  tiuItOer.]  What's  he  got  to  lay,  more  than 
what  his  wire  said? — Eh — [Dutnbf<ntnded  as  he  reads.]  what? — 
Wfill  explain. — Error  in  wording  of  telegram, — Call  me  up. — 
[TurwMig  quickly  to  the  telephone.]  The  man  can't  mean  that  she's 
BtiU—       Hello!  Hello!  [Joait  Kstens. 

FiDDLBft.   Would  like  to  have  a  word  with  you,  sir — 

JoBH.  Hello,  Cratrall 

FiDHfR.  That  mare — 

JoBH.  [ConsuUing  tha  letter,  and  speaJting  into  Ae  'pAow.) 
33246a  38I   Did  you  get  it? 

FiDDUi.   That  mare,  air,  she's  got  a  touch  of  malarift— 

JOBH.  {At  the 't^one.]  Hello,  Central— 33246a— 38 !— Clay- 
ton Osgood — yes,  yea,  and  aay.  Central — get  a  move  on 
youl 

PiDEoa.  If  you  think  weO  <rf  it,  tit.  111  give  her  a 
tonic — 

J(»N.  [StiU  at  the' phone.]  Hello!  Yes— ye»— Jack  Karalake. 
Is  that  you,  Clayton?  Yea — yea — well — 

FiDDLBK.    Or  it  you  like,  sir,  I'll  give  her — 

John.  [Turning  on  Fiddlbx.]  Shut  up!  [To  'phone.]  What 
was  that?  Not  you — not  you — a  technical  error?  You  mean  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Karslake  is  still — my —  Hold  the  wire.  Central 
— get  off  the  wire!  Get  off  the  wirel  la  that  you,  Clayton? 
Yes,  yea — she  and  I  are  still —  I  got  it!  Good-bye!  [He 
hangs  up  the  ttceteer;  fails  back  into  a  chair.  For  a  moment  he  is 
overcome.  He  takes  up  Idepkone  hook. 

FiDU^K.  All  very  well,  Mr.  Karslake,  but  1  must  know  if  I'm 
to  give  her — 

John.  [Turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  telephone  book  in  hot 
hasle.]    What's  Phillimore's  number? 

FiDDLBK.     If  you've  no  objections,  I  think  I'll  give  her 

JoBN.  L — M — N — O — P —  It's  too  late!  She's  married 
by  thia!    Married!— and — my  God — I— I  am  the  cause.   Philli- 


FiDDLBB.    I'll  give  hi 
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JOHH.  Give  ber  wheatinal — pn  her  grape-nuta — give  her 
away!  [FliH>LBR,  biding  his  Ume,  walks  toward  Iht  window.] 
Only  be  quiet:    PhiHimore  I 

[Sis  Whjris  eomts  tn. 

Sis  Wilfrid.   Hello)    We'd  almost  given  you  up! 

Josh,  {/n  Am  agUation  UTtable  lofind  PHiLLaiORfi's  number.] 
Just  a  tnoment!  I'm  trying  to  get  PhiUimore  on  the  'phone 
to— to  tell  Mrs.  Karslake— 

Sir  Wilfrid.  No  good,  my  boy — she's  on  her  way  here! 
[John  dropj  the  book  and  looks  up  dumbfounded.]  The  Reverend 
Matthew  was  here,  y'  see — and  he  eaid — 

JoBH.  [Rising,  turns.]  Mrs.  Karslake  is  coming  here?  [Sn 
WiLFSiD  nods.]    To  this  house?    Here? 

Sib  Wilfrid.    That's  right. 

JosK.  Coming  here?  You're  sure?  [Sis  Wilfrid  nods  as- 
sent.] nddler,  I  want  you  to  stay  here,  and  if  Mra.  Korelake 
comes,  don't  foil  -to  let  me  knowl  Now  then,  for  heaven's 
sake,  what  did  Matthew  eay  to  you? 

Sir  Wilfrid.  Come  along  in  and  111  tell  you. 

John.    On  your  life  now.  Fiddler,  don't  fail  to  let  me — 
[Sir  Wilfrid  carries  John  off  with  him, 

ViDA.  [From  the  diinng-TOom.]    Ah,  here  you  are! 

Fiddler.  Phew! 

A  moment's  pause,  and  Cynthia  opens  tiie  front  door,  and  comes 
in  very  guieUy,  almost  shyly,  as  if  she  were  uncertain  of  her 
wdcome. 

Cynthia.  Fiddlerl  Where  is  he?  Has  be  come?  Is  he 
here?    Has  he  gone? 

Fiddler.  [Rattled.]  Nobody's  gone,  ma'am,  except  the  Rev- 
erend Matthew  PhiUimore. 

Cynthia.  Matthew?  He's  been  here  and  gone?  [Fiddlbr 
nods  assent.]  You  don't  mean  I'm  too  late?  He's  married 
them  already? 

Fiddler.  Nogam says  he  married  them! 

Cynthia.  He's  married  them!  Married  1  Married  befoie  I 
could  get  here!  [Sinking  into  ah  armchair.]  Married  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  pray  for  rain!  Oh,  well,  the  church — the 
church  is  a  regular  quick  marri^e  counter.  [Vida  and  JOBH 
are  heard  in  Hght-kearUd  laugfOer.]    Obi 

FOHHAR.  rU  tdl  Mr.  Karslake— 
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Cyhttoa,  [Risitig  and  going  to  the  dining-room  door, 
turns  Ike  key  in  the  lock  and  lakes  it  out.]  No — I  wouldn't  see 
him  for  the  world!  [Moving  to  the  viork-lable  with  the  key.] 
If  I'm  too  late,  I'm  too  late!  and  that's  the  end  of  it!  [Laying 
the  key  on  the  table,  she  remains  standing  near  it.]  I've  cotne, 
and  now  I'll  go!  [There  is  a  long  pause  during  which  Cynthia 
looks  slowly  about  the  room,  then  sighs  and  changes  her  tone.] 
Well,  Fiddler,  it's  all  a  good  deal  as  it  used  to  be  in  my  day. 

Fiddler.  No,  ma'am — everything  changed,  even  the  horses. 

Cynthia.     [Absent-mindedly.]    Horses — how  are  the  horses? 

[Throughout  her  talk  vttth  F1DIH.ER  she  gives  the  idea  that  she  is 
toying  good-bye  to  her  life  with  John. 

Fiddles.  Ah,  when  husband  and  wife  splits,  ma'am,  it's 
the  horses  that  suffer.  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  we're  all  changed  since 
you  give  us  the  go-by, — even  the  guv'nor. 

Cynthia.  How's  he  changed? 

Fiddler.  Lost  his  sharp  for  horses,  and  ladies,  ma'am  — ^ves 
'era  both  the  boiled  eye. 

Cynthia.  I  can't  say  I  see  any  change;  there's  my  portrait — 
I  suppose  he  sits  and  pulls  faces  at  me. 

F1DK.BK.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  tliink  I'd  better  tell  him  of  your  bein' 
here. 

Cynthia.  [Gently  but  decidedly.]  No,  Fiddler,  no!  [Again 
looking  about  her.]  The  room's  in  a  terrible  state  of  disorder. 
However,  your  new  mistress  will  attend  to  that.  [Pause.]  Why, 
that's  not  her  Iiat! 

FiDDLBS.  Yours,  ma'am. 

Cynthia.  Mine?  [Walkmg  to  the  table  to  look  at  it.]  Is  that 
my  work-basket?  [After  a  pause.]  My  gloves?  [Fidm.bs 
assents.]  And  I  suppose — [Humedly  going  to  the  vtrHmg' 
table.]  My — yes,  there  it  is:  my  wedding  ring! — just  where  I 
dropped  it!  Oh,  oh,  oh,  he  keeps  ii  like  this—hat,  gloves, 
basket  and  ring,  everything  just  as  it  was  that  crazy,  mad  day 
when  I —  [She  glances  at  Fiddler  and  breaks  o/.]  But  for 
heaven's  sake,  Fiddler,  set  that  chair  on  its  feet! 

FiDK.BR.  Against  orders,  ma'am. 

Cynthia.  Against  orders?  ' 

FiDDLBR.  Youkickeditover,  ma'am,  the  day  you  left  us. 

Cynthia.  No  wonder  he  hates  me  with  the  d^r  in  that  state  I 
He  nurses  his  wrath  to  Iteep  it  warm.  So,  after  all,  Fiddlef, 
eveiything  it  changed,  and  that  chair  is  the  proof  of  it.    I 
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suppose  Cynthia  K  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  cares  a 
whinney  whether  I'm  alive  or  dead.  [Shs  breaks  down  and  sobs.] 
How  is  she,  Fiddler? 

FiDDLSR.  Off  her  oats,  ma'am,  this  evening. 

Cynthia.  Oft  her  oata!  Well,  she  lovea  me,  so  I  suppose  she 
will  die,  or  change,  or — or  something.  Oh,  she'll  die,  there's  no 
doubt  about  that—she'll  die.  [Fiddler,  who  has  been  watching 
his  chance,  takes  the  key  off  the  table  vhile  she  is  sobbing,  tiptoes 
up  stagfi,  unlocks  the  door  and  goes  out.  After  he  has  done  so, 
CiTNTHiA  rises  and  dries  her  eyes.]  There — I'm  a  fool — I  must  go 
— before — before — ^he — 

[As  she  speaks  her  last  word.  JOSN  comes  in  smfUy. 

John.   Mrs.  Karslake! 

Cymtbia.  [Confused.]  I — I — I  just  heard  Cynthia  K  was  ill 
— [John  assents.  Cynthia  tries  to  put  on  a  cheerful  and  ind^- 
ferent  manner.]  I — t  ran  round — I — and— and —  [Pausing, 
she  turns  and  lakes  a  few  steps.]    Well,  I  understand  it's  all  over. 

John.   [Cheerfully.]  Yes,  it's  all  over. 

Cynthia.  How  is  the  bride? 

John.  Oh,  she's  a  wonder. 

Cynthia.  Indeed!  Did  she  paw  the  ground  like  the  war- 
horse  in  the  Bible?  I'm  sure  when  Vida  sees  a  wedding  ring  she 
smells  the  battle  afar  off.  As  for  you,  my  dear  Karslatce,  I 
shouldhavethoughtoncebitten.twiceshy!   But, you  Icnowbest. 

ViDA,  unable  to  keep  her  finger  long  out  of  a  pie,  saunters  in. 

Vida.  Oh,  Cynthia,  I've  just  been  through  it  again,  and  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  eighteen.  There's  no  use  talking  about  it,  my 
dear,  with  a  woman  it's  never  the  second  time!  And  bow  nice 
you  were,  Jack, — he  never  even  laughed  at  us!  [Sir  Wilfrid 
follows  her  with  kat  and  cane.  Vida  kisses  John.]  That's  the 
wages  of  virtue! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  {In  time  to  see  her  kiss  John.]  I  say,  is  it  the 
custom?  Every  time  she  does  that,  my  boy,  you  owe  me  a 
thousand  pounds.  [Seeing  Cynthia,  who  approaches  them,  he 
looks  at  her  and  John  in  turn.]  Mrs.  Karslake.  [To  John.]  And 
then  you  say  it's  not  an  extraordinary  country! 

[Cynthia  is  more  and  more  puzzled. 

Vida.  [To  John.]  See  you  next  Derby,  Jack!  [Walking  to 
the  door.  To  Sir  Wilfbid.1  Come  along,  Wilfrid!  We  really 
ought  to  be  going.    [To  Cynthia.]    I  hope,  dear,  you  haven't 
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married  him  1  Phillimore's  a  tomb!  Good 'bye,  Cynthia — I'm 
80  happy!  {As  she  goes.]  Just  think  o(  the  silly  people,  dear, 
that  oi^y  have  tliis  sensation  once  in  a  lifetime! 

[John  follows  Vida  out  the  dcor. 

Sa  WiLFXiD.  \To  Cynthia.]  Good-bye,  Mrs,  KarslaJce. 
And  I  say,  ye  know,  if  you  have  married  that  dull  old  PhiUimore 
fellah,  why,  when  you've  divorced  him,  come  over  and  stay  at 
Traynhaml  I  mean,  of  course,  ye  know,  bring  your  new  hus- 
band. There'll  be  lots  o'  horses  to  show  you,  and  a  whole  covey 
of  jolly  little  Cates-Darbys.  Mind  you  come!  \Wi&  real 
delicacy  0}  feeling  andforgeUing  his  wife.]  Never  liked  a  woman  as 
much  in  my  life  as  I  did  you! 

ViDA.   [Outsit;  calling  kim.]   Wilfrid,  dear! 

Sir  Wilfrid.  [Loyal  to  the  woman  who  has   caught  him.] — 
except  the  one  that's  calling  me ! 
John  returns,  and  Sir  Wilfrid,  nodding  to  him,  goes  out.   John 

shuts  the  door  and  crosses  the  room.    There  is  a  pause, 

Cynthia.  So  you're  not  married? 

John.    No.    But  1  know  that  you  ima^ned  I  was. 

Cynthia.  [After  a  pause.]  I  suppose  you  think  a  woman  has 
no  right  to  divorce  a  man — and  still  continue  to  feel  a  keen  inter- 
est in  his  afTaiis? 

John.  Well,  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,  but  I  don't  quite  see 
how — 

Cynthia.  A  woman  can  be  divorced — and  still —  IJohn 
assents;  she  hides  her  embarrassment.]  Well,  my  dear  Karslake, 
you've  a  long  life  before  you,  in  which  to  learn  how  such  a  state 
of  mind  Is  possible!  So  I  won't  stop  to  explain.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  get  me  a  cab?  [She  mooes  to  the  door. 

John.  Certainly.  I  was  going  to  say  I  am  not  surprised  at 
your  feeling  an  interest  in  me.  I'm  only  astonished  that,  having 
actually  married  Phillimore,  you  come  here — 

Cynthia.    [Indignantly.]    I'm  not  married  to  him ! 

John.  [SiUnt  for  a  moment.]  I  left  you  on  the  brink — made 
me  feel  a  little  uncertain. 

Cynthia.  [In  a  matter  of  course  lone.]  I  changed  my  mind — 
that's  all. 

John.  [Taking  his  tone  from  her.]  Of  course.  [After  an  inter- 
val.]  Are  you  going  to  marry  him? 

Cynthia.  I  don't  know. 
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JoHK.  Does  he  know  you — 

Cynthia.  I  told  him  I  was  oMnlng  here. 

John.  Oh  I  He'll  turn  up  here,  then— eh?  [Cynthu  it 
siktU.]  And  you'll  go  bade  with  him,  I  suppose? 

Cynthu.  [Talking  at  random.]  Oh — yes — I  suppose  so.  I — ^I 
haven't  thought  much  about  it. 

John.  [Oanging  his  totu.]  Well,  ait  down;  do.  Till  he 
comes— taUE  it  over.  [He  places  the  armchair  more  comJorlaUy 
Jot  i«r.)   This  is  a  more  ccoufortable  chairl 

Cynthia.  [Sham^acedly.]  You  never  liked  me  to  mt  in  thatonel 

John.  Oh,  well — it's  different  now.  (Cynthia  mtnes  and  siti 
down,  near  the  uptet  chair.  There  is  a  long  pause,  during  which 
John  Ihou^fuUy  paces  the  room.\    You  don't  mind  if  I  smoke? 

Cynthia.  [Shaking  ker  head.]  No. 

John,  [lAghHnghispipeandsilUngdoamonlhearmqfachair.] 
Of  course,  if  you  find  my  presence  painful,  I'll — skiddoo. 

He  indicales  the  door.    Cynthia  shakes  her  head.    John  smokes 
his  pipe  and  remains  sealed. 

Cynthia.  [Suddenly  and  quickly.]  It's  just  umply  a  fact, 
Karelakc,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it— if  a  woman  has  once  been 
married — that  is,  the  first  man  she  marries — then — ahe  may 
quarrel,  she  may  hate  him — she  may  despise  him — but  she'll 
always  be  jealous  of  him  with  other  women.  Alwaysl  [John 
takes  this  as  if  he  vxre  simply  glad  to  have  Ike  information. 

John.  Oh—  H'm!ah — ^yes— yes, 

Cynthia.   [After  a  pause.]   You  probably  felt  Jealous  of  Phil- 

JOBN.  [Reasonably,  sweetly,  and  in  doubt.]  N-o!  [Apologet- 
ically.]   I  felt  simply:  Let  hhn  take  his  medkine. 

Cynthia.  Oh! 

John.  I  beg  your  pardon — I  mean^- 

Cynthia.  You  meant  what  you  said! 

JOBH.  [Ifooing  a  step  toward  her.\  Mrs.  Karslake,  I  apologize 
— I  won't  do  it  again.  But  it's  too  late  for  you  to  be  out  alone — 
Philip  will  be  here  in  a  moment — and  of  course,  then — 

Cynthia^  It  isn't  what  you  say — it's — it's — it's  everythiiq;.. 
It's  the  entire  situation.  Suppose  by  any  chance  I  don't  marry 
Phillimore!  And  suppose  I  were  seen  at  two  or  three  in  the 
morning  leaving  my  former  husband's  house!  It's  all  wrong.  I 
have  no  business  to  be.here!   I'mgoingl   You're  perfectly  htHiid 
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to  me,  you  know — and — the  whole  place — it's  ao  familiar,  aod 
so — 80  associated  with — with — 

John.   Discord  and  misery — I  know — 

Cynthia.  Notatallwithdiscordandmiaery!  \^th  hannony 
and  happiness — with — with  first  love,  and  infinite  hope — and — 
and — ^Jack  Karelake. — if  you  don't  set  that  chair  on  its  legs,  1 
think  I'll  exjdode.  [John  crosses  the  room  rapidly,  and  sets  tke 
chair  on  its  legs.     His  lone  changes. 

John.  [Wkik  setting  chair  on  its  legs.]  There!  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

Cynthia.    [Nervously.]    1  believe  I  hear  Philip.     [She  rises. 

John.  [Going  up  to  the  window.]  N-ol  That's  the  policeman 
trying  the  front  door!  And  now,  see  here,  Mn.  Kanlake. — 
you're  only  here  for  a  short  minute,  because  you  can't  help  your- 
self, but  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I'm  not  trying  to  be 
disagreeable — I  don't  want  to  revive  all  the  old  unhappy — 

Cynthia.  Very  well,  if  you  don't — give  me  my  hat.  [John 
does  so.]  And  my  sewing!  And  my  gloves,  please!  [She  indi- 
caUs  the  several  articles  which  lie  on  the  small  taide.]  Thanks! 
ICynthia  throws  Hie  lot  into  the  fireplace,  and  returns  to  the  plau 
she  has  left  near  table.]  There!  I  feel  better!  And  now— all  I 
ask  is — 

John.   [Laughing.]  My  stars,  what  a  [Jeasuie  it  isl 

Cynthia.  What  is? 

John.   Seeing  you  in  a  whirlwind  I 

Cynthia.    [Wounded  by  his  seetniHg  indifference.]   Oh! 

John.  No,  but  I  mean,  a  real  pleasure!  Why  not?  Time's 
passed  ^nce  you  and  I  were  tc^ther — and — eh — 

Cynthia.    And  you've  forgotten  what  a  vile  temper  I  had! 

John.  [Reflectively.]  Welt,  you  did  kick  the  stuffing  out  of  the 
matrimonial  bu^y — 

Cyntbia.  [Pointedly  but  with  good  temper.]  Itwasn'tabuggy; 
it  was  a  break  cart —  [She  tiands  back  of  the  arm-chair.]  It's 
all  very  well  to  blame  me!  But  when  you  married  me,  I'd  never 
had  a  tnt  in  my  mouth! 

John.  Well,  I  gueaa  I  had  a  pretty  hard  hand.  Do  you 
lemember  the  time  you  threw  both  your  slippers  out  of  the 
window? 

Cynthia.  Yes,  and  do  you  remember  the  time  you  took  my 
fan  from  roe  by  force? 

John.  After  you  slapped  my  face  with  itl 
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CvNTHiA.  Oh,  oh!  I  hardly  touched  your  face  I  And  do  you 
ranembM  the  day  you  held  my  wrista? 

JOHH.  You  were  going  to  bite  me ! 

Ctmthia.  Jack!  I  never!  1  showed  my  teeth  at  you !  And  I 
said  I  would  bite  you  I 

JOBN.  Cynthia,  I  never  knew  you  to  break  your  word!  [He 
lat^hs.  Casually.]  And  anyhow — they  were  awfully  fwetty 
teeth!  [Cynthia,  tiumgk  bolt  upright,  has  ceased  to  seem  Pained.] 
And  1  Bay — do  you  remember,  Cyn — 

[He  Uans  over  her  armchair  to  talk. 

Cyhthia.  [After  a  pause.]  You  oughtn't  to  call  me  "Cyn" — 
it's  not  nice  of  you.  It's  sort  of  cruel.  I'm  not — Cyn  to  you 
now. 

Jobs.  Awfully  scnry;  didn't  mean  to  be  beastly,  Cyn. 
ICYVrmh  turns  quickly.  Jobn  stamps  his fo<a.]  Cynthia!  Sorry. 
I'll  make  it  a  commandment:  thou  shalt  not  Cyn!! 

[CnfTHiA  laughs  and  wipes  her  eyes. 

Cynthia.    How  can  you.  Jack?    How  can  you? 

John.  Well,  hang  it,  my  dear  child,  I — I'm  sorry,  but  you 
know  I  always  got  foolish  with  you.  Your  laugh  'd  make  a  horse 
laugh.  Why,  don't  you  remember  that  morning  in  the  park 
bef<H«  breakfast — when  you  laughed  so  hard  your  horse  ran 
away  with  you  I 

Cynthia.  I  do,  I  do  I  [Both  laugh.  The  door  opens  and 
NOGAH  comes  in,  unnoticed  by  either.]  But  what  was  it  star^  me 
laughing?  [Laughing,  she  sits  down  and  laughs  again.]  That 
moming.  Wasn't  it  somebody  we  met?  [Laughing  afresh.] 
Wasn't  it  a  man  on  a  horse?  [As  her  memory  pieces  the  picture,  she 
again  goes  off  into  laughter. 

John.  {Laughing  too.]  0(  course!  You  didn't  know  him  in 
those  days!    But  I  did!    And  he  looked  a  sight  in  the  saddle! 

[NoGAM,  trying  to  catch  their  attention,  moves  toward  the  table. 

Cynthia.  Who  was  it? 

John.  Phillimorel 

Cynthia.  He's  no  laughing  matter  nov.  [Seeini  Nogah.) 
Jack,  he's  here! 

John.  Eh?  Oh,  Nogam? 

Nogah.   Mr.  I%illimore,  sir — 

John.  In  the  house? 

Nogah.  On  the  street  in  a  hansom,  ou^-end  be  requests  Mrs. 
Kaidake— 
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Jobs.    That'll  do,  Nogaoi.    [Nogau  goes  ovt  and  there  is  a 
pause.    JcnN,  m  Am  way  to  the  window,  IwAs  at  Ctmthia,  «feo 
kas  slowly  risen  and  turned  her  back  to  Mm.]   Wdl,  Cynthia? 
[He  speaks  almost  gravely  and  mikfinaiily^ 

Cynthia.  {TremhUng.]  Well? 

John.  It's  the  hour  of  decision;  are  ywi  going  to  many  turn? 
[Patue.)  Speak  up! 

Ctntkia.  Jack,— I— I — 

John.   There  he  i»-you  can  join  him.  [He  points  to  OiestreO. 

Cynthu.  Jmn  PhiUimore— and  go  home — with  him — to  his 
house,  and  Miss  Heneage  and-~ 

John.  The  door's  open.  \He  points  to  the  door. 

CmTBiA.  No,  no!  It'smeanof  you  toeuggeat  it! 

John.  You  won't  many — 

CVNTHIA.  I^ilUmcHe — no;  never.  [Sstnning  to  tie  window.] 
No!  never,  never.  Jack. 

John.    [Opening  the  window  and  calling  ouL]    It's  all  right. 
Judge.    You  needn't  wait. 
There  is  a  pause.    John  Uaves  the  window  and  bursts  into  laughter. 

He  moves  toward  the  door  and  closes  iL   Cynthia  looks  dosed. 

Cynthia.    Jack!    [Jobs  lai^ks.\   Yes,  but  I'm  here.  Jack. 

John.  Why  not? 

Cynthia.   You'll  have  to  take  me  round  to  the  Hdland  House! 

John.    Of  course,  I  will  I  But,  I  say,  Cynthia,  there's  no  huny. 

Cynthia.  Why,  I — I — can't  stay  here. 

JOBX.  No,  of  course  you  can't  stay  here.  But  you  can  have  a 
Ute,  though.  [Cynthia  shakes  her  head.  John  places  the  small 
chair,  which  was  upset,  next  to  the  table,  and  the  armchair  dose  by.] 
Oh,  1  insist  Just  lode  at  yourself — you're  as  pale  as  a  sheet  aod 
—here,  here.  Sit  right  down.  I  insist!  By  George,  you  must 
do  it!   [Cynthia  motes  to  the  chair  drawn  up  to  the  table,  and  sits 

Cynthia.  [Faintly.]  I  sfit  hungry. 

John.  Just  wait  a  Aioment. 

(John  mshes  out,  Uamng  the  door  open. 

Ctntbia.  I  don't  want  more  than  a  nibblel  [After  a  pause.] 
I  am  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble. 

John.  No  trouble  at  all.  [From  the  dining-room  tomes  the 
cheerful  noise  ttf  glasses  and  silter.]  A  hansom,  of  course,  to  take 
you  round  to  your  hotel?    [Speaking  as  he  rOums  with  a  tray. 
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CnrrmA.  [To  herself.]  I  wonder  how  I  ever  dreamed  I  could 
marry  that  man. 

John.   [Nme  by  Ihe  lable.]   Can't  imagine!  There! 

Cththia.    I  am  hungry.   Don't  forget  the  hansom. 

[She  tab;  he  toaiU  on  her,  setting  this  and  that  b^ore  her. 

JOHH.  [Goes  lo  lie  door,  opens  it  and  caiU.]  Nogam,  a  hansom 
at  once. 

NocAH.  [From  without.]  Yes,  dr. 

John.  [Again  at  the  uMe,  shows,  and  from  now  on  continves 
lo  show.  Ail  true  fedings  for  her.]    How  does  it  go? 

Ctntbia.   [Faintly.]   It  goes  alt  right.   Thanks! 

[Hardiy  eating  at  aU. 

John.  You  always  used  to  like  anchovy.  [Cynthia  nods  and 
eats.]   Claret?   [OmrmA  shUw  her  head.]   Oh,  but  you  must! 

Cynthia.  [Tremulously.]  Ever  so  little.  [He  fiUs  her  glass  and 
then  his.]  Thanks! 

John.  Here's  to  old  times!  [Raising  his  ^ass. 

CsKTHiA.  [Very  tremulous.]  Please  not! 

John.  Well,  bwe's  to  your  next  husband. 

CyNTBIA.   [Very  tenderly.]   Don't! 

J<»[N.  Oh,  well,  then,  what  shall  the  toast  be? 

Cynthia.  I'll  tell  you — [After  a  pause.]  you  can  diink  to  the 
relation  I  am  to  youl 

John,   [Lauding.]  Well — what  relation  ai«  you? 

Cynthia.  I'm  your  first  wife  once  removed! 

John.   [Laug^ng,  drinks.]   I  say,  you're  feeliiQ  better. 

Cynthia.  Lots. 

John.  [Reminiscent.]  It's  a  good  deal  like  those  momii^ 
after  the  races — isn't  it? 

Cynthia.   [Nods.]  Yes.   [Ha^-rising.]   Is  that  the  hansom? 

John.   [Going  up  to  the  windtm.]   No. 

Cynthia.  [Sit^g  dawn  again.]  What  is  that  sound? 

John.  E>on't  you  remember? 

Cynthia.  Na 

John.   That's  the  rumbling  of  the  early  milk  wagons. 

Cynthia.  Oh,  Jack. 

John.  Do  you  recognize  it  now? 

Cynthia.  E)o  I?  We  used  to  bear  tbat^-just  at  the  hour, 
didn't  we — when  we  came  back  from  awfully  j<rfly  late  suppers 
and  things! 

Jobs.   H'ml 
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Cynthia.    It  must  be  fearfully  tate.    I  must  ga 
She  rites  and  moves  to  Ike  chair  where  she  has  l^t  her  cloak.    Skt 
sees  that  JOBK  vttil  not  help  her  and  puts  it  on  herself. 

John.  Oh,  don't  go — why  go? 

Cynthia.  [EtiAarrassedandagitialed.]  All  good  things  come  to 
an  end,  you  know. 

John.  They  don't  need  to. 

Cynthia.  Oh,  you  don't  mean  that!  And,  you  know,  Jack, 
if  I  were  caught — seen  at  this  hour,  leaving  this  house,  you  know 
— it's  the  most  scandalous  thing  any  one  ever  did,  my  being  here 
at  all.  Good-bye,  Jack!  {After  a  pause  artdsUmost  in  tears\  I'd 
like  to  say,  I — I — I — well,  I  sha'n't  be  bitter  about  you  hereafter, 
and —  {Halting.]  Thank  you  awfully,  old  man,  for  the  fodder 
and  all  that!  [She  turns  la  go  out. 

John.   Mrs.  Karslake — wait — 

Cynthia.  {Stopping  to  hear.]  Well? 

John.  [5mctu.]  I've  rather  an  ugly  Int  of  news  for 
you. 

Cynthia.  Yes? 

John.  I  don't  bdieve  you  know  that  I  have  been  testily  the 
validity  of  the  decree  of  divorce  which  you  procured. 

Cynthia.  Oh,  have  you? 

John,    Yes;  you  know  I  felt  pretty  warmly  about  it 

Cynthia.  Well? 

John.  Well,  I've  been  successful.  [After  a  pause.]  The 
decree's  been  declared  invalid.  Understand? 

Cynthia.  [Looking  at  him  far  a  mometU;  then  speakiug.]  Not 
— precisely. 

John.  [After  a  moment's  silence.]  I'm  awfully  sociy— I'm 
awfully  sorry,  Cynthia,  but,  you're  my  wife  still. 

[There  is  a  pause. 

Cynthia.    [With  rapture.]    Honour  bright? 

[She  sinks  into  the  armchair, 

John.    [Nods.    Half  laughin^y.]    Crazy  country,  isn't  It? 

Cynthia.  {Nods.  After  an  itUervai.]  WeU,  Jact-wfaat's  to 
be  done? 

John.  [Gently.]  Whatever  you  say. 

[He  moves  a  few  steps  taaord  her. 

NOGAif.    {Quietly  comtng  in.]    Hansom,  sir. 

[He  goes  out  and  Cynthia  rises. 
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JcffiN.  Why  don't  you  fintsh  your  supper? 

[Cynthia  hesilates. 
Cynthia.  The — the — hanaom — 

John.    Why  go  to  the  Holland?    After  all — you  know,  Cyn, 
you'ie  at  home  here. 
Cykfbia.   No,Jack,  I'm  not— I'm  not  at  home  here — unless— 


John.  Out  with  it! 

Cynthia.  [Buraiiig  inio  bars.]  Unless  I — unless  I'm  at  home 
in  your  heart,  Jack  I 

John.  What  do  you  think? 

Cynthia.  I  don't  believe  you  want  me  to  stay.  ' 

John.   Don't  you? 

Cynthia.  No,  no,  you  hate  me  still.  You  never  can  forgive 
me.  I  know  you  can't.  For  I  can  never  forgive  myself.  Never, 
Jack,  never,  never  1 

[She  sabi  and  he  takes  her  in  his  amis. 

John.  [Very  tenderly.]  Cyn!  I  love  you!  \Sirim^y.\  And 
you've  got  to  stay!  And  hereafter  you  can  chuck  chairs  around 
till  all's  bhie  I  Notawwdnow. 

[He  draws  her  getitly  to  a  chair. 

Cynthia.  [Wiping  her  tears.]  Oh,  Jack!  Jack! 

John.   I'm  as  hungry  as  a  shark.   We'll  nibble  together. 

Cynthia,  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  feel  that  of  alt  the  improprie- 
ties  I  ever  committed  this — this — 

John.    This  takes  the  daret,  eh?   Oh,  Lord,  bow  happy  I  aro! 

Cynthia.    Now  don't  say  that!    You'll  make  me  cry  more. 
She  mpes  her  eyes.    John  takes  out  the  wedding  ring  from  his 

foekei;  he  HJls  a  wine-gkas,  drops  the  ring  into  U  and  offers  her 

the  ^ass. 

Jobs,  Cynthia! 

Cynthia.   [Looking  at  it  and  wiping  her  eyes.]  What  is  it? 

J(»N.  Benedictine! 

Cynthia.  Why,  you  know  I  never  take  it 

Jobs.  Take  this  one  for  my  sake. 

Cynthia.  That's  not  benedictine.  [With  genOe  ewiosity.\ 
What  is  it? 

JCffiK.  \^ides  the  ring  out  of  the  ^ass  and  puts  his  arm  ahout 
Cynthia.  He  slips  the  rtng  on  taker,  finger  owf,  as  he  kisses  ker 
hand,  says:]    Your  wedding  ring! 

(lUKTAIN. 
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EUGENE  WALTER 

(Bora,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  rj,  1874) 
When  questioned  once  regarding  "The  Easiest  Way,"  Mr. 
Eugene  Walter  said,  "Incidentally,  I  do  not  think  much  of  it 
To  my  mind  a  good  play  must  have  a  tremendous  uplift  in 
thought  and  purpose.  The  Easiest  Way'  has  Done  of  this. 
There  is  not  a  character  in  the  fJay  really  worth  while,  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  agent.  The  rest,  at  best,  are  not  a  particu- 
lar adcMnment  to  society,  and  the  strength  of  the  play  lies  lu  its 
true  portrayal  of  the  swdid  type  of  life  which  it  expressed.  As 
it  is  more  or  less  purely  photographic,  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
given  the  credit  of  an  inspiration — it  is  rather  devilishly  clever, 
but  a  great  work  it  certainly  is  not." 

Such  was  not  the  verdict  of  the  first  night  audience,  at  the 
Stuyvesant  Theatre,  New  York,  January  19,  1909.  It  was  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  direct  pieces  of  work  the  American  st^e 
had  thus  far  produced — disagreeably  realistic,  but  purging — 
and  that  is  the  test  of  an  effective  play — by  the  very  poignancy 
of  the  tragic  forces  closing  in  around  the  Woine.  Though  it  is 
not  as  literary  a  piece  of  dramatic  expression  as  Pinero's  "Iris," 
it  is  better  in  its  effect;  because  its  lelentlessness  is  due,  not  so 
predominantly  to  the  mmal  downgrade  of  the  woman,  as  to  the 
moral  downgrade  of  a  certain  phase  of  life  which  engulfs  those 
nearest  the  centre  of  iL  The  play  roused  a  storm  of  comment; 
there  were  camps  that  took  just  the  stand  Mr.  Walter  takes  in 
the  opening  quotation.  But  the  play  is  included  in  this  collec- 
tkin  because  its  power,  as  a  documentary  report  of  a  phase  of 
American  stage  life.  Is  undeniable;  because,  as  a  piece  of  work- 
manship, shorn  of  the  usual  devices  called  theatrical,  it  comes 
down  to  the  raw  bone  of  the  theme,  and  firmly  progresses  to  its 
great  climax, — great  in  the  sense  of  overpowering, — at  the  very 
fall  of  the  final  curtain, 

Mr.  Walter's  various  experiences  in  the  theatre  as  an  advance 
man,  his  star  reporting  on  the  Detroit  Noes,  his  struggles  to 
gain  a  footing  in  New  York,  contributed  something  to  the  bitter 
irony  which  runs  as  a  dark  pattern  through  the  texture  of  "The 
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Eanest  Way."  He  is  one  of  the  many  American  dramatist* 
who  have  come  from  the  newspaper  ranks,  having  served  on  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Press,  the  New  YoHc  Sun  and  Glebe, 
the  Cincinnati  Posl  and  the  Seattle  Star.  Not  many  will  dis- 
agree with  the  verdict  that  thus  far  he  has  not  excelled  thisjJay, 
though  "Paid  in  Full"  (February  35,  1908)  contains  the  same 
Bdng  of  modem  life,  which  drives  his  characters  to  situatiooB 
dramatic  and  dire,  making  them  sell  their  souls  and  their  peace 
of  minds  for  the  benefit  of  worldly  ease  and  comfort  Note 
this  theme  in  "Fine  Feathers"  (January  7,  1913)  and  "Nancy 
Lee"  (April  9,  1918).  In  this  sense,  his  [Jays  all  possess  a 
conustency  which  makes  no  compromises.  Ardiur  Ruhl,  in  his 
"Second  Nights",  refers  to  Walter  as  of  the  "no  quarter"  scbotd. 
He  brings  a  certain  manly  subtlety  to  bear  on  melodramatic 
subjects,  as  in  'The  Wolf  (April  18,  1908)  and  "The  Knife" 
(April  12,  1917) ;  he  seems  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  treatment, 
as  he  did  right  at  the  start  with  hb  first  successful  play.  For, 
of  "The  Eawest  Way"  it  may  be  said  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  managerial  career,  Mr.  David  Belaaco  i^reed  to  accept  it 
with  the  condition  that  not  a  word  of  the  manuscript  should  be 
changed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  about  Walter  that,  though  he  may  now 
repudiate  it,  "The  Easiest  Way"  stands  distinct  in  its  dass; 
perhaps  the  dramatist  haa  ripened  more  in  technique — one 
immediately  feela  the  surety  and  vital  grip  of  dramatic  expert- 
ness  in  Walter,  much  more  so  than  in  George  Broadhurst,  Bayard 
Veiller,  or  other  American  dramatists  of  his  class.  But  he  has 
not  surpassed  "The  Easiest  Way"  in  the  burning  intention  with 
which  it  was  written. 

As  a  dramatist,  Walter  adopts  an  interesting  method;  he  tries 
out  his  plays  on  the  road,  experimenting  with  various  names,  and 
re-casting  until  ready  for  metropolitan  production.  His  dramas 
have  many  aliases,  and  it  ts  a  long  case  to  prove  an  alibi;  any 
student  who  has  attempted  to  settle  dates  will  soon  find  that 
out.  His  military  play,  written  out  of  his  experiences  as  a 
United  States  cavalryman  in  the  Spanish  American  War,  was 
called  "Boots  and  Saddles,"  after  it  was  given  as  "Sergeant 
James."  "Rne  Feathers,"  "The  Knife,"  "The  Heritage," 
"Nancy  Lee" — were  all  second  or  third  choice  as  to  name. 

In  his  advancement,  Mr.  Walter  gives  much  credit  to  three 
American  managers — Kirke  LaShelle,  and  the  Selwyn  brothers, 
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Archie  and  Edgar.  It  was  the  Selwyns  who,  during  his  various 
ventures  in  the  "show  business,"  persuaded  him  to  move  to 
Shelter  Island,  and  write  "The  Undertow."  It  was  in  their 
houae  that  "I^Jd  in  Full"  was  finished.  Let  Mr.  Walter  con- 
tinue the  narrative: 

The  circtmutancea  under  which  "The  Easiest  Way"  was  written 
are  rather  peculiar.  When  I  was  an  advance-agent,  ahead  of  second- 
class  companies,  the  need  of  money  caused  me  to  write  a  one-act 
piece  called  "All  the  Way  from  Denver,"  which  in  time  I  was  able  to 
dispose  of.  Later,  after  having  written  "Paid  in  Full,"  I  realized 
that  in  the  play,  "All  the  Way  from  Denver,"  there  was  a  utuatioa 
or  theme  tt^t  mi^t  prove  exceedingly  valuable  in  a  four-act  play. 
After  discussing  the  poasibilities  with  Mr.  Archie  Selwyn,  we  cm- 
cluded  to  write  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  one-act  piece  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  Margaret  Mayo,  and  through  her,  Mr.  Edgar 
Selwyn  decided  that  the  title  should  be  "The  Easiest  Way"  instud 
of  "All  the  Way  from  Denver." 

The  play  was  then  taken  in  its  scenario  form  to  Mr.  C.  B. 
l^lingfaam,  and  discussed  with  him  at  length.  This  was  prior  to 
the  public  presentation  of  "Paid  in  Full."  1  possessed  no  particular 
reputation  as  a  dramatic  writer — in  fact,  the  Messrs.  Selwyn — 
Archie  and  Edgar — were  the  only  ones  who  took  me  seriously,  and 
thought  me  a  possibility.  Mr.  Dillingham  was  not  particulaily 
inipiessed  with  the  piece,  because  he  thought  it  was  much  too  broad 
in  theme,  and  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  slapping  the  managerial 
knuckles  of  the  theatre.  Further,  the  obvious  inference  in  "The 
Easiest  Way,"  that  Laura  was  kept  out  of  work  in  order  to  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  herself  to  Brockton,  was  a  point  which  did  not  appeal 
to  him.'  However,  we  had  a  working  agreement  with  him,  and 
later,  Mr.  Archie  Selwyn,  in  discussing  the  story  of  the  play  with 
Mr.  David  Belasco,  aroused  his  interest.  The  latter  saw  "I^d  in 
Full"  and  "The  Wolf,"  and  so  he  sent  for  me,  with  the  result  that 
"The  Easiest  Way"  was  first  produced  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1908.  Since  its  New  York  i»tMluction,  it  has  been  pre- 
sented in  nearly  every  country  of  the  world.  It  has  not  always  met 
with  commeicial  success,  but  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  play 
of  representative  importance. 

William  Winter  was  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  ol  "The 
Easiest  Way."  He  i^aced  it  with  "Zaza"  and  Brieux's  "Three 
Daughters  of  M.  Dupont."  As  an  opposite  extreme  view,  we 
give  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Walter  Eaton,  written  in  1909,  concern- 
ii^  the  play:  "It  jJacea  Mr,  Walter  as  a  tender  among  our 
dramatists."  In  some  respects,  we  may  have  surpassed  it  sinoc 
thm,  in  im^inative  ideaUty;  but,  as  an  exampte  of  relentleu 
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realism,  it  still  holds  iu  own  as  a  distinct  contribution.  The 
text  has  been  edited  (or  private  circulation,  and  it  a  this  text 
which  is  followed  here.  A  few  modifications,  of  a  technical 
nature,  have  been  made  in  the  stage  directions;  but  even  with 
these  slight  changes,  the  directions  are  staccato,  utilitarian  in 
coDciseness,  rather  than  literary  in  the  Shaw  sense. 
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SYNOPSIS. 
(In  iKle  <f  iiw  Uit  Pui,  aui  Cslw^da  Sptinci, 

ibed  num.  ncoad  MMjr.  bacL 

ACT  III.— Lwr*  MunliKk'i  iiHrtiatnU  m  m  opotm  Iwtd  N«w 
Yoh. 

Tim— Two  nMiMha  blir.     h  iha  puna«. 
ACT  [V.— Thi  WM  M  Act  III. 

Time— T>w  unc'tfMtaoMt. 


Tbt  pbr  ptadtKed  ludet  the  pcneul  upciriiiDB  of  Mr.  Bducn. 
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Laura  Murdock, 

Elfib  St.  Clajs. 

Annie. 

WoLARD  Brockton.' 

John  Madison. 

Jdi  Wbston. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Lauka  MuKlxxrK,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  is  a  type  not 
uncommon  in  the  theatrical  life  of  New  York,  and  one  which  has 
grown  in  importance  in  the  profession  since  the  business  of 
givii^  public  entertainments  has  been  so  reduced  to  a  com- 
mercial basis. 

At  an  early  age  she  came  from  Australia  to  San  Francisco. 
She  possessed  a  considerable  beauty  and  an  aptitude  for  theatri- 
cal accomfdishment  which  soon  raised  her  to  a  position  of  wore 
or  less  importance  in  a  local  stock  company  playing  in  that  dty. 
A  woman  of  intense  superficial  emotions,  her  imagination  was 
without  any  enduring  depths,  but  for  the  passing  time  she  could 
place  berself  in  an  attitude  of  great  affection  and  devotion. 
Sensually,  the  woman  had  marked  characteristics,  and,  with  the 
flattery  that  surrounded  her,  she  soon  became  a  favourite  in  the 
select  circles  which  made  such  places  as  "The  Poodle  IX>g"  and 
"Zinkand's"  famous.  In  general  dissipation,  she  was  always 
careful  not  in  any  way  to  indulge  in  excesses  which  would  jeop- 
ardize her  j^ysical  attractiveness,  or  for  one  moment  to  dimin- 
ish her  sense  of  keen  worldly  calculation. 

In  time  she  married.  It  was,  of  course,  a  failure.  Her  vacil- 
lating nature  was  such  that  she  could  not  be  abedutely  true  to 
the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  life,  and,  after  several  bitter 
experiences,  she  had  the  horror  of  seeing  him  kill  himself  in  front 
of  her.  There  was  a  momentary  spasm  of  grief,  a  tidal  wave  of 
remorse,  and  then  the  peculiar  recuperation  of  spirits,  beauty 
and  attractiveness  that  so  marks  this  type  of  woman.  She  was 
deceived  by  other  men  in  many  various  ways,  and  finally  came 
to  that  stage  of  life  that  is  known  in  theatrical  circles  as  being 

At  nineteen,  the  attention  of  a  prominent  theatrical  manager 
being  called  to  her,  die  took  an  important  part  in  a  New  York 
IMXxluction,  and  immediately  gained  considerable  reputation. 
The  fact  that,  before  reaching  the  age  of  womanhood,  she  had 
had  more  escapades  than  most  women  have  in  their  entire  lives 
was  not  generally  known  in  New  York,  nor  was  there  a  mark  upon 
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her  face  or  a  single  coarse  maRnerism  to  betray  it.  She  was 
soft-voioed,  very  i»%tty,  very  girlish.  Her  keen  sense  of  worldly 
calculation  led  her  to  believe  that  in  order  to  progress  in  htf 
theatrical  career  she  must  have  some  influence  outside  of  hcr 
art  and  dramatic  accomplishment;  so  she  attempted,  with  no 
little  success,  to  infatuate  a  hard-headed,  blunt  and  supposedly 
invindUe  theatrical  manager,  who,  in  his  cold,  stolid  way,  gave 
her  what  love  there  was  in  him.  This,  however,  not  satisfying 
her,  she  played  two  ends  against  the  middle,  and,  finding  a 
young  man  of  wealth  and  position  who  could  give  her,  in  his 
youth,  the  exuberance  and  joy  utterly  apart  from  the  character 
of  the  theatrical  manager,  she  adop^  him,  and  for  a  while 
lived  with  him.  Exhausrii^  his  money,  she  cast  lum  aside, 
always  spending  a  certain  part  of  the  time  with  the  theatrical 
manager.  The  young  man  became  crazed,  and,  at  a  mtauiant, 
tried  to  murder  all  of  them. 

From  that  time  up  to  the  opening  of  the  play,  her  career  was  a 
succession  of  brilliant  coups  in  gaining  the  confidence  and  love, 
not  to  say  the  money,  of  men  of  all  ages  and  all  walks  in  life. 
Her  fascination  was  as  undeniable  as  her  insincerity  of  purpose. 
She  had  never  made  an  honest  effort  to  be  an  honest  woman, 
although  she  imagined  herself  always  persecuted,  the  victini  of 
circumstances, — and  was  always  ready  to  excuse  any  vidous- 
ness  of  character  which  led  her  into  her  peculiar  difficulties. 
While  acknowledged  to  be  a  mistress  of  her  businea — that  of 
actii^ — from  a  purely  technical  point  of  view,  her  lad  of 
sympathy,  her  abuse  of  her  dramatic  temperament  in  her  private 
affairs,  had  been  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  sincerely 
to  impress  audiences  with  real  emotional  power,  and,  therefore, 
despite  the  influences  which  she  always  had  at  hand,  she  re- 
mained a  mediocre  artist. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  our  play,  she  has  played  a  sum- 
mer engagement  with  a  stock  company  in  Denver,  which  has 
just  ended.  She  has  met  John  M  Adison,  a  man  of  atnut  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  whose  position  is  that  of  a  dramatic  critic 
on  one  of  the  local  papers.  Lacxa  Mdxsoce,  with  her  usual 
wisdom,  started  to  fascinate  John  Madison,  but  has  found  that, 
for  once  in  her  life,  she  has  met  her  match. 

John  Madison  is  good  to  look  at,  frank,  virile,  but  a  man  of 
broad  experience,  and  not  to  be  hookwtnked.  For  the  first  time 
Laura  Musdoce  feels  that  the  shoe  is  pinching  the  other  foot. 
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and,  without  any  possible  indication  of  reciprocal  affection,  she 
has  been  slowly  [ailing  desperately,  madly,  honestly  and  decently, 
in  love  with  him.  She  has  for  the  past  two  years  been  the 
special  favourite  and  mistress  of  Willabd  BkoCETOM.  The 
underetaoding  is  one  of  pure  friendship.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
a  varied  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  women;  is  honest  in  a  general 
way,  and  perfectly  frank  about  his  amoure.  He  has  been  most 
generous  with  La(;ba  Mubdock,  and  his  dose  relations  with 
several  very  prominent  theatrical  managers  have  made  it  pos- 
dble  for  him  to  secure  her  desirable  engagements,  generally  in 
New  York.  With  all  her  past  experiences,  tragic  and  otherwise, 
Lauba  MintDOCK  has  found  nothing  equal  to  this  sudden,  this 
swiftly  increasing,  love  for  the  young  Western  man.  At  first 
she  attempted  to  deceive  him.  Her  baby  face,  her  masterful 
assumption  of  innocence  and  childlike  devotion,  made  no  im- 
pression upon  him.  He  has  let  her  know  in  no  uncertain  way 
that  he  knew  her  record  from  the  day  she  stepped  on  American 
aoai  in  San  Francisco  to  the  time  when  she  had  come  to  Denver, 
but  BtUl  he  liked  her. 

John  Madison  is  a  peculiar  type  of  the  Western  man.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  meeting  Laura,  he  had  always  been  employed 
either  in  the  mines  or  on  a  newspaper  west  of  the  Misusedppi 
River.  He  is  one  of  those  itinerant  reporters;  to-day  you  might 
find  him  in  Seattle,  to-morrow  in  Butte,  the  next  week  in  Denver, 
and  then  possibly  he  would  make  the  circuit  from  Los  Angeles  to 
'Frisco,  and  then  all  around  ^ain.  He  drinks  his  whiskey 
straight,  plays  his  faro  fairly,  and  is  not  particular  about  the 
women  with  whom  he  goes.  He  started  life  in  ttie  Western 
country  at  an  early  age.  His  natural  talents,  both  tn  literature 
and  in  general  adaptability  to  all  conditions  of  life,  weic  eariy 
exhibited,  but  his  alma  mater  was  the  bar-room,  and  tlie  faculty 
of  that  college  its  bartenders  and  gamblers  and  general  hatntuis. 

He  seldom  has  social  engagements  outside  of  certain  disrepu- 
table establiahments,  where  a  genial  personality  or  an  over- 
burdened pocketbook  gives  mtrie,  and  the  rules  of  convendoo- 
ality  have  never  even  been  whispered.  His  love  affairs,  con- 
fined  to  this  class  of  women,  have  seldom  tasted  more  than  a 
week  or  ten  days.  His  editors  know  him  as  a  brilliant  genius, 
imeqxMiaible,  unreliable,  but  at  times  inestimably  valuable. 
He  caies  litde  for  personal  appearance  beyond  a  certain  degree 
He  is  quick  on  the  trigger,  and  in  a  time  of  over- 
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heated  argument  can  go  aome  dbtatice  with  his  fists;  in  fact,  lus 
whc^  career  b  best  described  as  "happy-go-lucky." 

Me  realizes  fully  his  ability  to  do  almost  anything  fatriy  well, 
and  some  things  especially  well,  but  he  has  never  tried  to  accom- 
plish anything  beyond  the  earning  of  a  comfortable  living. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  ddlars  a  week  was  all  he  needed.  Vfith 
that  he  could  buy  hts  liquor,  treat  his  women,  scnnetimes  f^y  a 
little  faro,  sit  up  all  night  and  sleep  all  day,  and  in  general  lead 
the  life  of  good-natured  vagalmndage  which  tias  always  pleased 
bim  and  which  he  had  choaen  as  a  career. 

The  objection  of  safer  and  saner  friends  to  this  form  of  liveli- 
hood was  always  met  by  him  with  a  slap  on  the  back  and  a  bugh. 
"Don't  you  worry  about  me,  partner;  if  I'm  going  to  hell  I'm 
going  there  with  belts  on,"  was  always  his  rejoinder;  and  yet, 
when  called  upon  to  cover  some  great  big  news  story,  or  report 
some  vital  event,  he  settled  down  to  his  work  with  a  steely 
determination  and  a  grim  joy  tliat  resulted  in  work  which  classi- 
fied him  as  a  genius.  Any  great  mental  efTort  of  this  character, 
any  unusual  achievement  alor%  these  lines,  would  be  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  protracted  dettauch  that  would  upset  him 
phyucally  and  mentally  for  weeks  at  a  time,  but  he  always 
recovered  and  landed  on  his  feet,  and  with  the  same  laugh  and 
smile  again  went  at  his  work. 

If  there  have  been  opportunities  to  meet  decent  women  of 
gtxxl  social  standing,  he  has  always  thrown  them  aside  with  the 
declaration  that  they  bore  him  to  death,  and  there  never  had 
entered  into  hia  heart  a  feeling  or  idea  of  real  affection  until  he 
met  Laura.  He  fell  for  a  moment  under  the  spell  of  her  fascina- 
tion, and  then,  with  cold  logic,  he  analyzed  her,  and  found  out 
that,  while  outwardly  she  had  every  sign  of  girlhood, — ingenu- 
ousness, sweetness  of  character  and  possibility  of  affection, — 
qiiritually  and  mentally  she  was  nothing  more  than  a  moral 
wreck.  He  observed  keenly  her  efforts  to  win  him  and  her 
disappointment  at  her  failure — not  that  she  cared  so  much  for 
him  personally,  but  that  it  hurt  her  vanity  not  to  be  successful 
with  this  good-for-nothing,  good-natured  vagabond,  when  men 
of  wealth  and  position  she  made  kneel  at  her  feet.  He  observed 
her  slowly-changing  point  of  view:  how  from  a  kittenish  ii^en- 
uousness  she  became  serious,  womanly,  really  sincere.  He 
knew  that  he  had  awakened  in  her  her  first  decent  afFectioo, 
and  be  knew  that  she  was  awakening  in  him  hts  first  desire  to  do 
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thinp  and  be  big  and  worth  while.  So  together  these  two  be^an 
to  drift  toward  a  path  of  decent  dealing,  decent  ambition,  decent 
thought,  and  decent  love,  until  at  last  they  both  find  themselves, 
and  acknowledge  all  the  wickedness  of  what  had  been,  and  plan 
for  all  the  virtue  and  goodness  of  what  is  to  be.  It  is  at  thin 
point  that  our  hrst  act  begins. 

Elfis  St.  Clair  is  a  type  of  a  Tenderloin  grafter  in  New 
York,  who,  after  all,  has  been  more  unned  against  than  sinning; 
who,  having  been  imposed  upon,  deceived,  ill-treated  and  bull- 
dozed by  the  type  of  men  who  prey  on  women  in  New  York, 
has  turned  the  tables,  and  with  her  charm  and  her  beauty  bar 
gone  out  to  make  the  same  slaughter  of  the  other  sex  as  die 
suffered  with  many  of  her  sisters. 

She  is  a  woman  without  a  moral  conscience,  whose  entire  life 
is  dictated  by  a  small  mental  operation.  Comii^  to  New  York 
as  a  beautiful  gtd,  she  entered  the  chorus.  She  became  famous 
for  her  beauty.  On  every  hand  were  the  stage-door  vt^ltures 
ready  to  give  her  anything  that  a  woman's  heart  could  desire, 
from  clothes  to  horses,  carriages,  money  and  what-not;  but,  with 
a  girl-like  instinct,  she  fell  in  tove  with  a  man  connected  with 
the  company,  and,  during  all  the  time  she  might  have  profited 
and  become  a  rich  woman  by  the  attentions  of  these  outsiders, 
she  remained  true  to  her  love,  until  finally  her  fame  as  the 
beauty  of  the  dty  had  waned.  The  years  told  on  her  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  aod  there  were  others  coming,  as  young  as  she  had 
been  and  as  good  to  look  at;  and,  where  the  automobile  c^  the 
millionaire  had  once  been  waiting  for  her,  Bhe  found  that, 
through  her  faithfulness  to  her  lover,  it  was  now  there  for  aome 
one  else.  Yet  she  was  content  with  her  joys,  until  finally  the 
man  deliberately  jilted  her  and  left  her  alone. 

What  had  gone  of  her  beauty  had  been  replaced  by  a  keen 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  men,  so  she  determined  to 
give  herself  up  entirely  to  a  life  of  gain.  She  knows  just  how 
much  champagne  should  be  drunk  without  injurii^  one's 
health.  She  knows  just  what  physical  necessities  should  be 
indulged  in  to  preserve  to  the  greatest  degree  her  remaining 
beauty.  There  is  no  trick  of  the  hair-dresaer,  the  modiste,  the 
manicurist,  or  any  one  of  the  legion  of  people  who  devote  their 
time  to  aiding  the  outward  fasdnations  of  women,  which  she 
does  not  know.  She  knows  exactly  what  perfumes  to  use,  what 
Gtoclui^  to  wear,  how  she  should  live,  bow  fv  she  should  indul^ 
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in  any  dissipation;  and  all  this  she  has  determined  to  devote  to 
profit.  She  knows  that  as  an  actress  she  has  no  future;  that  the 
time  of  a  woman's  beauty  is  limited.  Conscious  that  she  has 
ah«ady  loat  the  youthful  litheness  of  figure  which  had  made 
her  BO  fascinating  in  the  past,  she  has  laid  aside  every  sentiment, 
physical  and  spiritual,  and  has  determined  to  choose  a  man  as 
ber  companion  who  has  the  bluest  bank-rotl  and  the  most  liberal 
nature.  His  age,  his  station  in  life,  the  fact  whether  she  likes 
or  dislikes  him,  do  not  enter  into  this  scheme  at  alL  She 
figures  that  she  has  been  made  a  fool  of  by  men,  and  that  there 
is  only  one  revenge, — 'the  accumulation  of  a  fortune  to  make 
her  independent  of  them  once  and  for  all.  There  are,  of  course, 
certain  likes  and  dislikes  that  she  enjoys,  and  in  a  way  she 
indulges  them.  There  are  men  whose  company  she  cares  for, 
but  their  associatkia  is  practically  sexless  aind  has  come  down 
to  a  point  of  mere  good  Idlowship. 

WiLLAKD  BaoCKTON,  a  New  York  broker,  is  an  honest  sen- 
eualist,  and  when  one  says  an  honest  sensualist,  the  meaning  is — 
a  man  who  has  none  of  the  cad  in  his  character,  who  takes 
advantage  of  no  one,  and  who  allows  no  one  to  take  advantage 
of  him.  He  honestly  detests  any  man  who  takes  advantage  of 
a  pure  woman.  He  detests  any  man  who  deceives  a  woman. 
He  brieves  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  go  through  life,  and 
that  is  to  be  frank  with  those  with  whom  one  deals.  He  is  a 
master-hand  in  stock  manipulation,  and  in  the  questionable 
practises  of  Wall  Street  he  has  realized  that  he  has  to  play  his 
cunning-and  craft  against  the  cunning  and  craft  of  others.  He 
is  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  this  mode  of  living,  but  he  thinks 
it  is  the  only  method  by  which  he  can  succeed  in  life.  He 
measures  success  by  the  accumulation  of  money,  but  he  con- 
sders  his  business  career  as  a  thing  apart  from  his  private 
existence. 

He  does  not  associate,  to  any  great  extent,  with  what  is  known 
as  "sodety."  He  keeps  in  touch  with  it  umply  to  maintain  his 
bnsinesB  portion.  There  is  always  an  inter-reladonahip  among 
the  rich  in  business  and  private  life,  and  he  givea  such  enter- 
tainments as  are  necessary  to  the  members  of  New  York's 
exclusive  set,  dmply  to  make  certain  his  relative  poaitioa  with 
other  successful  Wall  Street  men. 

As  far  as  women  are  conoemed,  the  particular  type  of  actresa, 
WCh  as  Imira  MyKpogs  and  Elfie  St.  Clair,  appaia  ^ 
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him.  He  likes  tlidr  good  fetlowBhip.  He  loves  to  be  with  a 
gay  party  at  night  in  a  caf^  He  litres  the  rather  looseness  of 
Itvii^  which  does  not  quite  reach  the  disreputi^le.  Behind  all 
this,  however,  is  a  certain  high  aenae  of  honour.  He  detests 
and  desiMses  the  average  stage-door  Johnny,  and  he  loathes  the 
type  of  man  who  seeks  to  take  young  girls  out  of  theatrical 
companies  for  thur  ruin. 

His  women  friends  are  as  wise  as  himself.  When  they  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  him  there  ts  no  deception.  In  the  first 
place  be  wants  to  like  them;  in  the  second  place  he  wants  them 
to  like  him;  and  finally,  he  wants  to  fix  the  amount  of  their 
living  expenses  at  a  definite  figure,  and  have  them  stand  by  it. 
He  vrants  them  to  understand  that  he  reserves  the  right,  at  any 
time,  to  withdraw  his  support,  or  transfer  it  to  some  other 
woman,  and  he  gives  them  the  sante  privil^e. 

He  ia  always  ready  to  help  anyone  who  is  unfortunate,  and 
he  has  always  hoped  that  some  of  these  girls  whom  he  knew 
would  finally  come  across  the  right  man,  marry  and  settle  down; 
but  he  insists  that  such  an  arrangement  can  be  possible  only  by 
the  honest  admission  on  the  woman's  part  of  what  she  has  done 
and  been,  and  by  the  thorough  understanding  of  all  these  things 
by  the  man  involved.  He  is  gruff  in  his  manner,  determined  in 
his  purposes,  honest  in  his  point  of  view.  He  is  a  brute,  almost 
a  sav^e,  but  he  is  a  thoroughly  good  brute  and  a  pretty  decent 
savage. 

At  the  time  of  the  openii^  of  this  play,  he  and  Lausa  Mns- 
DOCK  have  been  friends  for  two  years.  He  knows  exactly  what 
she  is  and  what  she  has  been,  and  their  relations  are  those  of 
pals.  She  has  finished  her  season  in  Denver,  and  he  has  come 
out  there  to  accompany  her  home.  He  has  always  tdd  her, 
whenever  she  felt  it  inconsstent  with  her  happiness  to  continue 
her  relations  with  him,  it  is  her  privilege  to  quit,  and  he  has 
reserved  the  same  rondidon. 

Jof  Weston,  between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age,  is  the 
type  of  the  semi-broken-down  showman.  In  the  evcJution  of 
the  theatrical  bunness  in  America,  the  old  circus  and  minstrel 
men  have  gradually  been  pushed  aside,  while  youi^er  men, 
with  more  advanced  methods,  have  taken  their  place.  The 
character  is  best  realized  by  the  way  it  is  drawn  in  the  play. 

Ammib.  The  only  particular  attention  that  should  be  called 
to  th«  character  of  the  n^ress,  Anmib,  who  is  the  servtut  o( 
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Lausa,  is  the  fact  that  she  must  not  in  any  way  repraaent  the 
traditional  smifii^  coloured  girl  or  "mammy"  of  the  South. 
She  is  the  cunning,  crafty,  heartless,  suHy,  sullen  Northern 
n^ms,  who,  to  the  number  of  thousands,  are  servants  of  women 
of  easy  morals,  and  who  infest  a  district  of  New  York  in  which 
white  and  black  people  of  the  lower  classes  mingle  Indiscrim- 
inately,  and  whkh  is  one  of  the  most  criminal  sections  of  the  dty. 
The  actrass  who  plays  this  part  must  keep  in  mind  its  innate  and 
teutaltf  ' 
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SYNOPSIS. 

Act  I.  Mrs.  Williams'  Ranch  House  or  Country  Home, 
perched  on  the  side  of  Ute  Pass,  near  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

TiUB.   Late  in  an  August  afternoon. 

Act  II.  Laura  Murdock's  furnished  Room,  second  story 
back.  New  York. 

This.   Six  months  later. 

Act  in.  Laura  Murdocb's  Apartments  in  an  expensive  Hotel. 

This.  Two  months  later.    In  the  morning. 

Act  IV.   Laura  Murdock's  Apartments.     Thesameas  Act  III. 

TtUB.   The  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
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THE  EASIEST  WAY 

ACT  I. 

ScBML  The  xane  is  tiiat  of  the  summer  country  ranch  house  of 
MbS.  Wouahs,  a  friend  of  Laura  Muksock's,  and  a  prom- 
inent society  woman  of  Detteer,  perched  on  the  side  of  Vie  Pass, 
near  Colorado  Sprines.  The  house  is  one  of  unusual  preten- 
tiousness, and,  to  a  person  not  conversant  with  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  this  part  of  Colorado,  the  idea  might  be  Ikat  such  magn^ 
cence  could  not  obtain  in  such  a  locality.  At  the  left  of  stage  the 
house  rises  in  the  form  of  a  turret,  built  of  rough  stone  of  a  brown 
hue,  two  stories  high,  and  projecting  a  quarter  of  the  way  out  on 
the  stage.  The  door  leads  to  a  smaU  eiiipticai  terrace  built  qf 
stone,  with  heavy  benches  of  Creek  design,  strewn  cushions,  while 
ooer  the  top  of  one  part  of  this  terrace  is  suspended  a  canopy  made 
from  a  Navajo  blanket.  The  terrace  is  supposed  to  extend  almost 
to  the  ri^  ^  stage,  and  here  it  stops.  The  stage  must  be  cut  here 
so  that  the  entrance  of  John  can  give  the  illusion  that  he  is  coming 
up  a  steep  declivity  or  a  long  flight  of  stairs.  There  are  chairs 
at  right  and  left,  and  a  small  table  at  left.  There  are  trailing 
vines  around  Ae  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  and  the  whole  setting 
must  convey  the  idea  of  quiet  wealth.  Vp  stage  is  supposed  to  be 
the  part  of  the  terrace  overlooking  the  cation,  a  sheer  drop  of  two 
thousand  feet,  while  over  in  the  distance,  as  if  across  the  caHon, 
one  can  see  the  rolling  foot-hiUs  and  lofty  peaks  of  the  Rockies, 
with  Pike's  Peak  in  the  distance,  snow-capped  and  colossal.  It 
is  late  in  the  afternoon,  and,  as  the  scene  progresses,  the  quick 
twilight  of  a  cation,  beautiful  in  its  Unls  of  purple  and  amber, 
becomes  later  pilch  black,  and  Ike  curtain  goes  down  on  an 
absolutely  black  stage.  The  cyclorama,  or  semi-cydorama,  must 
gue  the  perspective  of  greater  distances,  and  he  so  painted  thai 
the  various  tints  of  twilight  may  be  shown. 

At  Risb.  Ladka  Mokdock  is  seen  leaning  a  bit  over  the  balus- 
trade qf  the  porch  and  shielding  her  eyes  with  her  hand  from  the 
late  afternoon  sun,  as  she  seemin^y  looks  up  the  Pass  to  the  l^l, 
at  if  expecting  the  approach  of  someone.    Her  g/ma  is  simple. 
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girHsh  and  attractitie,  and  made  of  summery,  filmy  stuff.    Her 

hair  is  done  up  in  the  simplest  fashion,  with  a  part  in  the  centre, 

and  there  is  abotti  her  every  indication  of  an  effort  to  assume  that 

girhshness  of  demeanour  which  has  been  her  peaUst  assa  through 

life.    WnXAKD  Broceton  enters;  he  is  a  man  six  feet  or  more 

in  height,  stocky  in  build,  clean-shaven  and  immaculately  dressed. 

He  is  smoking  a  cigar,  and  upon  entering  lakes  one  step  forward 

and  looks  over  toward  Lauka  in  a  semi-meditative  manner. 

Wnx.  Blue? 

Laura.  No. 

Will.  What's  up? 

Ladka.  Nothii^. 

WiU«  A  little  preoccupied. 

Laura.  Perhaps. 

Will,  What's  up  that  way? 

Laura.  Which  way? 

WiU>  The  way  you  are  looking. 

Laura.  The  road  from  Manitou  Springs.  They  call  it  the 
trail  out  here. 

Will.  I  know  that.  You  know  I've  done  a  lot  of  buNoess 
west  of  the  Missouri. 

Laura.   [With  a  half-si^.]     No,  I  didn't  know  it. 

Will.  Oh,  yes;  south  of  here  in  the  San  Juan  country.  Spent 
«  couple  of  years  there  once. 

Laura.  [Slill  without  turning.]   That's  interesting. 

Will.  It  was  then.  I  made  some  money  there.  It's  always 
interesting  when  you  make  money.    Still — 

Laura.  [StUt  leaning  in  an  t^sent-minded  altitude.]  Still 
what? 

Wnx.  Can't  make  out  why  you  have  your  eyes  glued  on  that 
road.    Someone  coming? 

Laura.   Yes. 

Will.  One  of  Mrs.  Williams'  friends,  eh?  [Will  crosses,  and 
sUson  seaL 

Laura.  Yes. 

Will.  Yours  too? 

Laura.  Yes. 

Will.  Man? 

Laura.  Yes,  a  real  man. 

Will.  [Catches  the  sipUficmue  of  Ms  speech.  He  car^esdj 
throws  tiie  dgpr  over  the  baluslrade.    He  comes  dawn  amd  teems  on 
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chair  witk  his  back  loLKatA.  She  has  not  moved  more  thorn  to  place 
her  left  hand  on  a  iMshitmatid  lean  her  head  raikermearily  against  il, 
iookingsteat^asUyuplhePass.]  Analmaii.  By  that  >wi  mean — 

Lauka.  Just  that — a  real  man. 

Will.  Any  difference  from  the  many  you  have  known? 

Lauka.   Yes,  from  all  I  have  known. 

Will.  So  that  is  why  you  didn't  come  into  Draiver  to  meet 
me  to^y,  but  left  word  ftn-  me  to  ccune  out  here? 

Laura.  Yes. 

Will.  I  thought  that  I  was  pretty  decent  to  take  a  duBty 
ride  half-way  across  the  continent  in  order  to  keep  you  company 
on  your  way  back  to  New  York,  and  welcome  you  to  our  home; 
but  maybe  I  had  the  wrong  idea. 

Lausa.  Yes,  I  think  you  had  the  wrai^  idea. 

Wnx.   In  love,  eh? 

Lausa.   Yes,  just  that, — in  kwe. 

Will.   A  new  sensation. 

Laora.    No;  the  firat  conviction. 

Will.  You  have  had  that  idea  before.  Every  woman's  love 
is  the  real  one  when  it  comes.  [Crosses  up  to  Lausa.)  Do  you 
make  a  distinction  in  this  case,  young  lady? 

Lauka.  Yes. 

Will.  For  instance,  what? 

Lausa.  This  man  is  poor — absolutely  broke.  He  hasn't  even 
got  a  [Crosses  to  armchair,  leans  over  and  draws  with  parasol  on 
pound.]  good  job.  You  know.  Will,  all  the  rest,  including  your- 
self, generally  had  some  material  inducement. 

Will.  What's  his  business?  [Crosses  lo  laile  and  sits  took- 
ing  at  magamne. 

Lausa.  He's  a  newspaper  man. 

Will.   H'm-m.    Romance? 

Lausa.  Yes,  if  ymi  want  to  call  it  that,-HT»nance. 

Will.    Ek)  I  know  him? 

Laura.  How  could  you?    You  only  came  from  New  Yoric 
to-day,  and  he  has  never  been  there. 
He  regards  her  with  a  rather  amused,  induigent,  almost  paternal 

expression,  in  contrast  to  his  big,  bluff,  physical  personality,  with 

kit  iron-gray  hair  and  his  bulldog  expression.      Lausa  looks 

more  girlish  than  ever.    This  is  imperoHte  in  order  lo  thorou^y 

understand  the  character. 

Wiu.  HowoidiBlie? 
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Lauea.  Twenty-seven.    You're  forty-five. 

Wnx.  No,  for^-sut. 

Lauxa.  Shall  I  tdl  you  about  him?    Huh? 

[Crosses  to  Will,  pladni  parasol  tm  seaL 

Wni..  That  depends. 

Laura.  On  what? 

Will.  YMireelf. 

Laura.   In  what  way? 

Wnx.  If  it  will  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  plans  I  have 
made  for  you  and  for  me. 

Laura.  And  have  you  made  any  particular  plans  tor  me  that 
have  anythii^  particularly  to  do  with  you? 

Will.  Yes,  I  have  given  up  the  lea^e  of  our  apartment  on 
West  End  Avenue,  and  I've  got  a  house  on  Riveraide  Drive, 
Everything  will  be  quiet  and  decent,  and  it'll  be  more  comfort- 
able for  you.  There's  a  stable  near  by,  and  your  horses  and  car 
can  be  kept  over  there.  You'll  be  your  own  mistress,  and 
besides  I've  fixed  you  up  for  a  new  part. 

Laura.  A  new  part!    What  kind  of  a  part? 

Will.  One  (d  Charlie  Burgess's  shows,  translated  from  some 
French  fellow.  It's  been  running  over  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna,  and  all  those  places,  for  a  year  or  more,  and  appears  to 
be  an  awful  hit.  It's  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money.  I  bdd  Charlie 
be  could  put  me  down  for  a  half  interest,  and  I'd  give  all  the 
money  providit^  you  got  an  important  rOle.  Great  part,  I'm 
ttdd.  Kind  of  a  cross  between  a  musical  comedy  and  an  opera. 
Looks  as  if  it  might  stay  in  New  York  all  season.  So  tiiafs 
the  change  of  (dan.    How  does  it  striks  you? 

[Laura  crosses  to  door,  meditating;  pauses  in  thougfU. 

Laura.  I  don't  know. 

Wnx.   Feel  like  quitting?  [Tunu  U>  ktr, 

Laura.    I  can't  tell. 

Will.  It's  the  newspaper  man,  eh? 

LAtiRA.  That  would  be  the  only  reason. 

Will.  You've  been  on  the  square  with  me  this  summer, 
haven't  you?  [Cresses  to  table. 

Lauka.  [Tvms,  looks  at  Will.]  What  do  you  mean  by  "on 
the  square?" 

Wax.  Don'tevade.  Tbere'sonlyonemeaningwhenlsaythat, 
and  you  know  it.  I'm  pretty  liberal.  But  you  understand  where 
I  draw  the  line.    You've  not  jumped  that,  have  you,  Laura? 
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Lausa.  No,  this  has  been  such  a  wonderful  summer,  such  a 
wonderfully  different  summer.    Can  you  understand  what  I 
mean  by  that  when  I  say  "wonderfully  different  summer?" 
[Crossing  to  Will. 

Will.  Well,  he's  twenty-seven  and  broke,  and  you're  twenty- 
five  and  pretty;  and  he  evidently,  being  a  newspaper  man,  has 
that  peculiar  gift  of  gab  that  we  call  romantic  expression.  So  I 
guess  I'm  not  blind,  and  you  both  think  you've  fallen  in  love. 
That  it? 

Lavba.  Yes,  I  think  that's  about  it;  only  I  don't  agree  to  the 
"gift  of  gab"  and  the  "romantic"  end  of  it.  {Crosses  to  table\ 
He's  a  man  and  I'm  a  woman,  and  we  both  have  had  our  experi- 
ences. I  don't  think,  Will,  that  there  can  be  much  of  that 
element  of  what  some  folks  call  hallucination. 

[SUs  on  chair;  takes  candy-box  on  lap;  selects  candy. 

Wiu~  Then  the  River^de  Drive  proposition  and  Burgess's 
show  is  off,  eh? 

Lauka.  1  didn't  say  that. 

Will.  And  if  you  go  back  on  the  Overiand  Limited  day  after 
b>-mom>w,  you'd  just  as  soon  I'd  go  to-morrow  or  wait  until 
the  day  after  you  leave?  [Lauba  places  candy-box  back  on 
labU. 

Lausa.   I  didn't  say  that,  either. 

Will.  What's  the  game? 

Lauka.  I  can't  tell  you  now. 

Will.  Waiting  for  him  to  come?       {Crosses,  sits  on  seat. 

Laura.   Exactly. 

Will.  Think  he  is  g<nng  to  make  a  proposition,  eh?   - 

Lauka.  I  know  he  is. 

Will.   Marriage? 

Laura.   PossiUy. 

Will.  You've  tried  that  once,  and  taken  the  wrong  end. 
Are  you  going  to  play  the  same  game  ^ain? 

Laura.  Yes,  but  with  a  different  card. 

{Picks  up  magfuane  off  table. 

Wnx.  What's  his  name? 

Laura.  Madison — John  Madison, 

{Skndy  turning  pages  of  maffmne. 

Wax.  And  his  job? 

Laura.  Reporter. 

Wiu:»  What  are  ymi  going  to  live  on, — the  extra  editions? 
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Lauka.  No,  we're  youi^,  there's  plenty  of  time.  I  can  work 
in  the  meantime,  and  bo  can  he;  and  then  with  his  ability  and 
my  ability  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  a  year  or  two  when  things 
will  shape  themselves  to  make  it  possible. 

Will-  Sounds  well — a  year  off. 

Lauba.  If  I  thought  you  were  going  to  malce  fun  of  me,  Will, 
I  shouldn't  have  talked  to  you. 

[Tkrouis  dffum  magasine,  crosses  to  door  of  house. 

Will.  [Crossing  down  in  front  of  table.]  I  don't  want  to  make 
fun  of  you,  but  you  must  realize  that  after  two  years  it  isn't  an 
easy  thing  to  be  dumped  with  so  little  ceremony.  Maybe  you 
have  never  given  me  any  credit  for  possessing  the  sl^htest 
feeUng,  but  even  I  can  receive  shocks  from  other  sources  than  a 
break  in  the  market 

Lauba.  [Crosses  to  Will.]  It  isn't  easy  for  ine  to  do  this. 
You've  been  awfully  kind,  awfully  considerate,  but  when  I  went 
to  you  it  was  just  with  the  understanding  that  we  were  to  be 
pab.  You  reserved  the  right  then  to  quit  me  whenever  you 
felt  like  it,  and  you  gave  me  the  same  privilege.  Now,  if  some 
girl  came  along  who  really  captivated  you  in  the  r^ht  way,  and 
you  wanted  to  marry,  it  would  hurt  me  a  little, — maybe  a  lot, — 
but  I  should  never  foi^t  that  agreement  we  made,  a  sort  of  two 
weeks'  notice  clause,  like  people  have  in  contracts. 

Will.  [Is  evidently  very  muck  moved.  Walks  up  slaie  to 
right  end  of  seat,  looks  over  the  cafion.  Laura  looks  after  kim. 
Will  has  his  back  to  the  audience.  Long  pause.]  I'm  not  hedg- 
ing, Laura.  If  that's  the  way  you  want  it  to  be,  I'll  stand  by 
just  exactly  what  I  said  [Turns  to  Laura,],  but  I'm  fond  of  you, 
a  damn  sight  fonder  than  I  thought  I  was,  now  that  I  find  you 
slipping  awayi  but  if  this  young  fellow  is  on  the  square  [Lauba 
crosses  to  Will,  taking  his  right  hand.]  and  he  has  youth  and 
ability,  and  you've  been  on  the  square  with  him,  why,  all  right. 
Your  life  hasn't  had  much  in  it  to  help  you  get  a  diploma  from 
any  celestial  college,  and  if  you  can  start  out  now  and  be  a  good 
girl,  have  a  good  husband,  and  maybe  some  day  good  children 
{Lauka  JtiAj.],  why,  I'm  not  going  to  stand  in  the  way.  Only 
I  don't  want  you  to  make  any  of  those  mistakes  that  you  made 
befme. 

Lauka.  I  know,  but  somehow  I  feel  that  this  tune  the  real 
thing  has  come,  and  with  It  the  real  man.  I  can't  tell  you,  V^U, 
bow  much  different  it  is,  but  everything  I  felt  before  seems  so 
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sort  of  earthly — and  somehow  this  love  that  I  have  for  this  man 
is  BO  different.  It's  made  me  want  to  be  truthful  and  ainocre  and 
humble  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  The  only  other  thing  I  ever 
had  that  I  cared  the  least  bit  about,  now  that  I  look  back,  was 
your  friendship.   We  have  been  good  pals,  haven't  we? 

[Puts  arms  about  Will. 

Will.  Yes,  it's  been  a  mighty  good  two  years  for  me.  I  was 
always  proud  to  take  you  around,  because  1  think  you  one  of 
the  prettiest  things  in  New  York  [Lauka  crosses  arid  girlisUy 
jumps  into  arwchair.l,  and  that  helps  some,  and  you're  always 
jolly,  and  you  never  complained.'  You  always  spent  a  lot  of 
money,  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  you  spend  it;  and  then  you 
never  diended  me.  Most  women  offend  men  by  coming  around 
lookiDg  untidy  and  sort  of  unkempt,  but  somehow  you  always 
knew  the  value  of  your  beauty,  and  you  always  drraaed  up.  I 
always  thought  that  maybe  some  day  the  fellow  would  come 
along,  grab  you,  and  make  you  happy  in  a  nice  way,  but  1 
thought  that  he'd  have  to  have  a  lot  of  money.  You  know 
you've  lived  a  rather  extravagant  life  for  five  years,  Laura.  It 
won't  be  an  easy  job  to  come  down  to  caees  and  suffer  for  the 
little  dainty  necessities  you've  been  used  to. 

Laura.  I've  thought  all  about  that,  and  I  think  1  understand. 
\PtKing  audience;  leaning  elbows  on  lap. 

Will.  You  know  if  you  were  working  without  anybody's 
help,  Laura,  you  might  have  a  hard  time  getting  a  poMtion.  As 
an  actress  you're  only  fair. 

Laura.  You  needn't  remind  me  of  that.  That  part  of  my 
life  is  my  own.  [Crosses  up  to  seat.]  I  don't  want  you  to  start 
now  and  make  it  harder  for  me  to  do  the  right  thing.  It  isn't 
fair;  it  isn't  square;  and  it  isn't  right.  You've  got  to  let  me  go 
my  own  way.  [Crosses  to  Will;  puis  right  hand  on  his  shoulder.] 
I'm  sorry  to  leave  you,  in  a  way,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  if 
I  go  with  John  it  changes  the  speUing  of  the  word  comradeship 
into  love,  and  mistress  into  wife.  Now  please  don't  talk  any 
more.  [Crosses  to  post;  takes  scarf  off  chair. 

Will.  Just  a  word.    Is  it  settled? 

Laura.  [Impatienily.\  I  said  I  didn't  know.  1  would  know 
to-day — that's  what  I'm  waiting  for.  Oh,  I  don't  see  why  he 
doesn't  come.  [Will  lurtu  up  to  seal  looking  over  Pass. 

Will.  [Pointing  up  the  Pass.]  Is  that  the  fellow  comii^;  up 
here? 
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Laura.  \QuidUy  nmnii^  toward  the  bal%istrade  of  seat,  sayii^ 

asskeeoej:]    Where?  [KnetU  <m  seat. 

Will.   [Poijiting.]    Up  the  road  there.    On  that  yellow  hoTEC 
Lauka.  [Loohtni.]   Yes,  that's  John.    [She  waves  her  handker- 
chief, and  putting  one  hand  to  her  raouih  criesi\   Hello  1 
John.    [Of  staff  with  the  effect  as  if  he  was  on  the  road  winding 

Up  toward  the  house.]    Hello  yourielf ! 

Lausa.   [Same  effect.]    Hurry  up,  you're  late. 

John.   [Same  effea,  a  lillle  louder.]    Better  late  than  never. 

LAtJilA.   [Same  effect.]    Hurry  up. 

John.  [Liltk  louder.]    Not  with  this  horse. 

Lauba.  [To  Will,  with  eiUkustasHc  expression.]    Now,  Will, 

does  he  look  like  a  yellow  reporter? 
Will.   [With  a  sort  of  sad  smile.]    He  u  a  good-looking  chap. 
Lauka.   [Looking  down  again  at  John.]    Oh,  he's  just  simply 

more  than  that.    [Turns  quickly  to  Will.}    Where's  Mrs.  Witt- 

iams? 
Wnx.   [Motioning  with  thumb  toward  left  side  of  ranch  house.] 

Inude,  I  guess,  up  to  her  neck  in  bridge. 
Lauka.  [Goes  hurriedly  aver  to  door.]    Mrs.  Wlliama!    Oh, 

Mrs.  Williams! 
Mrs.  WiLUAHS.   [Heard  off  stage.]   What  is  it,  my  dear? 
Laura.  Mr.  Madisoa  is  cominK  up  the  path. 
Mrs.  Wiluams.  [Off  stagf.]    That's  good. 
Laura.  Sha'n't  you  come  and  aee  him? 
Mrs.  Williams.   [Same.]    Lord,  no!     I'm  six  dollars  and 

twenty  cents  out  now,  and  up  against  an  awful  streak  of  luck. 
Laura.  Shall  1  give  him  some  tea? 
Mrs.  Williams.  [Same.]   Yes,  do,  deiu';  and  tdl  him  to  croa 

Ub  fingers  when  he  thinks  of  me. 

In  the  meantime  Will  has  leaned  over  the  balustrade,  eoidontty 
surveying  the  young  man,  who  is  supposed  to  be  coming  up  Iho 
path,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Underneath  his  stolid,  busi- 
nesslike demeanour  of  squareness,  there  is  undoubtedly  within 
his  heart  a  very  great  affection  for  Laura.  He  realius  that  dur- 
ing her  whole  career  he  has  been  the  only  one  who  has  influenced 
her  absolutely.  Since  the  time  they  lived  together,  he  has  always 
dominated,  and  he  has  aiaays  erideavoured  to  lead  her  along  a 
path  that  meant  the  better  things  of  o  Bohemian  exigence.  His 
coming  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Denver  to  accompany 
Laura  home  was  simply  another  example  of  his  keen  interest  tft 
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He  woman,  and  he  svddeiUy  finds  that  she  has  drifted  away  from 
him  in  a  manner  to  which  he  could  not  in  the  least  object,  and 
that  she  had  been  absolutely  fair  and  square  in  her  agreement  with 
him.  Will  is  a  man  who,  while  rough  and  rugged  in  many  ways, 
possesses  many  of  the  finer  instincts  of  refinement,  latent  though 
they  may  be,  and  his  meeting  with  John  ouglit,  Iher^ore,  to  show 
much  significance,  because  on  his  impressions  of  the  young  man 
depend  the  entire  justification  of  his  attitude  in  the  play. 

Latjsa.  [Turning  toward  Will  and  going  to  him,  slipping  her 
hand  involuntarily  through  his  arm,  and  looking  eagerly  witit  him 
oner  the  balustrade  in  almost  girlish  etUhusiasm.]    Do  you  like  him? 

Will.   [Smiling.]     I  don't  know  him. 

Ladka.  Well,  do  you  think  you'll  like  him? 

Will.  Well,  I  hope  I'll  like  him. 

Lausa.  Well,  if  you  hope  you'll  like  him  you  ought  to  think 
you  like  him.  He'll  turn  the  corner  of  that  rock  in  just  a  minute 
and  then  you  can  see  him.    Do  you  want  to  see  him? 

Will.  [Almost  amused  at  her  girlish  manner.]  Why,  yes — 
do  you? 

Laura.  Do  I?  Why,  I  haven't  seen  him  since  laat  night! 
There  be  is.    [Waves  her  hand.]    Hello,  John! 

[Gets  candy-box,  throws  pieces  of  candy  at  JOHH. 

John.  [His  voice  very  close  now.]  Hello,  girlie!  How's  every- 
thing? 

Laura.  Fine!    Do  hurry. 

John.  Juat  loake  this  horse  for  a  minute.  Hurry  is  not  in  his 
dictionary. 

Lausa.  I'm  coming  down  to  meet  you. 

John.  All— right. 

Lauka.  [Turns  quickly  to  Will.]  You  don't  care.  You'll 
wait,  won't  you? 

Wiu_  Surely. 
IJiXiiA  hurriedly  exits.   Wnx  goes  down  centre  of  Ae  stage.    After 

a  short  interval  Lauka  comes  in,  more  tike  a  sixteen-year-old 

girl  than  anything  else,  pulling  John  after  her.    He  is  a  tall, 

findy  built  type  of  Western  manhood,  a  frank  face,  a  quick, 

nervous  energy,  a  miiid  that  works  like  lightning,  a  prepossessing 

smile,  and  a  personality  that  is  wholly  captivating.    His  clothes 

are  a  bit  dusty  from  the  ride,  but  are  not  in  the  least  pretentious, 

and  his  leggins  are  of  canvas  and  spurs  of  brass,  such  as  are  used 
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in  Iht  Army.  His  kat  is  off,  and  he  is  pviled  onto  Die  stage,  more 
Uke  a  peat  big  boy  Ikan  a  man.   His  hair  isabit  tumbled,  and ht 
shows  every  indication  oj  having  had  a  rather  Umg  and  hard  ride. 
Laura.   Hello,  John ! 
JoHK.  Hello,  gillie! 
Then  she  suddenly  recovers  herself  and  realizes  the  position  she  is 
in.     Both  men  measure  each  other  for  a  moment  in  sUence, 
neither  flinching  the  least  bit.    The  smite  has  faded  from  John's 
face,  and  the  mouth  droops  into  an  expression  affirm  determina- 
tion.   Laura  for  a  moment  loses  her  ingenuousness.    She  is  the 
least  bit  frightened  at  finally  facing  the  two  men  face  to  faee, 
and  in  a  voice  that  tretnides  slightly  from  apprehension: 
Lauka.   Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!    Mr,  Madison,  this  Is  Mr, 
Brockton,  a  friend  ,of  mine  from  New  York.     You've  often 
heard  me  speak  of  him;  he  came  out  here  to  keep  me  company 
when  I  go  home. 

John.  [Comes  fonoard,  extends  a  hand,  looking  Wnx  right  in 
the  eye.\    I  am  very  glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Brockton, 
Will.    Thank  you. 

John.  I've  beard  a  great  deal  about  you  and  your  kindness 
to  Miss  Murdock.  Anything  that  you  have  done  for  her  in  a 
spirit  of  friendliness  I  am  sure  ail  her  friends  must  deeply  appre- 
date,  and  I  count  myself  in  as  one. 

Will.  \In  an  easy  manner  that  rather  disarms  the  antagonistic 
attitude  of  John.]  Then  we  have  a  good  deal  in  common,  Mr. 
Madison,  for  I  also  count  Miss  Murdock  a  friend,  and  when  two 
friends  of  a  friend  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  I  dare  say  that's 
a  pretty  good  foundation  tor  them  to  become  friends  too. 

John.  Possibly.  Whatever  my  opinion  may  have  been  of 
you,  Mr.  Brockton,  before  you  arrived,  now  I  have  seen  you— 
and  I'm  a  man  who  forms  his  conclusions  right  off  the  bat — 
I  don't  mind  tellii^  you  that  you've  i^reeably  surprised  me. 
That's  just  a  first  impression,  Init  they  run  kind  o'  strong  with 
me. 

Will.  Well,  young  man,  I  size  up  a  fellow  in  pretty  short 
order,  and  all  things  being  equal,  1  think  you'll  do. 
Lauka.   [Radiantly.]    Shall  I  get  the  tea? 
John.  Tea! 

Lauxa.  Yea,  tea.  You  know  it  must  be  tea — nothing  stronger. 
[Crosses  to  door. 
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John.  [Lookini  at  Wui.  rather  comicaUy.]  How  stroi^  are 
you  for  that  tea,  Mr.  Brockton? 

Will.   I'll  pass;  it's  your  deal,  Mr.  Madison. 

John.   Mine!   No,  deal  me  out  this  hand. 

Laura.  I  don't  think  you're  at  all  pleasant,  but  I'll  tell  you 
one  thing — it's  tea  this  deal  or  no  game. 

[Crosses  up  stage  to  seat,  picks  up  maganne,  turns  pages. 

Wax.  No  game  then  [Crosses  to  door.],  and  I'm  going  to  help 
Mrs.  Williama;  maybe  die's  lost  nearly  seven  dollan  by  thfe 
time,  and  I'm  an  awful  dub  when  it  comes  to  bridge.        [Exit. 

Laura.  {Tossing  magasine  on  to  seat,  crosses  quickly  to  John, 
throws  her  arms  around  his  neck  in  the  most  loving  manner.]  John! 
As  the  Act  progresses  the  shadows  cross  the  Pass,  and  golden  light 

streams  across  the  tower  hills  and  tops  the  snow-clad  peaks.    It 

becomes  darker  and  darker,  the  lights  fade  to  beautiful  opalescent 

hues,  until,  when  the  curtain  falls  on  the  act,  with  John  and  Will 

on  the  scene,  it  is  pitch  dark,  a  faint  glow  coming  out  of  the  door. 

Nothing  else  can  be  seen  but  the  glow  of  the  ash  on  the  end  of  each 

man's  cigar  as  he  puffs  it  in  silent  meditation  on  their  conversa- 
tion. 

John.  Well,  dear? 

Laura.  Are  you  going  to  be  croea  with  me? 

JOTN.  Why? 

Laura.   Because  he  came? 

John.  Brockton? 

Laura.   Yes. 

John.   You  didn't  Icnow,  did  you? 

Laura.  Yes,  I  did. 

John.  That  he  was  OHning? 

Laura.  He  wired  me  when  he  reached  Kansas  City. 

John.   Does  he  know? 

Laura.  About  us? 

JoBK.  Yes. 

Laura.  I've  told  him. 

JOBH.   When? 

Laura.  To-day. 

John.  Here? 

LAtnu.  Yes. 

John.  With  what  result? 

Laura.  I  think  it  hurt  him. 
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John.  NatunUly. 

Lauba.   More  than  I  had  any  idea  it  would. 

John.   I'm  sorry.  [Sits  in  armchair. 

Laura.  He  cautioned  me  to  be  very  careful  and  to  be  sure  I 
knew  my  way. 

John.  That  was  right. 
Ladra  gels  a  cushion  in  each  hand  off  seal;  crosses  down  la  l^t  of 

armchair,  throws  one  cushion  on  ground,  Ihen  the  other  on  lop  of 

il,  and  kneels  beside  his  chair.    Piano  in  house  playing  a  Chopin 

Nocturne. 

Laura.  John. 

John.  Yes. 

Laura.   We've  been  very  happy  all  summer. 

John.   Very. 

LAtntA.  [Rises,  sits  on  left  arm  of  chair,  her  arm  over  back.] 
And  this  thing  has  gradually  been  growing  on  us? 

John.  That's  true. 

Laura.  I  didn't  think  that,  when  I  came  out  here  to  E)enver 
to  jJay  in  a  little  stock  company,  it  was  going  to  bring  me  all 
this  happiness,  but  it  has,  hasn't  it? 

John.  Yes. 

Laura.  [Chatiging  her  potition,  sits  on  his  Jap,  arms  around 
his  neck.]  And  now  the  season's  over  and  there  is  nothing  to 
keep  me  in  Colorado,  and  I've  got  to  go  back  to  New  York  to  irork. 

John.  I  know;  I've  been  awake  all  night  thitiking  about  it. 

Lauka.  WeU? 

John.  Well? 

Laura.  What  are  we  going  to  do? 

Jobn.  Why,  you've  got  to  go,  I  suppose. 

Laura.   Is  it  good-bye? 

John,   For  a  while,  I  suppose — it's  good-bye. 

Laura.   What  do  you  mean  by  a  while? 

[Laura  turns  John's  face  to  her,  looks  at  kim  searching. 

John.  Until  [Piano  piays  crescendo,  then  softens  dawn.\    I  get 
money  enough  together,  and  am  making  enough  to  support  you, 
then  come  and  take  you  out  of  the  show  business  and  make  you 
Mrs.  MadisoTL 
Laura  tightens  her  arm  around  his  neck,  her  cheek  goes  dose  to 

his  own,  and  all  the  wealth  of  affection  the  woman  is  capaiie  of 

ffl  fimes  is  shown.    She  seems  mor^  like  a  dainty  tittle  kHftn 
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purring  dose  to  its  master.   Her  whole  Aought  and  idea  seem  la 

be  cetUred  on  the  man  whom  she  professes  to  lave. 

Laura.  John,  that  is  what  I  want  above  everything  else. 

John.  But,  Laura,  we  must  come  to  some  distinct  under- 
standii^  before  we  etart  to  make  our  plans.    We're  not  children. 

Lauka.  No,  we're  not. 

John.  Now  in  the  first  place  [Lausa  rises,  crosses  to  centre.] 
we'll  discuss  you,  and  in  the  second  place  we'll  discuss  me. 
We'll  keep  nothing  from  each  other  [Laura  pi(Jis  up  cushions, 
places  them  on  seat.],  and  we'll  start  out  on  this  campaign  (Laura 
turns  back  to  centre,  facing  audience.]  of  decency  and  honour, 
fully  understanding  its  responsibilities,  without  a  chance  of  a 
cmne-back  on  either  side. 

Laura.  [Becoming  very  serious.]  You  mean  that  we  should 
tell  each  otiier  all  about  each  other,  so,  no  matter  what's  ever 
said  about  us  by  other  people,  we'll  know  it  first? 

JOBM.    [Rising.]     That's  precisely  what  I'm  trying  to  get 

Laura.  Well,  John,  there  are  so  many  things  I  don't  want  to 
speak  of  even  to  you.  It  isn't  easy  for  a  woman  to  go  back  and 
d^  up  a  lot  of  ugly  memories  and  try  to  excuse  them.  [Crosses 
to  fror^of  table,  picks  up  maganine,  places  it  on  table. 

John.  I've  known  everything  from  the  first;  how  you  came 
to  San  FrandBCo  as  a  kid  and  got  into  the  show  business,  and 
how  you  went  wrong,  and  then  how  you  married,  still  a  kid,  and 
how  your  husband  didn't  treat  you  exactly  right,  and  then  how, 
ia  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  he  came  home  and  shot  himself.  [Laura 
buries  her  head  in  her  hands,  making  exclamations  of  horror. 
JOBN  crosses  to  her  as  if  sorry  for  hurling  her;  touches  her  on 
shoulder.]  But  that's  all  past  now,  and  we  can  forget  that.  And 
I  know  how  you  were  Up  against  it  after  that,  how  tough  it  was 
for  you  to  get  aloi^.  Then  finally  how  you've  lived,  and — and 
that  you  *nd  this  man  Brockton  have  been — well — never  mind. 
I've  known  it  all  for  months,  and  I've  watched  you.  Now, 
Laura,  the  habit  of  life  is  a  hard  tiling  to  get  away  from.  You've 
lived  in  this  way  for  a  long  time.  If  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wif« 
you'll  have  to  give  it  up;  you'll  have  to  go  back  to  New  York 
and  struggle  on  your  own  hook  until  I  get  enough  to  come  for 
you.  I  don't  knowhowlot^thatirillbe,butitwitibe.  Do  you 
love  ine  enough  to  stick  out  for  the  right  thin{;? 
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Laura  crosses  to  Aim,  puis  her  arms  around  him,  kisses  him  otux 

very  affectumately,  looks  at  him  very  eamestiy. 

Lauka.  Yes.  I  think  this  is  my  one  great  chance.  I  do  love 
you  and  I  want  to  do  jiut  what  you  said. 

JoaK.  I  think  you  will.  I'm  going  to  make  the  same  pmnsiat. 
Your  life,  dear  girl,  has  been  an  angel's  compared  with  mine. 
I've  drank  whidcey,  played  bank,  and  raised  hell  ever  mux  the 
time  I  could  develop  a  thirst;  and  ever  unce  I've  been  able  to 
earn  my  own  living  I've  abused  every  natural  gift  God  gave  me. 
The  women  I've  aasodated  with  aren't  good  enough  to  touch 
the  hem  of  your  skirt,  but  they  liked  me,  and  [John  crosses  lo 
armchair,  tunis  up  stage,  then  faces  her.]  well — I  must  have  liked 
them.  My  life  hasn't  been  exactly  loose,  it's  been  all  in  [neoes. 
I've  never  done  anything  dishonest.  I've  always  gone  wrong 
just  for  the  fun  of  it,  until  I  met  you.  [Crosses  lo  her,  lakes  her  in 
his  arms.]  Somehow  then  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  making  an 
awful  waste  of  myself. 

Lauka.  John! 

John.  Some  lovers  place  a  woman  on  a  pedestal  and  say, 
"She  never  has  made  a  mistake."  [Taking  her  by  each  arm  he 
pla^uily  shakes  her.]  Well,  we  don't  need  any  pedestals,  i  just 
know  you  never  will  make  a  mistake. 

Laura.  [Kissing  Aim.]  John,  I'll  never  make  you  take  those 
words  back.  \Arms  around  his  neck. 

John.  That  goes  double.  You're  going  to  cut  out  the  cabs  and 
caf^,  and  I'm  going  to  cut  out  the  whiskey  and  all-night  sessioas 
[Laura  releases  him;  he  backs  slightly  avmy.] ;  and  you're  going  to 
be  somebody  and  I'm  going  to  be  somebody,  and  if  my  hunch  is 
worth  the  powder  to  blow  it  up,  we're  going  to  show  folks  things 
they  never  thought  were  in  us.  Come  on  now,  kiss  me. 
She  kisses  Aim,-  tears  are  in  her  eyes.    He  looks  into  her  face  with 

a  quaint  smile. 

JoHK.  You're  on,  ain't  you,  dear? 

Laura.  Yes,  I'm  on. 

John.  Then  {Points  toward  door  with  his  left  arm  over  her 
shoulder.]  call  him. 

Laura.   Brockton? 

John.  Yes,  and  tell  him  you  go  back  to  New  York  without 
any  travellii^  companion  this  season. 

Ladra.    Now? 
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JoBH.   Sure, 

Lau&a.  You  want  to  hear  me  tell  him? 

John.  [ll''tlA  a  smile.]  We're  partners,  aren't  we?  I  ougiit  to 
be  in  OR  any  important  transaction  like  that,  but  it's  just  aa  you 
say. 

Laoka,  1  think  it  would  be  right  you  diould.  I'll  call  him 
now. 

John.  All  right.  [Crossing  to  stairway.  hAvttk  crosses  to  door; 
twilight  is  hecotmng  very  much  more  pnmaunced. 

Lauba.   [At  door.]    Mr.  Brockton!    Oh,  Mr.  Brockten! 

Will.    [Of  stage.]     Yea. 

Lauka.   Can  you  spare  a  moment  to  come  out  here? 

Will.   Just  a  moment. 

Lauka.  You  must  come  now. 

Wnx.  All  right  [She  waits  for  him  and  after  a  reasomMe 
interval  he  appears  at  door.]  Laura,  it's  a  shame  to  lure  me  away 
from  that  mad  speculation  in  there.  I  thought  I  ni^ht  make 
my  fare  back  to  New  York  if  I  played  undl  next  summer.  What's 
up? 

Lausa.  Mr.  Madison  wants  to  talk  to  you,  or  rather  I  do, 
and  I  want  him  to  listen. 

Will.  [His  manner  changing  la  one  of  cold,  stolid  calculation.] 
Very  well.    [Conies  down  off  step  qf  house. 

Laura.  WiU. 

Will.  Yes? 

Laura.  I'm  going  home  day  after  to-morrow  on  the  Overland 
Limited. 

Wnx.   I  know. 

Laura.  It's  awfully  kind  of  you  to  oome  out  here,  but  under 
the  circumstances  I'd  rather  you'd  take  an  earlier  or  a  later  train. 

Will.  And  may  I  ask  what  circumstances  you  refer 
to? 

Laura.  Mr.  Madison  and  I  are  going  to  be  married.  {Paitse.} 
He  [Will  looks  in^iringly  at  John.}  knows  of  your  former 
friendship  for  me,  and  he  has  the  idea  that  it  must  end. 

Will.  Then  the  Riverside  Drive  proposition,  with  Burgess's 
show  thrown  in,  is  declared  off,  eh? 

Lauka.  Yes;  everything  is  absolutely  declared  off. 
Will.   Can't  even  be  friends  any  more,  eh? 
John  crosses,  and,  taking  Laura's  arm,  passes  her  aver  to  seat; 
his  back  is  partly  to  andience. 
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John.  You  oould  hardly  expect  Miaa  Murdock  to  be  friendly 
with  you  under  the  circuiostances.  You  could  hftidiy  expect  me 
to  [lIdka  puts  scarf  across  her  shoulders.]  sanction  nay  tuch 
friendshqi. 

Will.  I  think  I  understand  your  podtion,  young  man,  and  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  ia— if  your  plana  come  out  bucccsb- 
fully. 

John.  Thank  you. 

Lausa.  Then  everything  18  settled  [Crossing  tn  frotU  of  Jobm 
and  facing  Will,  hack  to  audience.]  just  the  way  it  ought  to  be — 
frankly  and  aboveboard? 

Will.  Why,  I  guess  ao.  If  I  was  perfecdy  conSdent  that  this 
new  arrangement  was  going  to  result  happily  for  you  both,  I 
think  it  would  be  great,  only  I'm  somewhat  doubtful,  for  when 
people  become  serioua  and  then  latt,  I  know  bow  hard  those 
things  hit,  having  been  hit  once  myself. 

JoHM.  So  you  think  we're  making  a  wrong  move  and  ti>ere 
isn't  a  chance  of  success! 

Will.  No,  I  don't  make  any  such  gloomy  prophecy.  If  you 
make  Laura  a  good  husband,  and  she  makes  you  a  good  wife, 
and  together  you  win  out,  I'll  be  mighty  gtad.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  shall  absolutely  forget  every  thought  of  Laura's 
friendship  for  ine. 

Laiika.   i  thoi^t  you'd  be  just  that  way. 

[Crosses  to  Will,  shakes  hands. 

WiU.  [Sujff^J  And  now  I  must  be  off.  [Takes  her  by  both 
hands  and  shakes  Ihem.]  Good-bye,  girlie!  Madison,  good  ludc. 
[Crosses  to  JOBN.  Shakes  John's  hands;  looks  into  his  eyes.]  I 
think  yo«'ve  got  the  stuS  in  you  to  succeed  if  your  foot  d<m't 
slip. 

John.  What  do  you  mean  by  my  foot  slipping,  Mr.  Brockton? 

Will.   You  want  me  to  tell  you? 

John.  I  sure  do. 
.  Will.  [Turns  to  Laura.]  Laura,  run  into  the  house  and  see 
if  Mrs.  Wlliama  has  won  another  quarter.  [Lauia  sinks  fear- 
fully inta  chair.]  Madison  and  I  are  gdng  to  smoke  a  cigar  and 
have  a  friendly  chat,  and  wh«i  we  get  through  I  tluok  we'll 
both  be  better  off. 

Laura.  You  are  sure  that  everything  will  be  all  right? 

Will.  Sure. 
Laiira  looks  at  John  for  assurance,  and  exits;  he  nods  reassuringly. 
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Will.  Have  a  dgar? 

(SBKTAirT  places  lamp  im  table  inside  house. 

JOBK.  No,  I'll  smoke  my  own. 

[Crostet  domt  tigfU;  sits  in  armchair. 

Will.  What  is  your  businesa?  [Crosses  up  lo  seat  centre;  sits. 

JoBN.  What's  yours? 

Will.  I'mabrdcer. 

John.  I'm  a  reporter,  ao  I've  got  something  on  you. 

Will.  What  kind? 

John.   General  utility,  dramatic  critic  on  Sunday  nighu. 

Wnx.  Pay  you  well? 

Jobs.  [Turns,  looking  at  Vlu^.]  That's  pretty  fresh.  What's 
the  idea? 

Will.  I'm  interested.  I'm  a  plain  man,  Mr.  Madison,  and  I 
do  business  in  a  plain  way.  Now,  if  I  ask  you  a  few  quesdooa 
and  discuss  this  matter  with  you  in  a  frank  way,  don't  get  it  in 
your  head  that  I'm  jealous  or  sore,  but  amply  I  don't  want 
either  of  you  people  to  make  a  move  that's  going  to  cost  you  a 
lot  of  pain  and  trouble.  If  you  want  me  to  talk  sense  to  you, 
all  right.    If  you  don't  we'll  drop  it  now.   What's  the  answer? 

John.  I'll  take  a  chance,  but  before  you  start  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  class  of  people  that  you  belong  to  I  have  no  use  for — 
they  don't  speak  my  language.  You  are  what  they  call  a  manipu- 
lator of  stodcs;  that  means  that  you're  living  on  the  weaknesses 
of  other  people,  and  it  almost  means  that  you  get  your  daily 
bread,  yes,  and  your  cake  and  your  wine,  too,  from  the  produc- 
tion of  others.  You're  a  "gambler  under  cover."  Show  me  a 
man  who's  deahng  bank,  and  he's  free  and  aboveboard.  You 
can  figure  the  percentage  against  you,  and  then,  if  you  buck  tlie 
tiger  and  get  stung,  you  do  it  with  your  eyes  open.  With  your 
financiers  the  game  is  crooked  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and, 
from  a  businesa  point  of  view,  I  think  you  are  a  crook.  Now 
I  guess  we  understand  each  other.  If  yoii've  got  anything  to 
say,  why,  spill  it. 
Will  rises,  comes  dawn  toward  John,  showing  anger  in  his  tones. 

Will.  We  are  not  talking  business  now,  but  women.  How 
much  money  do  you  earn? 

{Crosses  to  chair  left  of  table;  gets  it. 

John.  Understand  I  don't  think  it  is  any  of  your  damn 
business,  but  I'm  going  through  with  you  on  this  proposition, 
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jUBt  to  Bce  how  the  land  lays.  But  take  my  tip,  you  be  m^ty 
careful  how  you  speak  about  the  girt  if  you're  not  knking  for 
trouble. 

Will.  Alt  right,  but  bow  much  did  you  say  you  made? 

[Croues  over  to  centre  tj  stage,  carrymg  diair;a%ti. 

John.  Thirty  dollars  a  week. 

Will.  Do  you  know  how  much  Laura  could  make  if  she  just 
took  a  job  on  her  own  merits? 

John.  As  I  don't  intend  to  share  in  her  salary,  I  never  took 
tbe  trouble  to  inquire. 

Will.  She'd  get  about  forty  dollars. 

JOHK.  That  laps  me  ten. 

Will.  How  are  you  going  to  support  her?  Her  cabs  cost 
more  than  your  salary,  and  she  pays  her  week's  salary  for  an 
everj'-day  walking-hat.  She's  always  had  a  maid ;  her  simplest 
gown  flirts  with  a  hundred-dollar  note;  her  manicurist  and  her 
hair-dreseer  will  eat  up  as  much  as  you  pay  for  your  board.  She 
never  walks  when  it's  stormy,  and  every  afternoon  there's  her 
ride  in  the  park.  She  dines  at  the  best  places  in  New  York,  and 
one  meal  costs  her  more  than  you  make  in  a  day.  Do  you 
imagine  bx  a  moment  that  she's  going  to  sacrifice  these  luxuries 
for  any  great  length  of  time? 

John.  I  intend  to  give  them  to  her. 

Will.  On  thirty  dollars  a  week? 

John.    I  propose  to  go  out  and  make  a  tot  of  money. 

Whj.   How? 

John.  1  haven't  decided  yet,  but  you  can  l>et  your  sweet  life 
that  if  I  ever  try  and  make  up  my  mind  that  it's  got  to  be,  it's 
got  to  be. 

Wnx.   Never  have  made  it,  have  you? 

JcmN.  I  have  never  tried. 

Will.  Then  tiow  do  you  know  you  can? 

John.  Well,  I'm  honest  and  energetic  If  you  can  get  great 
wealth  ttie  way  you  go  along,  I  don't  see  why  I  can't  earn  a 
little. 

Will.  There's  where  you  make  a  mistake.  Money-getting 
doesn't  always  come  with  brilliancy.  I  know  a  lot  of  fellows  in 
New  York  wtio  can  paint  a  great  picture,  write  a  good  play,  and, 
when  it  comes  to  oratory,  they've  got  me  lashed  bi  a  pole;  but 
they're  always  in  debt  They  never  get  anything  for  what  they 
do.    In  otlier  words,  young  man,  they  are  like  a  sky-rocket 
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without  a  stick, — plenty  of  brilliancy,  but  no  dtrectioii,  and 
they  blow  up  and  lizzie  all  over  the  graund. 

John.  That's  New  York.  I'm  in  Colorado,  and  I  guess  you 
know  there  is  a  difference. 

WtU-  I  hope  you'll  niake  your  money,  because  I  tell  you 
frankly  that's  the  only  way  you  can  hold  this  girl.  She's  fuU  of 
heroics  now,  self -sacrifice,  and  all  the  things  that  go  to  make  up 
the  third  act  of  a  play,  but  the  minute  she  oomes  to  darn  her 
stockings,  wash  out  her  own  handkerchiefs  and  dry  them  on  the 
window,  and  Bend  out  for  a  pail  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich  for 
lunch,  take  it  from  me  it  will  go  Blah!  [J?MeJ,  crosses  to  front  qf 
table  with  chair,  places  it  vrith  back  to  him,  braces  his  bade  dm  it, 
facing  John.]  You're  in  Colorado  writing  her  letters  once  a  day 
with  no  checks  in  them.  That  may  be  all  right  for  some  girl  who 
hasn't  tasted  the  joy  of  easy  living,  full  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
but  one  who  for  ten  years  has  been  doing  very  well  in  the  way 
these  women  do  is  not  going  to  let  up  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  So  take  my  advice  if  you  want  to  hold  her.  Get  that 
money  quick,  and  don't  be  so  damned  particular  how  you  get  it 
either. 
John's  patience  is  evidently  severely  tried.    He  approaches  Wnx, 

who  remains  impassive. 

JoBN.  Of  course  you  know  you've  got  the  best  <A  me. 

Will.  How? 

John.  We're  guests. 

WlU-   No  one's  listening. 

JcfflN.  Ttsn't  that.  If  it  was  anywhere  but  here,  if  there  was 
any  way  to  avoid  all  the  nasty  scandal,  I'd  come  a  shootin'  for 
you,  and  you  know  it. 

Wnx.   Gun-fighter,  eh? 

John.  Perhaps.  Let  me  tell  you  this.  I  don't  know  how  you 
make  your  money,  but  I  know  what  you  do  with  it  You  buy 
yourself  a  small  circle  of  sycophants;  you  pay  them  well  for 
feedii^  your  vanity;  and  then  you  poee, — pose  with  a  certain 
frank  admission  of  vice  and  degnidation.  And  those  wlio 
aren't  quite  as  brazen  as  you  call  it  qunhood.  Manhood? 
[Crossing  slowly  to  armchair,  sits.]  Why,  you  don't  know  what 
the  word  means.    It's  the  attitude  of  a  pup  and  a  cur. 

Wnx.  [Angrily.]  Wait  a  minute  [Crosses  to  John.],  young 
man,  <»■  I'll — 
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John  rists  quietly.    Both  men  siajid  confronting  each  other  for  a 

moment  with  fists  denched.      They  are  on  the  very  vergfi  ef  a 

personal  encounter.    Both  teem  to  rtaliae  that  they  hue  g/me  too 

far. 

John.  You'll  what? 

Will.  Lok  my  temper  and  make  a  damn  fool  of  myself. 
That's  something  I've  not  done  for — let  me  see — why,  it  must  be 
neariy  twenty  yean — oh,  yes,  fully  that. 

{He  imiies;  John  relaxes  and  takes  one  step  back. 

John.  Poe^bly  it's  been  about  that  length  of  time  since  you 
were  human,  eh? 

Will.  Possibly — but  you  see,  Mr.  Madiaon,  after  all,  you're 
at  fault 

John.  Yes? 

Wax.  Yes,  the  very  first  thing  you  did  was  to  lose  your 
temper.  Now  people  who  always  lose  their  temper  will  never 
malce  a  lot  of  money,  and  you  admit  that  that  is  a  great  neces- 
Mty — I  mean  now — to  you. 

John.  I  can't  stand  for  the  brutal  way  you  tallc  [Crosses  up 
to  seat,  picks  up  newspaper,  slams  it  dawn  angrily  on  seal,  and 
sits  with  Mow  on  balustrade. 

Will.  But  you  have  got  to  stand  it.  The  truth  is  never 
gentle.  [Crosses  up  and  sits  left  of  John.)  Most  ccMiditiooB  in 
life  are  unpleasant,  and,  if  you  want  to  meet  them  squarely,  you 
have  got  to  realize  the  unpleasant  punt  of  view.  That's  the 
only  way  you  can  fight  them  and  win. 

John  [Turns  to  Wux.1  Still,  I  believe  Laura  means  what  she 
says,  in  spite  of  all  you  say  and  tlie  disagreeable  k^c  of  it.  I 
think  she  loves  me.  If  she  should  ever  want  to  go  back  to  the 
old  way  of  getting  along,  I  think  she'd  tell  me  so.  So  you  see, 
Brocktou,  all  your  talk  is  wasted,  and  we'll  drop  the  subject. 
[Crosses  dawn  and  sits  in  armchair. 

Wax.  And  if  she  should  ever  go  back  and  come  to  roe,  I  am 
going  to  insist  that  she  let  you  know  all  about  it.  Itll  be  hard 
enough  to  loee  her,  caring  for  her  the  way  you  do,  but  it  would 
hurt  a  lot  more  to  be  double-crossed. 

John.   [Sarcastically.]    That's  very  kind.    Thanks! 

Will.  Don't  get  sore.  It's  common  sense  and  it  goes,  doe* 
it  not? 

John.  [Turns  to  Wnx.]    Just  what  goes? 
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Wnx.   If  she  leaves  you  first,  you  are  to  teU  me,  and  if  she 
conws  to  me  I'll  make  her  let  you  know  just  when  and  why. 
John  m  leantHg  on  arm,  facing  Will;  his  hand  shoots  out  in 

a  gesture  t^vximing  to  Will. 

John.  Lookout! 

Will.   I  said  common  sense. 

John,     All  r^ht. 

Wni-   Agreed?  {A  pause. 

Jobs.  You're  on. 
By  this  time  ttc  stage  is  black  and  ail  Hud  can  be  teen  is  the  glow  of 

the  too  cigftrs.    Piano  in  the  next  room  is  heard.    John  crosses 

slowly  and  deliberately  to  door,  looks  in,  throws  dgar  av/ay  over 

the  terrace,  exits  into  house,  closes  doors,  and,  as  Will  is  seated 

an  terrace,  puffing  cigar,  Ike  red  coal  o$  vikich  is  alone  nsOde,  a 

slow  curtain, 

CUKTAOI. 


ACT  II. 

Scene.  Six  numths  have  elapsed.  The  furnished  room  of  Lausa 
MuSDOCK,  second  story  back  of  an  ordinary,  cheap  theatrical 
todging-house  in  tke  theatre  district  of  Neu  York.  The  house 
is  evidently  of  a  type  of  the  old-fashioned  brown-stone  front, 
with  AtfA  ceilings,  dingy  walls,  and  long,  rather  insecure  win- 
dows. The  woodwork  is  depressingly  dark.  The  ceiling  is 
cracked,  tke  paper  is  old  and  spotted  and  in  places  loose.  There 
is  a  door  leading  to  Ike  haliaay.  There  is  a  large  otd-faskioned 
wardrobe  in  which  are  hung  a  few  old  clothes,  most  of  them  a 
good  deal  worn  and  skabky,  skewing  that  the  owner — Laura 
MusDOCK — has  had  a  rather  hard  time  of  it  since  leaoiug  Colo- 
rado in  the  first  act.  Tke  doors  of  this  wardrobe  must  be  equipped 
with  springs  so  they  will  open  outward,  and  also  furnished  with 
wires  so  they  can  be  controlled  from  the  back.  Tkis  is  absolulely 
necessary,  owing  to  "business"  which  is  done  during  tke  progress 
of  the  act.  Tke  drawer  in  the  bottom  of  the  wardrobe  is  open  at 
rise.  This  is  filled  with  a  lot  of  rumpled  tissue-paper  and  otker 
rubbish.  An  old  pair  of  skoes  is  seen  at  the  upper  end  of  tke 
wardrobe  on  the  floor.     There  is  an  armchair  over  which  is 
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Iknvm  an  ordinary  kimono,  and  on  top  of  the  wardrobe  are  a 
number  of  magaanes  and  M  books,  and  an  unuted  parasol 
mapped  up  in  tissue  paper. 

The  dresser,  which  is  upstage,  apiinst  the  viaJt,  is  in  keeping  with 
the  general  meanness,  and  its  adornment  consists  of  tM  past- 
cards  stuck  in  between  the  mirror  and  its  frame,  with  some  weU- 
wom  veils  and  riMtons  hung  on  the  side.  On  the  dresser  is  a  pin- 
cushion, a  boUk  of  cheap  perfume,  purple  in  colour  and  nearly 
empty;  a  common  crockery  match-holder,  containing  matches, 
which  must  be  practicable;  a  handkerchief-box,  powder-box  and 
puff,  rouge-box  and  rouge  paw,  hand  mirror,  small  akokel 
curling-iron  heater,  which  must  also  be  practicable,  as  it  is  used 
in  the  "business"  of  theact;  scissors,  curUng-tongs,  hair  comb  and 
brush,  and  a  small  cheap  picture  of  John  Madison;  a  small 
work-box  containing  a  Aimble  and  thread, — and  stuck  in  Ike 
pincushion  are  a  couple  of  needles,  threaded.  Directly  to  the 
U^teftke  bureau,  with  the  door  to  the  outside  dosH  intemening,  is 
a  broken-down  washsland,  on  which  is  a  basin  half  full  of  water, 
a  bottle  of  tooth-powder,  tooth  brushes  and  holder,  soap  and  soap- 
dish,  and  other  cheap  toilet  articles,  and  a  small  drinking-gUus. 
Hung  on  the  comer  of  the  vxuhstand  is  a  soiled  toweL  Hung  on 
the  rack  across  the  top  of  the  washstand  one  can  see  a  pair  ef 
Stockings.  On  the  floor  in  front  t^  the  washstand  is  a  pitcher 
half  full  of  water;  also  a  large  waste-water  jar  of  the  cheapest 
type. 

Btiow  the  washstand,  and  with  the  head  against  the  wall,  is  a  three- 
quarter  eld  wooden  bed,  also  showing  the  general  decay  of  the 
entire  room.  Tacked  on  the  head  t^  Has  bed  is  a  large  photo  of 
Jobs  Madison,  with  a  small  bow  of  dainty  blue  ribbon  at  tlU 
top,  covering  the  tack.  Under  the  phAo  are  arranged  half  a 
doKn  cheap,  artificial  violets,  in  pitiful  recognition  cf  Oie  girTs 
love  for  her  absent  sweetheart. 

Undo'  the  mattress  at  the  head  oflhebedisa  heavy  cardboard  box, 
about  thirty  inches  long,  seven  inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep, 
containing  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  letters  and  eighty 
teUgrams,  tied  in  about  eight  bundles  with  dainty  ribbon.  One 
*  bundle  must  contain  alt  practical  letters  of  several  closely  written 
pagfis  each,  each  letter  having  been  opened.  They  must  be  written 
upon  business  paper  and  envelopes,  such  as  are  used  in  newspaper 
offices  and  by  business  men. 
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Under  Ike  ^Uma  at  the  head  of  the  bed  is  careleisly  thrawtt  a  noman't 
night-dress.  On  the  bed  is  an  old  book,  open,  with  face  downward, 
and  beside  it  is  an  apj^  ukich  some  one  has  been  nibbling. 
Across  Ike  foot  of  Ike  bed  is  a  soiled  quiU,  VMtidily  folded.  Tke 
piUaiBs  are  hollow  in  Ike  centre,  as  if  hating  been  uxd  lately.  At  ike 
foot  of  tke  bed  is  a  small  table,  with  soiled  and  ink-stained  cover, 
upon  which  are  a  cheap  pitcker,  containing  some  withered  cama- 
Hons,  andadesk-pad,  witk  paper,  ^m,  ink,  and  emelopes  scattered 
around. 

AgainsI  tke  wall  below  Ike  bed  is  an  oJd  mantel-piece  and  fireplace 
witk  iron  pate,  such  as  are  used  in  houses  of  this  type.  On  the 
mantel-piece  are  photos  of  actors  and  actresses,  an  old  mantel 
clock  in  the  cerUre,  in  front  of  which  is  a  box  of  cheap  peppermint 
candy  in  large  pieces,  and  a  plate  with  two  apples  upon  it;  some 
cheap  pieces  of  bric-i-brac  and  a  little  vase  containing  joss-Oicks, 
such  as  one  might  bum  to  improve  the  atmosphere  of  these  dingy, 
damp  kouses.  Below  tke  mantel-piece  is  a  thirty-six  inch  theatre 
trunk,  with  theatre  labels  on  it,  in  the  tray  of  which  are  articles  of 
clothing,  a  small  box  of  thread,  and  a  bundle  of  eight  pawn 
tickets.  Behind  tke  trunk  is  a  large  cardboard  box.  Hanging 
from  the  ceiling  directly  over  the  table  is  a  single  arm  gas-jet, 
from  which  is  hung  a  turkey  wish-bone.  On  tke  jAisa  little 
wire  arrangement  to  hold  small  articles  for  heating.  Beside  tke 
table  is  a  chair.  Under  the  bed  are  a  pair  of  bedroom  slippers  and 
a  box.  Between  tke  bed  and  tke  mantel  is  a  small  taboitrate  on 
which  are  a  book  and  a  candle-stick  with  the  candle  half  burned. 
On  the  floor  in  front  of  the  door  is  a  slipper, — also  another  in 
front  of  the  dresser, — as  if  they  had  been  thrown  carelessly  down. 
On  Ike  wardrobe  door,  on  the  down'Oage  side,  is  lacked  anolker 
photo  of  John  Madison. 

Jn  an  alcove  off  left  is  a  table  on  whick  is  a  small  oil  stove,  two  cups, 
saucers  and  plates,  a  box  of  matches,  tin  coffee-box,  and  a  small 
Japanese  teapot.  On  a  prelection  outside  the  window  is  a  pint 
milk  bottle,  half  filled  with  milk,  and  an  empty  bensine  bottle, 
whick  is  labeled.    Both  are  covered  with  snow. 

The  backing  shows  a  street  snow-covered.  In  arranging  the  proper- 
lies  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  wardrobe  is  a  box  of  Uneeda 
biscuits,  witk  one  end  torn  open.  There  is  a  door  down  right, 
opening  inward,  leading  into  the  hallway.  The  window  is  at 
back,  running  from  floor  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  This  window  does 
not  rise,  but  ofins  in  tke  manner  (^  tke  French  or  door  u' 
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On  the  outsuie  of  the  window  covering  the  same  is  an  iron  piard  such 
as  is  used  in  New  York  on  the  Imoer  back  windows.  The  tods 
runmng  up  and  down  are  about  four  inches  apart.  There  is  a 
projecUoH  outside  the  mndow  such  as  would  be  formed  by  a 
storm  door  in  the  basement;  running  the  fuil  ienph  of  the  windots 
and  about  thirty  imJies  wide,  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  floor  in 
front  and  about  nine  iriches  in  the  back,  there  is  opening  inward 
a  door  at  kft  back,  leading  into  a  small  alcone,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned before.  The  door  is  half  glass,  the  glass  part  being  the 
upper  half,  and  is  ajar  when  the  curtain  rises.  A  projection  at 
fireplace  such  as  would  be  made  for  a  chimney  is  in  the  wait 
I         .jfcW'  vAich  runs  from  l^t  centre  diagonally  to  left  first  entrance. 

'  ^^    Jvi-'t^''  ^^^  ***  itasxJs-ooi^-    After  a  Pause  Laura  enters,  passes 
'    *\*'  the  dresser,  places  umbrella  at  the  righi,  end  of  it  against  wall. 

■  '.I  CU'-'^  '  crosses  to  back  of  armchair,  removes  gloves,  lays  them  over  back 
of  cluiir,  takes  off  coat  ajui  hat,  hangs  hat  on  end  of  wardriAe, 
and  puts  coat  inside;  notices  old  slipper  in  front  of  dresser  and 
one  on  the  extreme  right,  and  with  impatience  picks  them  up  and 
puts  them  iif  the  wardrobe  drawer.  Then  crosses  to  dresser,  gels 
needle  and  thread  off  pincushion,  and  mends  small  rip  in  glove, 
after  which  she  puis  gloves  in  top  drawer  of  dresser,  crosses  to 
extreme  end  of  dresser,  and  gets  handkerchi^  out  of  box,  lakes  up 
bottle  containing  purple  perfume,  holds  it  up  so  she  can  see  there 
is  <mly  a  small  quantity  l^t,  sprinkles  a  drop  on  handkerchi^ 
carrfulty,  so  as  not  to  ttse  too  much,  looks  at  bottle  again  to  see 
how  much  is  left,  places  U  on  dresser;  goes  to  up-stage  side  of  bed, 
kneels  on  head  of  the  bed  and  looks  looingly  at  photo  tff  John 
Madison,  and  finally  pulls  up  the  mattress,  takes  out  box  of 
letters,  and  opens  it.  She  then  sits  down  in  Oriental  fashion, 
with  her  feet  under  her,  selects  a  bundle  of  Jetlers,  unties  the 
ribbon,  and  takes  out  a  letter  such  as  has  been  hereinb^ore 
described,  glances  it  over,  puts  it  down  in  iier  lap,  and  again 
takes  a  long  look  at  the  picture  of  John  Madison.  Anmib  is 
heard  coming  upstairs.  Laura  looks  quickly  towards  the  door, 
puts  the  letters  back  in  box,  and  hurriedly  places  box  under 
mattress,  and  replaces  pillow.  Annis  knocks  on  door.  Laura 
rises  and  crosses  to  door. 
Lauka.  Come  in. 
Annie,  a  choadate-colored  negress,  enters.  She  is  slovenly  in 
appearance,  but  must  tuA  in  any  way  denote  the  "mammy."   She 
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is  the  type  one  encounters  in  cheap  tkeatrical  lodging-houses. 

She  has  a  letter  in  her  hand, — also  a  dean  towtl  folded,~^iid 

apprauhes  L/MSJi. 

Lauka.  Hello,  Annie. 

Annib.  Heah's  yo'  mail.  Miss  Laura. 

LaubA.   [Taking  letter.]    Thank  you! 

[She  loohs  at  the  address  and  does  not  open  it. 

Annie.  One  like  dat  cornea  every  mornin',  don't  it?  Used  to 
all  be  postmahked  Denver.  Must  'a'  moved,  [Trying  to  look 
over  Laura's  shoulder;  Lauka  turns  and  sees  her;  Annie 
looks  away.}  Where  is  dat  (dace  called  Gold&eld,  Miss 
Laura? 

LAtJRA.  In  Nevada. 

Annie.  In  Nevada? 

Laura.   Yes,  Nevada. 

Annie.  [Draws  her  jacket  doser  around  her  as  if  chilly.]  Must 
be  mighty  smaht  to  write  yuh  every  day.  De  pos'man  brings  it 
'levcn  o'clock  mos'  always,  eometimes  twelve,  and  i^ain  some- 
times tehn;  but  it  comes  every  day,  don't  it? 

Laura.  I  know. 

Annie.  [Crosses  to  right  of  armchair,  brushes  it  off  and  makes 
an  effort  to  read  letter,  leaning  across  chair.]  Guess  must  be  from 
yo'  husban',  ain't  it? 

Laura.   No,  1  haven't  any. 

Annie.  [Crossing  to  centre  triumf^ntly.]  Dat'a  what  Ah  tole 
Mis'  Farley  when  she  was  down  talkin'  about  you  dis  morning. 
She  said  if  he  alt  was  yo'  husban'  he  might  do  somethin'  to  help 
you  out.  Ah  told  her  Ah  didn't  think  you  had  any  husban'. 
Den  she  says  you  ought  to  have  one,  you're  so  pretty. 

Laura.  Oh,  Annie! 

Annib.  [Sees  door  open;  goes  and  bangs  it  shut.]  Der  ain't  a 
decent  door  in  dis  old  house.  Mis'  Farley  said  yo'  might  have 
mos'  any  man  you  [Hangs  clean  towel  on  viashsland.]  wanted  j  ust 
for  de  askin',  but  Ah  said  yuh  [Takes  newspaper  and  books  off 
bed,  and  places  them  on  table.]  was  too  particular  about  the  man 
yo'  'd  want.    Den  she  did  a  heap  o'taJking. 

LAtntA.  About  what?  [Places  letter  open  on  table,  looks  at  kern 
of  skirt,  discovers  a  rip,  rises,  crosses  up  to  dresser,  gfts  needle, 
crosses  down  to  trunk;  opens  and  lakes  thimble  out;  closes  Ud  of 
tray,  sits  an  it,  and  sews  skirt  during  scene. 
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Amnib.  [At  bed,  fussing  around,  folds  nightgown  and  placa  it 
under  piUoa.]  Well,  you  know,  Mis'  Farley  she's  been  havin' 
BO  much  trouble  wid  her  roomerB.  Vestuhday  dat  youc%  lady 
on  de  second  flo'  front,  she  lef.  She's  goin'  wiv  some  troupe  on 
the  Foad.  She  owed  her  room  for  three  weeks  and  jua'  had  to 
leave  her  trunk.  [Crosses  and  fusses  over  tabU.\  My!  how  Mis' 
Farley  did  scold  her.  Mis'  Farley  let  on  she  could  have  paid  dat 
money  if  she  wanted  to,  but  somehow  Ah  guess  she  couldn't — 
■^  [Rsids  letter  on  UMe. 

Laura.   [Sees  her,  angrily  exclaims.]     Annie! 

Anmie.  [In  confusion,  brushing  off  lable.] — for  if  she  could  she 
wouldn't  have  left  her  trunk,  would  she.  Miss  Laura? 

[Crosses  to  armchair,  and  picks  up  kimono  off  back. 

Lauka.  No,  I  suppose  not.  What  did  Mrs.  Farley  say  about 
me? 

Annik.  Obi  nothin' much.  [Crosses  left  and  standt. 

Laura.  Well,  what? 

Annie.  She  kinder  say  somethin'  'bout  yo'  being  three  weeks 
behind  in  yo'  room  rent,  and  she  said  she  fought  it  was  'bout 
time  yuh  handed  her  somethin',  seein'  as  how  yuh  must  o'  had 
some  stylish  friends  when  yuh  come  here. 

Laura.  Who,  for  instance? 

Annie.  Ah  don't  know.  Mis'  Farley  said  some  of  'em  might 
slip  yo'  enough  jest  to  help  yuh  out  [Pause-]  Ain't  yo'  got 
nobody  to  take  care  of  you  at  all,  Miss  Laura? 

[Hangs  kimono  over  back  of  armchair. 

Laura.  No!    No  one. 

Annie.   Dat's  too  bad. 

Laura.  Why? 

Annik.  [Crossing  again.]  Mia'  Farley  says  yuh  wouldn't 
have  no  trouble  at  all  gettin'  any  man  to  take  care  of  yuh  if  yuh 
wanted  to. 

Laura.  [With  sorrowftU  shudder.]  Please  [Doors  of  wardnbe 
open  very  slowly.]  don't,  Annie. 

Annie.  Dere's  a  gemman  [Playing  with  comer  of  taMedM.] 
dat  calls  on  one  cA  de  ladies  from  the  Hippodrome,  in  de  btg 
front  room  downstairs.  He's  mighty  nice,  and  he's  been  asldn' 
'bout  you. 

Laura.  [Exasperated.]    Oh,  shut  up! 

Annie.  [Sees  doors  of  xoardrobe  have  swung  open;  she  crosses, 
ilams  them  shut,  turns  to  Laura.]    Mis'  Farley  eayi— {Doors  have 
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swung  open  again;  they  hit  her  in  the  back.  She  turns  and  bangs 
litem  to  with  ail  her  strength.]  Damn  dat  door!  [Crosses  to  tpash- 
stand,  grabs  basin  which  is  liatf  full  of  vxiter,  empties  same  into 
waste-jar,  puts  basin  on  washslond,  and  wipes  it  out  with  soiled 
towel.]  Mis'  Farley  says  if  she  don't  get  someone  in  the  boiue 
dat  has  reg'lar  money  soon,  she'll  have  to  shut  up  and  go  to  the 
po'houae. 

LAtiRA.  I'm  sorry;  I'll  try  again  to-day.  \Rises,  crosses  up  to 
manUl,  gets  dedi-pai,  6fc.,  crosses  to  right  of  table,  sits. 

Annie.  [Crosses  to  back  of  bed,  wiping  basin  vnihtoweL]  Ain't 
yo'  got  any  job  at  all? 

Lauka.   Na 

Annis.  When  yuh  come  here  yuh  had  lots  of  money  and  yo' 
was  mighty  good  to  me.    You  know  Mr.  Weston? 

Laura.  Jim  Weston? 

Annie.  Yassum,  Mr.  Weston  what  goes  ahead  o'  showB  and 
lives  on  the  top  floor  back;  he  says  nobody's  got  jobs  now. 
Dey're  so  many  actors  and  actoresses  out  o'  work.  Mis'  Failey 
says  she  don't  know  how  she's  goin'  to  live.  She  said  you'd 
been  mighty  nice  up  until  three  weeks  ago,  but  yuh  ain't  got 
much  left,  have  you.  Miss  Laura? 

Laura.    [Rising  and  going  to  the  bureau.]    No.    It's  all  gone. 

Annie.  Mah  sakes!  All  dem  rings  and  things?  You  ain't 
done  sold  them?  [Sittits  on  bed. 

Laura.  They're  pawned.  What  did  Mrs.  Fariey  aay  she  waa 
going  to  do? 

Anmis.  Guess  maybe  Ah'd  better  not  tell. 

[Crosses  to  door  hurriediy,  carrying  soiled  tonel. 

Lavsa.   Please  do,  [Crosses  to  chair,  left  side. 

Anmib.  Yuh  been  so  good  to  me.  Miss  Laura.  Never  waa 
nobody  in  dis  house  what  give  me  so  much,  and  Ab  ain't  been 
gettin'  much  lately.  And  when  Mis'  Farley  said  yuh  must 
either  pay  yo'  rent  or  she  would  ask  yuh  for  your  room.  Ah  jest 
set  right  down  on  de  back  kitchen  stairs  and  cried.  Bestdco, 
Mis'  Farley  don't  like  me  very  well  since  you've  beo  havin'  yo' 
breakfasts  and  dinners  brouglu  up  here. 

Laura,  Why  not?  [Takes  kimono  off  chair-back,  crosses  up 
to  dresser,  puts  kimono  in  drawer,  talies  out  purse. 

Annib.  She  has  a  rule  in  dis  house  dat  nobody  can  use  huh 
chiny  or  fo'ks  or  spoons  who  ain't  boa'ding  heah,  and  de  odder 
day  when  yuh  atiad  me  to  bring  up  a  knife  and  fo'k  she  ketchcd 
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me  cominK  upetaira,  aod  she  aays,  "Whete  yuh  goin'  wid  all  dow 
things,  Annie?"  Ah  satd,  "Ah'm  just  goin'  up  to  Miss  Laura's 
room  witb  dat  knife  and  to'k."  Ah  eaid,  "Ah'm  goin'  up  for 
nothin'  at  all,  Mia'  Farley,  she  jest  wants  to  loolc  at  them,  Ah 
guesB."  She  said,  "She  wants  to  eat  huh  dinner  wid  'em.  Ah 
guesa."  Ah  got  real  mad,  and  Ah  told  her  if  she'd  give  me  mah 
pay  Ah'd  brush  right  out  o'here;  dat's  what  Ah'd  do,  Ah'd 
brush  right  out  o'here.  [Vu^entiy  shakitte  out  towel. 

Laura.  I'm  sony,  Annie,  if  I've  caused  you  any  trouble. 
Never  mind,  I'll  be  able  to  pay  the  rent  to-morrow  or  next  day 
anyway.  [She  Jumbles  in  purse,  lakes  out  a  quarter,  and  turns  h 
Annie.)    Here! 

AmnB.  No,  ma'nii  Ah  don'  want  dat 

IMaUttg  a  show  of  reluctaiics. 

Lausa.  Please  take  it. 

Annie.  No,  ma'am.  Ah  don'  want  it.  You  need  dat  Dat'i 
breakfast  money  for  .yuh,  Miss  Laura. 

Laora.  Please  take  it,  Annie.  I  might  juat  as  well  get  rid  of 
this  as  anything  else. 

Annie.  [Takes  it  rather  rductantly.]  Yuh  always  was  so  good, 
Miss  Laura.   Sho'  yuh  don'  want  <&? 

Laura.  Sure. 

Annis.  Sho'  yo'  pan'  ^  S^t  planty  mo'? 

Laura.  Sure. 

Mrs.  Farley's  Voice.  [Downstairs.]    Annie!    Annie! 

Annie.  [GotMg  to  door,  opens  it.]  Dat's  Mb'  Farley.  [7*0 
Mrs.  Farley.)    Yassum,  Mis'  Farley. 

Same  Voice.  Is  Miss  Murdock  up  there? 

Annie.   Yaasum,  Mis'  Farley,  yassum! 

Mrs.  Farley.  Anything  doin'? 

Ahnib.  Huh? 

Mrs.  Farley.     Anything  doin'? 

Annie.   [At  door.]    Ah — Ah — hain't  asked.  Missy  Farley. 

Mrs.  Parley.  Then  do  it. 

Laura.  [Coming  to  the  rescue  at  the  door.  To  Annie.)  111 
answer  her.  [Out  of  door  to  Mrs.  Farley.)  What  is  it,  Mrs. 
Faiiey? 

Mrs.  Farley.  [Her  voice  soSttrud.]  Did  ye  have  any  \aA. 
this  morning,  dearie? 

Laura.  No;  but  I  promise  you  faithfully  to  bdp  yon  out  tUq 
«f(ern99a  or  to-morrow, 
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Mrs.  FARUnr.  Sure?   Are  you  certain? 

Lauka.  Abaolutety. 

Mks.  Faslky.  Well,  I  must  say  these  people  expect  me  to 

Iceep —  [Doorclostd. 

Laura  quietly  closes  the  door,  and  Mss.  Faklky's  rather  strident 
voice  is  heard  indisUncUy.    Laura  sighs  and  walks  toward 
tattle;  sits.    Amnib  looks  after  her,  and  then  slowly  opens  the 
door. 
Annie.  Yo'  sho'  dere  ain't  nothin'  I  can  do  fo'  yuh,  Miss 

Laura? 
Laura.  Nothing. 

Annib  exits.  Laura  sits  down  and  looks  at  letter,  opening  iL    It 
consists  of  severai  pages  closely  written.    She  reads  some  of  them 
hurriedly,  skims  Ihrougk  the  rest,  and  then  turns  to  the  last  page 
without  reading;  glances  at  it;  lays  it  on  table;  rises. 
Laura.  Hope,  just  nothing  but  hcfie. 

She  crosses  to  bed,  faffs  face  down  upon  it,  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands.  Her  despondency  is  palpable.  As  she  lies  there  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  in  the  street  starts  to  play  a  popular  air.  This  arouses 
her  and  she  rises,  crosses  to  wardrobe,  takes  out  box  of  crackers, 
opens  window,  gets  bottle  of  milk  off  sill  outside,  places  them  on 
table,  gets  glass  off  washstand,  at  the  same  time  humming  the 
tune  of  the  hurdy-gurdy,  when  a  knock  comes;  she  crosses  quicl^ 
to  dresser;  powders  her  nose.  The  knock  is  Umidly  repeat^ 
Laura.  [Without  turning,  and  in  a  rather  tired  tone  cf  voux.\ 

Come  in. 

Jiu  Wbstoh,  a  rather  shabby  theatrical  advance-agent  of  the  old 
school,  enters  timidly,  halting  at  the  door  and  holding  the  Imob  in 
kis  hand.  He  is  a  man  of  about  forty  years  old,  dressed  in  an 
ordinary  manner,  of  medium  height,  and  in  fact  has  the  appear- 
once  of  a  once  prosperous  clerk  who  has  been  in  hard  luck.  His 
relations  with  Laura  are  those  of  pure  friendship.  They  both 
live  in  the  same  lodging-fAice,  and,  both  kaing  been  out  of  employ^ 
meni,  they  have  naturaUy  become  acquainted. 
Jof.  Can  I  come  in? 
Laura.  [WitkotU  turning.]   Hello,  Jim  Weston.   [Heclosesdoor 

and  enters.]    Any  luck? 
Jni.  Lots  of  it. 
^URA.  That's  good.    Tdl  me, 
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Joi.    It's  bad  luck.    Gueaa  you  don't  want  to  hear. 

LAtJKA.   I'm  Bony.    Where  have  you  been? 

Jni.  I  ktad  o'  felt  around  up  at  Burgess's  office.  I  thought 
I  might  get  a  job  there,  but  he  put  me  oS  until  to-morrow. 
Somehow  those  fellows  alvrays  do  business  to-morrow. 

[Hurdy-eurdy  dies  out. 

Laora.   Yes,  and  there's  always  to-day  to  look  after. 

Jni.  I'm  ready  to  give  up.  I've  tramped  Broadway  for  nine 
weeks  until  every  piece  of  flagstone  gives  me  the  laugh  when  it 
sees  my  feet  coming.  Cot  a  letter  from  the  missis  thb  morning. 
The  kids  got  to  have  some  clothes,  there's  measles  in  the  town, 
and  mumps  in  the  next  village.  I've  just  got  to  raise  some 
money  or  get  some  work,  or  the  first  thing  you'll  know  I'll  be 
hanging  around  Central  Park  on  a  dark  ntght  with  a  club. 

Lauka.  I  know  just  how  you  feel.  Sit  down,  Jim.  [Jtii 
erosjes  and  sits  in  ckair  right  of  table.]  It's  pretty  tough  for  me 
{Offers  jDf  fiiui  of  milk;  he  rifuses;  lakes  crackers.],  but  it  must 
be  a  whole  lot  worse  for  you  with  a  wife  and  Idds. 

Jut.  Oh,  if  a  man's  alone  he  can  generally  get  aloiv— turn  his 
band  to  anything;  but  a  woman — 

Ladsa.  Worse,  you  think? 

Jar.  I  was  just  thinking  about  you  and  what  Bui^css 
said? 

Lausa.  What  was  that? 

[Crosses  to  bed;  sits  on  up-stage  side,  sipping  milk. 

Jni.  You  know  Burgess  and  I  used  to  be  in  the  drcus  bunness 
together.  He  took  care  of  the  grafters  when  I  was  boss  canvas 
man.  I  never  could  see  any  good  in  shaking  down  the  rubes 
for  all  the  money  they  had  and  then  taking  part  <A  it  He  used 
to  run  the  privilege  car,  you  know. 

Lauxa.   Privilege  car? 

Jim.  Had  charge  of  all  the  pickpockets, — dips  we  called 'em — 
sure-thing  gamblers,  and  the  like.  Made  him  rich.  I  kept  sort 
o'  on  the  level  and  I'm  broke.    Guess  it  don't  pay  to  be  honest— 

Laura.  [Turns  to  kim  and  in  a  significant  voice:]  You  don't 
realty  think  that? 

Jul.  No,  maybe  not.  Ever  since  I  married  the  missis  and  the 
first  Idd  come,  we  figured  the  only  good  money  was  the  kind 
folks  worked  for  and  earned;  but  when  you  can't  get  hold  of 
that,  it's  tough. 

Lauka.  I  know. 
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Jm.  BurgesB  don't  aeem  to  be  losing  sleep  over  the  tricks 
he's  turaed.  He's  happy  and  prosperous,  but  I  guess  he  ain't 
any  better  now  than  he  was  then. 

Laura.  Maybe  not.  I've  been  trying  to  get  an  engagement 
from  him.  There  are  half  a  dozen  parts  in  his  new  attractions 
that  I  could  do,  but  be  has  never  abstdutely  said  "no,"  but  yet 
somehow  he's  never  said  "yes." 

Jul.   He  spoke  about  you. 

Lauka.    In  what  way?      {Rising,  stands  behind  Jni's  duir. 

Jm.  I  gave  him  my  address  and  he  seen  it  was  yours,  too. 
Asked  if  I  lived  in  the  same  place. 

Lauka.   Was  that  all? 

JlU.  Wanted  to  know  how  you  was  getting  on.  I  let  him 
know  you  needed  work,  but  I  didn't  tip  my  hand  you  was  flat 
broke.    He  said  something  about  you  being  a  damned  fool. 

Lauka.   [Suddenly  and  inlerestai.]     How?    [She  crosses. 

Jof.  Well,  Johnny  Ensworth — you  know  he  used  to  do  the 
fights  on  the  Evening  Jourtutli  now  he's  press-^ent  for  Burgess; 
nice  fellow  and  way  on  the  inride — he  told  me  where  you  were  in 
wrong. 

Lauka.  What  have  I  done?  [Sits  in  armchair. 

Jm.  Burgess  don't  put  up  the  money  for  any  of  them  musical 
comedies — he  just  trails.  Of  course  he's  got  a  lot  of  influence, 
and  he's  always  Johnny-on-tbe-Spot  to  turn  any  dirty  trick  that 
they  want.  There  are  four  or  five  rich  men  in  town  who  are 
there  with  the  bank-roll,  providing  he  engages  women  who 
ain't  so  very  particular  about  the  location  of  their  residence, 
and  who  don't  hear  a  curfew  ring  at  1 1 130  every  night. 

Lauka.  And  he  thinks  I  am  too  particular? 

Jm.  That's  what  was  slipped  me.  Seems  that  one  of  the 
richest  men  that  la  in  on  Mr.  Burgess's  address-book  is  a  fellow 
named  Brockton  from  downtown  some  place.  He's  got  more 
money  than  the  Shoe  and  Leather  National  Bank.  He  likes  to 
play  show  bu^ness. 

Lauka.  [Rises  quickly.]  Oh!  [Crosses  to  wardrobe,  gels  hat; 
crosses  to  dresser,  gets  scissors  fvith  intention  of  curling  feathers. 

Jm.  1  thought  you  knew  him.  I  thought  it  was  just  as  well 
to  tell  you  where  he  and  Burgess  stand.    They're  pals. 

Lauba.  [Coming  over  to  Jim  and  viith  emphasis  crosses  to  down- 
slap  side  of  bed;  puts  hat  and  scissors  on  bed.]  I  don't  want  you 
to  talk  about  him  or  any  of  them.    I  just  want  you  to  know  that 
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I'ni  trying  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  go  through  this 
eeason  without  any  more  trouble.  I've  pawned  everything  I've 
got;  I've  cutevery  friend  I  knew.  But  where  am  I  going  to  end? 
That's  what  I  want  to  know — where  am  I  going  to  end?  [7*0 
bed  and  sits.]  Every  place  I  look  for  a  position  something  inter- 
feres. It's  almost  aa  if  I  were  blacklisted.  I  know  I  could  get 
jobs  all  right  if  I  wanted  to  pay  the  price,  but  I  won't.  I  just 
want  to  tell  you,  I  won't.   No! 

[Rises,  crosses  to  mantel,  rests  dbow. 

]m.  That's  the  way  to  talk,  [Rises.]  I  don't  know  you  very 
well,  but  I've  watched  you  close.  I'm  just  a  common,  ordinary 
showman  who  never  had  much  money,  and  I'm  going  out  o' 
date,  I've  spent  most  of  my  time  with  nigger-minstrel  shows  and 
drcusea,  but  I've  been  on  the  sqi;are.  That's  why  I'm  broke. 
[Raster  sadly.]  Once  I  thought  the  missis  would  have  to  go  back 
and  do  her  acrobatic  act,  but  she  couldn't  do  that,  she's  grown 
BO  damn  fat.  [Crosses  to  Lavsjl.]  Just  you  don't  mind.  It'll  all 
come  out  right, 

Lauka.  It's  an  awful  tough  game,  isn't  it? 

Jiif,  [During  this  speech  Lauka  gets  cup,  pours  milk  hack  into 
bottle,  closes  biscuit-box,  puts  milk  on  shed  outside,  and  biscuits 
into  wardrobe,  cup  in  akove.]  It's  hell  forty  ways  from  the  Jack. 
It's  tough  for  me,  but  for  a  pretty  woman  with  a  lot  o'  rich  foob  . 
jumping  out  o'  their  automobiles  and  hanging  around  stage 
doors,  it  must  be  something  awful.  I  ain't  blaming  the  women. 
They  say  "self-preservation  is  the  first  law  (rf  nature,"  and  I 
guess  that's  right;  but  sometimes  when  the  show  is  over  and  I 
see  them  fellows  with  their  hair  plastered  back,  smoking  cigar- 
ettes in  a  [Laura  crosses  to  chair  right  of  table  and  leans  over  back.] 
holder  long  enough  to  reach  from  here  to  Harlem,  and  a  bank- 
roll that  would  bust  my  pocket  and  turn  my  head,  I  feel  as  if  I'd 
like  to  get  a  gun  and  go  a-shooting  around  this  old  town. 

LAinuL  Jun! 

Jni.  Yes,  I  do— you  bet 

Lausa.  That  wouldn't  pay,  would  it? 

Jiu,  No,  they're  not  worth  the  job  of  ratting  on  that  throne 
in  Sii^  Sing,  and  I'm  too  poor  to  go  to  Matteawan,  But  alt 
them  fellows  under  nineteen  and  over  fifty-nine  ain't  much  use 
to  themselves  or  anyone  else. 

LAtntA,  [Rather  meditatively.]  Perhaps  all  of  them  are  not 
so  bad. 
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Jof.  [Sits  on  M.]  Yes,  they  are, — angels  and  all.  Last 
season  I  had  one  of  tiiem  shows  where  a  rich  fellow  backed  it  on 
account  of  a  girl.  We  lost  money  and  he  lost  his  girl;  then  we 
got  stuck  in  Texas.  I  telegraphed:  "Must  have  a  thousand, 
or  can't  move."    He  just  answered:    "Don't  move."  We  didn'L 

Laura.   But  that  was  business. 

Jni.  Bad  budness.  It  took  a  year  for  some  of  them  folks  to 
get  back  to  Broadway.  Some  of  the  girls  never  did,  and  I  guess 
never  will. 

Laura.  Maybe  they're  better  off,  Jim.  [Sits  right  of 
table. 

Jni.  Couldn't  be  worse.  They're  still  in  Texas.  [To  kimidf.] 
Wish  I  knew  how  to  do  something  else,  being  a  plumber  or  a 
walking  delegate ;  they  always  have  jobs. 

Laura.  Well,  I  wish  I  could  do  something  else  too,  but  I 
can't,  and  we've  got  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Jiu.  I  guess  so.  I'll  see  you  this  evening.  I  hope  you'll  have 
good  news  by  that  time.  [Starts  to  exit,  about  to  open  door;  Ihm 
retreats  a  step,  vntk  hand  on  door-knob,  crosses  and  in  a  voice 
meant  to  be  kindlyi  If  you'd  like  to  go  to  the  theatre  to-night, 
and  take  some  other  woman  in  the  house,  maybe  I  can  get  a 
couple  of  tickets  for  some  of  the  shows.  I  know  a  lot  oC  fellows 
who  are  workii^. 

Laura.  No,  thanks.  I  haven't  anything  to  wear  to  the 
theatre,  and  I  don't — 

Jiu.  [WiA  a  smile  crosses  to  Laura,  puts  arm  around  her.] 
Nowyou  just  cheer  up!  Something's  sure  to  turn  up.  It  always 
has  for  me,  and  I'm  a  lot  older  than  you,  both  in  years  and  in 
this  business.  There's  always  a  break  in  hard  luck  sometime — 
that's  sure. 

Laura.  [Smiling  through  her  tears.]  I  hope  so.  But  diings 
are  looking  pretty  hopeless  now,  aren't  they? 

Jiu.  I'll  go  down  and  give  Mrs.  F.  a  line  o'  talk  and  try  to 
square  you  for  a  couple  of  days  more  anyway.  But  I  guess  she's 
laying  pretty  close  to  the  cushion  herself,  poor  woman. 

Lauka.  Annie  saya  a  lot  of  people  owe  her. 

Jnt  Well,  you  can't  pay  what  you  haven't  got  And  even  if 
money  was  growii^  on  trees,  it's  winter  now.  Um  goes  towards  . 
door.]    I'm  off.    Maybe  to-day  is  lucky  day.    SolongI 

Laura.  Good-bye. 

Jiif.   Keep  your  nerve.  {Exit     ■ 
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Lausa.  I  will.  [She  sils  for  a  moment  in  deep  IkougfU,  picks  up 
the  letter  received,  ai  if  to  read  it,  and  Aen  throws  it  dovm  in  anter. 
She  buries  her  head  in  hands.]  I  can't  stand  it — 1  just  timfAy 
can't  stand  it. 

Mbs.  Faki^y'3  Voice.  {Off  stage.]  Miss  Murdocic — Miss 
Murdock. 

Laura.  [Brushini  away  tears,  rises,  goes  to  door,  and  opens  it.] 
What  is  it? 

Saub  Voice.  There's  a  lady  down  here  to  see  you. 

Elfib's  Voice.   [Offstage.]    Hello,  dearie,  can  I  come  up? 

Lauka.    Is  that  you,  Elfie? 

Elfie.    Yes;  shall  I  come  up? 

Laura.   Why,  certainly. 
She  waits  at  the  door  for  a  moment,  and  Elfib  St.  Clair  appears. 

She  is  gorgeously  gowned  in  the  rather  extreme  style  affected  by 

the  usual  New  York  woman  who  is  cared  for  by  a  gentleman  of 

wealth  and  who  has  not  gone  through  the  formality  of  matrimonial 

alliance.     Her  conduct  is  always  exaggerated  and  her  attitude 

vigorous.    Her  gown  is  of  the  latest  design,  and  in  every  detail  of 

dress  she  shows  evidence  of  most  extravagant  expenditure.    She 

carries  a  hand-bag  of  gold,  upon  which  are  attached  such  triJUs 

as  a  gold  cigirette-case,  a  gold  powder-box,  pencils,  and  the  Hie. 

Elbts  throws  her  arms  around  Laura,  and  both  exchange 

hisses. 

Elfie.  Lmir^  you  old  6iear  [Crossing  to  table.],  I'vejustfound 
out  where  you've  been  hiding,  and  came  around  to  see  you. 

I.JICFKA.  [Who  is  much  brightened  by  Elfie's  appearance.] 
Elfie,  you're  lookii^  bully.    How  are  you,  dear? 

Elfie.  Fine. 

LAtiRA.  Come  in  and  ut  down.    I  haven't  much  to  offer,  but — 

Elfib.  Oh,  never  mind.  It's  such  a  grand  day  outside,  and 
I've  come  around  in  my  car  to  take  you  out.  [Sits  right  of  table.] 
You  know  I've  got  a  new  one,  and  it  can  go  some. 

Lausa.  [Sits  on  arm  of  chair.]  1  am  sorry,  but  I  can't  go  out 
this  afternoon,  Elfie. 

Elfie.  What's  the  matter? 

Laura.  You  see  I'm  staying  home  a  good  deal  nowadays.  I 
'  haven't  been  feeling  very  well  and  I  don't  go  out  much. 

Elfie.  I  should  think  not.  I  haven't  seen  you  in  Rector's  or 
Martin's  ance  you  come  back  from  Denver.    Got  a  glimpse  o( 
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you  one  day  trailing  up  Broadway,  but  couldn't  get  to  you — 
you  dived  into  some  office  or  other.  [For  the  first  time  she  surveys 
the  room,  rises,  looks  around  critically,  crossing  to  mant^.]  Gee  I 
Whatever  made  you  come  into  a  dump  like  this?  It's  the 
limit 

Laura.  [Crossing  and  standing  back  of  the  taile.]  Oh,  I  know 
it  isn't  pleasant,  but  it's  my  home,  and  after  all — a  home's  a 
home. 

Elfib.  Looks  more  like  a  prison.  [Takes  candy  from  mantel; 
spits  it  out  on  floor.]  Makes  me  think  of  the  old  days  of  Child's 
siokera  and  a  halt  bedroom. 

Laura.    It's  comfortable.    [Leaning  hands  on  table. 

Elfib.  Not!        [SiU  on  bed,  trying  bed  with  comedy  effect. 
Say,  is  this  here  for  an  effect,  or  do  you  sleep  on  it? 

Laura.   I  sleep  on  it. 

Elfie.  No  wonder  you  look  tired.  Say,  listen,  dearie.  What 
else  tB  the  matter  with  you  anyway? 

Laura.  Nothing. 

Ei^iB.  Yes,  there  is.  What  happened  between  you  and 
Brockton?  [Notices  faded  flowers  in  vase  on  table;  takes  them  out, 
tosses  them  into  fire^ace,  repiaus  them  with  gardenias  which  she 
wears.]   He's  not  broke,  because  I  saw  him  the  other  day. 

Laura.  Where? 

Elfib.  In  the  park.  Asked  me  out  to  luncheon,  but  I  couldn't 
ga  You  know,  dearie,  I've  got  to  be  so  careful.  Jenys  so 
awful  jealous — the  old  fool. 

Lauka.   Do  you  see  much  of  Jerry  nowadays,  Elfie? 

Elfib.  Not  any  more  than  I  can  help  and  be  nice.  He  gets 
on  my  nerves.  Of  course,  I've  heard  about  your  quitting  Brodc- 
ton, 

Laxtra.  Then  iriiy  do  you  adc? 

[Crosses  around  chair  right  of  taUe;  dands. 

Elfib.  Just  wanted  to  hear  from  your  own  dear  lips  what  the 
trouble  was.    Now  tell  me  all  about  it.    Can  I  smoke  here? 
[Takes  cigarette-case  up,  opens  it,  selecting  cigarette. 

Lauka.  Surely.   [GOs  matches  off  bureau,  puts  them  on  fabie. 

Elfib.  Have  one?  [Offers  case. 

Laxtra.   No,  thank  you. 

[Sits  in  chair  right  of  table,  facing  Elfib. 

Elfib.  H'm-m,  h'm-m,  hahl  [Lights  cipiretle.]  Now  go 
ahead.   Tell  me  all  the  scandal.    I'm  just  crazy  to  know. 
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Lausa.  There's  nothing  to  telL  I  haven't  been  able  to  find 
work,  that  ia  all,  and  I'm  short  of  money.  You  can't  live  in 
hotels,  you  Icnow,  with  cabs  and  all  that  aort  of  thing,  wlien 
you're  not  woHcing. 

Elfie.  Yes,  you  can.    I  haven't  worked  in  a  year. 

Lausa.  But  you  don't  understand,  dear.  I —  I —  Well,  you 
know  I —  well,  you  know — I  can't  say  what  I  want. 

Elfie.  Oh,  yes,  you  can.  You  can  say  anything  to  me — 
everybody  else  does.  We've  been  pals.  I  know  you  got  aloi^;  a 
little  faster  in  the  businesa  than  I  did.  The  chorus  was  my 
limit,  and  you  went  into  the  legitimate  thing.  But  we  got  our 
living  just  the  same  way.  I  didn't  suppose  there  was  any  seoet 
between  you  and  me  about  that. 

Laura.  I  know  there  wasn't  then,  Elfie,  but  !  tell  you  I'm 
different  now.  1  don't  want  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I've 
been  very  unlucky.  This  has  been  a  terribly  hard  season  for  me. 
I  simply  haven't  been  able  to  get  an  engagement. 

Elfie.  Well,  you  can't  get  on  this  way.  Wmi't  [Pautts, 
ktiMking  ashet  off  ciiarette  la  cooer  hesilaUon,]  Brockton  help 
you  out? 

Lauka.  What's  the  use  of  talking  to  you  [Rises  and  crosses 
to  firefJace.],  Elfie;  you  don't  understand. 

Elfie.  [Puffing  delibettOely  on  dgareUe  and  crossing  her  legs  in 
almost  a  masculine  attitttde.]    No?    Why  don't  I  understand? 

Lauka.   Because  you  can't;  you've  never  felt  as  I  have. 

Elfie.  How  do  you  know? 

Lausa.  [Tumingimpatientiy.]  Oh,  what's  the  use  of  explaining? 

Elfie.  You  know,  Laura,  I'm  not  much  on  giving  advice, 
but  you  make  me  sick.  I  thought  you'd  grown  wise.  A  young 
girl  just  butting  into  this  business  might  possibly  make  a  fool  of 
herself,  but  you  ought  to  be  on  to  the  gameand  make  the  best  of  it. 

Laura.  [Going  over  lo  her  angrily.]  If  you  came  up  here, 
Elfie,  to  talk  that  sort  of  stuff  to  me,  please  don't.  I  was  West 
this  summer.  I  met  someone,  a  real  man,  who  did  me  a  whole 
lot  of  good, — a  man  who  opened  my  eyes  to  a  ditTerent  way  of 
going  aloi^ — a  man  who — Oh,  well,  what's  the  use?  You  don't 
know — you  don't  know.  [Sits  on  bed- 

Elfie.  [Throtes  cigarette  into  fire^ace.]  I  don't  know,  don't  I? 
I  don't  know,  I  suppose,  that  when  I  came  to  this  town  from  up 
state, — a  little  burg  named  Oswego, — and  joined  a  chorus,  that 
I  didn't  fall  in  love  with  just  such  a  man.    I  suppose  I  don't 
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know  that  thea  I  was  the  best-lcx>king  girl  in  New  York,  and 
everybody  talked  about  me?  I  suppose  I  don't  know  that  there 
were  men,  all  ages  and  with  all  lands  of  money,  ready  to  give  me 
anything  for  the  mere  privilege  of  taldi^  me  out  to  supper? 
And  I  didn't  do  it,  did  I?  For  three  years  I  stuck  by  this  good 
man  who  was  to  lead  me  in  a  good  way  toward  a  good  life.  And 
all  the  time  I  was  getting  older,  never  quite  so  pretty  one  day  as 
I  had  been  the  day  before.  I  never  knew  then  what  it  was  to  be 
tinkered  with  by  hair-dressers  and  manicures  or  a  hundred  and 
one  of  those  other  people  who  make  you  look  good.  I  didn't 
have  to  have  them  theiL  [Rises,  crosset  to  right  of  table,  facing 
Laura.]    Well,  you  know,  Laura,  what  happened. 

Lausa.  Wasn't  it  partly  your  fault,  El&e? 

Elpib.  [Speakint  across  table  angrUy.]  Was  it  my  fault  that 
time  made  me  older  and  I  took  on  a  lot  of  flesh?  Was  it  my 
fault  that  the  work  and  the  life  took  out  the  colour,  and  left  the 
make-up?  Was  it  my  fault  that  other  pretty  young  girls  came 
akmg,  just  as  I'd  come,  and  were  chased  after,  just  as  I  was? 
Was  it  my  fault  the  cabs  weren't  waiting  any  more  and  people 
didn't  talk  about  how  pretty  I  was?  And  was  it  my  fault  when 
he  finally  had  me  alone,  and  just  because  no  one  else  wanted  me, 
be  got  tired  and  threw  me  flat — cold  flat  {Brinff  hand  down  on 
table.] — and  I'd  been  on  the  dead  level  with  him!  [With  almost 
a  sob,  crosses  up  to  bureau,  powders  nose,  comes  down  back  of 
table.]  It  almost  broke  my  heart.  Then  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
get  even  and  get  all  I  could  out  of  the  game.  Jerry  came  along. 
He  was  a  has-been  and  I  was  on  the  road  to  be.  He  wanted  to 
be  good  to  me,  and  I  let  him.   That's  alL 

LAintA.  Still,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  live  that  way. 

[Lies  on  bed. 

Elfib.  Well,  you  did,  and  you  didn't  kick. 

Ijiora.  Yes,  but  things  are  different  with  me  now.  You'd 
be  the  same  way  if  you  were  in  my  place. 

Elfib.  No.  I've  had  all  the  romance  I  want,  and  I'll  stake 
you  to  all  your  love  affairs.  [Crosses  back  of  bed,  touches  picture 
aver  bed.]  I  am  out  to  gather  in  as  much  coin  as  I  can  in  my  own 
way,  BO  when  the  old  rainy  day  comes  along  I'll  have  a  little 
change  to  buy  myself  an  umbrella. 

Lausa.|  [Rising  and  angrily  crossing  to  armchair.]  What  dk) 
you  come  here  for?  Why  can't  you  leave  me  alone  when  I'm 
trying  to  get  along? 
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Elpib.  Because  I  want  to  help  you. 

Lauka.  [During  speech  crosses  to  up-Oage  side  of  l>ti,^ampity 
tosses  quilt  to  Jloor  and  sits  on  bed  in  tears.]  You  can't  help  me. 
I'm  all  right — I  tell  you  I  am.    What  do  you  care  anyway? 

Elfib.  [Sits  on  bed,  crosses  down  stage  to  lower  left  side  of  bed, 
sitsfadngLAVSiA.]  But  I  do  care.  I  know  how  you  feel  with  an 
<dd  cat  for  a  landlady  and  living  up  here  on  a  side  street  with  a 
lot  of  cheap  burlesque  people.  Why,  the  nxun's  cold  [Lavra 
rises,  crosses  to  windoui.],  and  there's  no  hot  water,  and  you're 
beginning  to  look  shabby.  You  haven't  got  a  job — chanco  are 
you  won't  have  one.  What  does  [IndicaHne  picture  on  bed  wilk 
thumb.]  this  fellow  out  there  do  for  you?  Send  you  loi^  letters 
of  condolences?  That's  what  I  used  to  get.  When  I  wanted  to 
buy  a  new  pair  of  shoes  or  a  silk  petticoat,  he  told  me  how  much 
hek>ved  me;  so  I  had  the  other  ones  re-soled  and  turned  the  old 
petticoat.  And  look  at  you,  you're  beginning  to  show  it.  [She 
surveys  her  car^uUy.]  I  do  believe  there  are  lines  coming  in  your 
face  [Lauba  crosses  to  dresser  quickly,  picks  up  hand  mirror,  and 
looks  at  herself.],  and  you  hide  in  the  house  because  you've  nothii^ 
new  to  wear. 

Laura.  [Puts  down  mirror,  crossing  down  to  hack  0/  bed^  But 
I've  got  what  you  haven't  got.  I  may  have  to  hide  my  dodies, 
but  t  don't  have  to  hide  my  face.  And  you  with  that  man — 
he's  old  enough  to  be  your  father — a  toddling  dote  hanging  on 
your  apron-strings.  1  don't  see  bow  you  dare  show  your  faat  to 
a  decent  woman. 

Elfik.  [Rises.]  You  don't! — but  you  did  once  and  I  never 
caught  you  hanging  your  head.  You  say  he's  old.  I  know  he's 
old,  but  he's  good  to  me.  He's  making  what's  left  of  my  life 
pleasant.  You  think  I  like  him.  I  don't, — sometimes  1  hate 
him, — but  he  understands;  and  you  can  bet  your  life  bis  check 
is  in  my  mail  every  Saturday  night  or  there's  a  new  lock  on  the 
door  Sunday  marning.  [Crossirt^  to  firefiau. 

Laura.   How  can  you  say  such  things  to  me? 

Elfie.  [Crosses  to  left  end  oj  table.]  Because  I  want  you  to  be 
square  with  yourself.  You've  lost  all  that  precious  virtue  women 
gab  about.    When  you've  got  the  name,  I  say  get  the  game. 

Laura.   You  can  go  now,  Elfie,  and  don't  oome  back. 

Elfik.  [Gathering  up  muff,  Sfc]  Ail  right,  if  that's  the  way 
you  want  it  to  be,  I'm  sorry.  [^1  knock  on  the  door, 

Laura.  {Controlling  kerself  after  a  moment's  hesitation,]  Come  in 
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Annib  enters  wilh  a  tiole,  crosses,  and  hands  U  to  Laura. 

Anmib.   Mis'  Farley  sent  dia.  Miss  Laura. 
[Lauxa  tabes  the  note  and  reads  it.    She  is  palpably  annoyed. 

Lavsa.  There's  no  answer. 

Ammis.  She  tol'  me  not  to  leave  until  Ah  got  an  aoswah. 

Lauxa.  You  must  ask  her  to  wait. 

Annib.   Sbe  wants  an  answah, 

Lausa.  Tell  her  I'll  be  right  down— that  it  will  be  all 
right 

Annb.  But,  Mtsa  Laura,  she  tc^'  me  to  get  an  answah. 

{Ex^  reluclanlly. 

Laura.  [Hatf  to  herseff  and  ha^  to  Elfib.]  She's  taking  ad- 
vants^  of  your  being  here.  [Standing  near  door, 

Elfie.   How? 

Laura.  She  wants  money — three  weeks'  room-rent.  I  pre- 
sume she  thought  you'd  ^ve  it  to  me. 

EuoB.    Huh!    [Mooes  to  l^t. 

Laura.  [Crossing  to  table.]  Elfie,  I've  been  a  little  cross;  I 
didn't  mean  it. 

Elfib.  Wdl? 

Laura.  Could— could  you  lend  me  thirty-five  dollars  until  I 
get  to  work? 

Elfib.  Me? 

Laura.  Yea. 

El^ie.  Lend  you  thirty-five  dollars? 

Laura.   Yes;  you've  got  plenty  of  money  to  spare. 

Elfib.  Well,  you  certainly  have  got  a  nerve. 

Laura.  You  might  give  it  to  me.  I  haven't  s  dollar  in  the 
world,  and  you  pretend  to  be  such  a  friend  to  me! 

Elfib.  [Turning  and  angrily  speaking  across  table.]  So  that's 
the  kind  of  woman  you  are,  eh?  A  moment  ago  you  were  going 
to  kick  me  out  of  iht  place  because  I  wasn't  decent  enough  to 
associate  with  you.  You  know  how  I  live.  You  know  how  I  get 
my  money — the  same  way  you  got  most  of  yours.  And  now 
that  you've  got  this  spasm  of  goodness  I'm  not  fit  to  be  in  your 
room;  but  you'll  take  my  money  to  pay  your  debts.  You'll  let 
me  go  out  and  do  this  sort  of  thing  for  your  benefit,  while  you 
try  to  play  the  grand  lady.  I've  got  your  number  now,  Laura. 
Where  in  hell  b  your  virtue  anyway?  You  can  go  to  the  devil — 
rich,  poor,  or  any  other  way.   I'm  oil! 
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Elfib  ntsHes  tmnard  door;  for  a  moment  Lauka  stands  speahUa, 

then  bursts  into  hysterics, 

hnvtUL.   El&e!    Elfie!    Don't  go  now!    Don't  leave  me  now! 
[Elfie  hesitaUs  with  hand  on]  door-knob.]    I  can't  stand  it    I 
can't  be  alone.   Don't  go,  please;  don't  go. 
Laura  fails  into  Elfib's  arms,  sobbing.    In  a  moment  Elfie's 

whole  demeanour  chanees  and  she  melts  into  the  tenderest  womanly 

sympathy,  trying  her  best  to  express  herself  in  her  crude  way. 

Elfie.  There,  old  gtrl,  don't  cry,  don't  cry.  You  just  dt 
down  here  and  let  me  put  my  arms  around  you.  [Elfib  leads 
Lauka  over  to  armchair,  places  muff,  6fc.,  in  chair,  and  sits  Lauka 
down  in  chair.  Elfie  sits  on  right  arm  of  chair  with  her  left  arm 
behind  Laura;  hugs  Laura  to  her.  Laura  in  tears  and  sobbing 
during  scene.]  I'm  awful  sony— on  the  level,  I  am.  I  shouldn't 
have  said  it.  I  know  that.  But  I've  ^t  feeluigs  too,  even  if 
folkfl  don't  give  me  credit  for  it. 

Laura.    I  know,  Elfie.    I've  gone  through  about  all  I  can 

Elfie.  Well,  1  should  say  you  have — and  more  than  I  would. 
Anyway  a  good  cry  never  hurts  any  woman.  I  have  one  myself, 
sometimes — under  cover. 

Laura.  [More  seriously,  recovering  herself .]  Perhaps  what  you 
said  was  true. 

Elfib.  We  won't  talk  about  it. 

[Wiping  Laura's  eyes  and  kissing  her. 

LAtniA.  [With  persistence.]  '  But  perhaps  it  was  true,  and, 
Elfie— 

E^JiE.  Yes. 

Laura.  I  think  I've  stood  this  just  as  long  as  I  can.  Every 
day  b  a  living  horror. 

Elfib.  [Looking  around  room.]    It's  the  limit. 

Lauka.  I've  got  to  have  money  to  pay  the  rent  I've  pawned 
everything  I  have,  except  the  clothes  on  my  back. 

Elfie.  I'll  give  you  all  the  money  you  need,  dearie.  Great 
heavens,  don't  worry  about  that.  £)on't  you  care  if  I  got  sore 
and — and  lost  my  head. 

Lauka.  No;  I  can't  let  you  do  that  [Rises;  crosses  to  table.] 
You  may  have  been  mad, — awfully  mad, — but  what  you  said 
was  the  truth.    I  can't  take  your  money.      [Sits  right  of  table. 

Elfib.  Oh,  fprget  that  {Sises,  crosses  to  centre. 
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Laura.  Maybe — maybe  U  he  knew  all  about  it— the  suffering 
— he  wouldn't  blame  me. 

Elfib.  Who — the  good  man  who  wanted  to  lead  you  to  the 
good  life  without  even  a  bread-baslcet  for  an  advance-c^ntf 
Huh! 

Lauka.  Still  he  doesn't  know  how  desperately  poor  I  am. 

Elfib,  He  knows  you're  out  of  work,  don't  he? 

Laura.  [Turning  to  Elfib.]  Not  exactly.  I've  let  him  think 
that  I'm  getting  along  all  righL 

Elfis.  Then  you're  a  chump.    Hasn't  he  sent  you  anythii^? 

Lauba.  He  hasn't  anything  to  send. 

Elfie.  Well,  what  does  be  think  you're  goii%  to  live  on? — 
asphalt  croquettes  with  conversation  sauce? 

Laura.    I  don't  know — I  don't  know.  [i'ofriutf. 

Elfib.  \Croises  to  LAtntA,  puis  arms  around  her.]  Don't  be 
foolish,  dearie.  You  know  there  is  somebody  waiting  for  you — 
somebody  who'll  be  good  to  you  and  get  you  out  of  this  mess. 

Laura.  You  mean  Will  Brockton?  [LMtking  up. 

Elfib.  Yes. 

Laura.  Do  you  know  where  he  is? 

Elv  IB.  Yes. 

Laura.  WeU7 

Elfib.  You  won't  get  sore  again  if  I  tell  you,  ¥nll  you? 

Ladra.  No-^why?  [Rises. 

Elfib.  He's  downstairs — waiting  in  the  car.  I  promised  to 
tell  him  what  you  said. 

Laura.  Then  it  was  all  planned,  and — and — 

Elfib.  Now,  dearie,  I  knew  you  were  up  against  it,  and  I 
wanted  to  brii^  you  two  leather.  He's  got  half  of  the  Bui^ess 
shows,  and  if  you'll  only  see  him  everything  will  be  fixed. 

Laura.  When  does  he  want  to  see  me? 

Elhb.  Now. 

Laura.  Here? 

ELfiB.  Yes.    Shall  I  tell  him  to  come  up? 

LAtntA.  [After  a  long  pause,  crossing  around  to  bed,  doum-stage 
side.]    Yes. 

Elfib.  [Suddenly  becomes  ani/naUd.]  Now  you're  a  sensible 
dear.  111  bet  he's  half  frozen  down  there.  [Goes  to  door.\  I'll 
send  him  up.  Look  at  you,  Laura,  you're  a  s^t.  [Crossa  to 
Laura,  takes  her  by  hand,  leads  her  up  to  washstand,  takes  towel 
and  wipes  Laura's  eyes.]    It'll  never  do  to  have  him  see  you 
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looidnB  like  this;  ctmie  over  here  and  let  me  fix  your  eyes.  Now, 
Laura,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  you  won't  do  any  more  crying. 
[Leads  Lauka  <ner  to  dresser,  lakes  powder-puff  and  powders 
Lavxa's  /aw-l  Come  over  here  and  let  me  powder  your  noee. 
Now  when  he  comes  up  you  tell  him  he  has  got  to  blow  us  all  oS 
to  a  dinner  to-night  at  Martin's,  seven-thirty.  Let  me  ]ook  at 
you.  Now  you're  all  right.  {After  davbing  Laura's  Jate  vitk 
the  rouge  Pav,  Elfie  takes  Lauka's  face  in  her  hands  and  kisses 
her.)  Make  it  strong  now,  seven-thirty,  don't  forget  I'll  be 
there.    [Crosses  to  iirmchair,  gathers  up  muff,  Src.]    So  bng. 

[Exit. 
After  Elpib's  exit  Laiika  crosses  slowly  to  wardrobe,  pulls  of 

picture  of  John;  crosses  to  dresser,  takes  picture  i^  John  from 

there;  carries  both  pictures  over  to  bed;  ktteds  on  bed.  Pulls  down 

picture  at  head  of  bed;  places  all  three  pictures  under  pillow. 

Will  is  heard  coming  upstairs,  and  knocks. 

Lauka.  Come  in. 
Will  enters.   Bis  dress  is  that  of  a  man  iff  business,  the  Hme  being 

about  February.    He  is  toell  poomed  and  brings  with  him  the 

impression  of  easy  luxury. 

Will.  {As  he  enters.]    Hello,  Laura. 
There  is  an  obvious  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  each  of  them. 

She  rises,  ffxs  to  him  and  extends  her  hand. 

LjitiRA.   I'm — I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Will. 

Wnx.  Thank  you, 

Lauba.  Won't  yon  Mt  down? 

Will.      [Regaining     his    ease    of   manner.]       Thank    you 
i^ain. 

[Puts  hat  and  cane  at  end  of  wardrobe;  removes  overcoat  and  places 
U  on  back  of  armchair;  sits  in  armchair. 

LAtntA.  [Sits  right  of  iMe.]    It's  rather  cold  out,  isn't  it? 

Will.  Just  a  bit  sharp. 

Lauka.   You  came  with  Elfie  in  the  car? 

Will.  She  picked  me  up  at  Martin's;  we  lunched  there. 

Lauka.   By  appointment? 

Will.   I'd  asked  her. 

Lauka.  Well? 

Will.   Well,  Laura. 

Lauka.  She  tokl  youf 
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Will.   Not  a  great  deal.    What  do  you  want  to  tell  me? 

Laura.  [Very  simply,  and  twoiding  kis  glance.]  Will,  rm 
ready  to  come  back. 

Wnx.  [With  an  effort  concealing  his  sense  of  triumph  and 
stOisfaction.  Rises,  crosses  to  Lauba.]  I'm  mighty  glad  of  that, 
Laura.    I've  misacd  you  like  the  very  devil. 

L&UKA.   Do  we — do  we  have  to  talk  it  over  much? 

[Crosses  to  left  of  table  in  front  of  bed. 

Wdx.  Not  at  all  unless  you  want  to.  I  understand — in  fact, 
I  always  have. 

Laura.  [Wearily.]    Yes,  I  guess  you  always  did.     I  didn't. 
[Crosses  and  sits  right  of  table. 

Wax.   It  will  be  just  the  same  as  it  was  before,  you  know. 

Laura.  Yes. 

Will.  I  didn't  think  it  was  possible  for  me  to  miss  anyone 
the  way  I  have  you.    I've  been  lonely. 

Laura.  That's  nice  in  you  to  say  that 

Will.  You'll  have  to  move  out  of  here  right  away.  [Crossing 
to  back  of  table,  surveying  room.]  This  place  ia  enough  to  give  one 
the  colly-wabbles.  If  you'll  be  ready  to-morrow  I'll  send  my 
man  over  to  help  you  take  care  ol  the  luggage. 

Laura.  To-morrow  will  be  all  right,  thank  you. 

Wax.  And  you'll  need  some  money  in  the  meantime.  I'll 
leave  this  here. 

[He  lakes  a  roll  of  bills  and  places  Hon  the  bureau. 

Laura.  You  seem  to  have  come  prepared.  Did  Elfie  and  you 
fdan  this  all  out? 

Will,  Not  planned — just  hoped.  I  think  you'd  better  go 
to  some  nice  hotel  now.    Later  we  can  arrange. 

[Sits  on  up-slage  side  of  bed. 

LAtntA.  Will,  we'll  always  be  Crank.  I  said  I  was  ready  to  go. 
It's  up  to  you — when  and  where. 

Will.  The  hotel  scheme  is  the  best,  but,  Laura — 

Laura.   Yes? 

Wax.  You're  quite  sure  this  is  in  earnest.  You  don't  want 
to  chai^?    You've  time  enough  now. 

I^URA.   I've  quite  made  up  my  mind.    It's  final. 

Will.  If  you  want  to  work.  Burgess  has  a  nice  part  for  you. 
I'll  telephone  and  arrange  if  you  say  so. 

Laura.  Thanks.     Say  I'll  see  him  in  the  morning. 

Will.   And,  Laura,  you  know  when  we  were  in  Denver,  and—! 
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Lausa.  [Rises  hurritdly;  crosses  rtgU.]  I^eaM,  ptease,  don't 
speak  of  it 

Will.  I'm  sorry,  but  I've  got  to.  I  told  [Rises,  and  cnsses  U> 
l^t.]  Madison  [Lauxa  turns  her  head.] — pardon  me,  but  1  miut 
do  this — that  if  this  time  ever  came  I'd  have  you  write  him  the 
truth.    Before  we  go  any  further  I  'd  like  you  to  do  that  now. 

Laura.  Say  good-bye?  [Turns  to  Will. 

Wnx.  Just  that. 

Laura.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  begin.  It  will  hurt  faim 
awfully  deeply. 

Will.  It'll  be  worse  if  you  don't.  He'll  like  you  for  tdling 
him.   It  would  be  honest,  and  that  is  what  he  expects. 

Laura.  Must  I — now? 

Wcl.    I  think  you  should. 

Laura.   [Goes  Io  table  and  sits  dawn.]   How  shall  I  begin,  Wll? 

Will.  [Standing  back  of  taiU.]  You  meaa  you  don't  know 
what  to  say? 

Laura.   Yes. 

Will.  Then  I'll  dictate. 

IjitJRA.   I'll  do  just  as  you  say.   You're  the  one  to  tell  me  now. 

Will.  Address  it  the  way  you  want  to.  [She  anHplies.]  I'm 
going  to  be  pretty  brutal,  in  the  long  run  I  think  that  is  best, 
don't  you? 

Laijra.   It's  up  to  you. 

Will.   Ready? 

Laura.  Begin. 

Will.  [Dictating.]  "All  I  have  to  say  can  be  expressed  in  one 
word,  'good-bye.'  I  shall  not  tell  you  where  I've  gone,  but 
remind  you  of  what  Brockton  told  you  the  last  time  he  saw  you. 
He  is  here  now  [Pause.],  dictating  this  letter.  What  I  am  doing 
is  voluntary — my  own  suggestion.  Don't  grieve.  Be  ha|^>y  and 
successful.    I  do  not  love  you" — 

[She  puts  Pen  down;  looks  at  him. 

Latira.  Will — please. 

Will.  It  has  got  to  go  just  that  way — "I  do  not  love  you." 
S^  it  "Laura."  [She  does  it.]  Fold  it,  put  it  in  an  envd- 
ope — seal  it — address  it.    Now  shall  I  mail  it? 

Laura.  No.  H  you  don't  mind  I'd  sooner.  It's  a  sort  of  a 
last — last  message. 

Will.  [Crosses  to  armchair;  gets  coat,  puts  it  on.]  All  right 
You're  a  little  upset  now,  and  I'm  gmng.    We  ai¥  all  to  dine  at 
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Martin's  to-night  at  seven-thirty.     Thefetl  be  a  party.     Of 
course  you'll  come.  [Gets  hat  and  cane. 

Laura.   I  don't  think  I  can.   You  see — 

Will.  I  know.  I  guess  there's  enough  there  [Indicating 
money.]  for  your  immediate  needs.  Later  you  can  straighten 
things  up.   Shall  I  send  the  car? 

Laura.  Yes,  pleaae. 

Will.  Good.  It  will  be  the  first  happy  evening  I've  had  in 
a  iof^,  long  time.    You'll  be  ready? 

[Approaches  and  bends  over  her  as  if  lo  caress  her. 

Laota.  [Shrinking  away.]  Please  don't.  Remember'  we 
don't  dine  until  seven-thirty. 

Will.  All  right.  [Exit. 

For  a  moment  Laura  sits  silent,  and  then  angrily  rises,  crosses  up 

lo  dresser,  gets  alcohol  tamp,  crosses  lo  table  with  lamp,  lights 

same,  and  starts  back  lo  dresser.    Knock  at  door. 

Ladsa.  Come  iiL  [Ammie  enters,  and  slops.]  That  you, 
Annie? 

Annie.  Yassum. 

Laura.    Mis.  Farley  wants  her  rent    There  is  some  money. 
[Tosses  money  on  to  table.]   Take  it  to  her. 
Annib  goes  to  the  table,  examines  the  n^  of  bills  and  is  palpably 

surprised. 

Amns.  Dey  ain't  nothin'  heah.  Miss  Laura,  but  five  great 
t^  one  hunderd  dollah  bills. 

Laura.  Take  two.  And  loolc  in  that  upper  drawer.  You'll 
find  some  pawn  tickets  there.  [Annib  complies. 

Annie.  Yaasum.  [Aside.]  Dat'a  real  money — dem's  yellow- 
backs sure. 

Laura.  Take  the  two  top  ones  and  go  get  my  lace  gown  and 
one  of  the  hats.  The  ticket  is  for  a  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 
Keep  ten  for  yourself,  and  hurry. 

Annie,  [jintfe.]  Ten  for  myself — I  never  see  so  much  money. 
[7*0  Laura,  her  astonishment  nearly  overcoming  htr.]  Yassum, 
Miss  Laura,  yassum.  [She  goes  toward  door,  and  then  turns  to 
Laura.]  Ah'm  so  mighty  glad  yo'  out  all  yo'  trouble.  Miss 
Laura.    I  says  to  Mia'  Farley  now — 

Laura.  [Snapping  her  off.]  Don't— don't  Go  do  as  I  tell 
ymi  and  mind  your  business.    {Annib  turns  sullenly  and  watkf 
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toward  the  door.    At  that  moment  Lauka  sees  the  letter,  which  she 

has  thrown  on  the  ftMe.]    Wait  a  minute.    I  want  you  to  mail  a 

tetter.    [By  this  lime  her  hair  is  half  down,  hanging  loosely  oter 

her  shoulders.    Her  waist  is  open  at  the  throat,  collar  off,  and  she 

has  tie  appearance  of  a  woman's  untidiness  when  she  is  at  that 

parlicutar  stage  of  her  toilet.    Hands  letter  to  Annie,  but  snatches 

it  away  as  Annie  turns  to  go.    She  glances  at  the  letter  long  and 

wistfvUy,  and  her  nerve  fails  her.]    Never  mind. 

Annie  exits.    Slowly  Laura  puts  the  letter  over  the  flame  of  Ike 

alcohol  lamp  and  it  ignites.    As  it  bums  she  holds  it  in  her  fitters, 

and  when  half  consumed  throws  it  into  waste-jar,  sits  on  side  of 

bed  watching  letter  bum,  then  lies  down  across  bed  on  her  dbows, 

her  chin  in  her  hands,  facing  audienu.    At  the  latt  flicker  is 

seen  the  curtain  slowly  descends. 

CtmTAlM. 


ACT  HI. 

Scene.  Two  months  have  elapsed.  The  scene  is  at  Bsocitoh's 
apartment  in  a  hotel  such  as  is  not  over  particular  concemtHg 
the  rdations  of  its  tenants.  There  are  a  number  of  these  hotels 
throughout  the  theatre  district  of  New  York,  and,  as  a  rule,  one 
wiilfind  them  usually  of  the  same  type.  The  room  in  which  this 
scene  is  placed  is  that  of  the  general  living-room  in  one  of  the 
handsomest  apartments  in  the  building.  The  prevaiUng  colour 
is  green,  and  there  is  nothing  particularly  gaudy  about  the  general 
furnishings.  They  are  in  good  taste,  but  without  the  variety  ef 
arrangement  and  ornamentation  which  would  naturally  obtain  in 
a  room  occupied  by  people  a  bit  more  particular  concerning  tkeir 
surroundings.  Down  stags  is  a  table  about  three  feet  square  which 
can  be  used  not  only  as  a  general  centre-table,  but  also  for  service 
while  the  occupants  are  eating.  There  is  a  breakfast  service  on 
this  laMe,  and  also  a  tray  and  stand  behind  it.  TTiere  is  a  chair 
at  either  side  of  the  laUe,  and  at  right  coming  up  dage,  the  room 
turns  at  a  sharp  angle  of  tkirty-fise  degrees,  and  this  space  u 
largely  taken  up  by  a  large  doorway.  This  is  equipped  wilk 
sliding-doors  and  hung  with  green  portiires,  vAich  are  handsome 
and  in  harmony  with  the  general  scheme  of  the  furnishings  of  the 
room.    This  entrance  is  to  the  sleeping-room  of  the  apartments. 
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At  lie  back  of  the  stage  is  a  large  vnadow  or  aicote.  The  mndote 
is  OH  the  ordinary  plan,  and  the  view  through  U  shows  the  back 
e^  Ottolhtr  buiiding  of  New  York,  presumably  a  hold  of  about 
Ihe  same  character.  Green  portiires  are  also  hung  on  (Ae*iDitf- 
doKs.  Down  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  corridor  of  the  hotel,  and 
this  must  be  so  arranged  that  it  works  vrith  a  latch'key  and  opens 
upon  a  small  hallway,  which  separates  the  apartment  from  the 
main  hallway.  This  is  necessary  as  the  action  calls  for  the  slam^ 
ming  of  a  door,  and  later  the  opening  of  the  direct  and  intimate 
door  of  the  apartment  with  a  latch-key.  Left  of  centre  is  a  sofa, 
and  there  is  a  general  arrangement  of  chairs  mthout  over-crowding 
Ihe  apartment.  Just  below,  where  the  right  portiire  is  hung,  is  a 
long,  full-length  mirror,  such  as  women  dress  by.  Against  wall  is 
a  tody's  fancy  dresser. 
To  the  immediate  left  of  the  sliding-doors,  which  go  into  the  sleeping- 
apartment,  is  a  lady's  small  writing-desk,  with  a  drawer  on  the 
right-hand  side,  in  which  is  a  pearl-handled  32-calibre  revolver. 
The  front  of  the  desk  is  open  at  rise.  On  top  of  the  desk  is  a  desk 
lamp  and  a  large  box  of  candy;  inside  the  desk  is  writing  material, 
Sfc.  In  pigeonhole  left  there  is  a  small  photo  and  frame,  which 
Annie  f^aces  on  the  table  when  she  removes  the  breakfast  set.  In 
front  of  centre  window  in  alcove  is  a  small  table  on  which  is  a 
parlour  lamp,  and  some  newspapers,  including  the  "New  York 
Sun."  On  the  floor  running  between  the  desk  and  table  is  a  large 
fur  rug.  In  front  of  Ihe  table  is  a  small  gill  chair;  in  front  of 
desk  there  is  also  a  small  eilt  chair;  there  is  a  pianola  piano,  on 
lop  of  vAich  is  a  bundle  of  music-rolls.  In  place,  ready  to  f^y, 
is  a  roll  of  a  negro  tune  called  "Bon-Bon  Buddie,  My  Chocolate 
Drop."  On  tap  of  the  piano,  in  addition  to  the  music-rolis,  are 
a  fancy  lamp,  a  large  basket  of  chrysanthemums,  and  two  photos 
in  frames,  at  the  upper  carreer.  Standing  on  the  floor  is  a  large 
piano  lamp.  On  the  sofa  are  cushions,  and  Arown  over  its  back 
is  a  lady's  opera-coat.  On  the  sofa  are  also  a  fan  and  some  small 
dinner  favours. 

On  Ihe  dresser  are  a  lady's  silver  toilet  set,  including  powder  boxes, 
rouge  boxes,  manicuring  im^ements,  and  a  small  plush  black 
cat  that  might  have  been  a  favour  at  some  lime.  Two  little  dolls 
hang  on  the  side  of  Ihe  glass  of  Ihe  dresser,  which  also  might  have 
been  favours.  These  are  used  later  in  the  action,  and  are  neces- 
sary. 
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At  Rise.  Wken  the  curlain  rises  on  this  scene  it  is  noHceatle  Out 
Ihe  occupants  of  the  room  must  have  returned  rather  late  at  mght, 
after  hiatittg  dined,  not  wisely,  but  loo  vidi.  In  lie  oJane  is  a 
man's  dress-coat  and  vest  thrown  on  the  cushions  in  a  most  can- 
less  manner;  a  siik  hat  badiy  rumpled  is  near  it.  Oner  the  top 
of  sofa  is  an  opera-cloak,  and  hung  on  the  mtrror  is  a  huge  Itat, 
of  the  evening  type,  such  as  women  would  pay  handsomely  for. 
A  pair  of  gloves  is  thrown  on  top  of  the  pier-glass.  The  curtains 
in  the  bay-window  are  half  drawn,  and  the  light  shades  are  haff 
drawn  down  the  windows,  so  that  when  the  curlain  goes  up  Ike 
place  is  in  a  rather  dim  light.  On  the  table  are  the  remains  of  a 
breakfast,  which  is  served  in  a  box-like  tray  suck  as  is  used  in 
hotels.  Lauba  m  discovered  sitting  at  right  of  table,  her  hair  a 
bit  unHdy.  She  has  on  a  very  expensive  negligU  gown.  Wnx, 
in  a  business  suit,  is  at  Ihe  other  side  of  the  table,  and  both  ftaw 
evidently  just  about  concluded  their  breakfast  and  are  reading  the 
newspapers  while  p\ey  sip  their  coffee.  Lauka  is  intent  in  the 
scannittg  of  her  "Morning  Telegraph,"  while  Will  is  deep  in  the 
market  reports  of  the  "Journal  of  Commerce"  and  in  each  instance 
these  things  must  be  made  apparent.  Wax  throws  down  the 
paper  rather  impatiently. 
Will.  Have  you  seen  Che  Sun,  Laura? 
Lavka.  No. 
Will.  Where  is  it? 
Laura.  I  don't  know. 
Will.  [In  a  loud  voice.]    Annie,  Annie!    [A  pause.)    Aniuel 

[In  an  undertone,  ka^  directed  to  Lacka.]    Where  the  devil  is 

that  nigger? 

Laura.  Why,  I  suppose  she's  at  breakfast. 

WaJL.   Well,  she  ought  to  be  here. 

Laura.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  she  has  got  to  eat  just 

the  same  as  you  liave? 
Will.  She's  your  servant,  isn't  she? 
Laura.  My  maid. 
Will.  Well,  what  have  you  got  her  for, — to  eat  or  to  wait  oa 

you?    Annie! 
Laura.   E>on't  be  so  cross.   What  do  you  want? 
Wax.  I  want  the  Sun. 

[Brockton  pours  out  one  half  glass  of  water  from  bottle. 
Laura.   I  will  get  it  for  you. 
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Rather  wearily  she  gels  up  and  goes  to  the  table,  where  there  are  other 

morning  papers;  she  takes  the  "Sun,"  hands  U  to  him,  goes  back  to 

her  seal,  re-opens  the  "Morning  Tdegraph."    There  is  a  pause. 

Annie  enters  from  the  sleeping-room. 

Annib.  Do  yuh  want  ine,  euh? 

WiiLL.  YcB,  I  did  want  you,  but  don't  now.  When  I'm  at 
home  I  have  a  man  to  look  after  me,  and  I  get  what  I  want. 

l^iusA.  For  heaven's  sake,  WiM,  have  a  little  patience.  If 
ycAi  like  your  man  so  well,  you  had  better  live  at  home,  but  don't 
come  around  here  with  a  grouch  and  bulldoze  everybody. 

WiLl-  Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  there's  much  to  come 
around  here  for.    Annie,  this  room's  stuffy. 

Amnib.  Yassuh. 

Will.  Draw  thoae  portieres.  Let  thooe  curtains  up.  [Annib 
Itts  up  curtain.]  Let's  have  a  little  light  Take  away  these 
clothes  and  hide  them.  Don't  you  know  that  a  man  doesn't 
want  to  see  the  next  morning  anything  to  remind  him  of  the 
night  before.  Make  the  place  look  a  little  respectable. 
In  the  meantime  Annib  scurries  around,  picking  up  the  coat  and 

vest,  opera-cloak,  Sfc,  as  rapidly  as  passible,  and  throwing  them 

over  her  arm  without  any  idea  of  order.    It  is  very  apparent  that 

the  is  rather  fearful  of  the  anger  t^  Will  wAife  he  is  in  this 

mood. 

Will.  [Looking  at  her.]  Be  careful.  You're  not  taking  the 
WMh  o9  the  line. 

Amnie.  Yassuh.  [Exit  in  confusion. 

Lauba.  [Laying  down  paper  and  looking  at  Will.]  Well,  I 
must  say  you're  rather  amiable  this  morning. 

Wnx.   I  feel  like  belL 

Laura.   Maricet  unsatisfactory? 

Will.  No;  head  too  big.  [He  lights  a  cigar;  as  he  lakes  a  puff 
he  makes  an  awful  face.]   Tastes  like  punk.   [Puts  dgar  into  cup. 

Lauka.  You  drank  a  loL 

Will.  We'll  have  to  cut  out  thoee  parties.  I  can't  do  those 
things  any  more.  I'm  not  as  young  as  I  was,  and  in  the  morning 
it  makes  me  sick.    How  do  you  feel? 

LAtJKA.  A  little  tired,  that's  alL  [Rises,  and  crosses  to  bureau. 

Will.  You  didn't  touch  anything? 

Lauka.  No. 
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Wlix.  I  guess  you're  on  the  safe  ride.  It  was  a  great  old 
party,  though,  wasn't  it? 

Laura.    Did  you  think  soP 

Will.  Oh,  for  that  sort  of  a  blow-out  Not  too  rough,  but 
just  a  little  easy.  I  like  them  at  night  and  I  hate  them  in  the 
morning.  [He  picks  up  the  paper  and  commences  to  gUmce  it  over 
in  a  casual  manner,  net  interrupting  his  conversation.]  Were  you 
bored? 

LAintA.   Yes;  always  at  things  like  that 

Will.   Well,  you  don't  have  to  go. 

Laitka.  You  asked  me. 

Will.  Still,  you  could  say  no.  [Laura  picks  up  paper,  pnlt 
it  on  table  and  crosses  back  to  bureau. 

Laura.    But  you  asked  me. 

Will.  What  did  you  go  for  if  you  didn't  want  to? 

Laiiba.    You  wanted  me  to. 

Will,    I  don't  quite  get  you. 

Laura.  Well,  Will,  you  have  all  my  time  when  I'm  not  in  the 
theatre,  and  you  can  do  with  it  just  what  you  please.  You  pay 
for  it    I'm  working  for  you. 

Will.    Is  that  all  I've  got, — ^just  your  time? 

Laura.  [Wearily.]  That  and  the  rest.  [Laura  crosses  up  to 
desk,  gets  "part,"  crosses  to  sofa,  turning  pages  of  "part."\  I  guesi 
you   know.  grosses  to  sofa  and  sits. 

Will.  [Looking  at  her  curiously.]  Down  in  the  mouth,  eli? 
I'm  sorry. 

Laura.  No,  only  if  you  want  me  to  be  frank,  I'm  a  little  tirad. 
You  may  not  believe  it,  but  I  work  awfully  hard  over  at  tbo 
theatre.  Burgess  will  tell  you  that.  I  know  I'm  not  so  very 
good  as  an  actress,  but  I  try  to  be.  [Laura  lies  down  on  sofa.] 
I'd  like  to  succeed,  myself.  They're  very  patient  with  me.  Of 
course  they've  got  to  be,~~that's  another  thing  you're  paying 
for,  but  I  don't  seem  to  get  along  except  this  way. 

Will.  Oh,  don't  get  aenttmental.  If  you're  going  to  bring  up 
that  sort  of  talk,  Laura,  do  it  sometime  when  I  haven't  got  a 
hang-over,  and  then  don't  forget  talk  never  does  count  for  much. 
Laura  crosses  up  to  mirror,  picks  up  hat  from  box,  puts  it  on, 

looks  in  mirror.    She  turns  around  and  looks  at  him  steadfasSy 

for  a  minute.    During  this  entire  scene,  from  the  lime  the  curtain 

rises,  she  must  in  a  rniy  indicate  a  premonition  of  an  approaiA- 

ing  catastrophe,  a  feeling,  vague  bid  nevertheless  palpable,  that 
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totiutking  is  going  to  happen.  She  must  hold  this  b^ore  htr 
audience  so  that  she  can  show  to  them,  wUhout  showing  to  hint, 
the  disgust  she  feels.  Laura  has  lasted  of  the  privations  of  sdf- 
sacrUke  during  her  struggle,  and  she  has  vxakly  surrendered  and 
is  unable  la  go  back,  but  that  brief  period  of  seif-abnegalion  has 
shown  to  her  most  dearly  the  rottenness  of  the  other  sort  t^  living. 
There  are  enough  sentimentality  and  emotion  in  her  character  to 
make  U  impossible  for  her  to  accept  this  manner  of  existence  as 
Elfib  does.  Hers  is  not  a  nature  of  earless  candour,  but  (if 
dreamy  ideals  and  better  lioing,  warped,  handicapped,  disil- 
lusioned,  and  destroyed  by  a  weakness  that  finds  iii  principal 
force  in  vanity.  Will  resumes  his  newspaper  in  a  more  attentive 
way.  The  girl  looks  at  him  and  expresses  in  paniomine,  by  the 
sliffitest  gesture  or  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  her  growing  distaste 
for  kirn  and  his  way  of  living.  In  the  meantime  Will  is  reading 
the  paper  rather  carefully.  He  stops  suddenly  and  then  looks  at 
hiswalck. 

Laura.  What  time  is  it? 
WaL.  After  ten. 
Lauka.  Oh. 

Will  at  this  moment  particularly  reads  some  part  of  the  paper, 
turns  to  her  with  a  keen  glance  of  suspicion  and  inquiry,  and 
then  for  a  very  short  moment  evidently  settles  in  his  mind  a  cross- 
examination.  He  has  read  in  this  paper  a  despatch  from  Chicago, 
which  speaks  of  John  Madisok  having  arrived  there  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  big  Western  mining  syndicate  which  is  going  to 
open  large  operations  in  the  Nevada  gold-fields,  and  representing 
Mk.  Madison  as  being  on  his  way  to  New  York  with  sufficient 
capital  to  enlist  more,  and  showing  him  to  be  now  a  man  of 
fM«anf.  The  altitude  of  LAtmA  and  the  coincidence  of  the  des- 
patch bring  back  to  Will  the  scene  in  Denver,  and  later  in  New 
York,  and  with  that  subtle  intuition  of  the  man  of  the  world  ke 
connects  the  two. 

Will.  I  don't  suppose,  Laura,  that  you'd  be  interested  now 
in  knowing  anything  about  that  young  fellow  out  in  Colorado? 
What  was  his  name — Madison? 

Laura.    Do  you  know  anything? 

Will,  No,  nothing  particularly.  I've  been  rather  curious  to 
know  how  he  came  out.    He  was  a  pretty  fresh  young  man  and 
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did  an  awful  lot  of  talking.  I  wonder  how  he's  doing  and  how 
he's  getting  along.  1  don't  suppose  by  any  chance  you  have 
ever  heard  (rom  him? 

Laura.  No,  no;  I've  never  beard.  [Croaes  to  bitrta*. 

Will.   I  presume  he  never  replied  to  that  letter  you  wrote? 
Laura.  No. 

Will.  It  would  be  rather  queer,  eh,  if  this  young  fellow 
should  [Looks  at  Paper.]  happen  to  come  across  a  lot  of  money — 
not  that  I  think  he  ever  could,  but  it  would  be  funny,  wouldn't 
it? 

LAtTRA.'  Yes,  yes;  it  would  be  unexpected.  I  hope  he  does. 
It  might  make  turn  happy. 

Wnx.  Think  he  might  take  a  trip  East  and  see  you  act.  You 
know  you've  got  quite  a  part  now. 

Laijsa.  llmpatientiy.]  I  wish  you  wouldn't  discuss  this. 
Why  do  you  mention  it  now?  [Crossing  to  rigfd  of  UMe\  la  it 
because  you  were  drinking  last  night  and  lost  your  sense  <rf 
delicacy?  You  once  had  some  consideration  for  me.  What  I've 
done  I've  done.  I'm  giving  you  all  that  I  can.  Please,  please, 
don't  hurt  me  any  more  than  you  can  help.  That's  all  I  ask. 
[Crossing  up  to  mirror.  Crosses  back  to  right  of  table;  sits. 
Will.  Well,  I'm  aorry.  I  didn't  mean  that,  Laura.  I  guesa 
I  am  feeling  a  little  bad  to-day.  Really,  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
your  feelings,  my  dear. 

He  gels  up,  goes  to  her,  puis  kis  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and  kis 
cheek  dose  to  the  back  of  her  head.  She  bends  forward  and 
shudders  a  little  bit.  H  is  very  easy  to  see  that  tie  life  she  is 
leading  is  becoming  inlolerahie  to  her. 

WiUL.  You  know,  dearie,  I  do  a  lot  for  you  because  you've 
always  been  on  the  level  with  me.  I'm  sorry  I  hurt  you,  but 
there  was  too  much  wine  last  night  and  I'm  all  upset.  For^ve 
me. 

LAUltA,  in  order  to  avoid  his  caresses,  has  leaned  forvnrd;  her 
hands  are  clasped  between  her  knees,  and  she  is  looking  straight 
outward  with  a  cold,  impassive  expression.  Will  regards  her 
silently  for  a  moment.  Really  in  Hie  man's  heart  there  is  an 
affection,  and  really  he  wants  lotrylo  comfort  her;  but  he  seems  to 
realixe  that  she  has  slipped  auny  from  Ac  old  enoironmenl  and 
conditions,  and  that  he  simply  bought  her  hack;  that  he  hasn't 
any  of  her  affection,  even  vith  kis  money;  that  slu  evinces  toward 
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him  none  cf  Ihe  old  camaraderie;  and  U  hurts  him,  at  those 
things  always  hurl  a  selfish  man,  inclining  him  to  be  brutal  and 
inconsiderate.  Will  crosses  to  centre,  and  stands  reading  paper; 
belt  rings;  a  pause  and  second  bell.  Will  seites  upon  this  excuse 
to  to  up-stage  and  over  towards  the  door. 

Will.  [After  second  bell.]    Damn  that  bell. 

He  continues  on  his  way;  he  opens  the  door,  leaves  it  open,  andf 
passes  on  to  the  outer  door,  which  he  opens.  Laura  remains 
immovable  and  impassive,  with  the  same  cold,  hard  expression 
on  her  face.  He  comes  in,  slamming  the  outer  door  with  effect, 
which  one  must  have  at  this  point  of  the  play,  because  it  is  essen- 
tial to  a  situation  coming  later.  Enters  the  room,  closes  the  door, 
and  holds  in  his  hand  a  tdegrant.  Looks  from  newspaper  to 
telegram. 

Will.  A  wire. 
Laura.  For  roe? 
Will.  Yea. 

Lauxa.   From  whom,  I  wonder.     Perhaps  Elfie  with  a  lunch- 
eon engagement. 
Will.  {Handing  telegram  to  her.]     I   don't  know.     Here. 

Pause;  he  faces  her,  looking  at  her.  She  opens  4t  quickly.  She 
reads  it  and,  as  she  does,  gasps  quickly  with  an  exclamation  of 
fear  and  surprise.  This  is  what  the  despatch  says  (it  is  dated  at 
Buffalo  and  addressed  to  Lausa);  "/  will  be  in  New  York 
b^ore  noon.  I'm  coming  to  marry  you  and  I'm  coming  with  a 
bank-roU.  I  wanted  to  keep  it  secret  and  have  a  big  surprise  for 
you,  but  I  can't  hold  it  any  longer,  because  I  feel  just  like  a  kid 
with  a  new  top.  Don't  go  out,  and  be  ready  for  the  big  matri- 
monial thing.    All  my  love.     John." 

Will.  No  bad  news,  I  hope? 

Lausa.  [Walking  up  stage  rather  hurriedly.]  No,  no— not  bad 
news. 

Will.   I  thought  you  were  startled. 

Lausa.   No,  not  at  alt. 

Will.  [LaAing  at  paper  about  where  he  had  left  off.]  From 
Elfie?  [Crosses  to,  and  sits  in  armchair. 

Lausa.  No,  just  a  friend. 

Will.  Oh! 
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He  makes  himself  ratker  ccn^orlabU  in  JAe  chair,  and  Lauxa 

regards  kim  for  a  moment  from  up  slage  as  if  trying  to  figtae  out 

how  to  get  rid  of  htm. 

Lauka.  Won't  you  be  rather  late  getting  down  town,  Will? 

Will.  Doesn't  m&ke  any  difference.  I  don't  feel  much  lite 
the  office  now.  Thought  I  might  order  the  car  and  take  a  spin 
through  the  park.  The  cold  air  will  do  me  a  lot  of  good.  Like 
to  go? 

Laura.  No,  not  to-day.  I  thought  your  budness  was  im- 
portant; you  said  so  last  night.        {Crosses  to  sofa,  and  stands. 

Will.   No  hurry.    Do  you — o^-want  to  get  rid  of  me? 

Lauka.  Why  should  I? 

Will.  Expecting  someone? 

Laura.  No — not  exactly.  [Crosses  up  lo  mndow. 

Will.    If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  stay  here.    [Lets  curtain  fly  up. 

Laura.  Just  aa  you  please.  [A  pause.  Crosses  to  piano; 
plays.X    Will? 

Will.  Yes. 

Laura.   How  long  does  it  take  to  come  from  Buffalo? 

Will.  Depends  on  the  train  you  take. 

Laura.  About  how  long? 

Will.  Between  eight  and  ten  hours,  I  think.  Some  one 
coming? 

Laura.   Do  you  know  anything  about  the  trains? 

Will.  Not  much.  Why  don'£  you  find  out  for  youradf? 
Have  Annie  get  the  time-table? 

Laura.  I  will.  Annie!  Anniet 

[Rises  from  piano.    Annib  appears  at  doorway. 

Annie.  Yassum! 

LAtJRA.  Go  ask  one  of  the  hall-boys  to  bring  me  a  New  York 
Centra)  time-table. 

Annie.  Yaasumf 
Crosses  the  stage  and  exits  through  door.   Lauka  sits  on  left  arm  cf 

sofa. 

Will.  Then  you  do  expect  someone,  eh? 

Laitra.  Only  one  of  the  girls  who  used  to  be  in  the  same 
company  with  me.    But  I'm  not  sure  that  she's  coming  here. 

Will.  Then  the  wire  was  from  her? 

Lauka.  Yes. 

Will.    Did  she  say  what  train  she  was  coming  on? 
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Laora.  No. 

Will.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  trains.  About  what  time  did 
you  expect  her  in? 

LAUitA.  She  didn't  say. 

Will.   Do  I  know  her? 

Laura.   I  think  not.    I  met  her  while  I  worked  in  'Frisoi. 

Will.  Oh!  IResumes  kis  paper. 

Amnib  reenters  with  a  lime-labU  and  hands  il  to  Laura. 

Laura.  Thanks;  take  those  breakfast  things  away,  Annie. 
[SUs  on  sofa. 
Amns  comfdies;  takes  them  across  stagi,  opens  the  door  leading  U> 

the  corridor,  exits.    Laura  in  the  meantime  is  studying  Pie 

lime-table. 

LAintA.   I  can't  make  this  out. 

Will.  Give  it  here;  maybe  I  can  help  you. 

Lausa  crosses  to  right  of  table,  sits  opposite  Will,  and  hands  him 

the  time-table.    He  takes  it  and  handles  it  as  if  he  were  familiar 

with  it. 

Will.  Where  b  she  coming  from? 

Laura.  The  West;  the  telegram  was  from  Buffalo.  I  suppose 
she  was  on  her  way  when  she  sent  it. 

Wnx.  There's  a  train  comes  in  here  at  9:30 — that's  the 
Twentieth  Century, — that  doesn't  carry  passengers  from 
Buffalo;  then  there's  one  at  ll4i;oneat  1-49;  anottier  at  .145; 
another  at  5*40;  and  another  at  548 — that's  the  L.ake  Shore 
Limited,  a  fast  train;  and  all  pass  through  Buffalo.  Did  ytm 
think  of  meeting  her? 

Laura.  No.    She'U  come  here  when  she  arrives. 

Will.  Knows  where  you  live? 

Laura.  She  has  the  address. 

Will.  Ever  been  to  New  York  before? 

Laura.  I  think  not. 

Wnx.  [Passing  her  the  time-la!^.]  Well,  that's  the  best  1 
can  do  tor  you. 

Laura.  Thank  you.       [Crosses  and  puts  time-table  in  desk. 

Will.  [Taies  up  the  paper  aeain.  Laura  looks  at  clock.\  By 
George,  this  is  funny. 

Laura.  What? 

Will.  Speak  of  the  devil,  you  know. 
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Laura.  Who? 

Will.  Your  old  friend  Madiaon. 

Lauka.  [VUers  a  slight  exclamation  and  makes  an  effort  to 
amtrel  herself.]    What — what  about  him? 

Will.   He's  been  in  Chicago. 

Laxtka.   How  do  you  know? 

Will.  Here's  a  despatch  about  him. 

Laitka.  [Coming  quickly  oner  lo  kirn,  locks  over  Ins  shouider.] 
What — where — what's  it  about? 

Wm..  Welt,  I'm  damned  if  he  hasn't  done  what  he  said  he'd 
do  ace!  [HtMs  the  paper  so  that  she  can  see.  Laura  takes 
paper.]  He's  been  in  Chicago,  and  is  on  his  way  to  New  York. 
He's  struck  it  rich  in  Nevada  and  is  coming  with  a  lot  of  money. 
Queer,  isn't  it?  [Laura  puts  paper  on  table.]  Did  you  know 
anything  about  It?  [lights  ciifirette. 

Laura.  No,  no;  nothing  at  all.  [Crosses  lo  bureau. 

Will.  Lucky  for  him,  eh? 

Laura.  Yes,  yes;  it's  very  nice. 

Will.  Too  bad  he  couldn't  get  this  a  little  sooner,  eh, 
Laura? 

Lauka.  Oh,  I  don't  know — I  don't  think  it's  too  bad.  What 
makes  you  ask? 

Will.  Oh,  nothing.  I  suppose  he  ought  to  be  here  to^y. 
Are  you  gcHi^  to  see  tum  if  he  looks  you  up? 

Laura.  No,  no;  I  don't  want  to  see  him.  You  know  that, 
don't  you,  that  I  don't  want  to  see  him?  What  makes  you  ask 
these  questions?  [Crosses  to  sofa  and  lits. 

Will.  Just  thought  you  might  meet  him,  that's  all.  E>on't 
get  sotK  about  it. 

Laura.   I'm  not. 
She  holds  the  telegram  crumbed  in  one  hand.    Will  lays  down  the 

paper,  and  regards  Laura  curiously.    She  sees  the  expression 

on  his  face  and  averts  her  head  in  order  not  to  meet  his  eye. 

Laura.  What  are  you  looking  at  me  that  way  for? 

Will.  I  wasn't  conscious  that  I  was  looking  at  you  in  any 
particular  way — why? 

Laura.   Oh,  nothing.    I  guess  I'm  nervous,  too. 

[Lies  on  sofa. 

Will.  I  dare  say  you  are.  [A  pause. 

LAURAt  Yes,  I  am.  [Will  crosses  to  Laura. 
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Will,  You  know  I  don't  want  to  delve  into  a  lot  of  past 
history  at  this  tune,  but  I've  got  to  talk  to  you  for  a 
moment. 

Lauka.  Why  don't  you  do  it  some  other  time?  I  don't  want 
to  be  talked  to  now.  [Rises  and  crosses  a  littie  to  l^t. 

Will.    But  I've  got  to  do  it  just  the  same. 

Lausa.  Varying  to  affect  an  aUitude  of  resigned  patience  and 
resienaiion.]    Well,  what  is  it?  [Resuming  seat  on  sofa 

Will.  You've  always  been  on  the  square  with  me,  Laura. 
That's  why  I've  liked  you  a  lot  better  than  the  other  women. 

Laura.  Are  you  going  into  all  that  again  now,  this  morning? 
I  thought  we  understood  each  other. 

Wax.  So  did  I,  but  somehow  I  think  that  maybe  we  don't 
quite  understand  each  other. 

Laura.  In  what  way?  [Turns  loVfni^ 

WiU-  {Looking  her  straight  in  the  eye.]  That  letter  I  dictated 
to  you  the  day  that  you  came  back  to  me,  and  left  it  for  you  to 
mail — did  you  mail  it? 

LAtntA.  Yes. 

Wdx.  You're  quite  sure? 

Laura.   Yes,  I'm  quite  sure.    I  wouldn't  say  so  if  I  wasn't. 

Will.  And  you  didn't  know  Madison  was  coming  East  until 
yon  read  about  it  in  that  newspaper? 

Laura.  No—no,  I  didn't  know. 

Will.  Have  you  heard  from  him? 

Laura.  No— no — I  haven't  heard  from  him.  Don't  talk  b> 
me  about  this'  thing.  Why  can't  you  leave  me  alone?  I'm 
miserable  enough  as  it  is.  [Crossing  to  extreme  right. 

Will,  [Crossing  to  tabU.]  But  I've  got  to  talk  to  you.  Laura, 
you're  lying  to  me. 

Laura.  What!      [She  makes  a  vaiiant  effort  to  become  angry. 

Wdx.  You're  lying  to  me,  and  you've  been  lying  to  me,  and 
I've  trusted  you.    Show  me  that  telegram! 

Laura.  No. 

Will.  {Going  mer  towards  her.]  Show  me  that  telegram  I 
{Laura  crosses  up  to  doors  leading  into  bedroom. 

Laura.  {Tears  telegram  in  half]  You've  no  right  to  aak 
me. 

Will.  Are  you  gcnng  to  make  me  take  it  away  [Laura  crosses 
to  window.]  from  you?  I've  {Crosses  to  sofa.]  never  laid  my  hands 
on  you  yet. 
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Laura.  It's  my  business. 

[Crossing  to  Uft  of  sofa,  aroutid  it  ok 

Will.  Yes,  and  it's  mine. 
During  scene.     Backing  away  from  Will,  who  isfoliaaingher, 

Lauxa  backs  against  bureau.    Will  grabs  her  and  atlempU  to 

take  telegram  from  ker.    She  has  put  itinlhe  front  of  her  vmist. 

She  stately  draws  it  ouL 

Will.  That  telegram's  from  Madisoo.     Give  it  here! 

Laura.  No. 

Will.  I'm  going  to  find  out  where  I  stand.  Give  me  that 
telegram,  or  I'll  take  it  away  from  you. 

Laura.  No. 

Will.  Come  on! 

LtUKA.   I'll  give  it  to  you. 

{Takes  ttiegrom  out  <4  ^Boi^,  and  hands  it  to  him. 
He  takes  it  sUrwly,  looking  ker  squarely  in  Ike  eye.    Will  crosses  la 

centre,  and  does  not  glance  away  white  ke  slowly  smoothes  it  out 

so  that  it  can  be  readi  when  he  finaUy  takes  it  in  both  hands  to 

read  it  she  staggers  back  a  step  or  two  weakly. 

Will.  {Reads  the  lekgram  aloud]  "I  will  be  in  New  York 
beton  noon.  I'm  coming  to  marry  you,  and  I'm  comii^[  with 
a  bank-roll.  I  wanted  to  keep  it  a  secret  and  have  a  b^  surjKiae 
iot  you,  but  I  can't  hold  it  any  longer,  because  I  feel  just  like  a 
kid  with  a  new  top.  Don't  go  out,  and  be  ready  for  the  b^ 
matrintonial  thing.    All  my  love.    John."    Then  you  knew? 

Laura.  Yes. 

Will.   But  you  didn't  know  he  was  coming  until  this  arrived? 

Laura.  No. 

Will.  And  you  didn't  mail  the  letter  [Tossing  teiepam  on 
table\,  did  you? 

Laura.  No. 

Well.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

Laura.   I — I  burned  it. 

Will.  Why? 

[Laura  m  completely  overcome  and  unakh  to  answer. 

Will.  Why? 

Laura.   I — I  couldn't  help  it — I  simply  couldn't  help  it. 

Will.  So  you've  been  corresportdii^  aJl  this  time. 

Laura.  Yes. 
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Will.  And  he  doesn't  know  [With  a  gesture  around  Ike  room, 
iitdieatint  the  cotidUion  in  which  theyiioe.]  about  us? 

Laura,  Na 

Wiu-  [TaHni  a  sUp  towards  her.]  By  Cod,  I  never  beat  a 
woman  in  my  life,  but  I  feel  aa  though  I  coutd  wring  your  neck. 

Lauka.  Why  don't  you?  You've  done  everything  else.  Why 
don't  you? 

Will.  Don't  you  know  that  I  gave  Madison  my  word  that  if 
you  came  back  to  me  I'd  let  him  know?  Don't  you  know  that 
I  like  tliat  young  fellow,  and  1  wanted  to  protect  him,  and  did 
everything  I  could  to  help  him?  And  do  you  know  what  you've 
done  to  me?  You've  made  me  out  a  liar — you've  made  me  lie 
to  a  man — a  man — you  understand.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
now?  Tell  me — what  are  you  going  to  do  now?  Don't  stand 
there  as  if  you've  lost  your  voice — how  are  you  going  to  square 
me? 

Laura.  I'm  not  thinking  about  squaring  you.  What  am  I 
going  to  do  for  him? 

Will.  Not  what  you  are  going  to  do  for  him — what  am  / 
going  to  do  for  him.  Why,  I  couldn't  have  that  young  fellow 
think  that  I  tricked  him  into  this  thing  tor  you  or  all  the  rest  of 
the  women  of  your  kind  on  earth.  God!  I  m^ht  have  known 
that  you,  and  the  others  like  you,  couldn't  be  square.  [The  girl 
looki  at  him  dumbly.  He  glances  at  his  match,  walks  up  stage,  looks 
out  of  lie  window,  comes  down  again,  goes  to  the  table,  and  looks 
other  across  it,\   You've  made  a  nice  mess  of  it,  haven't  you? 

Laitka,  \Weaidy.\  There  isn't  any  mess.  Please  go  away. 
He'll  be  here  soon.    Please  let  me  see  him — [Jease  do  that. 

Will.  No,  I'll  wait.  This  time  I'm  going  to  tell  him  myself, 
and  I  don't  care  how  tough  it  is. 

Laura.  {Immediately  regftining  aU  her  vHaUly.]  No,  you 
mustn't  do  that.  [Crossing  back  of  table  to  centre.]  Oh,  Will, 
I'm  not  offering  any  excuse.  I'm  not  saying  anything,  but  I'm 
telling  you  the  truth.  I  couldn't  give  him  up — I  couldn't  do  It. 
I  knre  him. 

Wni.   Huh.  [Grins;  crosses  to  front  cf  sofa. 

Laura.  Don't  you  think  so?  I  know  you  can't  see  what  I 
see,  but  I  do.  And  why  can't  you  go  away?  Why  can't  you 
leave  me  this?  It's  all  I  ever  had.  He  doesn't  know.  No  one 
will  ever  tell  him.  I'll  take  him  away.  It's  the  beat  for  hinT~' 
it's  the  best  for  me.   Please  go. 
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Will.  Why — do  you  think  that  I'm  gt^ng  to  let  you  trip  bini 
the  way  you  tripped  mc?  [Crosses  and  sits  in  armchair.]  No. 
I'm  going  to  stay  right  here  until  that  young  man  arrives,  and 
I'm  goinK  to  tell  him  that  it  wasn't  my  fault.    You  were  to 

Laura.  Then  you  are  going  to  let  him  know.  You're  not 
going  to  give  me  a  single,  solitary  chance? 

Will.  I'll  give  you  every  chanoe  that  you  deserve  when  be 
knows.  Then  he  can  do  as  he  pleases,  but  there  must  be  no  moie 
deception,  that's  flat. 

(Lausa  crosses  and  kneels  beside  Will's  chair. 

Laura.  Then  you  must  let  me  tell  him — [Will  turns  away 
tmpatiently.] — yes,  you  must.  If  I  didn't  tell  him  before,  I'll  do 
it  now.  You  must  go.  If  you  ever  had  any  regard  for  me — if 
you  ever  had  any  aSection — if  you  ever  had  any  friendship, 
please  let  me  do  thie  now,  I  want  you  to  go — you  can  come 
back.  Then  you'll  see — you'll  know — only  I  want  to  try  to 
make  hira  understand  that — that  maybe  if  I  am  weak  I'm  not 
vidous.  I  want  to  let  him  know  that  I  didn't  want  to  do  it,  but 
I  couldn't  help  it.  Just  give  me  the  chance  to  be  as  good  as  I 
can  be.  [Will  giees  her  a  look.]  Oh,  I  promise  you,  I  will  teO 
him,  and  then — then  I  don't  care  what  happens — only  he  must 
team  everything  from  me — please — please — let  me  do  this — 
it's  the  last  favour  I  shall  ever — ever  ask  of  you.  Won't  you? 
[Laura  breaks  down  and  weeps. 

Will.  [Rising,  looks  at  her  a  moment  as  ^  mentally  ddioHng 
the  best  thini  to  do.  Crosses  in  front  of  table;  stands  facing  ker 
wUh  back  to  audience.]  All  right,  I  won't  be  unkind.  I'll  be 
back  early  this  afternoon,  and  just  remember,  this  is  the  time 
you'll  have  to  go  right  through  to  the  end.    Understand? 

Laura.  Yes,  I'll  do  it, — all  of  it  Won't  you  please  go — 
now?  [Crosses;  sits  in  armchair. 

Will.  All  right.  [He  exih  into  the  bedroom  and  immediatdy 
enters  again  with  overcoat  on  his  arm  and  hat  in  hand;  he  goes 
centre,  and  turns.]  I  am  aorry  for  you,  Laura,  but  remember 
you've  got  to  tell  the  truth. 

Laura.  [Who  is  sitting  in  a  chair  looking  straight  in  front  of 
her  with  a  set  expression.]    Please  go.  [WnL  exits. 

Laura  sits  in  a  chair  in  a  slate  of  almost  stupefaction,  holding  this 

Qttitude  as  lon^  as  possible.    Ashib  enters,  and  tn  a  fhg^a^teristif 
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manner  begins  her  task  of  Udymg  up  Hie  room;  Lauka,  without 

changing  her  aUUu4t,'and  staring  straight  in  front  of  her,  her 

elbows  between  her  knees  and  her  chin  on  her  hands. 

Laura.  Aiuiie! 

Amnie.  Yassum. 

Laura.  Do  you  remember  in  the  boardii^-houBe — when  we 
finally  packed  up — what  you  did  with  everything? 

Annie.   Yassum. 

Laura.   You  remember  that  1  used  to  keep  a  pistol? 

Aknib.  Yo'  all  mean  dat  one  yo'  say  dat  gemman  out  West 
gave  ynh  once? 

Laura.  Yes. 

Anmis.  Yassum,  Ah  'membuh  it. 

Laura.  Where  is  it  now? 

Annie.  [Crosses  to  writing-desk.]  Last  Ah  saw  of  it  was  in 
dis  heah  draw'  in  de  writin'-desk.  [This  speech  takes  her  across 
to  desk;  she  opens  the  drawer,  fumbles  among  a  lot  of  old  papers, 
letters,  Stc,  and  finally  produces  a  small  thirty-two  calibre,  and 
gingerly  crosses  to  Laura.)    Is  dis  it? 

Laura.  [Slowly  turns  around  and  looks  at  it.]  Yes.  Put  it 
back.  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  lost.  {Annie  complies,  vAen  the 
bell  rings.  Laura  starts  suddenly,  involuntarily  gathering  her 
negligie  gown  closer  to  her  figure,  and  at  once  she  is  under  a  great 
stress  of  emotion,  and  sways  upon  her  feel  to  such  an  extent  thai  she 
is  obliged  ta  put  one  hand  out  onto  the  tablt  to  maintain  her  balance. 
When  she  speaks,  it  is  urith  a  certain  difficulty  of  articulation.] 
See — who— that  ia — and  let  me  know. 

Annie.  [Turning.]  Yassum.  [Crosses,  opens  the  first  door, 
and  afterwards  opens  the  second  door. 

Elpib's  Voice.   [Of  Jtage.)    Helk),  Annie, — folks  home? 

Annie.  Yassum,  she's  in. 
Laura  immediately  evinces  her  tremendous  relt^,  and  Elfib, 

without  waiting  for  a  reply,  has  shooed  Annie  aside  and  enters, 

Amnib  following  and  closing  the  door.    Elfib  is  beaut^uUy 

gowned  in  a  morning  dress  with  an  overabtmdance  of  fur  trim- 
mings and  all  the  furbelows  that  would  accompany  the  extraoa- 

gant  raiment  generally  affected  by  a  woman  of  that  type.    Elfib 

approaching  effusively. 

Elfie.   Hello,  dearie. 

Laura.  Hello,  Elfie. 
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Lavka  CTOsies  and  sits  on  sttfa.    Elpib   puts  muff,  (fc,  ok 

labU. 

Elfie.  It's  a  bully  day  out.  {Crossing  to  bureau,  looking  in 
mtrror.]  I've  been  shoppii^  all  morning  long;  just  blew  myseU 
until  I'm  broke,  that's  all.  My  gcxxlness,  don't  you  ever  get 
dressed?  Listen.  [Crosses  left  of  table  to  centre.]  Talk  about 
cinches.  I  copped  out  a  gown,  aJl  ready  made,  and  fits  me  like 
the  paper  on  the  wall,  for  $37.80.  Lool^  like  it  might  have  cost 
$2oa  Anyway  I  had  them  charge  $300  on  the  bill,  and  I  kept 
the  change.  There  are  two  or  three  more  down  town  there,  and 
I  want  you  to  go  down  and  loc^  them  over.  Models,  you  know, 
being  scdd  out.  I  don't  blame  you  for  not  getting  up  eariier. 
[She  sits  at  the  table,  not  noticing  Laura.]  That  was  some  party 
last  night.  I  know  you  didn't  drink  a  peat  deal,  but  gee!  what 
an  awful  tide  Will  had  on.  How  do  you  feel?  [Looks  at  Iter 
crilicaily.]  What's  the  matter,  are  you  ack?  You  look  all  in. 
What  you  want  to  do  ia  this — put  on  your  duds  and  go  out  for 
an  hour.  It's  a  perfectly  grand  day  ouL  My  Gaud!  how  the 
sun  does  shine!  Clear  and  cold.  [A  pause.]  Well,  much  obliged 
for  the  conversation.  Don't  I  get  a  "Good-morning,"  or  a 
"How-dy-do,"  or  a  something  of  that  sort? 

Lauka.    I'm  tired,  Elfie,  and  blue — terribly  blue. 

Elfib.  [Rises;  crosses  to  Lauka.]  Well  now,  you  just  brace 
up  and  cut  out  all  that  emotional  stufl.  I  came  down  to  take 
you  for  a  drive.    You'd  like  it;  just  through  the  park.    Will  you 

Lauka.  [Going  up  stage.]  Not  this  momit^,  dear;  I'm 
expecting  somebody. 

Elpik.  a  man? 

Laura.  [Finding  it  almost  imposs^)le  to  suppress  a  smile.] 
No,  a  gentleman. 

Elfie.  Same  thing.    Do  I  know  him? 

Laura,  You've  heard  of  htm.        [At  desk,  looking  at  dock. 

Elfie.  Well,  don't  be  so  mysterious.    Who  is  he? 

Laura.  What  is  your  time,  Elfie? 

Elfie.   [Looks  at  her  watch.]    Five  minutes  past  eleven. 

Laura.  Oh,  I'm  slow,  I  didn't  know  it  was  so  late.  Just 
excuse  me,  won't  you,  while  I  get  some  clothes  on.  He  may  be 
here  any  momenL   Anniel 

[She  goes  up  Oage  towards  porHires. 
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Elful  Who? 

Lauka.  I'll  tdl  you  when  I  get  dreseed.  Make  yourself  at 
borne,  won't  you,  dear? 

Elpib.  I'd  sooner  hear.   What  is  the  scandal  anyway? 

Lausa.  [Ai  ske  gpts  out.]  I'll  tell  you  in  a  moment.  Just  as 
Boon  aa  Annie  gets  through  with  me.  [Exit. 

Elfib.  [Gets  candy-hox  off  desk,  crosses,  sits  on  arm  of  sofa, 
sekaine  candy.  In  a  louder  voice.]  Do  you  know,  Laura,  I 
think  I'll  go  back  on  the  stage. 

Laura.  [Offstage.]    Yes? 

Elfix.  Yes,  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to.  I  think  I  need  a  sort  of  a 
boost  to  my  popularity. 

Lauka.  How  a  boost,  Elfie? 

Elfib.  I  think  Jerry  is  getting  cold  feet.  He's  seeing  a  little 
too  much  of  me  [Places  candy-box  on  sofa.]  nowadays. 

Lauka.  What  makes  you  think  that? 

Elfie.  I  think  he  is  getting  a  relapse  of  that  front-row  hatut. 
There's  no  use  in  talking,  Laura,  it's  a  great  thing  for  a  girl's 
credit  when  a  man  like  Jerry  can  take  two  or  three  friends  to  the 
theatre,  and  when  you  make  your  entrance  delicately  point  to 
you  with  his  forefinger  and  say,  "The  third  one  from  the  front  on 
the  left  belongs  to  muh."  The  old  fool's  hanging  around  some 
<rf  these  muucal  comedies  lately,  and  I'm  getting  a  little  nervous 
every  time  rent  day  comes. 

Lauka.   Oh,  I  guess  you'll  get  along  all  right,  Elfie. 

Elfib.  [WUk  serene  self-satisfaction.]  Oh,  that's  a  dnch 
[Rises;  crosses  to  table,  looking  in  dresser  mirror  at  herself,  and 
giving  her  hat  and  hair  little  touches.],  but  I  like  to  leave  well 
enough  alone,  and  if  I  had  to  make  a  change  right  now  it  would 
require  a  whole  lot  of  thought  and  attentbn,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  inconvenience,  and  I'm  so  nicely  settled  in  my  flat.  [She 
sees  the  piaru>la.]  Say,  dearie,  when  did  you  get  the  piano-player? 
I  got  one  of  them  phonographs  [Crosses  to  pianola,  tries  tAe  levers, 
Sfc],  but  this  has  got  that  beat  a  dty  blodc  How  docs  it  work? 
What  did  it  cost? 

Lauka.   I  don't  know. 

Elfib.  Well,  Jerry's  got  to  stake  me  to  one  of  these.  [Looks 
over  the  rolls  on  top.  Mumbles  to  herself.]  "Tannhauser,  William 
Tell,  Chopin."  [Then  louder.]  Listen,  dear.  Ain't  you  got 
anything  else  except  all  this  high-brow  stuff? 

Lauka.  What  do  you  want? 
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Elfib.  Oh,  something  with  a  regular  tune  to  it  [Looks  at 
empty  box  on  pianola.].  Oh,  here's  one;  just  watch  me  tear  this 
off.  {The  roU  is  the  tunt  of  "Bon-Bon  Buddie,  My  Ouxolate 
Drop."  She  starts  to  play  and  mooes  Ike  lever  marked  "Saell" 
wide  open,  increases  the  tempo,  and  is  pumping  with  ail  the  ddigkt 
and  e?ilhusiasm  of  a  child.]    Ain't  it  grand? 

Lauka.  Gracious,  Elfie,  don't  play  so  loud.  What's  the  matter?   . 

Elfib.  I  shoved  over  that  thing  marked  "SwelL"  [Stops  and 
turns.  Rises;  crosses  to  centre  and  stands.]  I  sure  will  have  to 
Bpeaktojerry  about  this.  I'm  stuck  on  that  swell  thing.  Hurry 
up.  [Laura  appears.)  Gee!  you  look  pale^  [And  then  in  a  tone 
of  sympathy:]  I'll  just  bet  you  and  Will  have  had  a  fight,  and  be 
always  gets  the  best  of  you,  doesn't  he,  dearie?  [Lauba  crosses 
to  dresser,  and  busies  herself.]  Listen.  Don't  you  think  you  can 
ever  get  him  trained?  I  almost  threw  Jerry  down  the  stairs  the 
other  night  and  he  came  right  back  with  a  lot  of  American 
beauties  and  a  check.  I  told  him  if  he  didn't  look  out  I'd  throw 
him  down-stairs  every  night.  He's  getting  too  damned  inde- 
pendent and  it's  got  me  nervous.  Oh,  dear,  I  s'pose  I  will  have 
to  go  back  on  the  stage.  [Sits  in  annchair. 

Laura.   In  the  chorus? 

Elfie.  Well,  I  should  say  not.  I'm  going  to  pve  up  my 
musical  career.  Charlie  Burgess  is  putting  on  a  new  play,  and 
he  says  he  has  a  part  in  it  for  me  if  I  want  to  go  back.  It  isn't 
much,  but  very  important,~-sort  of  a  pantomime  part.  A  lot  of 
people  talk  about  me,  and  just  at  the  right  time  I  walk  across  the 
stage  and  make  an  awful  hit.  I  told  Jerry  that  if  I  went  [Lauka 
crosses  lo  sofa,  picks  up  candy-box,  puts  it  upon  desk,  gets  ietegram 
from  table,  crosses  to  centre.]  on  he'd  have  to  come  across  with  one 
of  those  Irish  crochet  lace  gowns.  He  fell  for  it.  Do  you  know, 
dearie,  I  think  he'd  sell  out  his  business  just  to  have  me  back  m 
the  stage  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  just  to  give  box-portiee  every 
n^ht  for  my  ra- trance  and  ex- its. 

Laura.  [Seriously.]  Elfie!  [Laura  takes  Elpib  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  her  ooer  to  sofa.    Laura  s^s,  Elfie  standing. 

Elfie.   Yes,  dear. 

Lauka.  Come  over  here  and  ^t  down. 

Elfib.  What's  up? 

Laura.    E>o  you  know  what  I'm  gcung  to  ask  of  you? 

Elfie.  If  it's  a  touch,  you'll  have  to  wait  until  next  week. 
[SUs  opposite  Laura. 
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Laura.  No:   just  a  little  advice. 

Elfib.  [Wi&  a  smiU.]  Well,  that's  cheap,  and  Lord  knowi 
you  need  it.   What's  happened? 

Laura  takes  Ike  crumpled  and  torn  telegram  that  Wiu.  hoiU^ton 
the  taide  and  hands  U  to  Elpib.  The  laOer  puis  Uu  two  pieces 
iogfiAer,  reads  it  very  carefuUy,  looks  up  at  Laura  about  middle 
of  telegram,  and  lays  it  dtmi. 

Elfie.   Well? 

Laura.  Will  suspected.  There  was  somethii^  in  the  paper 
about  Mr.  Madison — the  telegram  came — then  we  had  a 
row. 

Elfib.  Serious? 

Laura.  Yes.  Do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  about  that 
letter — the  one  Will  made  me  write — I  mean  to  John — tdling 
him  what  I  had  done? 

Elfib.  Yes,  you  burned  it. 

Laura.  I  tried  to  lie  to  Will~he  wouldn't  have  it  that  way. 
He  seemed  to  know.    He  was  furious. 

Elfib.  Did  he  hit  you? 

Laura.  No;  he  made  me  admit  that  John  didn't  know,  and 
then  he  said  he'd  stay  here  and  tell  himself  that  I'd  made  him 
lie,  and  then  he  said  something  about  liking  the  other  man  and 
wanting  to  save  him. 

Elfib.  Save — shucks!    He's  jealous. 

Laura.  I  told  him  if  he'd  only  go  I'd — tell  John  myself  when 
he  came,  and  now  you  see  I'm  waiting — and  I've  got  to  tell — 
and — and  I  don't  know  how  to  begin — and — and  I  thought  you 
oouM  bdp  me — you  seem  so  sort  of  resourceful,  and  it  means — 
it  means  so  much  to  me.  If  John  turned  on  me  now  I  couldn't 
go  back  to  Will,  and,  Elfie, — I  don't  think  I'd  care  to— stay 
here  any  more. 

Elftb.  What!  \Tn  an  awestruck  tone,  taking  Laura  in  her 
arms  impulsioely.]  Dearie,  get  that  nonsense  out  of  your  bead 
and  be  sensible.  I'd  just  like  to  see  any  two  men  who  could 
make  me  think  about — well — what  you  seem  to  have  in  your 
mind. 

Laitra.  But  I  don't  know;  don't  you  see,  Hfie,  I  don't  know. 
If  I  don't  tell  him,  Will  wilt  come  back  and  he'll  tell  him,  and  t 
know  John  and  maybe — Elhe,  do  you  know,  I  think  John  would 
kill  him. 
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Elfie.  Well,  don't  you  think  anything  about  that  Now  let'i 
get  [Rises,  crosses  to  armchair,  draws  it  over  a  liliU,  Tils  tm  UH 
arm.\  down  to  cases,  and  we  haven't  much  time.  Business  is 
business,  and  love  is  love.  You're  long  on  love  and  I'm  long  on 
business,  and  between  the  two  of  us  we  ought  to  straighten  this 
thing  out.    Now,  evidently  John  is  coming  on  here  to  many  you. 

Laura.  Yes. 

Elfie.  And.you  love  him? 

Laura.  Yes. 

Elfie.  And  as  far  as  you  know  the  moment  that  he  comes  in 
here  it's  quick  to  the  Justice  and  a  big  matrimonial  thing. 

Lausa.   Yes,  but  you  see  how  impossible  it  is — 

Elfie.  1  don't  Bee  anything  impossible.  From  all  you've 
said  to  me  about  this  fellow  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do. 

Laosa.  One  thing? 

Elfie.  Yes — get  married  quick.  You  say  he  has  the  money 
and  you  have  the  love,  and  you're  uck  of  Brockton,  and  you 
want  to  switch  and  do  it  in  the  decent,  respectable,  conventkinal 
way,  and  he's  going  to  take  you  away.  Haven't  you  got  sense 
enough  to  know  that,  once  you're  married  to  Mr.  Madison, 
Will  Brockton  wouldn't  dare  go  to  him,  and  if  he  did  Madlstm 
wouldn't  believe  him?  A  man  will  believe  a  whole  lot  about  his 
girl,  but  nothing  about  his  wife. 

Laura.  [Turns  and  looks  at  her.  There  is  a  lent  pause.]  Elfie 
[Rises;  crosses  to  right  of  table.] — I — I  don't  think  I  could  do  like 
that  to  John.    I  don't  think — I  could  deceive  htm. 

Elfie.  You  make  me  sick.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  lie  to  all  men. 
[Rises;  pushes  chair  to  tefcie.]— they  all  lie  to  you.  Protect  your- 
self. You  seem  to  think  that  your  happiness  depends  on  this. 
Now  do  it.  Listen.  [Touches  Laura  to  make  her  sit  doum; 
Laura  sits  right  of  tabk;  Elfie  sits  on  right  arm  of  chair  left  of 
table,  with  elbows  on  table.]  Don't  you  realize  that  you  and  me, 
and  all  the  girls  that  are  ^oved  into  thb  life,  are  practically  the 
common  prey  of  any  man  who  happens  to  come  along?  Don't 
you  know  that  they've  got  about  as  much  consideration  for  us  as 
they  have  for  any  pet  animal  around  the  house,  and  the  only 
way  that  we've  got  it  on  the  animal  is  that  we've  got  brains? 
This  is  a  game,  Laura,  not  a  sentiment.  Do  you  suppose  this 
Madison  [Laura  turns  to  Elfie.] — now  don't  get  eore — hasn't 
turned  these  tricks  himself  before  he  met  you,  and  I'll  gamble 
he's  done  it  since!    A  man's  natural  trade  b  a  heartbreaking 
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buaoess.  Don't  tell  me  about  women  breaking  men's  hearts. 
The  only  thing  they  can  ever  break  is  their  bank  rolL  And 
besides,  this  is  not  Will's  buunees;  be  has  no  right  to  interfere. 
You've  been  with  him — yes,  and  he's  been  nice  to  you;  but  I 
don't  think  that  he's  given  you  any  the  best  of  it.  Now  if  you 
want  to  leave  and  go  your  own  way  and  marry  any  Tom,  Dick, 
Qt  Hany  that  you  want,  it's  nobody's  affair  but  yours. 

Laura.  But  you  don't  understand — it's  John.  I  can't  lie' to 
him. 

EUTB.  Well,  that's  too  bad  about  you.  I  used  to  have  that 
truthful  habit  myself,  and  the  best  I  ever  got  was  the  worst  of 
it.  All  this  talk  about  love  and  loyalty  and  constancy  is  line 
and  dandy  in  a  book,  but  when  a  girl  haa  to  look  out  for  herself, 
take  it  from  me,  whenever  you've  got  that  trump  card  up  your 
sleeve  just  play  it  and  rake  in  the  pot.  [Takes  Laura's  kaitd 
affectionately.]  You  know,  dearie,  you're  just  about  the  only  one 
in  the  world  I  love. 

Laura.  Elfie! 

Elpib.  Since  I  brdce  away  from  the  folks  up  state  and  they've 
heard  things,  there  ain't  any  more  letters  coming  to  me  with  an 
Oswego  postmark.  Ma's  gone,  and  the  rest  don't  care.  You're 
all  I've  got  in  the  world,  Laura,  and  what  I'm  asking  you  to  do 
is  because  I  want  to  see  you  happy.  I  was  afraid  this  thing  was 
coming  off,  and  the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  grab  your  happiness, 
no  matter  how  you  get  it  nor  where  it  comes  from.  There  ain't 
a  whc^  lot  of  joy  in  this  world  for  you  and  me  and  the  others 
we  know,  and  what  little  you  get  you've  got  to  take  when  you're 
young,  because,  when  those  gray  hairs  begin  to  come,  and  the 
make-up  isn't  going  to  hide  the  wrinkles,  unless  you're  well 
fixed,  it's  going  to  be  hell.  You  know  what  a  fellow  doesn't 
know  doesn't  hurt  him,  and  he'll  love  you  just  the  same  and 
you'll  love  him.  As  for  Brockton,  let  him  get  another  girl; 
there're  plenty  'round.  Why,  if  this  chance  came  to  me  I'd 
tie  a  can  to  Jerry  90  quick  that  you  could  hear  it  rattle  all  the 
way  down  Broadway.  [Rises,  crosses  back  cf  table  to  Laura, 
leans  over  back  cf  chair,  and  puis  arms  around  her  neck  very  ten- 
derly.] Dearie,  promise  me  Uiat  you  won't  be  a  damn  fool. 
[The  beO  rings;  both  start. 

IJiVtiA.  [Rises.]  Maybe  that's  John. 

[Elfie  brushes  a  tear  quickly  from  her  eye. 

Elfib.  Oh!    And  you'll  promise  me,  Laura? 
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Laora.  I'D  try.    [Annie  enters  up  stage  from  the  adjoining 
room  and  crosses  to  the  door.]    If  that's  Mr.  Madison,  Annie,  tell 
him  to  come  in. 
Laura  stands  near  the  table,  almost  rigid.    Instinctively  Elfib  goes 

to  the  mirror  and  re-arranges  her  gown  and  hair  as  Amnis  exits. 

Elfie  turns  to  Lauxa. 

Elfib.  If  I  tliink  he's  the  fellow  when  I  see  him,  watch  me 
and  I'D  tip  you  the  wink. 

[Kisses  Lauka;  up  stage  puts  on  coaL 
She  goes  up  stage  to  centre;  Laura  remains  in  her  position.    The 

doors  are  heard  to  open,  and  in  a  moment  John  enters.    He  is 

dressed  very  neatly  in  a  business  suit,  and  his  face  is  tanned  and 

weather-beaien.     After  he  enters,  he  stands  still  for  a  moment. 

The  emotion  that  both  he  and  Laura  go  through  is  such  that  each 

is  trying  to  control  it,  Laura  from  the  agony  of  her  position,  and 

John  from  Ae  mere  hurt  of  his  affection.    He  sees  Elfie  and 

forces  a  smile. 

John.   [Quietly.]    Helb,  Laura!    I'm  on  time. 
Laura  smiles,  quickly  crosses  the  stage,  and  holds  out  her  hand. 

Laura.   Oh,  John,  I'm  so  glad — so  glad  to  see  you. 

[They  hold  this  position  for  a  moment,  looking  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Elfie  moves  so  3is  to  take  John  in  from  head  to  toe  and  is 
obviously  very  much  pleased  with  his  appearance.  She  coughs 
slightly.  Laura  takes  a  step  back  witk  a  smile.]  Oh,  pardon  me, 
John — one  of  my  dearest  friends,  Miss  Sinclair;  she's  heard  a  lot 
about  you. 
Elfib,  with  a  slight  gush,  in  her  most  captioating  manner,  goes 

over  and  holds  out  her  graved  hand  laden  with  bracelets,  and  wiA 

her  sweetest  smile  crosses  to  centre. 

Elfib.   How  do  you  do? 

Madison.    I'm  glad  to  meet  you,  I'm  sure. 

Elfib.  [Still  holding  John's  hand.]  Yes,  I'm  sure  you  are — 
particularly  just  at  this  time.  [To  Lauba.}  You  know  that  (M 
stuff  about  two's  company  and  three  [Laura  smiles.]  is  a  crowd. 
Here's  where  I  vamoose.  [Cruises  to  door. 

Laitba.    [As  Elfie  goes  toward  door.]    Don't  hurry,  dear. 

Elfie.  [With  a  grin.]  No,  I  suppose  not;  just  fall  down  stain 
and  get  out  of  the  way,  that's  all.    [Crosses  to  John.1   Anyway, 
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Mr.  Madison,  I'm  awfully  glad  to  have  met  you,  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  you.    They  tell  me  you're  rich. 
John.  Oh,  no;  not  rich. 

Elfib.  Well,  1  don't  believe  you — anyway  I'm  going.    Ta-ta, 
dearie.   Good-bye,  Mr.  Madison. 
John.  Good-bye. 

[John  crosses  up  to  back  of  sofa;  removes  coat,  puis  it  on  sc^a. 
Elpib.   [Goes  to  the  door,  opens  it  and  turns.    John's  back  is 
partly  toward  htr  arid  she  gives  a  long  wink  at  Laura,  snapping 
fingers  to  attract  Laura's  aiientionl\     I  must  say,  Laura,  that 
when  it  comes  to  picking  live  ones,  you  certainly  can  go  some. 
\AJter  this  remark  both  turn  toward  her  and  both  smile. 
[Exit. 

After  Ei^B  exits,  John  turns  to  Lauka  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  jerks  his  head  towards  the  door  where  Elfie  has  gone  out. 

John.   I  bet  she's  a  character. 

LAtniA.   She's  a  dear. 

John.    I  can  see  that  all  right  [Crossing  to  centre. 

Laura.  She's  been  a  very  great  friend  to  me. 

John.  That's  good,  hut  don't  I  get  a  "how-dy-do,"  or  a  hand- 
shake, (X  a  little  Uss?    You  know  I've  a>nie  a  long  way. 
Laura  goes  to  him  and  places  herself  in  his  arms;  he  kisses  her 

affectionately.    During  alt  this  scene  between  them  the  tenderness 

of  the  man  is  very  apparent.    As  she  releases  herself  from  his 

embrace  he  takes  her  face  in  his  hands  and  holds  it  up  towards  his. 

John.  I'm  not  much  on  the  love-making  business,  Laura,  but 
I  never  thought  I'd  be  as  happy  as  I  am  now.  [John  and  Lauka 
cross  to  centre.  Laura  kneels  in  armchair  with  back  to  audience, 
John  stands  left  of  her.]  I've  been  counting  mile-posts  ever 
since  I  left  Chicago,  and  it  seemed  like  as  if  I  had  to  go  'round 
the  world  before  I  got  here. 

Laura.  You  never  told  me  about  your  good  fortune.  If  you 
hadn't  telegraphed  I  wouldn't  even  have  known  you  were 
coming. 

John.  I  didn't  want  you  to.  I'd  made  up  my  mind  to  sort  of 
drop  in  here  and  give  you  a  great  big  surprise, — a  happy  one,  I 
knew, — but  the  papers  made  such  a  fuss  in  Chicago  that  I 
thought  you  might  have  read  about  it— did  you? 

Laura.  No, 
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John.  Gee!  lixed  up  kiad  o'  scrumptious,  ain't  you?  [Crotstt 
in  front  of  sofa,  around  behind  it,  surveying  rooms.]  Maybe 
you've  been  almost  as  prosperous  as  1  have. 

l^usA.  You  can  get  a  lot  of  gilt  and  cushions  in  New  York 
at  half  price,  and  besides,  I've  got  a  pretty  good  part  now. 

John.  Of  course  I  know  that,  but  I  didn't  think  it  would 
make  you  quite  so  comfortable.    Great,  ain't  it? 

Laura.  Yes. 

John.  [Standing  beside  her  chair,  with  a  nmfe.]  Well,  are  you 
ready? 

Laura.   For  what,  dear?  [Looking  tip  at  him. 

John.   You  know  what  I  said  in  the  telegram? 

Lauka.  Yes.     [Leans  her  head  affectionately  on  his  shoulder. 

John.  Well,  I  meant  it. 

Laura.  I  know. 

John.  I've  got  to  get  back  [John  looks  around;  crosses  behind 
table  to  chair  right  of  table,  and  sits  facing  her  across  it.],  Laura, 
just  as  soon  as  ever  I  can.  There's  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  out 
in  Nevada  and  I  stole  away  to  come  to  New  York.  I  want  to 
take  you  back.    Can  you  go? 

Laura.  Yea — when? 

John.  This  afternoon.  We'll  take  the  eighteen-hour  train  to 
Chicago,  late  this  afternoon,  and  connect  at  Chicago  with  the 
Overland,  and  I'll  soon  have  you  in  a  home.  [Pause.]  And 
here's  another  secret. 

Laura.  What,  dear? 

John.  I've  got  that  home  all  bought  and  lumiBhed,  and  while 
you  couldn't  call  jt  a  Fifth  Avenue  residence,  still  it  has  got 
somethii^  on  any  other  one  in  town. 

Laura.  But,  John,  you've  been  bo  mysterious.  In  all  your 
letters  you  haven't  told  me  a  single,  solitary  thing  about  your 
good  luck. 

John.   I've  planned  to  take  you  out  and  show  you  all  that. 

Laura.   You  should  have  told  me, — I've  been  so  anxious. 

John.  I  waited  until  it  was  a  dead-sure  thing.  You  know 
it's  been  pretty  tough  sledding  out  there  in  the  mining  country, 
and  it  did  look  as  if  I  never  would  make  a  strike;  but  your  spirit 
was  with  me  and  luck  was  with  me,  and  I  knew  if  I  could  only 
hc^  out  that  something  would  come  my  way.  I  had  two  pals, 
both  of  them  miners, — they  had  the  knowledge  and  I  had  the 
luck, — and  one  day,  clearing  away  a  litde  snow  to  build  a  fiie,  I 
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paiced  my  toe  into  the  dirt,  and  there  was  Gomethin'  there, 
dearie,  that  looked  suspicious.  I  called  Jim, — that's  one  of  the 
men, — and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  you  there  were  three 
nianiacs  scratching  away  at  old  mother  earth  for  all  there  was 
in  it  We  staked  our  claims  in  two  weeks,  and  I  came  to  Reno 
to  raise  enough  money  for  me  to  come  East.  Now  things  are  all 
fixed  and  it's  just  a  matter  of  time.  [Taking  LAintA's  hand. 

Lausa.  So  you're  very,  very  rich,  dear? 

John.  Oh,  not  rich  [Rdeasing  her  hand,  he  leans  back  in  his 
chair^,  just  heeled.  I'm  not  going  down  to  the  Wall  Street 
bargain  counter  and  buy  the  Union  Pacific,  or  anything  like 
that;  but  we  won't  have  to  take  the  trip  on  tourists'  tickets,  and 
there's  enough  money  to  make  us  comfortable  all  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 

Lauka.    How  hard  you  must  have  worked  and  suffered. 

John.  Nobody  else  ever  accused  me  of  that,  but  I  sure  will 
have  to  plead  guilty  to  you.  [Rises;  stands  at  upper  side  of  table.] 
Why,  dear,  since  the  day  you  came  into  my  life,  hell-raising  took 
a  eneak  out  the  back  door  and  God  poked  His  toe  in  the  front, 
and  ever  since  then  1  think  He's  been  coming  a  little  closer  to 
me.  [Crossing  over.]  I  used  to  be  a  fellow  without  much  faith, 
and  kidded  everybody  who  had  it,  and  I  used  to  say  to  those 
who  prayed  and  believed,  "You  may  be  right,  but  show  me  a 
message."  You  came  along  and  you  brought  that  little  docu- 
ment in  your  sweet  face  and  your  dear  love.  L.aura,  you  turned 
the  trick  for  me,  and  1  think  I'm  almost  a  regular  man  now. 
IjitntA  turns  away  in  pain;  the  realis/Uion  of  all  she  is  to  JOBN 

weighs  heamly  upon  her.    She  almost  loses  her  nerve,  and  is  on 

the  verge  of  not  going  through  with  her  determination  to  get  her 

happiness  at  any  price. 

Laura.  John,  please,  don't.    I'm  not  worth  It. 

[Rises,  crosses  to  right. 

JOHK.  [With  a  light  air.]  Not  worth  it?  Why,  you're  worth 
{Crossing  behind  table,  stands  behind  Laiika.)  that  and  a  whole 
lot  more.  And  see  how  you've  got  on!  Brockton  told  me  you 
never  could  get  along  in  your  profession,  but  I  knew  you  could. 
[Crosses  back  of  I.AUBA,  takes  her  by  the  shoulders,  shakes  her  piay- 
fuUy.]  I  knew  what  you  had  in  you,  and  here  you  are.  You  see, 
if  my  foot  hadn't  slipped  on  the  right  ground  and  kicked  up 
pay-dirt,  you'd  been  all  right.    You  succeeded  and  I  succeeded. 
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but  I'm  going  to  take  you  away;  and  after  a  while,  when  things 
sort  of  smooth  out,  and  it's  all  clear  where  the  money's  [Crosses 
la  sofa  and  sUs.]  coming  from,  we're  going  to  move  back  here,  and 
go  to  Europe,  and  j  uat  have  a  great  time,  like  a  coupleof  good  pals. 

Laura.  [Slowly  crosses  to  John.]  But  if  I  hadn't  succeeded 
and  if  things — things  weren't  just  aa  they  seem — would  it  make 
any  difference  to  you,  John? 

John.  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  [Re  takes  her  in  his  arms 
and  kisses  her,  drawing  her  on  to  sofa  beside  Aim.]  Now  don't  you 
get  blue.  I  should  not  have  surprised  you  this  way.  It's  taken 
you  cA  your  feet.  [He  looks  at  his  milch,  rises,  crosses  behind  sofa, 
gets  overcoat.]  But  we've  not  any  time  to  lose.  How  soon  can 
you  get  ready? 

Lauba.  [KneeUng  on  sofa,  leaning  over  back.]  You  mean  to  go? 

John.  Nothing  else. 

Lauba.  Take  alt  my  things? 

JOBK.   All  your  duds. 

Lauka.  Why,  dear,  I  can  get  ready  most  any  time. 

John.   [Looking  off  into  bedroont.]   That  your  maid? 

Ladka.  Yes, — ^Annie. 

John.  Well,  you  and  she  can  pack  everything  you  want  to 
take;  the  rest  can  follow  later.  [Puts  coat  on.]  I  planned  it  all 
out.  There's  a  couple  of  the  boys  working  down  town, — news- 
paper men  on  Park  Row.  Telephoned  them  when  I  got  in  and 
they're  waiting  for  me.  I'll  just  get  down  there  as  soon  as  I  can. 
I  won't  be  gone  long. 

Laura.   How  bng? 

John.    I  don't  know  just  how  long,  but  we'll  make  that  train. 
I'll  get  the  license.    We'll  be  married  and  we'll  be  off  on  our 
honeymoon  this  afternoon.    Can  you  do  it? 
Laura  goes  up  to  him,  puts  her  hands  in  his,  and  they  confront 

each  other. 

Laura.   Yes,  dear,  I  could  do  anything  for  you. 
He  takes  ker  in  kis  ormi  and  kisses  ker  again.  Looks  at  her  tenderly. 

John.   That's  good.    Hurry  now.    I  won't  be  long.    Good-bye. 

Laura.   Hurry  back,  John. 

John.  Yes.    I  won't  be  long.  [Exit. 

Laura.  [Stands  for  a  moment  looking  after  kim;  then  she  sudden- 
ly recovers  herself  and  walks  rapidly  over  to  the  dresser,  picks  up 
targe  jewel-case,  takes  doll  that  is  hangtt^  an  dresser,  puts  tkem  on 
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her  left  arm,  takes  black  cat  in  her  ri[kt  hand  and  uses  it  in  em- 
phasising her  words  in  talking  to  Annie.  Places  them  all  on  Uibk.\ 
Annie,  Annie,  come  berel 

Annib.  Yassum.   [She  appears  at  the  ioor. 

Laura.  Annie,  I'm  going  away,  and  I've  got  to  hurry. 

Annie.  Goin'  away? 

Lauka.  Yes.  I  want  you  to  brii%  both  my  trunks  out  here, — 
I'll  help  you, — and  start  to  pack.  We  can't  take  'everything 
[Annie  thrtfws  fur  rug  from  across  doorway  into  bedroom.\,  but 
bring  all  the  clothes  out  and  we'll  hurry  as  fast  as  we  can.  Comeon. 
Exit  Laura  with  Annie.    In  a  very  short  interval  she  re-appears, 

and  both  are  carrying  a  large  trunk  between  them.     They  put  it 

down,  pushing  sofa  back. 

Annib.  Look  out  Cor  your  toes.  Miss  Laura. 

Laura.  1  can  take  two. 

Annib.  Golly,  such  excitement.  {Crosses  to  table;  pushes  it 
over  further,  also  armchair.]    Wheah  yuh  goin',  Miss  Laura? 

Lauka.   Never  mind  where  I'm  going.    I  haven't  any  time  to 
waste  now  talking.    I'll  tell  you  later.    This  is  one  time,  Annie, 
that  you've  got  to  move.    Hurry  up. 
Laura  pushes  her  in  front  of  her.     Exeunt  the  same  way  and 

re-appear  with  a  smaller  trunk. 

Annib.   Look  out  fo'  your  dress,  Miss  Laura. 
These  trunks  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  in  Act  II.     When  the 

trunks  are  put  down  Lacra  opens  one  and  commences  to  throw 

things  out.    Annib  stands  watching  her.    Laura  kneels  in  front 

of  trunk,  working  and  humming  "Bon-Bon  Buddie." 

Annib.   Ah  nevah  see  you  so  happy.  Miss  Laura. 

Laura.  I  never  was  so  happy.  For  heaven's  sake,  go  get 
something.  Don't  stand  there  looking  at  me.  I  want  you  to 
burry. 

Ahhie.    I'll  bring  out  all  de  fluffy  ones  hrst. 

Laura.  Yes,  everything.  [AxsiB  enters  with  armfui  of  dresses 
and  hal-box  of  tissue-paper;  dumps  tissue-paper  on  floor,  puts 
dresses  in  trunk. 

Annie.  [Goes  out  again.  Outside.]  You  goin'  to  take  dat 
opera-cloak?  [Enters  with  more  dresses,  puts  them  on  sofa,  takes 
opera-cloak,  spreads  it  on  top  of  dresses  on  trunk.]  My,  but  dat's 
a  beauty.    I  jest  love  dat  crushed  roeey  one.  [Exit. 
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Laura.  Annie,  you  put  the  best  dresses  on  the  foot:  of  the  bed 
and  I'll  get  them  myself.   You  heard  what  I  said? 

Annis.  [Offstage.]    Yassum. 
Annie  hangs  dresses  across  bed  in  alcave.   Ladsa  continues  busily 

arranging  the  contents  of  the  trunk,  placing  some  garments  here 

and  some  there,  as  if  she  were  sorting  them  out.    Will  quietly 

enters  and  stands  at  the  door,  looking  at  her.     He  hMs  this 

position  as  long  as  possible,  and  uihen  he  speaks  it  is  in  a  very 

quiet  lone. 

Will.  Going  away? 

Laura.  [Starts,  rises,  and  confronts  him.]   Yea. 

Will.   In  somewhat  of  a  hurry,  I  should  aay. 

Laura.  Yes. 

Wax.  Whafs  the  plan? 

Lauka.  I'm  just  going,  that's  alL 

Will,   Madison  been  here? 

Laura.   He'p  just  left. 

Will.   Of  course  you  are  gmng  with  him? 

Laura.   Yes. 

Will.   West? 

Laura.  To  Nevada. 

Will.  Going — er — to  get  married? 

Laura.  Ye«,  this  afternoon. 

Will.  So  he  didn't  care  then? 

Laura.   What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "he  didn't  care"? 

Will.  Of  course  you  told  him  about  the  letter,  and  how  it 
was  burned  up,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  didn't  you? 

Laura.   Wiy,  yea. 

Will.   And  be  said  it  didn't  make  any  difference? 

Lauka.    He — he  didn't  say  anything.    We're  just  going  to  be 
married,  that's  alt. 

Will.   Did  you  mention  my  name  and  say  that  we'd  been 
rather  companionable  for  the  last  two  months? 

Laura.   I  tM  him  you'd  been  a  very  good  friend  to  roe. 

During  (Am  scene  Laura  answers  Will  vtitk  difficulty,  and  to  a 
man  of  Ike  world  it  is  quite  apparent  Aat  she  is  ntit  Idling  Ae 
truth.  Wux  looks  over  touiard  her  in  an  almost  llveatening  uny. 
Will.  How  soon  do  you  expect  him  back? 

[Crossing  to  centre. 
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Ladba.  Quite  soon.  I  don't  know  juat  exactly  how  long  he'll  be. 

Will.  And  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  kept  your  promise 
and  told  him  the  truth?  [Crossing  to  trunk. 

LAtntA.  I — 1 — [Then  reiik  dtfiance.]  What  bu«nes«  have  you 
got  to  ask  me  that?  What  business  have  you  got  to  interfere 
anyway?  [Crossing  up  to  bed  in  alcove,  gets  dresses  off  foot,  and 
puts  them  on  sofa. 

Will.   [Quietly.]    Then  you've  lied  again.    You  lied  to  him, 
and  you  just  tried  to  lie  to  me  now.    I  must  say,  Laura,  that 
you're  not  particularly  clever  at  it,  although  I  don't  doubt  but 
that  you've  had  considerable  practice. 
Gives  her  a  searching  look  and  slowly  vxiiks  over  to  the  chair  at  Ike 

table  and  sits  dovm,  still  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  without 

removing  his  overcoat.    Laura  sees  Brockton  sitting,  stops  and 

turns  on  him,  laying  dresses  down. 

LAtiXA.   What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Will.  Sit  down  here  and  rest  a  few  moments;  maybe  loiter. 

Laura.  You  can't  do  that. 

Will.   I  don't  see  why  not.   This  is  my  own  place. 

Laura.  But  don't  you  see  that  he'll  come  back  here  soon  and 
find  you  here? 

Will.  That's  just  exactly  what  I  want  him  to  do. 

Laura.  [With  suppressed  emotion,  almost  on  the  verge  of 
hysteria.]  I  want  to  tell  you  this.  If  you  do  this  thing  you'll 
ruin  my  life.  You've  done  enough  to  it  already.  Now  I  want 
you  to  go.  You've  got  to  go.  I  don't  think  you've  got  any  light 
to  come  here  now,  in  this  way,  and  take  this  happiness  from  me. 
I've  given  you  everything  I've  got,  and  now  I  want  to  live  right 
and  decent,  and  he  wants  me  to,  and  we  love  each  other.  Now, 
Will  Brockton,  it's  come  to  this.  You've  got  to  leave  this  place, 
do  you  hear?  You've  got  to  leave  thu  place.  Please  get  out. 
[Crossing  to  trunk. 

Will.  [Rises  and  comes  to  her.]  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to 
let  a  woman  make  a  liar  out  of  me?  I'm  going  to  stay  right  here. 
I  like  that  boy,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  put  him  to  the  bad. 

Laura.  I  want  you  to  go.  [Slams  trunk  Ud  down,  crosses  to 
iretser,  opens  drawer  to  get  stuff  out. 

ViJLL.  And  I  tell  you  I  won't  go.  I'm  going  to  show  you  up. 
I'm  goii^  to  tell  him  the  truth.  It  isn't  you  I  care  for — he's  got 
to  know. 
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Laura.  (5bHU  drawer  shut,  loses  her  temper,  and  ii  almost 
tigfr-iike  in  her  angfr.]    You  don't  care  for  me? 

Will.  Na 

Laura.    It  isn't  mc  you're  thinking  of  P 

Will.  No. 

LAtJRA.  Who's  the  liar  now? 

Wnx.  Liar? 

L^UXA.  Yes,  liar.  You  are.  You  don't  care  for  this  man,  and 
you  know  it. 

Will.  You're  foolish. 

Laura.  Yes,  1  am  foolish  and  I've  been  foolish  all  my  life, 
but  I'm  getting  a  little  aense  now.  [Kneels  in  armchair,  facing 
Will;  her  voice  is  shaky  with  anger  and  tears.]  All  my  life,  since 
the  day  you  first  took  me  away,  you've  planned  and  planned  and 
idanned  to  keep  me,  and  to  trick  me  and  bring  me  down  with 
you.  When  you  came  to  me  I  was  happy.  I  didn't  have  much, 
just  a  little  salary  and  some  hard  work. 

Will.  But  like  alt  the  rest  you  found  that  wouldn't  ke^  you, 
didn't  you? 

Latjra.  You  say  I'm  bad,  but  who's  made  me  so?  Who  took 
tne  out  night  after  night?  Who  showed  me  what  these  hixuries 
were?  Who  put  me  in  the  habit  of  buying  something  I  couldn't 
afford?    You  did. 

Will.   Well,  you  liked  it,  didn't  you? 

LAtnu.  Who  got  me  in  debt,  and  then,  when  I  wouldn't  do 
what  you  wanted  me  to,  who  had  me  disdiarged  from  the 
company,  so  I  had  no  means  of  living?  Who  followed  me  from 
one  place  to  another?  Who,  always  entreating,  tried  to  trap  ine 
into  this  life,  and  I  didn't  know  any  better? 

WtLi_  You  didn't  know  any  better? 

Laura.  I  knew  it  was  wrong — yes;  but  you  told  me  every- 
body in  this  business  did  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  was  just  as 
good  as  anyone  else.  Finally  you  got  me  and  you  kept  me. 
Then,  when  I  went  away  to  Denver,  and  for  the  first  time  found 
a  gleam  of  happiness,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life — 

Will.  You're  ciazy. 

Laura.  Yes,  I  am  crazy.  [Rises  angrily,  crosses  and  sweeps 
tablt-coeer  off  table;  crosses  to  dresser,  knocks  bottles,  Sfc,  off  upper 
end;  turns,  faces  him,  almost  screanting.]  You've  made  me  crazy. 
You  followed  me  to  Denver,  and  then  when  .1  got  back  yoa 
bribed  me  ^ain.    You  pulled  me  down,  and  you  did  the  same 
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tU  thing  until  this  .happened.    Now  I  want  you  to  get  out, 
you  understand?    I  want  you  to  get  out 

Will.   Laura,  you  can't  do  this.  [5birfi  lo  siton  trunk. 

Laura.  IScreaming,  crossing  to  Will;  she  attempts  lo  pudt 
km.]  No,  you  won't;  you  won't  stay  here.  You're  not  going  to 
do  this  thing  again.  I  tell  you  I'm  going  to  be  happy.  I  tell  you 
I'm  going  to  be  married.  {He  doesn't  resist  her  very  stron^y. 
Her  anger  and  her  rage  are  entirely  new  lo  him.  He  is  surpristi 
and  cannot  understand.]  You  won't  see  him;  I  tell  you,  you 
won't  tell  him.  You've  got  no  business  to.  I  hate  you.  I've 
hated  you  for  months.  I  hate  the  sight  of  your  face.  I've 
wanted  to  go,  and  now  I'm  going.  You've  got  to  go,  do  you 
hear?   You've  got  to  get  out — get  out.        [Pushes  him  again. 

Will.  [Thremng  her  off;  LAtntA  staggers  to  armchair,  rises, 
crosses  left.]   What  the  hell  is  the  use  of  fussing  with  a  woman. 

[Exit. 

Lauka.  [Hysterically.]  I  want  to'  be  happy,  I'm  goiog  to  be 
married,  I'm  going  to  be  happy. 

[Sinks  down  in  exhausted  stale  in  front  of  trunk. 

CuwAiN,  Slow. 


ACT  IV. 

ScBNB.  The  same  scene  as  Act  III.  Il  is  about  two  o'clock  in  Ike 
aflemooH. 

At  Rise.  When  the  curtain  rises,  there  are  Am  big  trunks  and  one 
small  one  up  ^ge.  These  are  marked  in  the  usual  theatrical 
fashion.  There  are  pips  packed,  umbrdlas,  and  the  usual  para- 
phernalia Ikat  accompanies  a  woman  wke*  ske  is  making  a 
permanent  departure  from  her  place  ofUnng.  Alt  the  bric-A-brac, 
Sfc,  has  been  removed  from  dresser.  On  dawn-stage  end  i^ 
dresser  is  a  small  alligalor  bag  containing  night-dress,  toilet 
artides,  and  bunch  c^  keys.  The  dresser  drawers  are  some  of 
them  half  open,  and  old  pieces  of  tissue-paper  and  ribbons  are 
hanging  out.  The  writing-desk  has  had  all  materials  remoned 
and  is  open,  showing  scraps  of  lom-up  letters,  and  in  one  pigeon^ 
hole  is  a  New  York  Central  time-btble;  between  desk  and  bay- 
window  is  a  lady's  hat-lntnk  containing  huge  picture  hot.  It  is 
closed.  Behind  table  is  a  suit-case  with  which  Annib  is  working 
when  curtain  rises.     Under  desk  are  two  old  milUnery  bmees. 
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eromid  which  are  scattered  old  tissue-paper,  a  pair  of  old  slippers, 
a  nomoH's  shabby  hat,  old  rMort,  Sfc.  In  front  <^  window  at 
end  of  pianola  is  thrown  a  lot  of  old  empty  boxes,  suck  as  are 
used  for  stocking  and  shirtwaist  boxes.  The  picture-frame  and 
basket  of  flowers  have  been  removed  from  piant^.  The  stool  is 
on  top  of  pianola,  upside  down.  There  is  an  empty  White  Rack 
bottle,  with  glass  turned  over  it,  standing  between  Ike  legs  of  the 
sUxA.  The  big  trunk  is  in  front  of  sofa,  and  packed,  and  it  has  o 
swing  tray  under  which  is  packed  a  fancy  evening  gown;  tke  lid 
is  down.  On  top  of  lid  are  an  umbrella,  lady's  traueUing-coat, 
hat  and  glotes.  On  left  end  of  sofa  are  a  large  Gladstone  bag, 
packed  and  fastened,  a  smaller  trunk  {ikirty-four  inch) ,  tray  wiik 
lid.  In  tray  are  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  In  end  of  tray  is  re- 
volver wrapped  in  tissue-paper.  Trunk  is  closed,  and  supposed  to 
be  locked.  Tossed  across  left  arm  </  armchair  are  couple  of  violet 
cords.  Down  stage  centre  is  a  large  piece  of  wide  tan  ribbon. 
The  room  has  tke  pnerai  appearance  of  having  been  stripped  of 
all  personal  belongings.  There  are  old  magasines  and  tissue- 
paper  alt  over  the  place.  A  bearskin  rug  is  thrown  up  against 
table  in  law  window,  the  furniture  is  aU  on  stage  as  used  in  Act 
III.  At  rite  Laura  is  sitting  on  truni  with  clock  in  hand. 
Annib  is  on  floor  behind  table,  fastentng  suU-case,  Lauiia  is 
Pale  and  perturbed. 

Annie.  Ain't  yuh  goin'  to  let  me  come  to  yuh  at  all,  Mus 
Laura? 

Laura.  I  don't  know  yet,  Annie.  I  don't  even  know  what 
tbe  place  is  lilce  that  we're  going  to.  Mr.  Madison  hasn't  said 
mudi.    There  hasn't  been  time. 

Annie.  Why,  Ah've  done  ma  best  for  yuh,  Miss  Laura,  yes. 
Ah  have.  Ah  jest  been  with  yuh  ev'ry  moment  of  ma  time,  an* 
[Places  suit-case  on  table;  crosses  to  centre.]  Ah  worked  for  yuh 
an'  Ah  loved  yuh,  an'  Ah  doan'  wan'  to  be  left  'ere  all  alone  in 
dia  town  'ere  New  York.  [Laura  turru  to  door;  Annie  sIoo^, 
grabs  up  ribbon,  hides  it  behind  her  back.]  Ah  ain't  tbe  kind  of 
cullud  lady  knows  many  people.  Can't  yuh  take  me  along  wid 
yuh,  Miss  Laura? — yuh  all  been  so  good  to  me. 

Laura.  Why,  I  tok!  you  to  [Crosses  to  door,  looks  out,  returns 
disappointed.]  stay  here  and  get  your  things  together  [Annix 
hides  ribbon  in  front  of  her  waist.],  and  then  Mr.  Brockton  will 
probably  want  you  to  do  something.    Later,  I  think  he'll  have 
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you  pack  up,  just  as  soon  as  he  finds  I'm  gone.  I've  got  the 
address  that  you  gave  me.  I'll  let  you  know  if  you  can  come 
on. 

AmnB.  [Suddenly.]  Ain't  yuh  goin'  to  give  me  anything  at 
aH  jes'  to  remembuh  yuh  by?   Ah've  been  so  honest — 

Laura.   Honest? 

Amnie.   Honest,  Ah  have. 

Laura.  You've  been  about  as  honest  as  most  coloured  [Crosus 
to  table;  gets  suit-case;  crosses  to  sofa  and  puts  suit-case  on  if.]  girb 
are  who  worlt  for  women  in  the  position  that  I  am  in.  You 
haven't  stolen  enough  to  make  me  discharge  you,  but  I've  seen 
what  you've  taken.  \SiU  on  end  t^  sofa  facing  l^L 

Annie.  Now,  Miss  Laura. 

Laura.  Don't  try  to  fool  me.  What  you've  got  you're  wd- 
come  to,  but  for  heaven's  sake  don't  prate  around  here  about 
loyalty  and  honesty.    I'm  sick  of  it. 

Annie.  Ain't  yuh  gran'  to  give  me  no  recommendatioR? 

Laura.  [Impattenily  looking  around  the  room.]  What  good 
would  my  recommendation  do?  You  can  always  go  and  get 
another  position  with  people  who've  lived  the  way  I've  lived, 
and  my  recommendation  to  the  ether  kind  wouldn't  amount  to 
much. 

Annie.  [Sits  on  trunk.]  Ah  can  just  see  whah  Ah'm  gaia', — 
back  to  dat  boa'din'-house  in  38th  Street  fo'  me.        \Cryinc. 

Laura.  Now  shut  your  noise.  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more. 
I've  given  you  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  present.  I  think  that's 
enough. 

{Ahmie  assumes  a  most  aggrieved  appearance. 

Annib.  Ah  know,  but  twenty-five  dollars  ain't  a  home,  and 
I'm  [Rises,  crosses  to  rubbish  heap,  picks  up  old  slippers  and  hat, 
puts  hat  on  head  as  she  goes  out,  looks  into  pier-glass.]  losin'  my 
home.  Dat's  jest  my  luck — every  time  I  save  enough  money 
to  buy  my  weddin'  clothes  to  get  married  I  lose  my  job. 

[Exit. 

Laura.  I  wonder  where  John  is.  We'll  never  be  able  to  make 
that  train.  [She  crosses  to  window,  then  to  desk,  lakes  out  time- 
taile,  crosses  to  armchair  and  spreads  Hme-tal^  on  back,  studies 
it,  crosses  impatiently  to  trunk,  and  sits  nervously  kicking  her 
feeL  After  a  few  seconds'  pause  the  bdi  rings.  She  jumps  up 
excitedly.]  That  must  be  he,~Annie— go  quick.  (Amnie 
crosses  and  opens  the  door  in  the  usual  manner. 
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Jm's  Voice.  [Outside.]  Is  Miss  Murdock  in? 
Anmib.  Yaasuh,  she's  in. 
Laura  is  up  stage  and  turns  to  receive  visitor.  Jof  enters.  He  is 
nicely  Messed  in  black  and  kas  an  appearance  of  prosperity 
about  him,  but  in  other  respects  he  retains  the  old  droliness  cf 
enunciation  and  manner.  He  crosses  to  Laura  in  a  cordial  way 
and  holds  out  his  hand.  Ahmib  crosses,  after  closing  the  door, 
and  exits  through  the  poriiires  into  the  sleeping-apartmeiU. 

Jiif.   How-dy-do,  Miss  Laura.? 

LauKA.  Jim  Weston,  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you. 

JiK.   LoolcB  like  as  if  you  were  going  to  move? 

Laura.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  move,  and  a  long  ways,  too.  How 
well  you're  looking, — as  fit  aa  a  fiddle. 

Jni.   Yes;  I  am  feelin'  fine.    Where  yer  goin'?    Troupin'? 

Laura.  No,  indeed. 

Jiu.  {Surveying  the  bagg,age.\  Thought  not.  Wbat'a  comin' 
off  now?    {Takes  off  coat,  puts  coat  and  hat  on  trunk. 

Laura.  [Very  simply.\  I'm  gcnng  to  be  married  this  after- 
noon. 

Jni.   Married? 

Laura.  And  then  I'm  going  West 

JiH.  {Leaving  the  trunk,  walking  tauard  her  and  holding  out 
his  hands.]  Now  I'm  just  glad  to  hear  that.  Ye  know  when  I 
beard  how — how  things  was  breakin'  for  ye — well,  1  ain't 
knockin'  or  anythin'  like  that,  but  me  and  the  missis  have 
talked  ye  over  a  lot.  I  never  did  think  this  feller  was  goin'  to 
do  the  right  thii^  by  yer.  Brockton  never  looked  to  me  like  a 
fellow  would  marry  anybody,  but  now  that  he's  goin'  through 
jUBt  to  make  you  a  nice,  respectable  wife,  I  guess  everything 
must  have  happened  for  the  best.  [Laura  averts  her  eyes.  Both 
sU  on  trunk,  Jui  kft  of  Laura.)  Y'  see  I  wanted  to  thank  you 
for  what  you  did  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Burgess  wrote  me  a 
letter  and  totd  me  I  could  go  ahead  of  one  of  his  big  shows  if 
I  wanted  to  come  back,  and  offering  me  considerable  money. 
He  mentk>ned  your  name,  Miss  Laura,  and  I  talked  it  over  with 
the  missis,  and — well,  I  can  tell  ye  now  when  I  couMn't  if  ye 
weren't  to  be  hooked  up — we  decided  that  I  wouMn't  take  that 
job,  comin'  as  it  did  from  you  {Slevdy.]  and  the  way  I  knew  it 
was  framed  up. 

Laura.  Why  not? 
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Sat.  lEmbamused.]  Wdl,  ye  see,  there  are  thiee  Idds  and 
they're  all  growing  up,  all  of  them  in  school,  and  the  missis,  she's 
just  about  for^t  show  business  and  she's  playing  a  star  part  in 
the  kitchen,  juggling  dishes  and  doing  flip-flapa  with  pancakes; 
and  we  figgered  that  as  we'd  always  gone  along  kinder  clean-like, 
it  wouldn't  be  good  for  the  kids  to  take  a  job  comin'  from  Brodc- 
ton  because  you — you — well — you-^ 

Lauka.  I  know.  {Risei;  sits  on  Uft  arm  of  chair.]  You 
thought  it  wasn't  decent.    Is  that  itf 

Jim.  Oh,  not  exactly,  only — well,  you  see  I'm  gettin*  along 
pretty  [Riies;  cranes  to  Lauka.]  good  now.  I  got  a  little  one- 
night-stand  theatre  out  in  Ohio — maw^er  ot  it,  toa  The  town 
is  called  Gallipolia.  [With  a  smik. 

Laura.  Galtipolis? 

JDI.  Ob,  that  ain't  a  disease.  It  is  the  name  ot  a  town. 
Maybe  you  don't  know  much  about  GallipoUs,  or  where  it 
is. 

Lauka.  No. 

Jm.  Well,  it  looks  just  like  it  sounds.  We  got  a  little  house, 
and  the  old  lady  is  happy,  and  1  fed  so  good  that  I  can  even 
stand  her  cookin'.  Of  course  we  ain't  makin'  much  money,  but 
I  guess  I'm  gettin'  a  little  old-fashioned  around  theatres  anyway. 
The  fellows  from  newspapers  and  colleges  have  got  it  on  me. 
Last  time  I  asked  a  man  for  a  job  he  asked  me  what  I  knew 
about  the  Greek  drama,  and  when  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  the 
Greeks  had  a  theatre  in  New  York  he  slipped  me  a  laugh  and 
tdd  me  to  come  in  again  on  some  rainy  Tuesday.  Then  Galli- 
polis  showed  on  the  map,  and  I  beat  it  for  the  West.  [Jut 
notices  by  this  time  the  pain  he  has  caused  Laura,  and  is  em- 
barrassed.] Sorry  if  I  hurt  ye — didn't  mean  to;  and  now  that 
yer  goin'  to  be  Mrs,  Brockton,  wdl,  I  take  back  all  I  said,  and, 
while  I  don't  think  I  want  to  change  my  position,  I  wouldn't 
turn  it  down  for — for  that  other  reason,  that's  alt. 

LAtlRA.  [With  a  tone  of  defiance  in  her  voice.]  But,  Mr.  Weston, 
I'm  not  going  to  be  Mra.  Brockton. 

jDf.  No?  [Crosses  1^  a  litOe. 

Lauka.  No. 

Jm.  Oh— oh— 

Laitxa.    I'm  going  to  marry  another  man,  and  a  good  man. 

Jim,   The  hell  you  aret 

(Lauka  rises  and  puts  hand  tm  Jim's  shouider. 
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Laura.  And  it's  gouig  to  be  altogether  different  I  know 
what  you  meant  when  you  said  about  the  misBis  and  the  kids, 
and  that's  what  I  want — just  a  little  home,  just  a  tittle  peace, 
just  a  little  comfort,  and — and  the  man  has  come  who's  going  to 
give  it  to  me.  You  don't  want  me  to  say  any  mcvc,  do  you? 
[Crosses  la  door,  opens  it,  and  looks  out;  doses  ii  and  crosses  to 

JiH.  {Em^uitiaiMy,  and  with  a  tone  of  hearty  approval.]  No, 
I  don't,  and  now  I'm  just  going  to  put  my  tnit  out  and  shake 
yours  and  be  real  glad.  I  want  to  tell  ye  it's  the  only  way  to  go 
aloi^,  1  ain't  never  been  a  rival  to  Rockefeller,  nor  I  ain't  never 
made  Morgan  jealous,  but  since  the  day  my  old  woman  took  her 
make-up  off  for  the  last  time,  and  walked  out  of  that  stage-door 
to  give  me  a  little  help  and  bring  my  kids  into  the  world,  I  ktiew 
that  was  the  way  to  go  along;  and  if  you're  goin'  to  take  that 
road,  by  Jiminy,  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  you  sure  do  deserve  it.  I 
wish  yer  luck. 

Laura.  Thank  you. 

Jim.  I'm  mighty  glad  you  Bide.«tepped  Brockton.  You're 
young  [Laura  sits  on  trunk.],  and  you're  pretty,  and  you're 
sweet,  and  if  you've  got  the  right  kind  of  a  feller  there  ain't  no 
reason  on  earth  why  you  shouldn't  jest  forgit  the  whole  busineaa 
and  see  nothin'  but  laughs  and  a  good  time  comin'  to  you,  and 
the  sun  sort  o'  shinin'  every  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day.  You 
know  the  missis  feels  just  as  if  she  knew  you,  alter  I  told  her 
about  them  hard  times  we  had  at  Farley's  boarding-house,  so  1 
feel  that  it's  paid  me  to  come  to  New  York  {Picks  up  pin;  puts 
it  in  lapel  of  coat.]  even  if  I  didn't  book  anything  but  "East 
Lynne"  and  "Uiicle  Tom's  Cabin."  [Goes  oner  to  her.]  Now  I'm 
goin'.  Don't  for^t  Gallipolis  's  [Laura  helps  him  on  mtk  kis 
coat.]  the  name,  and  sometimes  the  mail  does  get  there.  I'd  be 
awful  glad  if  you  wrote  the  missis  a  little  note  tellin'  us  how 
you're  gettin'  along,  and  if  you  ever  have  to  ride  on  the  Kanawha 
and  Michigan,  just  look  out  of  the  window  when  the  train  paaaes 
our  town,  because  that  is  about  the  best  you'U  get 

Laitra.  Why? 

Jni.  They  only  stop  there  on  signal.  And  make  up  your 
mind  that  the  Weston  family  is  with  you  forty  ways  from  the 
Jack  day  and  night   Good-t^,  and  God  bless  you. 

Laura.  Good-bye,  Jim.  I'm  so  glad  to  know  you're  happy, 
for  it  is  good  to  be  happy.  {Kisses  kitn. 
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Jdi.  Yqu  bet.  [Moves  toward  the  door.  She  /oUowi  kim  after 
thty  haoe  shaken  hands.]  Never  mind,  I  can  get  out  all  right 
\Ofens  the  door,  and  at  the  door:]    Good-bye  again. 

Lauka.  {Very  softly.]  Good-bye.  {Exit  Jtu  and  closes  Ike 
door.  She  stands  motionless  until  she  hears  the  outer  door  slam.] 
I  wonder  why  he  doesn't  rome.  [She  goes  up  and  looks  out  of  the 
window  and  turns  down  stage,  crosses  right,  counting  trunks;  as 
she  counts  suitcase  on  labk,  bell  rings;  she  crosses  hurriedly  to 
trunk  centre.]  Hurry,  Annie,  and  see  who  that  is. 
Annib  enters,  crosses,  opens  door,  exits,  and  opens  the  outer  door. 

Annie's  Voice.  She's  waitin' for  yer,  Mr.  Madison. 
Lauxa  hurries  dawn  to  the  centre  of  stage.    John  enters,  hat  in 

hand  and  kis  oeercoal  on  arm,  followed  by  Annie.    He  stops 

just  as  he  enters  and  looks  at  Lauka  long  and  searchingly. 

Laura  instinctively  feels  thai  something  has  happened.     She 

shudders  and  remains  firm.    Annie  crosses  and  exits.    Closes 

Lauka.  [With  a  little  effort.  Joek  places  hat  and  coal  on  trunk.] 
Aren't  you  a  little  late,  dear? 

John,  I — I  was  detained  down  town  a  few  minutes.  I  think 
that  we  can  carry  out  our  plan  all  right. 

Laura.   [AfUr  a  pause.]    Has  anything  happened? 

John.  I've  made  all  the  arrangements.  The  men  will  be  here 
in  a  few  minutes  for  your  trunks.  [Crosses  to  coat;  feels  in  pocket.] 
I've  got  the  railroad  tickets  and  everything  else,  but — 

Lauea.  But  what,  John? 
He  goes  over  to  her.    She  intuittvely  understands  that  she  is  ahoui 

to  go  through  an  ordeal.    She  seems  to  feel  that  John  has  become 

acquainted  with  something  which  migfU  interfere  with  their  plan. 

He  looks  at  her  long  and  searchingly.    Evidently  he  too  is  much 

wrought  up,  but  when  he  speaks  to  her  it  is  with  a  calm  dignity 

and  force  vAich  show  the  character  of  the  man. 

John.  Laura. 

Lauea.  Yes? 

Josh.  You  know  when  I  went  down  town  I  said  I  was  going 
to  call  on  two  or  three  of  my  friends  in  Park  Row. 

Laura.  I  know. 

John.   I  told  them  who  I  was  going  to  marry. 

Laura.  WeU? 
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John.  They  said  somethi:^  about  you  and  Broclcton,  and  I 
found  that  they'd  said  too  much,  but  not  quite  enough. 

Laura.  What  did  they  say? 

John.  Just  that — too  much  and  not  quite  enough.  There's 
a  minister  waiting  (or  us  over  on  Madison  Avenue.  You  see, 
then  you'll  be  my  wife.  That's  pretty  serious  buuneas,  and  all 
I  want  now  from  you  is  the  truth. 

Laura.  Well? 

John.   Just  tell  me  that  what  they  said  was  just  an  echo  <^ 
the  past — that  it  came  from  what  had  been  going  on  befwe  that 
wonderful  day  out  in  Colorado.    Tell  me  that  you've  been  on 
the  level.    I  don't  want  their  word,  Laura — I  just  want  yours. 
Laura  summons  all  her  courage,  looks  up  into  his  loving  eyes, 

shrinks  a  moment  before  kis  anxious  face,  and  speaks  as  simply 

as  she  can. 

Laura.  Yes,  John,  T  have  been  on  the  level. 

John.  [Very  lenderly.]  I  knew  that,  dear,  I  knew  it.  [He 
lakes  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her.  She  clings  to  him  in  pilifyl 
helplessness.  His  manner  is  changed  to  one  of  almost  boyish 
happiness.]  Well,  now  everything's  all  ready,  let's  get  on  the  job. 
We  haven' t  a  great  deal  of  time.    Get  your  duds  on. 

Laura.  When  do  we  go? 

John.    Right  away.    The  great  idea  is  to  get  away. 

Laura.  All  right. 

[Gets  hat  off  trunk,  crosses  to  bureau,  puts  it  on. 

John.  Laura,  you've  got  trunks  enough,  haven't  you?  One 
might  think  we're  moving  a  whole  colony.  [Turns  to  her  vrith  a 
smiie.]  And,  by  the  way,  to  me  you  are  a  whole  ct^ony— anyway 
you're  the  only  one  I  ever  wanted  to  settle  with. 

Laura.  That's  good.  [Takes  bag  off  bureau,  crosses  to  trunk, 
gels  purse,  coat,  umbrella,  as  if  ready  to  leave.  She  hurriedly 
gathers  her  things  together,  adjttsUng  her  hat  and  Ike  lite,  and 
almost  to  herself  in  a  low  tone:]  I'm  so  excited.  {Continues 
preparations.]  Come  on. 
In  the  meantime  John  crosses  by  to  get  his  hat  and  coat,  and  vkOe 

the  preparations  are  about  lo  be  completed  and  Laura  has  said 
"Come  on,"  she  is  transfixed  by  the  noise  of  the  slamming  of  the 

outer  door.    She  stops  as  if  she  had  been  tremendously  shocked, 

and  a  moment  later  the  rattling  of  a  latch-key  in  the  inner  door 

also  stops  John  from  going  any  furllier.    His  coat  is  half  on. 
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Lausa  looks  toward  the  door,  paralyud  with  fright,  and  JOBK 
looks  at  her  with  an  expression  of  great  apprehension.  Slowly 
Ike  door  opens,  and  Brockton  enters  vrith  coat  end  hat  on.  As 
he  turns  to  close  Ike  door  after  him,  Laura,  pitifully  and  terribly 
afraid,  retreats  two  or  three  steps,  and  lays  coat,  bag,  purse  and 
umbrella  down  in  armchair,  standing  daud.  Brockton  enters 
leisurely,  paying  no  attention  to  anyone,  wkHe  John  becomes  as 
rigid  as  a  slatue,  and  follows  with  his  eyes  every  move  Brockton 
makes.  The  latter  walks  leisurely  across  the  stage,  and  after- 
wards into  the  rooms  through  the  porliires.  There  is  a  wait  of  a 
second.  No  one  moves.  Brocktoh  finally  reenters  with  coal  and 
hat  off,  and  throws  back  Ike  portiires  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reveal  the  bed  and  kis  intimate  familiarity  witk  the  outer  room. 
He  goes  dawn  stage  in  the  same  leisurely  manner  and  sits  in  a 
chair  opposite  John,  crossing  his  legs. 
Will.  Hello,  Madison,  when  did  you  get  in? 
Slowly  John  seems  to  recover  kimself.  His  right  hand  starts  up 
toward  Ike  lapel  of  his  coat  and  slowly  he  pulls  his  Colt  revolver 
from  the  holster  under  his  armpit.  There  is  a  deadly  determina- 
tion and  deliberation  in  every  movement  that  he  makes.  Will 
jumps  to  his  feet  and  looks  at  him.  The  revolver  is  uplifted  in  the 
air,  as  a  Western  man  handles  a  gun,  so  that  when  it  is  snapped 
down  with  a  jerk  the  deadly  shot  can  be  fired.  Laura  is  terror- 
stricken,  but  before  the  shot  is  fired  she  takes  a  step  forward  and 
extends  one  kand  in  a  gesture  of  entreaty. 
Laura.   [In  a  husky  voice  that  is  almost  a  whisper.]     I>on't 

The  gun  remains  uplifted  for  a  moment.  John  is  evidently  wavering 
in  his  determination  to  kill.  Slowly  kis  whole  frame  relaxes- 
He  lowers  the  pistol  in  his  harui  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
indicates  that  he  is  not  going  to  shoot.  He  quietly  puts  it  back 
in  the  holster,  and  Will  is  obviously  relieved,  although  he  stood 
his  grourtd  like  a  num. 
John.  {Shuiy.]    Thank  you.    You  said  that  just  in  time. 

[A  pause. 
Will.   [Recovering  and  in  a  light  lone]    Well,  you  see,  Madieon, 

that  what  i  said  when  I  waa — 
John.    [Threateningly.}    Look  out,  Brockton,  I  don't  want  to 

talk  to  you.  [The  men  confront. 
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Wnx.  AH  r^t 

JOHK.  [ro  Laura.]    Now  get  that  man  out  of  here. 

Laura.  |ohn,  1 — 

John.  Get  htm  ouL  Get  him  out  before  I  lose  my  temper  cr 
they'll  take  him  out  without  his  help. 

LAtJRA.  [To  Will.]    Go — go.    Pleaae  go. 

Will.  [DemeraUly.]  If that'Bthewayyouwaiitit,rmwilHi%. 
Exit  Will  tnto  Uk  sleepiHi-apartmenl.    Ladsa  and  John  stand 

faein[  each  other.    He  enters  again  with  hat  and  coat  on,  and 

passes  met  tmoard  the  door,     Lausa  and  John  do  not  moM. 

When  he  ttts  just  a  Ultie  to  the  left  of  the  cefitre  of  the  stage  iMJtA 

steps  forward  and  stops  him  with  her  speech. 

Lausa.  Now  before  you  go,  and  to  you  both,  I  want  to  tdl 
you  how  I've  teamed  to  despise  him.  John,  I  know  you  don't 
believe  me,  but  it's  true — it's  true.  I  don't  love  anyone  in  the 
world  but  just  you.  I  know  you  don't  think  that  it  can  be 
oplained — maybe  there  isn't  any  explanation.  I  couldn't  help 
it.  I  was  so  poor,  and  I  had  to  live,  and  he  wouldn't  let  me 
woric,  and  he's  only  let  me  live  one  way,  and  I  was  hungry  ^^ 
you  know  what  that  means?  I  was  hungry  and  didn't  have 
clothes  to  keep  me  warm,  and  I  tried,  oh,  John,  I  tried  so  hard 
to  do  the  other  thing, — the  right  thing,— but  I  couldn't 

John.  I — I  know  I  couldn't  help  much,  and  perhaps  I  could 
have  forgiven  you  if  you  hadn't  lied  to  me.  That's  what  hurt. 
[Tvmini  to  Wnx  and  approaching  until  he  can  lotA  him  in  the 
eyes.]  I  expected  you  to  lie,  you're  that  kind  of  a  man.  You 
left  me  with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  you  gave  me  your  word, 
and  you  didn't  keep  it.  Why  should  you  keep  it?  Why  should 
anythii^  make  any  difference  with  you?  Why,  you  pup,  you've 
no  r^ht  to  live  in  the  same  world  with  decent  folks.  Now  you 
make  yourself  scarce,  or  take  it  from  me,  I'll  just  kill  you,  that's 
all. 

Wnx.  I'll  leave,  Madison,  but  I'm  not  gc»ng  to  let  you  think 
that  I  didn't  do  the  right  thing  with  you.  She  came  to  me 
vduntarily.  She  said  she  wanted  to  come  badi.  I  t<M  you 
that,  when  I  was  in  Colorado,  and  you  didn't  believe  me,  and  I 
told  you  that  when  she  did  this  tort  of  thing  I'd  let  you  know. 
I  dictated  a  letter  to  her  to  send  to  you,  and  I  Idt  it  sealed  and 
■tamped  in  her  hands  to  mail.  She  didn't  do  it.  If  there's  been 
a  Ik,  she  told  It.    I  didn't. 
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JOHK  turns  to  her.  Ske  hangs  her  head  and  averts  her  eyes  »*  a 
mute  acknowledgment  of  guiU.  The  reoelatiim  hilt  JOHH  so 
hard  that  he  sinks  on  the  trunk  centre,  his  head  fallen  to  his 
br&ist.  He  is  utterly  Ump  and  whipped.  There  is  a  moment's 
silence, 

Wni.  [Cnaxs  to  Jobs.]  You  see  I  Why,  my  boy,  whatever 
you  think  of  me  or  the  life  I  lead,  I  wouldn't  have  had  this  come 
to  you  for  anything  in  the  world.  [JoHM  mtdees  an  impaOeiit 
gesture.]  No,  I  wouldn't.  My  women  don't  mean  a  whole  lot 
to  me  because  I  don't  take  them  seriously.  I  wish  I  had  the 
faith  and  the  youth  to  feel  the  way  you  do.  You're  all  in  and 
brdcen  up,  but  I  wish  I  could  be  broken  up  just  once.  I  did 
what  I  thought  was  best  for  you  because  I  didn't  think  she  could 
ever  go  through  the  way  you  wanted  her  to.  I'm  sorry  it's  all 
turned  out  bad.    \Potise.]    Good-bye. 

He  looks  at  Jobs  for  a  moment  as^he  was  going  lo  speak.  JOBH 
remains  motionless.  The  hUnu  has  kit  him  harder  than  he  thought. 
Wni.  exits.  The  firH  door  closes.  In  a  moment  the  second  door 
is  slammed.  John  and  Laura  look  at  each  other  for  a  moment. 
He  e««j  her  no  chance  to  speak.  The  hurt  in  his  heart  and  his 
accusation  are  shown  by  kis  broken  manner.  A  great  gritf  has 
come  into  kis  Ufe  and  he  doesn't  quite  understand  it.  He  seems 
to  be  feeling  around  for  something  to  say,  some  way  la  get  out. 
His  head  turns  toward  Ike  door.  With  a  pitiful  gfisturt  ef  Ike 
hand  he  looks  at  ker  in  all  kis  sorrow. 

John.  Well?  [Rises. 

Lausa.  John,  I —  [Takes  off  hat  and  places  it  on  table. 

John.  I'd  be  careful  what  I  said.  Don't  try  to  make  excuses. 
I  understand. 

Lauka.  It's  not  excuses.  I  want  to  tell  you  what's  in  my 
heart,  but  I  can't ;  it  won't  speak,  and  you  don't  believe  my  vNce. 

John.   You'd  better  leave  it  unsaid. 

Laura.  But  I  must  tetl.  I  can't  let  you  go  like  this.  [She 
goes  oner  to  kirn  and  makes  a  weak  aOempt  to  put  ker  arms  around 
him.  He  lakes  ker  arms  and  puts  tkem  back  to  her  side.]  I  love 
you.  I — how  can  I  tdl  you— but  I  do,  I  do,  and  you  won't 
brieve  me. 
He  remains  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  lakes  her  by  the  hand, 

leads  her  ooer  lo  Ike  chair  and  places  her  in  it. 
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John.  1  think  you  do  as  far  as  you  are  able;  but,  Laura,  I 
guess  you  don't  know  what  a  decent  sentiment  is.  [He  gflthen 
himself  together.  His  lone  is  very  gentle  and  very  firm,  hut  it 
carries  a  tremendous  conviction,  evert  with  his  grief  ringing  through 
his  speech.]  Laura,  you're  not  immoral,  you're  just  unmoral, 
kind  o'  all  out  of  shape,  and  I'm  afraid  there  isn't  a  partide  of 
hope  for  you.  When  we  met  neither  of  us  had  any  reason  to  be 
proud,  but  1  thought  that  you  thought  that  it  was  the  chance  of 
salvation  which  sometimes  comes  to  a  man  and  a  woman  fixed 
as  we  were  then.  What  had  been  had  been.  It  was  all  in  the 
great  to-be  for  us,  and  now,  how  you've  kept  your  word!  What 
little  that  promise  meant,  when  I  thought  you  handed  me  a  new 
lease  of  life! 

Lauea.  [In  a  voice  that  is  changed  and  meiaUic,  She  is  literaUy 
being  naikd  to  the  cross.]    You're  killing  me — killing  me. 

John.  Don't  make  such  a  mistake.  Inamonthyou'llrecover. 
There  will  be  days  when  you  will  think  ol  me,  just  for  a  moment, 
and  then  it  will  be  all  over.  With  you  it  is  the  easy  way,  and  it 
always  will  be.  You'U  go  on  and  on  until  you're  finally  left  a 
wreck,  just  the  type  of  the  common  woman.  And  you'll  sink 
until  you're  down  to  the  very  bed-rock  of  depravity.    I  pity  you. 

Laura.  [Slill  in  the  same  metallic  tone  of  voice.]  You'll  never 
leave  me  to  do  that    I'll  kill  myself. 

John.  Perhaps  that's  the  only  thing  left  for  you  to  do,  but 
you'll  not  do  it.  It's  easier  to  live.  [Crosses,  gels  hat  and  coal, 
turns  and  looks  al  her,  Laura  rising  at  the  same  time, 

Laura.  John,  I  said  I'd  kill  myself,  and  I  mean  iL  If  it's 
the  only  thing  to  do.  Ml  do  it,  and  I'll  do  it  before  your  very 
eyes.  [She  grosses  quickly,  gHs  keys  out  of  satchel,  opens  truHk, 
takes  gun  out  of  trunk,  stands  facing  JooN—viaiting  a  moment.] 
You  understand  that  when  your  hand  touches  that  door  I'm 
gmng  to  shoot  myself.    I  will,  so  help  me  God! 

John,  [Stops  and  looks  at  her.]  Kill  yourself?  [Pause.]  Be- 
fore me?    [Pause.]    All  right.    [Raising  his  voice.]    Annie,  Annie! 

Annib.  [EnUrs.]    Yes,  sir. 

John.  (Lauxa  looks  at  John  in  beunidermeta\  You  see  your 
mistress  there  has  a  pistol  in  her  hand? 

Annie.  [Frightened.]    Yassuh — 

John.  She  wants  to  kill  herself.  I  just  called  you  to  mtness  that 
the  act  is  entirely  vduntary  on  her  part    Now,  Laura,  go 
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Lauka.  [NeaHy  collapsing,  drops  the  pistol  to  Ike  floor l\  ,  John, 
I — can't — 

JOBN.   Annie,  she's  evidently  changed  her  mind.   You  may  go. 

Annie.   But,  Miss  Laura,  Ah — 

John.  {Peremptorily. \  You  may  go.  [Bewildered  and  not  un- 
derstanding, Annie  exits  through  the  portiires.  In  that  same  gentle 
tone,  but  carrying  with  it  an  almost  frigid  conmction.]  You  didn't 
have  the  nerve.  I  knew  you  wouldn't.  For  a  moment  you 
thought  the  only  decent  thing  for  you  to  do  was  to  die,  and  yet 
you  couldn't  go  through.  I  am  sorry  for  you, — more  sorry  than 
I  can  tell.  [He  lakes  a  step  towards  the  door. 

LAtJRA.   You're  going — you're  going? 

JOHH.  Yes. 

Lausa.  And — and — you  never  thought  that  periiaps  I'm 
frail,  and  weak,  and  a  woman,  and  that  now,  maybe,  I  need 
your  strength,  and  you  might  give  it  to  me,  and  it  might  be 
better.  I  want  to  lean  on  you, — lean  on  you,  John.  1  know  I 
need  someone.  Aren't  you  going  to  let  me?  Won't  you  give  me 
another  chance? 

John.   I  gave  you  your  chance,  Laura. 

Laura.  {Throws  arms  around  his  neck.]    Give  me  another. 

John,  But  you  leaned  the  wrong  way.   Good-bye. 

[He  pulls  aviay  and  goes  out,  slamming  both  doors. 

Lauka.  [Screaming.]  John — John — I — [She  sits  on  trunk, 
weeping  in  hud  and  tearful  manner;  rises  in  a  dazed  fashion, 
starts  to  cross,  sees  pm,  utters  loud  cry  of  mingled  despair  and 
anger,  grabs  up  gun,  crossing  to  bureau,  opens  up-siage  drawer, 
throws  gun  in,    slams  drawer  shut,   calling:]      Annie!     Annie! 

Annie.  [Appears  through  the  portiires.]  Ain't  yuh  goin' 
away,  Miss  Laura? 

Laura.  [Suddenly  arousing  herself,  and  with  a  defiant  voice.] 
No,  I'm  not.  I'm  gdng  to  stay  right  here.  [Annie  crosses  and 
opetts  trunk,  takes  out  handsome  dress,  hangs  it  over  bach  of  arm- 
chair, crosses  up  to  hat-trunk,  takes  out  hat.  Laura  takes  it  from 
her,  crosses  to  trunk  left,  starts  to  unpack  iL]  Open  these  trunks, 
take  out  those  clothes,  get  me  my  prettiest  dresa.  Hurry  up. 
[She  goes  before  the  mirror.]  Get  my  new  hat,  dress  up  my  body 
and  paint  up  my  face.  It's  all  they've  left  of  nie.  [To  herself.] 
Tliey've  taken  my  soul  away  with  them. 

Annie.  [In  a  happy  voice.]    Yaaaum,  yaasum. 

Laura.  [Who  is  arranging  her  hair.]    Doll  me  up,  Annie. 
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Ahmib,  Yuh  goio'  out,  Mbs  Laura? 

Lapra.  Yes.     I'm  going  to  Rector's  to  make  a  hit,  and  to 

hell  with  the  rest! 

At  Ail  moment  tht  hurdy-gurdy  in  the  street,  presumably  im- 
mediately under  her  vrindow,  bepns  to  ^y  the  tune  of  "Bon-Bon 
Buddie,  My  Chocolate  Drop,"  There  is  something  in  this  rag- 
time melody  which  is  particularly  and  peculiarly  luggestioe  of 
the  low  life,  the  criminality  and  prosUtuHon  thai  coniliiuk  the 
night  excitement  of  that  section  of  New  York  City  known  as  Ike 
Tenderloin.  The  tune, — its  association, — is  Uke  spreading  b^ore 
Lausa's  eyes  a  panorama  of  the  inevita^  depravity  that  awaits 
her.  She  is  torn  from  enery  ideal  that  she  so  weakly  endeavoured 
to  grasp,  and  is  thrown  inUi  the  mire  and  dime  at  the  very  moment 
when  her  emandpalion  seems  to  be  assured.  The  woman,  wttt 
her  flashy  dress  in  one  arm  and  her  equally  exaggerated  type  of 
picture  hat  in  the  other,  is  nearly  prostrated  by  the  tune  and  the 
reoHeation  of  the  future  as  it  is  terrifically  conveyed  to  her.  The 
negress,  in  the  happiness  of  serving  Lauba  hi  her  quationahle 
career,  picks  up  the  melody  and  hums  it  as  she  unpacks  the  finery 
that  has  been  put  away  in  the  trunk. 
Lauka.   [With  is^nite   grief,    resignation,   and  hapeUssness.] 

O  God — 0  my  God.     [She  turns  and  totters  toward  Ike  bedroom. 

The  hurdy-gurdy  eonHnues,  with  the  negress  accompanying  it. 
A  Slow  Cuktain. 
End  or  thb  Play. 
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DAVID  BELASCO 
(Born,  San  Francisco,  July  25,  1853) 

The  present  Editor  has  had  many  opportunities  of  studying 
the  theatre  side  of  David  Belaeco.  He  has  been  privil^ed  to  bear 
expressed,  by  this  Edison  of  our  stage,  diverse  opinions  about 
plays  and  players  of  the  past,  and  about  insurgent  experiments  of 
the  immediate  hour.  He  has  always  found  a  man  quickly  respon- 
sive to  the  best  memories  of  thepast,anartist  naively  childlike  in  . 
his  love  of  the  theatre,  shaped  by  old  conventions  and  modified 
by  new  inventions.  Belasco  is  the  one  individual  manager  to-day 
who  has  a  workshop  of  his  own;  he  is  pre-eminently  a  creator,  ' 
whereas  his  contemporaries,  like  Charles  Frohman,  were  em- 
phatically manufacturers  of  goods  in  the  amusement  line. 

Such  a  man  is  entitled  to  deep  respect,  for  the  "carry-on"  sinrit 
with  which  lie  holds  aloft  the  banner  used  by  Boucicault,  Wat- 
lack,  Palmer,  and  Daly.  It  is  wrong  to  credit  him  with  deafness 
to  innovation,  with  blindness  to  new  combinations,  ff  e  is  neither 
of  these.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  manner  more  willing  to  take  in- 
finite pains  for  effect,  with  no  heed  to  the  cost;  it  is  imposuble  i 
to  place  above  him  a  director  more  successful  in  creating  atmoa- 
phcre  and  in  procuring  unity  of  cooperation  from  his  staff.  No 
one,  unless  it  be  Winthrop  Ames,  gives  more  personal  care  to  a 
production  than  David  Belasco.  Considering  that  he  was  reared 
in  the  commercial  theatre,  his  position  is  unique  and  distinctive. 

In  the  years  to  come,  when  students  enter  the  Columbia 
University  Dramatic  Museum,  founded  by  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  they  will  be  able  to  judge,  from  the  model  of  the 
stage  set  for  "Peter  Grimm,"  exactly  how  far  David  Belaaco's 
much-talked-of  realism  went;  they  will  rightly  regard  it  as  the 
high  point  in  accomplishment  before  the  advent  of  the  "new" 
scenery,  whose  philosophy  Belasco  understands,  but  whose  ' 
artistic  spirit  lie  cannot  accept.  Maybe,  by  ttiat  time,  there  will 
be  preserved  for  close  examination  the  manuscripts  of  Belaaco's 
[days — models  of  thoroughness,  of  managerial  foresight  Tfie 
present  Editor  had  occasion  once  to  go  through  these  typewritten 
copies;  and  there  remains  impressed  on  the  memory  the  detailed 
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exposition  in  "The  Darlir^  of  the  Gods,"  Here  was  not  only 
indicated  every  shade  of  lighting,  but  the  minute  st^^e  business 
for  acting,  revealing  how  wholly  the  manager  gave  himself  over 
to  the  creation  of  atmosphere,  f  examined  a  mass  of  data — 
"boot  plots,"  "light  plots,"  "costume  designs."  Were  the  play 
ever  published  in  this  form,  while  it  might  confuse  the  general 
reader,  it  would  enlighten  the  specialist.  It  would  be  a  key  to 
realistic  stage  management,  in  which  Belasco  excels.  Whether 
it  be  his  own  play,  or  that  of  some  outsider,  with  whom,  in  the 
final  product,  Belasco  always  collaborates,  the  manuscripts,  con- 
stituting his  producing  libraiy,  are  evidence  of  his  instinctive  eye 
for  stage  effect 

The  details  in  the  career  of  David  Belasco  are  easily  accesdble. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  stupendous  record  of  his  life's 
accomplishment  thus  far,  which,  in  two  voluminous  books,  con- 
stituted the  final  labour  of  the  late  William  Winter,  is  not  more 
truly  reflective  of  the  man  and  his  work.  It  fails  to  reproduce 
the  flavour  of  the  dramatic  periods  through  which  Belasco  passed, 
in  his  association  with  Dion  Boucicault  as  private  secretary,  in 
his  work  withjames  A.  Heme  at  Baldwin's  Theatre,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  his  pioneer  realism  at  the  old  New  York  Madison  Square 
Theatre,  when  the  Mallory  Brothers  were  managers,  Steele 
Mackaye  was  one  of  the  stock  dramatists,  Henry  DeMille  was 
getting  ready  for  collaboration  with  Belasco,  Daniel  Frohman 
was  house-manager  and  Charles  Frohman  was  out  on  the  road, 
trying  his  abilities  as  advance-man  for  Wallack  and  Madison 
Square  successes.  Winter's  life  is  orderly  and  matter-of-fact; 
Belasco's  real  life  has  always  been  melodramatic  and  colourful. 

His  early  struggles  in  San  Francisco,  his  initial  attempts  at 
playwriting,  his  intercourse  with  all  the  big  actors  of  the  golden 
period  of  the  '6o's — Mr.  Belasco  has  written  about  them  in  a 
.  series  of  magazine  reminiscences,  which,  if  they  are  lacking  ir 
exact  sequence,  are  measure  of  his  type  of  mind,  of  his  vivii' 
memory,  of  his  personal  opinions. 

Belasco  has  reached  his  position  through  independence  which, 
in  the  '90's,  brought  down  upon  him  the  relentless  antagonism  o( 
the  Theatrical  Trust — a  combine  of  managers  that  feared  the 
advent  of  so  individualistic  a  playwright  and  mani^r.  They 
feared  his  ability  to  do  so  many  things  well,  and  they  disliked  the 
way  the  public  supported  him.  This  struggle,  tempestuous  and 
prolonged,  is  in  the  records. 
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A  man  who  hu  any  supreme,  absorbing  interest  at  all  is  one 
who  thrives  on  vagaries.  Whatever  Belasco  has  touched  since 
his  days  of  apprenticeship  in  San  Francisco,  he  has  succeeded  in 
imposing  upon  it  what  is  popularly  called  "the  Belasco  atmos- 
phere." liiough  he  had  done  a  staggering  amount  of  woHc 
before  coming  to  New  York,  and  though,  when  he  went  to  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  he  and  Henry  DeMille  won  reputation  by 
collaborating  in  'The  Wife,"  "Lord  Chumley,"  "The  Charity 
Ball,"  and  "Men  and  Women,"  he  was  probably  first  individual- 
ized in  the  minds  of  present-day  theatregoers  when  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  made  a  sensational  swing  across  stage,  holding  on  to  the  ' 
clapper  of  a  bell  in  "The  Heart  of  Maryland."  Even  thus  early, 
he  was  displaying  characteristics  for  which,  in  later  days,  he 
remained  unexcelled.  He  was  helping  Branson  Howard  to  touch 
up  "Baron  Rudolph,"  "The  Banker's  Daughter"  and  "The 
Young  Mrs.  Winthrop;"  he  was  succeeding  with  a  dramatization 
of  H.  Rider  H^s^nl's  "She,"  where  William  Gillette  had  failed  ' 
in  the  attempt. 

"The  Heart  of  Maryland"  established  both  Belasco  and 
Mrs.  Carter.  Then  he  started  on  that  extravagant  period  of 
spectacular  drama,  which  gave  to  the  stage  such  memorable  pic- 
tures as  "Du  Barry,"  with  Mrs.  Carter,  and  "The  Darling  of 
the  Gods,"  with  Blanche  Bates.  In  such  pieces  he  literally  threw 
away  the  possibilities  of  profit,  in  order  to  gratify  his  decorative 
sense.  Out  of  that  time  came  two  distinctive  pieces — one,  the 
exquisitely  poignant  "Madame  Butterfly"  and  the  other,  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West" — both  giving  inspiration  to  the  com- 
poser, Puccini,  who  discovered  that  a  Belasco  play  was  better 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  colourful  Italian  opera  than  any  other 
American  dramas  he  examined. 

Counting  his  western  vidssitudes  as  one  period,  and  the  eariy 
New  York  days  as  a  second,  one  might  say  that  in  the  third 
period  David  Belasco  exhibited  those  excellences  and  limitations 
which  were  thereafter  to  mark  him  and  shape  all  his  work.  There 
is  an  Oriental  love  of  ccdour  and  effect  in  all  he  does;  but  there  is 
no  monotony  about  it  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods"  was  different 
from  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  and  both  were  distinct  from  ' 
"The  Rose  of  theRancho."  It  is  this  scenic  decorativeness  which 
has  enriched  many  a  slim  piece,  accepted  by  him  for  presentation, 
and  such  a  play  has  always  been  given  that  care  and  attention 
which  has  tunud  it  eventually  into  a  Belasco  "offering."    None 
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of  his  collaborators  will  gainsay  this  genius  of  bis.  John  Luthef 
Loin's  novel  was  uneiriogly  dramatized;  Richard  Walton 
Tully,  when  he  left  the  Belasco  fold,  imitated  the  Belasco  man- 
ner, in  "The  Bird  of  Paradise"  and  "Omar,  theTentmaker."  And 
that  same  ability  Belasco  possesses  to  dissect  the  heart  of  a  ro- 
mantic piece  was  carried  by  him  into  war  drama,  and  into  par- 
lour  comedies,  and  plays  of  buuness  condition.  I  doubt  whether 
"The  Auctioneer"  would  read  well,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
"The  Mu^c  Master;"  Charles  Klein  has  written  more  coherent 
dialogue  than  is  to  be  found  in  these  early  pieces.    But  they  are 

I  vivid  in  mind  because  of  Belasco's  management,  and  because  he 
saw  them  fitted  to  the  unique  figure  of  David  Warfield. 

But  a  Belasco  success  is  furthered  by  the  tremendous  public 
curiosity  that  follows  him  in  all  he  does.  There  is  a  wizardry 
about  him  which  fascinates,  and  makes  excellent  reading  in  the 
press.  Long  before  1  saw  the  three-winged  screen  upon  which  it 
is  his  custom  to  sort  out  and  pin  up  his  random  notes  for  a  play, 
it  was  featured  in  the  press.  So  were  pictures  of  his  "collection," 
in  rooms  adjoining  his  studio — especially  his  Napoleonic  trea- 
sures whicharea  by-product  of  his  Du  Barry  days.  No  man  of 
the  theatre  is  more  constantly  on  the  job  than  he.  It  is  said  that 
old  John  Dee,  the  famous  astrolt^r  whom  Queen  Elizabeth 
so  often  consulted,  produced  plays  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Cambridge  University,  with  stage  effects  which  only  one  gifted 
in  the  secrets  of  magic  could  have  consummated.    Belasco  paints 

I  with  an  electric  switchboard,  until  the  emotion  of  his  play  is 
unmistakably  impressed  upon  the  eye.  At  a  moment's  notice  be 
will  root  out  his  proscenium  arch,  and  build  a  "frame"  which 
obliterates  the  footlights;  at  another  time  he  will  build  an 
"apron"  to  his  stage,  not  for  its  historical  Mgnilicance,  but  merely 
to  give  depth  and  mellowness  to  such  an  ecclesiastical  picture  as 
Knoblauch's  "Marie-Odile."  He  has  spent  whole  nights  alone  in 
the  theatre  auditorium  with  his  electrician,  "feeling"  for  the 
"siesta"  somnolence  which  carried  his  audience  instantly  into 
the  Spanish  heat  of  old  California,  in  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho;" 

I  and  the  moving  scenery  which  took  the  onlooker  from  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierras  to  the  cabin  of  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 
was  a  "trick"  well  worth  the  experiment. 

Thus,  no  manager  is  more  ingenious,  more  resourceful  than 
David  Belasco.  But  his  care  for  detail  is  often  a  danger;  he 
does  not  know  fully  the  value  of  elimination;    the  eye  oi  the 
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observer  is  otteti  worried  by  the  multiplicity  of  detail,  where  ^ 
reticence  would  have  been  more  quicldy  effective.    This  is  the 
Oriental  in  Belasco.   His  b  a  strange  blend  o(  realism  and  decora- 
tiveness. 

"A  young  man  came  to  me  once,"  be  said  to  me,  "with  the  manu- 
script of  a  new  play,  which  had  possibilities  in  it.  But  after  I  had 
talked  with  him  awhile,  I  found  him  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the 
'new'  art.  So  I  said  to  him,  'My  dear  sir,  here  is  your  manuscript. 
The  first  scene  calls  for  a  tenement-house  set.  How  would  you 
mount  itP'  " 

He  smiled,  maybe  at  the  recollection  of  Gordon  Craig's  state- 
ments that  "actuality,  accuracy  of  detail,  are  useless  on  the 
stage,"  and  that  "all  is  a  matter  of  proportion  and  nothing  to  do 
with  actuality." 

"I  felt,"  Mr.  Belasco  continued,  "that  the  young  man  would 
find  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  nebulous  perspectives  of  Mr.  Craig 
with  the  squalor  of  a  city  Mock.  I  said  to  him,  'I  have  been  produc- 
bg  for  many  years,  and  I  have  mounted  various  plays  calling  for 
differing  atnraepheFcs.  I  don't  want  to  destroy  your  ideals  regarding 
the  'new  art',  but  I  want  you  to  realize  that  a  manager  has  to  con- 
form bis  taste  to  the  material  he  has  in  hand.  I  consider  that  one 
of  the  moat  truthful  seta  I  have  ever  had  on  the  stage  was  the  one 
for  the  second  act  of  Eugene  Walter's  'The  Easiest  Way'.  A  boarding- 
house  room  on  the  top  Soor  cannot  be  treated  in  any  other  way  than 
as  a  boarding-house  room.  And  should  1  take  liberties  with  what  we 
know  for  a  fact  exists  in  New  York,  on  Seventh  Avenue,  just  off 
Broadway,  then  I  am  a  bad  producer  and  do  not  know  my  business. 
I  do  not  say  there  is  no  su^estion  in  realism;  it  a  unwise  to  clutter  1 
the  stage  with  needless  detail.  But  we  cannot  idealize  a  little  sordid 
ice-box  where  a  working  girl  keeps  her  miserable  supper;  we  cannot 
symbolize  a  broken  jug  standing  in  a  wash-bann  of  loud  design. 
Those  arc  the  necessary  evils  of  a  boarding-bouse,  and  I  must  be 
true  to  them'." 

One  will  have  to  give  Mr.  Belasco  tbis  credit,  that  whatever 
he  is,  he  is  t^  to  the  bent  of  his  powers.  Had  he  lived  in  Eliza- 
beth's day,  he  would  have  been  an  Elizabethan  heart  and  soul. 
But  his  habit  is  formed  as  a  producer,  and  he  conforms  the 
"new"  art  to  this  habit  as  completely  as  Rdnhardt  Reinhardt- 
ized  the  morality  play,  "Everyman,"  or  Von  Hofmannsthal 
Teutonized  "Elektra." 

'The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm"  has  been  chosen  for  the  present 
collection.     It  represents  a  Belasco  interest  and  conviction  i 
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greater  than  are  to  be  (ound  in  any  of  hie  other  plays.  While  there 
are  no  specific  claims  made  for  the  fact  that  Peter  materializes 

>  after  his  death,  it  is  written  with  plausibility  and  great  care.  The 
psychic  phenomena  are  treated  as  though  real,  and  our  sympathy 
for  Feier  when  he  returns  is  a  human  sympathy  for  the  inability 
of  a  spirit  to  ^t  his  message  across.  The  theme  is  not  ethereal- 
ized;  one  does  not  see  through  a  mist  dimly.  There  was  not 
even  an  attempt,  in  the  stage  production  of  the  piece,  which 

I  occurred  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  New  York,  on  October  17, 191 1, 
to  use  the  "trick"  of  gauze  and  queer  lights;  there  was  only  one 
supreme  thing  done — to  make  the  audience  feel  that  FeUr  was 
on  a  plane  far  removed  from  the  physical,  by  the  ease  and  natural* 
ness  with  which  he  slipped  past  objects,  looked  through  people, 
and  was  unheeded  by  those  whom  he  most  wanted  to  influence. 
The  remarkable  unity  of  idea  sustained  by  Mr.  Belasco  as  man- 

,  ager,  and  by  Mr.  Wariield  as  actor,  was  largely  instrumental  in 
making  the  play  a  triumph.  The  playwright  did  not  attempt  to 
create  supernatural  mood;  he  did  not  resort  to  natural  trif^ks 
such  as  Maeterlinck  used  in  "L'lntruse,"  or  as  Mansfield  cm- 
ployed  in  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  He  reduced  what  to  us 
seems,  at  the  present  moment,  a  complicated  explanation  of  a 
psychic  condition  to  its  simple  terms,  and  there  was  nothing 
strange  to  the  eye  or  unusual  in  the  situation.  One  cannot 
approach  the  theme  of  the  psychic  without  a  personal  concern. 
S^ou's  "Spiritisme"  was  the  culmination  of  years  of  investiga- 
tion; the  subject  was  one  with  which  Belasco  likewise  has  had 
much  to  do  during  the  past  years. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  publish  "Peter  Grimm."  Thus  far 
not  many  of  the  Belasco  plays  are  available  In  reading  form. 
"May  Blossom"  and  "Madame  Butterfly"  are  the  only  ones. 
"Peter  Grimm"  has  been  novelized — in  the  day,  now  fortunately 
past,  when  a  play  was  novelized  in  preference  to  perpetuating  its 
legitimate  form.  And  excerpts  from  the  dialogue  have  been 
used.  But  this  is  the  first  time  the  complete  text  has  appeared 
and  it  has  been  carefully  edited  by  the  author  himself.  In 
addition  to  which  Mr.  Belasco  has  written  the  following  account 
of  "Peter's"  evolution,  to  be  used  in  this  edition. 

The  play,  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,"  is  an  txpnmioa  in 
dramatic  form  of  my  ideas  on  a  subject  which  I  have  poodeted  over 
since  boyhood:  "Can  the  dead  come  back^'  PtUr  Cnmm  did  come 
back.    At  the  same  time,  I  inserted  a  note  in  my  program  to  say  that 
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I  advanced  no  pontive  opinion;  that  the  treatment  of  the  play 
allowed  the  audience  to  believe  that  it  had  actually  *eea  P^et,  or 
that  he  had  not  been  aeen  but  existed  merely  in  the  minds  of  the 
characters  on  the  stage.  Spiritualists  from  all  over  the  country 
flocked  tosee"The  Return  of  Peter  Gri ram,"  and  I  have  heard  that 
it  gave  comfort  to  many.  It  was  a  difficult  theme,  and  more  than 
mce  1  was  tempted  to  give  it  up.  But  unce  it  has  given  relief  ta 
thoae  who  have  loved  and  lost,  it  was  not  written  in  vain.  Victorian 
Sardou  dealt  with  the  same  subject,  but  he  did  not  show  the  return 
of  the  dead;  instead,  he  delivered  a  spirit  message  by  means  of  ' 
hnoclcing  on  a  table.  His  play  was  not  a  success,  and  I  was  warned 
by  my  friends  to  let  the  subject  alone;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  I 
never  can  at  never  have  let  alone;  yet  I  never  went  to  a  medium  in 
my  life — could  not  bring  myself  to  do  it.  My  dead  must  come  to  me,  \ 
and  have  come  to  me — or  so  I  believe. 

The  return  of  the  dead  is  the  eternal  riddle  of  the  living.  Although 
mediums  have  been  exposed  since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  so- 
called  "spiritualism"  has  fallen  into  disrepute  over  and  over  again, 
it  emerges  triumphantly  in  spite  of  charlatans,  and  once  more  be- 
comes the  theme  of  the  hour. 

The  subject  first  interested  me  when,  as  a  boy,  I  read  a  story  in 
which  the  dead  "foreUdd  dangers  to  loved  ones."  My  mother  had 
"jxvmonitions"  iriiich  were  very  remarkable,  and  I  was  convinced, 
at  the  time,  that  the  dead  gave  these  messages  to  her.  She  personally 
could  not  account  for  them.  I  probably  owe  my  life  to  one  of  my 
mother's  prenrnnitions.  I  was  going  on  a  steamboat  excursion  with 
my  school  friends,  when  my  mother  had  a  strong  presentiment  of 
danger,  and  b^ged  me  not  to  go.  She  gave  in  to  my  entreaties, 
however,  much  against  her  will.  Just  as  the  boat  was  about  to 
leave  the  pier,  a  vision  of  her  pale  face  and  tear-filled  eyes  came 
to  me.  I  heard  her  voice  repeating,  "I  wish  you  would  not  go, 
Davy."  The  influence  was  so  strong  that  I  dashed  down  the  gang- 
[dank  as  it  was  being  pulled  in.  The  boat  met  with  disaster,  and 
many  of  the  children  were  killed  or  wounded.  These  premonitions 
have  also  come  to  me,  but  1  do  not  believe  as  I  did  when  a  boy  that 
they  are  warnings  from  the  dead,  although  I  cannot  explain  them, 
and  they  are  never  wrong;  the  message  is  always  very  dear. 

My  mother  convinced  me  that  the  dead  come  back  by  coming 
to  me  at  the  time  of  her  death — or  so  I  believe.  One  night,  after  a 
kmg,  hard  Tchearsal,  I  went  to  bed,  worn  out,  and  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep.  I  was  awakened  by  my  mother,  who  stood  in  my  bedroom 
and  called  to  me.  She  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  white.  She  rejxated 
my  name  over  and  over — the  name  she  called  rae  in  my  boyhood; 
"Davy!  Davy!"  She  told  me  not  to  grieve — that  she  was  dying; 
that  she  huj  to  see  me.     I  distinctly  saw  her  and  heard  her  speak. 
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She  was  in  San  Frandsoo  at  the  time — I,  in  New  York.  After  Ae 
passed  out  of  the  room,  I  roused  my  family  and  told  what  1  had  heard 
and  seen.  I  said:  "My  mother  ia  dead.  1  know  she  is  dead;"  but 
I  could  not  convince  my  family  that  I  had  not  been  dreaming.  I  was 
very  natlesa— could  not  deep  ^ain.  The  neit  day  (we  were  rdieais- 
ing  "Zaza")  I  went  out  for  luncheon  during  the  recess  with  a  member 
of  my  company.  He  was  a  very  absent-minded  man,  and  at  the 
table  he  took  a  tel^ram  from  hie  pocket  which  he  said  be  had  for- 

;  gotten  to  give  me:  it  announced  the  death  oi  my  mother  at  the  time 
1  had  seen  her  in  my  room.  I  am  aware  that  this  could  be  explained 
as  thought  transference,  accompanied  by  a  dream  in  whtch  my 
mother  appeared  so  life-like  as  to  make  me  believe  the  dream  real. 
This  explanation,  however,  does  not  satisfy  me^    I  am  sure  that  I 

,  did   see  her.      Other  experiences  of  a  kindred  nature  served  la 

'  strengthen  my  belief  in  the  naturalness  of  what  we  call  the  super- 
natural. I  decided  to  write  a  play  dealing  with  the  return  of  the 
dead:  so  it  followed  that  when  I  was  in  need  of  a  new  t^y  for  David 
Warfield,  I  chose  this  subject.  Shght  of  figure,  unworldly,  sim[de  in 
all  hb  ways,  Warfield  was  the  very  man  to  bring  a  message  b«ck  from 
the  other  world.  Warfield  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  a  character 
out  (rf  one  of  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  He  was,  to  my  mind,  the  one  man 
to  impersonate  a  spirit  and  make  it  seem  real.  So  my  desire  to  write 
a  play  of  the  dead,  and  my  belief  in  Warfield's  artistry  culminated  in 
"The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm."  The  subject  was  very  difiicult,  and 
the  greatest  problem  confronting  me  was  to  preserve  the  illusion  of  a 
spirit  while  actually  using  a  living  person.  The  apparition  of  the 
ghost  in  "Hamlet"  and  in  "Macbeth,"  the  spirits  who  return  to 
haunt  Richard  III,  and  other  ghosts  of  the  theatre  convinced  me  that 
green  lights  and  dark  stages  with  spot-lights  would  not  give  the 
illusion  necessary  to  this  play.  All  odier  spirits  have  been  viiiMe  to 
someone  on  the  stage,  but  Ptter  was  visible  to  none,  save  the  dog 
(who  w^ged  his  tail  as  his  master  returned  from  the  next  world)  and 
to  Frtdtrik,  the  nephew,  who  was  to  see  bim  but  t<x  a  second.  Ptter 
was  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  the  members  of  the  household,  and 
to  come  into  close  contact  with  them.  They  were  to  feel  his  influence 
Without  seeing  him.  He  was  to  move  among  them,  even  appear  to 
touch  them,  but  they  were  to  look  past  him  or  above  him— never 
into  his  face.  He  must,  of  course,  be  visible  to  the  audience.  My 
problem,  then,  was  to  reveal  a  dead  man  worrying  about  his  earthly 

^  home,  trying  to  enlist  the  aid  of  anybody — everybody — to  take  his 
message.  Certainly  no  writef  ever  chose  a  more  difficult  task;  I 
must  say  that  I  was  often  very  much  discoursed,  but  something  held 
me  to  the  work  in  spite  of  myself.  The  choice  of  an  occupation  for 
my  leading  character  was  very  limited.  I  gave  Peter  various  trades 
and  professions,  none  of  which  seemed  to  suit  the  part,  until  I  made 
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Um  a  quaint  M  Dutchman,  a  nuraery-niaii  who  loved  hia  garden 
and  perennials — the  flowers  that  pass  away  and  return  season  after 
season.  This  gave  a  clue  to  his  character;  gave  him  the  right  to 
found  his  belief  in  immortality  on  the  lessons  leamed  in  his  garden. 
"God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowera  every  year. 

When  the  warm  winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant  placeo, 

The  same  fair  flowers  lift  up  the  same  fair  faces. 

The  violet  is  here  .  ' .  - . 

It  all  comes  back,  the  odour,  pace  and  hue, 

.  '  .      .     it  IS  the  THING  WX  KNEW. 

So  after  the  death  winter  it  shall  be,"  etc. 

Against  a  background  of  budding  trees,  I  placed  the  action  of  the 
play  in  the  month  of  April;  April  with  its  swift  transitions  from 
twight  sunlight  to  the  darkness  of  passing  douds  and  showers.  Aj^'it 
weather  furnished  a  natural  reason  for  raising  and  lowering  the  l^ts 
— that  the  dead  could  come  and  go  at  will,  seen  or  unseen.  The  pass- 
ing rain-Btorms  blended  with  the  tears  of  those  weeping  for  their 
loved  ones.  A  man  who  comes  back  must  not  have  a  commonplace 
name — a  name  suggestive  of  comedy — and  I  think  I  must  have  read 
over  every  Dutch  name  that  ever  came  out  of  Holland  before  I 
■elected  the  name  of  "Peler  Grimm,"  It  was  chosen  because  it  , 
suggested  (to  me)  a  stubborn  old  man  with  a  sense  of  justice — whose 
q>irit  viould  return  to  right  a  wrong  and  adjust  his  household  affairs. 

The  stage  setting  was  evolved  after  extreme  care  and  thoug4>t. 
It  was  a  mingling  of  the  past  and  present.  It  was  Peltr'i  sitting- 
room,  with  a  mixture  of  furniture  and  family  portraits  and  knick- 
knacks,  each  with  an  association  of  its  own.  It  was  such  a  room  as 
would  be  dear  to  all  old-fashioned,  home-loving  people — unlike  a 
room  of  the  present,  from  which  every  memento  of  parents  and  grand- 
parents would  be  banished  in  favour  of  strictly  modem  or  antique 
formal  furniture.  In  this  room,  the  things  of  Peler'j  father  minted 
with  those  of  Peter's  boyhood  and  young  manhood.  This  was  done 
in  order  that  the  influence  of  hia  familiar  belongings  might  be  felt  by 
the  people  of  the  play.  When  his  niece  stood  with  her  hand  on  his 
chair;  when  she  saw  the  lilies  he  loved;  when  she  touched  his  pipe, 
or  any  of  the  familiar  objects  dear  to  her  because  of  their  associa- 
tions, Peler  was  brought  vividly  back  to  her  mind,  although  she  could 
not  see  him. 

Ptter't  clothing  was  selected  with  unusual  care  so  that  it  would 
not  catch  the  reflection  from  the  lights.  Months  of  preparation  and 
weeks  of  rehearsal  were  necessary. 

One  detail  that  was  especially  absorbing  was  the  matter  of  light- 
ing; catchii^  the  high  lights  and  shadows.  This  was  the  first  time 
the  "l^idge  of  lights"  was  used  on  any  stage.  Lighting  has  always 
been  to  me  more  than  mere  illuminatiiMi.    It  is  a  revelation  of  the 
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heart  and  aoul  of  the  story.  It  points  the  way.  Lights  should  be  to 
the  play  what  the  tnuMcal  accompaniment  is  to  the  singer.  A  word- 
less story  could  be  told  by  lights.  Lights  should  be  mixed  as  a  painUr 
mixes  his  colours — a  bit  of  pinlcheie,  of  Uue  there;  a  touch  ot  red,  a 
lavender  or  a  deep  purple,  with  shadows  intervening  to  give  the  de- 
sired effect.  lasted  of  throwing  a  mysterious  light  upon  the  figure  of 
Pettr,  I  decided  to  reverse  the  process  and  put  no  lights  on  him.  The 
light  was  on  the  other  people — the  people  still  in  life,  with  just  enough 
amber  to  give  them  colour. 
,  The  [day  was  cut  and  cut  until  there  was  not  a  superfluous  line 
in  it.  Every  wm^i  was  necessary,  although  it  might  not  have  seemed 
BO  when  read.  It  was  only  after  the  play  was  recalled  as  a  whole, 
that  the  necessity  for  everything  could  be  seen.  The  coming  of  the 
circus  with  the  clown  singing  "Uncle  Rat  has  come  to  town,"  and 
the  noise  of  the  drums,  are  instances  of  this.  It  seemed  like  halting 
the  action  to  bring  in  a  country  circus  procession,  but  its  necessity 
is  shown  in  the  final  scene  when  the  little  boy,  Wiiiiam,  passes  away. 
It  is  always  cruel  to  see  a  child  die  on  the  stage.  The  purpose  of  the 
coming  of  the  circus  was  to  provide  a  pleasant  memory  for  the  child 
to  recall  as  his  mind  wandered  away  from  earth,  and  to  have  his 
death  a  happy  one.  This  was  made  more  effective  when  Pda  took 
up  the  refrain  of  the  song  aa  though  be  knew  what  was  passing  in  the 
dying  boy's  mind,  showing  that  the  dead  have  their  own  world  and 
their  own  understandii^. 

No  company  of  players  ever  had  situations  so  fraught  with  danger 
of  failure.  They  were  very  nervous.  Mr.  Warheld  appeared  in  the 
part  fM"  several  weeks  before  he  felt  at  ease  as  the  living  man  who 
returns  as  his  own  spirit. 

There  is  one  memory  associated  with  the  play  which  will  remain 
in  my  heart  as  long  as  it  beats.  This  piece  was  written  during  the 
last  year-and-a-half  of  my  daughter  Augusta's  life.  For  some  reason, 
which  I  could  not  understand  then,  but  which  was  clear  to  mc  later, 
the  subject  fascinated  her.  She  showed  the  greatest  interest  in  it.  The 
dear  child  waa  preparing  to  leave  the  world,  but  we  did  not  know  it. 
When  the  manuscript  was  finished,  she  kept  it  by  her  side,  and, 
notwithstanding  her  illness,  saw  the  dress  rehearsal.  During  the 
writing  of  the  play,  she  often  aaid,  "Yes,  father,  it  is  all  true.  1  be- 
lieve every  word  of  it."  It  was  as  though  the  thought  embodied  in 
the  play  gave  her  comfort.  When  we  discovered  how  ill  she  was,  I 
took  her  to  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  thinking  the  climate  would 
help  her.  She  grew  worse.  Still  hoping,  we  went  to  Colorado,  and 
there  I  lost  her. 

it  has  seemed  to  me  since  that  the  inspiration  compelling  me  to  go 
on  with  "Peter  Grimm,"  m  spite  of  its  difficulties,  came  from  this 
daughter  who  died. 
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I  cannot  dote  tbji  renuniacence  of  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm" 
inthout  aclcnowledgiiig  the  help  and  inspiratkni  received  from  David 
Warfidd,  without  whose  genim  and  peraooality  the  play  would  not 
have  been  poMible. 

I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Belaaco  has  ever  infused  so  much  ims^n- 
ative  ingenuity  into  the  structure  and  picture  of  a  play.  Even 
in  the  reading,  its  quaint  charm  is  instantly  revealed.  We  quite 
^[ree  with  Winter  in  saying  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  rdJe  of  ' 
Peter  lies  in  its  simplidty.  This  was  the  triumph  of  Warfield's 
interpretation.  It  may  have  been  difficult  to  attain  the  desired 
effects,  but  once  reached,  technical  skill  did  the  rest.  It  will  be 
noted  on  the  pr<^ram  that  credit  is  given  for  an  idea  to  Mr. 
Cecil  DeMille,  son  of  Mr.  Belasco's  former  collaborator.  "The 
Return  of  Peter  Grimm"  was  scheduled  tor  production  in  London 
by  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  but  plans  were  cut  short  by  that  actor's 
sudden  death,  July  2,  1917. 

Mr.  Belasoo's  interest  in  the  psychic  and  the  supernatural 
has  been  seen  in  other  plays,  notably  in  "The  Case  of  Becky," 
by  Edward  Locke,  and  in  Henry  Bernstein's  "The  Secret" — 
example  of  Belasco's  most  skilled  adaptation  from  the  French, 
though  we  remember  the  excellence  of  his  version  of  Berton  and 
Simon's  "Zaza."  That  he  thought  Warfield  admirably  suited 
to  this  type  of  play  was  one  of  the  chief  incentives  which 
prompted  faini  to  write  "Van  Der  Decken"  (produced  on  the 
road,  December  12,  1915),  a  play  whose  theme  is  "The  Flying 
Dutchman" — and  not  thus  far  given  in  New  York.  * 

*  SniiK  of  Ur.  Beluco'i  recdt  opinlooi  xni 
id  book  iotm,  uodet  0»  tltk,  "Ttie  Thcaue  U 
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THE  RETURN  OF  PETER  GRIMM 

A  FLAT  IN  THREE  ACTS 

By    David    Belasco 

COFTKIGHT      1915      BT      DAVID     BILAICQ 


(TIm  Editor  wMwa  to  thank  Hi.  David  Bducolor  his  conrttiy  In  anntlns  pemls- 
■hm  lo  Include  "The  Reliun  of  Petei  Grimin"  is  the  prcHnt  CiJlectloii.  All  Iti 
rlfhti  art  fully  Kcmed.  *ai  piocccdliua  will  Immediately  be  taken  acalnat  any  one 
atteapdna  to  infrinse  thcu.| 
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ACT  I. 

7^  teene  shows  a  am^ortable  HviHt-rooM  in  an  old  house.  The 
furniture  was  brought  to  America  by  Peter  Ghiuh's  ancestors. 
The  GKOms  were,  for  the  most  part,  frugal  people,  but  two  or 
three  fine  paintings  have  been  inherited  by  Peter. 

A  small,  old-fashioned  piano  stands  near  the  open  window,  a  few 
con^ortable  chairs,  a  desk  with  a  hanging  lamp  above  it,  and  an 
arrn-chair  in  front  of  it,  a  quaint  old  fireplace,  a  Dutch  watt 
clock  with  weights,  a  sofa,  a  hat-rack,  and  mahogany  flower-pot 
holders,  are  set  about  the  room;  but  the  most  treasured  possession 
is  a  large  family  Bible  lying  on  a  AiUe.  A  door  leads  to  a  smatt 
office  occupied  by  Peter's  secrOary. 

Stairs  lead  to  the  sleeping-rooms  above.  Through  the  window,  hot- 
houses, beds  of  tulips,  and  otherflowers,  shrubs  and  trees  are  seen. 
"Peter  Grimm's  Botanic  Gardens"  supply  seeds,  plants,  shrub- 
bery and  trees  to  the  wholesale,  as  well  as  retail  trade,  and  the  view 
suggests  Ike  importance  of  the  industry.  An  old  Dutch  windmill, 
erected  by  a  Colonial  ancestor,  gives  a  quaint  touch  to  the  picture. 
Although  Peter  Gruim  is  a  very  wealthy  man,  he  lives  as  simply 
as  his  ancestors. 

As  the  curtain  is  raised,  the  room  is  empty;  but  Cathbsimb  is 
heard  singing  in  the  dining-room.  James  Harthan,  Peter's 
secretary,  opens  his  door  lo  Uslen,  a  small  bundle  cf  letters  mi  his 
hand.  He  is  a  well  set  up  young  man,  rather  blunt  in  his  manner, 
and  a  trifle  earless  in  kis  dress.  After  a  Pause,  he  goes  back  into 
the  office,  leaving  the  door  ajar.  Presently  Catherine  enters.  In 
spite  of  her  youth  and  girlish  appearance,  she  is  a  good,  Ikr^ty 
housekeeper.  She  wears  a  simple  summer  gown,  and  carries  a 
bunch  ^  piy  tulips  and  an  old  silver  pitcher,  from  which  she  pres- 
ently pours  water  into  the  Harlequin  Delft  vase  on  PstBB.  Grihu's 
desk.  She  peeps  into  the  office,  rdreating,  with  a  smile  on  her  tips, 
as  James  appears. 

Catherine.  Did  I  distuib  you,  James? 
James.  [On  the  threshold.]  No  indeed. 
Cathbrinb.    Do  you  like  your  new  work? 
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Jaues.  Anything  to  get  back  to  the  gardens,  Catherine.  I've 
always  done  outside  work  and  I  prefer  it;  but  I  would  shovel 
dirt  rather  than  work  for  any  one  else. 

Catherine.   [Amusal.]    James! 

Jaues.  It's  true.  When  the  train  reached  the  Junction,  and  a 
boy  presented  the  passengers  with  the  usual  flower  and  the 
"compliments  of  Peter  Grimm" — it  took  me  back  to  the  time 
when  that  was  my  job;  and  when  I  saw  the  old  sign,  "Grimm's 
Botanic  Gardens  and  Nurseries" — I  wanted  to  jump  oR  the  train 
and  run  through  the  grounds.  It  seemed  aa  though  every  tul^) 
called  "hello"  to  me. 

Catherine.  Toobadyouleftcollegel  You  hadonlyonemore 
year. 

James.  Poor  father!  He's  very  much  disappointed.  Father 
has  worked  in  the  dirt  in  overalls— a  gardener — ^1  his  life;  and, 
of  course,  he  over-estimates  an  education.  He's  far  more  intetli- 
gent  than  most  of  our  college  professors. 

Cathebine.  I  understand  why  you  came  back.  You  simply 
must  live  where  things  grow,  mustn't  you,  James?  So  must  I. 
Have  you  seen  our  orchids? 

James.  Orchids  are  pretty;  but  they're  doing  wonderful 
things  with  potatoes  these  days.  I'd  rather  improve  the  breed 
of  a  squash  than  to  have  an  orchid  named  after  me.  Wonderful 
discovery  of  Luther  Burbank's — creating  an  edible  cactus.  Some- 
times I  feel  bitter  thinking  what  I  might  have  done  with  vegeta- 
bles, when  I  was  wasting  time  studying  Greek. 

Catherine.  [Clutnging  suddeniy.]  James:  why  don't  you  try 
to  please  Uncle  Peter  Grimm? 

Jakes.  I  do;  but  he  is  always  asking  my  opinion,  and  when  I 
^ve  it,  he  blows  up. 

Catherine.  [Coaxingly,]  Don't  be  quite  »  blunt.  Try  to  be 
like  one  of  the  family. 

Jahes.    I'm  afraid  I  shall  never  be  like  one  of  ttif  family. 

CatBBHINE.  Why  not?  I'm  no  relation  at  all;  and  yet — 

Jambs.  [Making  a  resolution.]  I'll  do  my  best  to  ^ree  with 
him.     [Offering  hii  hand]     It's  a  promise.    [They  shake  hands. 

Catherine.    Thank  you,  James. 

Jahes.    [Slill  holding  her  hand.]    It's  good  to  be  back,  Cather- 
ine.   It's  good  to  see  you  again. 
He  is  still  holding  her  hand  vken  Fredsrik  Grihh  enUrs.    He  is 

tht  son  of  Peter's  dead  sister,  and  has  been  educated  by  Pbter 
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to  carry  on  His  work.    He  U  a  graduate  of  Am^erdam  Cottege, 

Uoliand,  and,  in  appearance  and  manner,  suggests  the  forotgit 

student.    He  has  managed  to  pull  through  coiUge  crtdilably,  mak' 

ing  a  specialty  of  botany.    Pbtbk  has  peen  him  the  usual  trip 

through  Europe,  and  Fkederik  has  come  to  kis  rich  uncle  to 

settle  down  and  team  his  business.    He  has  been  an  inmate  of  the 

household  for  a  few  months.    He  poses  as  a  most  industrious  young 

man,  but  is,  at  heart,  a  shirker. 

Fbedbkie.    Where's  Uncle? 

Jaues.  Good-morning,  Frederik.  Your  uncle's  watching 
father  spray  the  plum  trees.  The  black  knot's  after  them 
again. 

Frederik.  I  can  hardly  keep  my  eyes  open.  Uncle  wakes  me 
up  every  morning  at  Ave — creaking  down  the  old  stairs.  [Eyeing 
Catherine  admiringly.]  You're  looking  uncommonly  pretty  this 
morning,  Kitty.  [Catherine  edges  auxiy  and  runs  upstairs  to 
her  room. 

Frbderie.    Hartman! 

Jahes.    Yes? 

Frederik.  Mias  Catherine  and  you  and  I  are  no  longer  chil- 
dren— our  positions  are  altered — please  remember  that.  I'm  no 
kn^er  a  student  home  lor  the  holidays  from  Amsterdam  College. 
I'm  here  to  learn  the  business  which  I  am  expected  to  carry  on. 
Miss  Catherine  is  a  young  lady  now,  and  my  uncle  looks  upon 
her  as  his  daughter.  You  are  here  as  my  uncle's  secretary.  That's 
how  we  three  stand  in  this  house.  Don't  call  me  "Frederik,"  and 
hereafter  be  good  enough  to  say,  "Miss  Grimm." 

Jauks.    l^mioWy.]    Very  well. 

Frederik.  James:  there's  a  good  opportunity  for  a  young 
man  like  you  in  our  Florida  house.  I  think  that  if  I  spoke  for 
you — 

Jambs.    Why  do  you  wish  to  ship  me  off  to  Florida? 

Frederik.  I  don't  understand  you,  Hartman.  I  don't  wah 
to  ship  you  off.  I  am  merely  thinking  of  your  future.  You  seem 
to  have  changed  since — 

James.  We've  all  grown  up,  as  you  Just  said.  [Jambs  has  laid 
some  mail  on  the  desk,  and  is  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  Frederik 
speaks  again,  but  in  a  more  friendly  manner. 

Frederik.    The  old  man's  aging;  do  you  notice  It? 

Jambs.  Your  uncle's  mellowing,  yes;  but  that's  only  to  be 
expected.    He's  changing  foliage  with  the  years. 
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Frbdbbik.  He's  growing  as  old-fashioned  aa  hk  hatiL  In  my 
OfMnion,  this  would  be  the  time  to  sell. 

Jauss.  [AsUmisked.]  Sdlf  Sdl  a  buainesB  that  has  been  in 
his  family  for — why,  it's  his  reli^on ! 

Fredbkie.  It's  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  It  would  s^ 
like  that!  [Snapping  his  fingers.]  What  was  the  last  ofier  the  (M 
man  refused  from  Hicks,  of  Rochester,  Jim? 

Jaubs.  [Noticing  the  sudden  friendliness — looking  at  FxEDSBlK, 
ha^-amused,  half -disgusted.]  Can't  repeat  correspondence,  Mr. 
Grinun.  [Amaied.]  Good  heavens!  You  surprise  me!  Would 
you  sell  your  great,  great  grandfather?  I  learned  to  read  by 
studying  his  obituary  out  in  the  peach  orchard :  "Johann  Grinun, 
of  Holland,  an  upright  settler."  There  isn't  a  day  your  uncle 
doesn't  tell  me  that  you  are  to  carry  on  the  .work. 

Frederik.  So  I  am,  but  it's  not  my  religion.  [SarcaaicaOy.] 
Every  man  can't  be  blessed  tike  you  with  the  soul  of  a  market 
gardener — a  peddler  of  tumipa, 

Jaues.  [Thinking—isnoring  Fbbdbrie:.]  He's  a  great  old  man 
— your  uncle.     It's  a  big  name — Grimm — Peter  Grimm.    The 
old  man  knows  hia  business — he  certainly  knows  his  busiocfliL 
[Changing.]    God!  It's  an  awful  thought  that  a  man  must  die  and 
carry  all  that  knowledge  of  orchids  to  the  grave!  I  wonder  if  it 
doesn't  all  count  somewhere.    .    .    .    f  must  attend  to  the  maO. 
Pbter  Gsiuu  enters  from  the  gardens.     He  is  a  weU-preserttd 
man  of  sixty,  very  simple  and  plain  in  his  ways.    He  has  n4)l 
changed  his  style  of  dress  in  the  past  thirty  years.   His  clotkinc, 
cellar,  tie,  hat  and  shoes  are  all  old-fashioned.    He  is  an  estima- 
ble  man,    scrupulously  honest,   gentle  and  sympathetic;     btd 
occasionally  he  shows  a  flash  of  Dutch  stubbornness. 

Frsderie.  I  ran  over  from  the  office,  Unde  Peter,  to  make  a 
suggestion. 

Pbtbk.   Yes? 

Frbdbbik.  I  suggest  that  we  insert  a  full-page  cut  of  your  new 
tulip  in  our  mid-summer  floral  almanac 

Pbtbs.  [Who  has  hung  up  his  hat  on  his  own  particular  peg, 
affoNy  assenting.]    A  good  idea! 

Frbdbrik.    The  public  is  expecting  it. 

Pbtbr.    You  think  bo,  my  boy? 

Fbbdbkie.  Why,  Uncle,  you've  no  idea  of  the  stir  this  tulip 
has  created.   Peoplestc^mein  thestreettoqieakof  it. 
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Pbtbk.    Well,  well,  you  surprise  me.    I  didn't  think  it  so 

extraordinary. 

Frbdbkik.      I've  had  a  busy  moniing,  sir,  in  ^the  packing 

Pktkk.  That's  good.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  taking  hold  of 
things,  Fritz.  [Humottrousiy,  touching  Frbdbrik  affeetionaldy 
on  the  shouider.]  We  mustn't  waste  time;  for  that's  the  stuff 
life's  made  of.  [Seriously.]  It's  a  great  comfort  to  me,  Frederik, 
to  know  that  when  I'm  in  my  little  private  room  with  James,  fM" 
when  I've  dipped  out  to  the  hothouses, — you  are  representing 
me  in  the  offioes — young  Mr.  Grimm.  .  .  .  James,  are  you 
ready  for  roe? 

Jahbs.    Yes,  sir. 

Pbtbs.  I'll  attend  to  the  mail  in  a  moment  [MissingCATB- 
BRiNE,  he  calls  according  to  the  household  itgno^l  Ou — ool  ]fle  is 
aniuered  by  Catbekinb,  who  immediaUly  appears  Jrom  her  room, 
and  comes  running  dovmstairs,\  Catherine,  I  have  news  for  you. 
I've  named  the  new  rose  after  you:  "Katie — a  hardy  bloomer. " 
It's  as  red  as  the  ribbon  in  your  hair. 

Cathkkine.  Thank  you.  Uncle. Peter,  thank  you  very  much. 
And  now  you  must  have  your  cup  of  coffee. 

Pbtbs.  What  a  fine  little  housewife!  A  busy  girl  about  the 
house,  eh,  Fritz?    Is  there  anything  you  need  to-day,  Katie? 

Cathbkinb.  No,  Uncle  Peter,  I  have  everything  I  need,  thank 
you. 

Pbtex.  Not  everything,— not  everythii^,  my  dear.  [5'imlM2 
at  FsEDBRiK.  jAiifts,  igfWTtd,  is  standing  in  the  background.] 
Waitl  Wait  till  I  give  you  a  husband.  I  have  my  plans.  {Look' 
*ng  from  Fksderie  lo  Catherine.)  People  don't  always  know 
what  I'm  doing,  but  I'm  a  great  man  for  planning.  Come,  Katie, 
tell  me,  on  this  fine  spring  m<M-ning,  what  tort  of  husband  would 
you  (wefer? 

Catbbrinb.  [Annoyedi—viitk  girlish  impatienee.]  You're 
always  speakii^  of  weddings.  Uncle  Peter.  I  don't  know  what's 
come  over  you  of  late. 

Petes.  It's  nesting  time,  .  .  .  spring  weddings  are  in  the 
air;  bendes,  my  grandmother's  linen-chest  upstairs  must  be  used 
^^n  for  you  [Impulsmly  drawing  Cathbkdib  to  kim.],  my 
house  fairy.  [Kisses  her.]  There,  I  mustn't  tease  her.  But  I 
leave  it  to  Fritz  if  I  don't  owe  her  a  fine  hudiand — this  pri  lA 
nune.    Lo(A  what  she  has  dcme  for  mel 
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Catherine.  Etone  for  you?  I  do  you  the  great  favour  to  let 
you  do  everything  for  me. 

Pbtbr.  Ah,  but  who  lays  out  my  linen?  Who  puts  Dowers  on 
my  deek  every  day?  Who  gets  up  at  dawn  to  eat  breakfast  with 
me?  Who  sees  that  I  have  my  second  cup  of  coffee?  But  better 
than  all  that — who  brings  youth  into  my  old  house? 

Cathbrinb.   That's  not  much — youth. 

Peter.  No?  We'll  leave  it  to  Fritz.  [Frederik,  amuted,  lis- 
teiK  in  silence.]  What  should  I  be  now — a  rough  old  fellow — a 
bachelor — without  youth  in  my  house,  eh?  God  knows!  Katie 
has  softened  me  towards  all  the  ladies — er — mellowed  me  as 
time  has  mellowed  my  old  pictures.  [Points  to  pictures.]  And  I 
was  growing  hard— 'hard  and  fussy. 

Catherine.  {Laughing.]  Ah,  Uncle  Peter,  have  I  made  you 
take  a  liking  to  all  the  rest  of  the  ladies? 

Peter.  Yea.  It's  just  as  it  is  when  you  have  a  pet:  you  like 
all  that  breed.    You  can  only  see  your  kind  of  kitten. 

Jaues.  [Coming  dawn  a  step,  impressed  by  Peter's  remark — 
speaking  earnestiy.]  That's  so,  sir.  [The  others  ore  surprised.] 
I  hadn't  thought  of  it  in  that  way,  bat  it's  true.  You  study  a 
girl  for  the  first  time,  and  presently  you  notice  the  same  little 
traits  in  every  one  of  them.  It  makesyou  feel  differendy  towards 
all  the  rest 

Petes.  [Amused.]  Why,  James,  what  do  you  know  about 
girls?  "Bachelor"  is  stamped  all  over  you — you're  positively 
labelled. 

James.  IGood-naiuredly.]  Perhaps.  [Goes  back  to  tic 
office. 

Peter.  Poor  James!  Whata  lifebefore  him!  Whenabache- 
\oT  wants  to  order  a  three-rib  roast,  who's  to  eat  it?  I  never  had 
a  proper  roast  until  Katie  and  Frederik  came  to  make  up  my 
family;  [Rubbing  his  hands.]  but  the  roasts  are  not  big  enough. 
[Givine  Frederik  a  kntwing  look.]  We  must  find  a 
husband. 

Catbbrine.   You  promised  not  to — 

Peter.  I  want  to  see  a  long,  long  table  with  plenty  of  young 
people. 

Catbbrinx.    I'll  leave  the  room.  Uncle. 

Peter.  With  myself  at  the  bead,  carvii^,  carving,  carving, 
watching  the  plates  come  back,  and  back,  and  back.  [As  ske  is 
about  la  go.]   There,  there,  not  another  word  of  this  to-day. 
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The  'phone  rings.  James  re-enters  and  ansuieri  U. 

Jahbs.  Hello!  [Twm.]  Rochesteraskator  Mr.  Peter  Grimm 
to  the  'p^i^-    Another  message  from  Hicks'  greenhouses. 

Petek.    A^  them  to  excuse  me. 

Jaubs.  {BluiOly.]  You'll  have  to  excuse  him.  \Listms.]  No, 
DO,  the  gardens  are  not  in  the  market.  You're  only  wasting  your 
time. 

Phtbr.  Tct  Tc!  James!  Can't  you  say  it  politely?  [Jambs 
lislens  at  'phone. 

Fkbdbrik.  [Aside  to  Pbtek.]  James  is  so  pain/ully  blunt 
[Then  changing.]  Is  it — er — a  good  offer?  Is  Hicks  willing  to 
malK  it  wcMth  while?  {Catching  his  uncle's  asloniihed  eye — 
apologettcally.]    Of  course,  I  know  you  wouldn't  think  of — 

Catbbkine.  I  should  say  not!  My  home?  An  offer?  Onr 
gardens?    I  should  say  noti 

Fkbcorik.    Mere  curiouty  on  my  part,  that's  all. 

Pbtbb.  Of  course,  1  understand.  Sell  out?  No  indeed.  We 
are  thinking  of  the  next  generation. 

Fredekik.     Certainty,  sir. 

Pbtee.  We're  the  last  of  the  family.  The  buuness — that's 
Peter  Grimm.  It  will  soon  be  Frederik  Grimm.  The  love  for 
the  old  gardens  is  in  our  blood. 

FftSDBltlK.    It  is,  sir.    [Lays  a  fond  hand  on  Peter's  shoulder. 

Pbtbr.  [Struck.]  1  have  an  idea.  We'll  print  the  family 
history  in  our  new  floral  almanac 

Fkedebik.  [Suppressing  a  yavm.]  Yes,  yes,  a  very  good  idea. 

Peter.     Katie,  read  it  to  us  and  let  us  hear  how  it  sounds. 

Catherine.  [Reads.]  "In  the  spring  of  1709  there  settled  on 
Quaasick  Creek,  New  York  State,  johann  Grimm,  aged  twenty- 
two,  husbandman  and  vine-dresser,  also  Johanna,  his  wife." 

Peter.    Very  interesting. 

Frederik.    Very  interesting,  indeed. 

Catbbkine.  "To  him  Queen  Anne  furnished  one  square,  one 
rule,  one  compass,  two  whipping  saws  and  several  small  pieces. 
To  him  was  born — " 

Peter.    [Interrupting.]    You  left  out  two  augurs. 

Cathrsine.  [Reads.]  Oh,  yes — "and  two  augurs.  To  him 
was  bom  a  son — 

Peter.  [Who  knows  the  history  by  heart,  has  listened,  his  eyes  al- 
most suffused — repeating  each  word  to  himself,  as  she  reads.  He 
has  lived  oner  each  generation  down  to  the  present  and  nods  in 
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approval  as  tke  reaches  this  pmiU.]  The  foundatton  of  our  house. 
And  here  we  are  prosperous  and  flouriahiiiK — after  aeven  geoeia- 
tions.    We'll  print  it,  eh,  Fritz? 

Fkederie.    Certainly,  mr.    By  oil  nieans  let  us  print  lL 

Peter.  And  now  we  are  depending  upon  you,  Frederik,  for 
the  next  line  in  the  book.  [To  Catbbkinb — slyly— as  ike  dosts 
the  book.]  U  my  sister  could  see  Frederik,  what  a  proud  mother 
she  would  be  I 

Jaubs.  [Tunting  from  the 'phoTte  to  "Pens..}  Ok!  man  Hides 
himself  has  come  to  the  'phone.  Says  he  must  apeak,  to  Mr. 
Peter  Giimm. 

Fxsi»RiK.    I'd  mate  short  woik  of  him,  Uncle. 

Petek.  [At  the  'pho»e.\  How  are  you,  my  old  friend?  .  .  . 
How  are  your  plum  trees?  [Lutetu.]  Bad,  eh?  Wdl,  we  can 
only  pray  and  use  Bordeaux  Mixture.  .  .  .  No  .  .  . 
Nonsense!  This  business  has  been  in  my  family  for  aeven 
generations.  Why  sell?  I'll  see  that  it  stays  in  the  family  seven 
generations  longerl  [Echoing.]  Do  I  propose  to  live  that  long? 
N — no;  but  my  plans  will.  [Looks  towards  Frbdbeik  awl 
Cathzsinx.]    How?    Never  mind.    Good-morning. 

[Hangs  up  the  recatir. 

JAME3.  Sorrytodi9turbyou,mr,butBonieoftheselettH8ai« — 

FRBIttKIK.     I'm  off. 

Peter.  [Who  has  Ufted  a  pot  cff  luUps  lo  set  it  i»  the  sim~ 
Ending  vM  the  pot  in  his  hands.]  And  remember  the  saying: 
[A  twinkle  in  his  upraised  eyes.]  "Thou,  0  God,  seltest  all  eood 
thii^  at  the  price  of  labour."    [Smdls  the  tulips  and  sets  Ikom 

Fbbdbrie.  [Goes  briskly  toaards  the  door.]  That's  true,  nr. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  later,  Uncle —  ITuming,  looking  at  Jambs.) 
on  a  private  matter.  [He  goes  off  looking  at  his  lealch,  as  thou^ 
he  had  a  hard  day's  vork  before  him, 

Petek.  [Looking  after  Fbedesik.)  Very  capable  young 
fellow,  Frederik.  I  was  a  happy  man,  James,  when  I  beard  that 
be  had  won  the  prize  for  botany  at  Amsterdam  College.  I  had  to 
find  out  the  little  I  know  by  experience. 

Jaubs.  [Impulsively.]  Yes,  and  I'll  ws^er  you've  forgotten 
more  than —  [Catching  a  wamiHg  glance  from  Cathbunb,  he 
pauses. 

Pbtkb.    What? 

JAHBS.    Nothing,  nr.    I — 
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Cathskinb.  [TttggiHi  al  PsTBt^s  axU — speaking  to  htm  apart, 
as  Jambs  busies  himself  at  the  desk.]  Uncle  Peter,  I  think  you're 
unfair  to  James.  We  used  to  have  him  to  dinner  very  often  before 
he  went  away.    Now  that  he's  back,  you  treat  him  like  a  stranger. 

Pbter.  [Surprised.]  Eh?  I  didn't  know  that  I—  [PeUing 
Catherine.)  A  good,  unselfish  ^rl.  She  thinks  of  everybody. 
[Aloud.]   Jaittes,  will  you  have  dinner  with  us  to^ay? 

jAiiBS.     [Pleased  and  surprised.]     Thank  yoii,  sir— yes,  sir. 

Pbtbs.    It's  a  roast  gome — cooked  sweet,  James.     [Smacis 
his  lips.]  Fresh  green  herbs  in  the  dressing  and  a  Figaro  pudding. 
Marta  brought  over  that  pudding  receipt  from  Holland. 
Marta,  an  old  family  servant,  has  entered  with  the  air  of  having 

forgoUen  to  wind  the  dock.     She  smiles  happily  at  Pstex's 

allusion  to  her  puddings,  attends  to  the  old  clock,  and  passes  off 

with  Cathbunb.    Pbter  sits  at  the  desk,  glancing  over  the  mail. 

Petbr.  Katie's  bloeaomii^  like  a  rose.  Have  you  noticed  how 
she's  coming  out  lately,  James? 

James.    Yes,  sir. 

Petbr.  You've  noticed  it,  too?  [Picks  up  another  letter, 
looking  over  it. 

James.    Yes,  dr. 

Peier.  [Pausing,  taking  off  his  eye-glasses  and  holding  them  on 
his  thumb.  Philosophically.]  How  prettily  Nature  accomptiahea 
her  will — making  a  girl  doubly  beautiful  that  a  young  man  may 
yield  his  freedom  the  more  easily.  Wonderful!  [During  the  ft^ 
lowing,  he  glances  over  letters.]  A  young  girl  is  like  a  violet  shel- 
tered under  a  bush,  James;  and  that  is  as  it  should  be,  isn't 
it? 

Jambs.   No,  sir,  /  don't  think  so. 

Pbter.    [Surprised.]    What? 

James.  I  believe  people  should  think  for  themselves — not 
be  .     .     . 

Peter.    Go  on. 

James.    — er — 

Peter.   Well? 

Jambs.    [Rememberiug  his  promise  to  Catrbbimb.]    Nothing. 

Peter.    Go  on,  James. 

James.    I  mean  swallowed  up. 

pBTBR.    Swallowed  up?    Explain  yourself,  James. 

James.    I  shouldn't  have  mentioned  it 
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Peter.  Certainly,  certainly.  Don't  be  afraid  to  express  an 
honest  opinion. 

Jahss.  I  only  meant  that  you  can't  shape  another's  life  We 
are  all  free  beings  and — 

Petes.  Free?  Of  course  Katie's  free — to  a  certain  extent. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  any  young  girl  should  be  freer? 
Nonsense !  She  should  be  happy  that  /  am  here  to  think  lor  her 
— II  We  must  thiolc  for  people  who  can't  think  for  themselves; 
and  a  young  giH  can't.  [Signing  an  ansvxr  to  a  lelUr  after  hastUy 
tfancing  over  it.]    You  have  extraordinary  ideas,  James. 

Jakes.  Excuse  me,  sir;  you  asked  my  opinion.  I  only  meant 
that  we  can't  think  for  others — any  more  than  we  can  eat  or  sleep 
for  them. 

Pbteb.  [As  though  accepting  the  explanation.]  Oh  .  .  .1 
see  what  you  mean. 

Jaues.  Of  course,  every  happy  being  is  bound  by  Its  nature 
to  lead  its  own  life — that  it  may  be  a  free  being.  Evidently 
I  didn't  make  my  meaning  clear.    \Gioing  Peter  another  letter 

Peter.  Free?  Happy?  James,  you  talk  like  an  anarchist! 
You  surprise  me,  sir.  Where  do  you  get  these  extraordinary 
ideas? 

Jambs.    By  reading  modern  books  and  magazines,  ^r,  and  oS 


Peter.  I  thought  so.  IPoinling  to  his  books.]  Read  Heine. 
Cultivate  sentiment.  [Signing  the  letter.]  Happy?  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  that  Katie  is  not  happy? 

Jaues.    No,  sir,  I  can't  truthfully  say  that  it  has. 

Pkter.  I  imagine  not.  These  are  the  happiest  hours  of  her 
life.  Young  ...  in  love  .     .     .  soon  to  be  married. 

Jaues.    [After  a  long  pause.]    Is  it  settled,  air? 

Peter.  No,  but  I'll  soon  settle  it.  Anyone  can  see  bow  she 
feels  towards  Frederik. 

Jaubs.  [After  a  shorter  pause.]  Isn't  she  very  young  to  marry, 
sir? 

Peter.  Not  when  she  marries  into  the  family;  not  when  / 
am  in  the  house — [Touching  kis  chest.]  to  guard  her — to  watdi 
over  her.  Leave  it  to  me.  [Enthusiastically.]  Sit  here,  James. 
Take  one  of  Frederik's  cigars.  [James  poUtely  thanks  kim,  but 
doesn't  lake  one.]  It's  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  some  one  who's  inter- 
ested; and  you  are  interested,  James? 
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Jaues.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  much  more  interested  than  you  might 
think. 

I'eter.  Good.  We'll  take  up  the  mail  in  a  minute.  Now, 
in  order  to  carry  out  my  plans— 

Catubkine.    [Sticking  her  head  in  the  door.]    Ready  for  oiffce? 

Pbter.  Er— a  little  later.  Close  the  door,  dear.  [She  disap- 
pears, closing  the  door.\  In  order  to  carry  out  my  plans,  I  have 
had  to  use  great  diplomacy.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  Katie 
in  the  family;  being  a  rich  man — everybody  knows  it — I've  had 
to  guard  against  fortune-hunters.  However,  I  think  I've  done 
away  with  them,  for  the  whole  town  understands  that  Kade 
hasn't  a  penny^-doesn't  it,  James? 

JAMGS.   Yes,  sir. 

Petbk.  Yes,  I  think  I've  made  that  very  clear.  My  dream 
was  to  bring  Catherine  up  to  keep  her  in  the  family,  and  it  has 
been  fulfilled.  My  plans  have  turned  out  beautifully,  for  she  k 
satisfied  and  happy. 

Jahes.  But  did  you  want  her  to  be  happy  simply  because  you 
are  happy,  dr?  Don't  you  want  her  to  be  happy  because  she  is 
happy? 

Petbk.  If  she's  happy,  why  should  I  care?  {Picks  up  tie 
last  letter. 

Jaubs.    //  she's  happy. 

Peter.  [Losing  his  temper.]  What  do  you  mean?  That's 
the  second  time  you've  said  that.    Why  do  you  harp  on — 

Jaiies.    [Rising.]    Excuse  me,  sir. 

Peter.    [Angrily.]    Sit  down.    What  do  you  know? 

James.     Nothing,  sir.     .     .    . 

Peter.    You  must  know  something  to  speak  in  this  manner. 

Jaubs.  No,  I  don't.  You're  a  great  expert  in  your  line,  Mr. 
Grimm,  and  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  your  opinion;  but 
you  can't  mate  people  as  you'd  graft  tulips.  And  more  than 
once,  I've — I've  caught  her  crying  and  I've  thought  perhaps  .     . 

Pbter.  [Pooh-poohing.]  Crying?  Ofcoursel  Was  there  ever 
a  ^rl  who  didn't  cry?  .  .  .  You  amuse  me  .  ,  .  with  your 
ideas  of  life.  .  .  .  Ha!  Haven't  1  asked  her  why  she  was 
crying, — and  hasn't  she  always  said;  "1  don't  know  why-— it's 
nothing."  They  love  to  cry.  [Signs  the  last  leUer.]  But  that's 
what  they  all  cry  over — nothing.  James,  do  you  know  how  I 
happened  to  meet  Katie?  She  was  prescribed  for  me  by  Doctor 
MacPherson. 
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James.    {Taking  Pk  Utter.]    Prescribed? 

Petbk.  As  an  antidote.  I  was  growing  to  be  a  fussy  bache- 
lor, with  queer  notions.  You  are  young,  but  aee  that  you  don't 
need  the  Doctor,  James.  Do  you  know  how  I  was  cured?  Ill 
tell  you.  One  day,  when  I  had  business  in  the  dty,  the  Doctor 
went  with  me,  and  before  I  knew  what  he  was  at — he  had 
marched  me  into  a  home  for  babies.  .  .  .  Katie  was  nearest 
the  door — the  first  one.  Pinned  over  her  crib  was  her  name: 
"Catherine  Staats,  aged  three  months."  She  held  out  her  little 
arms  .  .  .'  BO  friendless — so  pitiful — so  alone— and  I  was 
done  for.  We  brought  her  badt  home,  the  IDoctor,  a  nurse  and  I. 
The  first  time  I  carried  her  up  those  stairs — all  my  fine  bache- 
lor's ideas  went  out  of  my  head.  I  knew  then  that  my  theories 
were  all  humbug.  I  had  missed  the  child  in  the  house  who  was 
to  teach  me  everything.  I  had  missed  many  children  in  my 
house.  From  that  day,  1  watched  over  her  life,  t^tnng,  pointing 
Unoardi  Ike  head  of  the  slairs.]  James,  1  was  bom  in  this  house — 
in  the  little  room  where  1  sleep;  and  her  children  shall  one  day 
play  in  the  room  in  which  I  was  bom,  ■  .  .  That's  very  pretty, 
eh?  {Wipes  his  eyes,  sentimentally.]  I've  always  seen  it  that 
way, 

Jakes.    [Coolly.]    Yes;  it's  nery  pretty  if  it  turns  out  weQ. 

Peter.    How  can  it  turn  out  otherwise? 

Jaues.  To  me,  sir,  it's  not  a  question  of  sentiment— <rf  when 
her  children  shall  play,  so  long  as  they  play  happily. 

Pbtes.  What?  Her  children  can  play  anywhere — inChinaif 
they  want  to!  Are  you  in  your  senses?  A  fine  reward  for  giving 
a  child  all  your  affection—to  live  to  see  her  children  playing  in 
China.  No,  sir!  I  propose  to  keep  my  household  together,  by 
your  leave.  [Banging  his  cUnchedfist  on  the  desk.]  It's  my  [dan. 
[Cleans  his  pipe,  looking  at  Jakes  from  lime  to  Hme.  Jakes 
posts  the  letters  in  a  mail-box  outside  the  door.  Pfisk  gpes  to 
the  viindaw,  calling  off.]  Otto!  Run  to  the  office  and  tell  Mr. 
Frederik  he  may  come  in  now.  [The  voice  of  a  gruff  Dutckman: 
"Het  is  pastoor's  dag."  (It  ia  the  pastor's  day.)]  Ah,  yes;  I 
had  forgotten.  It's  Wlltam's  day  to  take  flowers  to  the  Pastor. 
[A  knock  is  heard  and,  as  Peter  calls  "Come  in,"  WiixiAK,  a 
delicate  child  of  eight,  stands  timidly  in  the  doorway  of  the  dinmg- 
room,haliHhand.]  How  are  you  to-day,  William?  [PatsWfLLUM 
on  the  shoulder. 

WauAK.    The  Doctor  says  I'm  well  now. 
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Pbtbk.    Good  J    Then  you  shall  take  flowen  to  the  church. 
{Coils  off.\   A  big  armful,  Otto! 
Makta  has  enUred  vtUh  a  neaUy  folded,  clean  handkerchief  iskich 

she  tucks  into  William's  breast  pocket. 

Peter.  [In  a  low  voice,  to  Jambs.}  There's  your  example  of 
freedom!  William's  mother,  old  Marta's  spoiled  child,  was  free. 
You  remember  Annamarie,  James? — let  to  come  and  go  aa  sfae 
pleased.  God  knows  where  she  is  now  .  .  .  and  here  is 
William  with  the  poor  old  grandmother.  .  .  .  Run  along  with 
the  flowers,  William.  [Gives  Wiluam  some  pennies  as  he  goes.] 
How  he  shoota  up,  eh,  Marta? 

Masta.  [With  the  hopeless  sorrow  of  the  old,  as  she  passes  off.] 
Poor  child  .     .     ,  poor  child. 

Peter.  Give  Katie  more  freedom,  eh?  Oh,  ho!  I  shall  guard 
her  as  1  would  guard  my  own,  for  she  is  as  dear  to  me  as  though 
she  were  mine,  and,  by  marriage,  please  God,  sitt  shall  be  a 
Grimm  in  name. 

Jaues.  Mr.  Grimm,  I — I  wi^  you  would  tranter  me  to  your 
branch  house  in  Florida. 

Pbtek.  What?  You  who  were  so  glad  to  come  back!  James, 
you  need  a  tioliday.  Close  your  desk.  Go  out  and  busy  yourself 
with  those  pet  vegetables  of  yours.  Change  your  ideas;  then 
come  back  sane  and  sensible,  and  attend  to  your  work.  [Givini 
a  last  shot  at  Jaues  as  he  passes  into  Ike  office  and  Frederie  re- 
enters.]    You  don't  know  what  you  want! 

F^ODERIE.  [Looking  after  James.)  Unde  Peter,  when  I  came 
in  this  oiorning,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  you  of 
James. 

Peter.    James? 

Fkbderir.  Yes,  I've  wondered  lately  if  .  .  -it  seems  to 
me  that  James  is  interested  in  Catherkie. 

Peter.    James?     Impossible. 

Fkederik.    I'm  not  so  sure. 

Peter.    [Good-naturedly.]    James?    James  Hartman? 

Frboerie.  When  I  look  back  and  remember  turn  as  a  barefoot 
boy  living  in  a  shack  behind  our  hot-houses — and  see  him  now— 
ia  here  with  you — 

Peter.    All  the  more  credit,  Frederik. 

Fredbrik.  Yes;  butthesearethesortof  fellowswhodreamof 
getting  into  the  firm.  And  there  are  more  ways  than  one. 
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Peter.  Do  you  mean  to  say — He  wouldn't  presume  to  think 
of  such  a  thii^. 

Fbedbbik.  Oh,  wouldn't  he!  The  class  to  which  he  bdoi^s 
presumes  to  think  of  anything.  I  believe  he  haa  been  making 
I  love  to  Catherine. 

Petek.  [After  a  slight  pause,  goes  to  the  dining-Toont  door  and 
caUs.]      Katie!    Katie! 

Frbdbkik.  [Hastily.]  Don't  say  that  1  mentioned  it.  (Cath- 
BRINB  enters. 

Petbb.  Katie,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question.  I —  [Heiaughs.] 
Oh,  it's  absurd.  No,  no,  never  mind. 

Cathekine.  What  is  it? 

Peter.    I  can't  ask  you.    It's  really  too  absurd. 

Catherine.  [Her  curiosity  aroused.]  What  ia  it.  Uncle? 
.     .     .    Tell  me  .     .     .  tell  me  .     .     . 

Pbtbr.    Has  James  ever^ 

Catherine.  [Taken  back  and  rather  frightened— quickly.] 
Na     .     .     . 

PETUt.  What?  .  .  .  How  did  you  know  what  I  .  .  . 
[Frederie  gives  her  a  shrewd  glance;  but  Peter,  suspecting 
nMting,  cimlinues.]  I  meant  .  .  .  has  James  shown  any 
special  interest  in  you? 

Cathbrinb.  [As  though  accepting  the  explanation.]  Oh  .  .  . 
[nurried.[  Why,  Uncle  Peter!  .  ,  ,  Unde  Peter!  .  .  . 
whatever  put  this  notion  into  your  head? 

Petbr.    It's  all  nonsense,  of  course,  but — 

Catherine.  I've  always  known  James.  .  .  .  We  went  to 
school  tt^ther.  .  .  .  James  has  shown  no  interest  he  ought 
not  to  have  shown,  Uncle  Peter, — if  that's  what  you  mean.  He 
has  always  been  very  respectful  in  a  perfectly  friendly 
way. 

Peter.  [Convinced.]  Respectful  in  a  perfectly  friendly  way. 
[To  Frederik.]  You  can't  ask  more  than  that.  Thank  you, 
dear,  that's  all  I  wanted.  Run  along.  [Glad  to  escape,  Cather- 
ine kcaxs  the  room.]  He  was  only  respectful  in  a  perfectly 
friendly  way.  [5ia^i  Frederie  on  the  back.]  You're  satisfied 
now,  I  hope? 

Frederik.  No,  I  am  not.  If  she  hasn't  noticed  what  he  has 
in  mind,  /  have.  When  I  came  into  thb  room  a  few  moments 
ago, — it  was  as  plain  as  day.  He's  trying  to  make  love  to  her 
under  our  very  eyes,    I  saw  him.    I  wish  you  would  ask  him  to 
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stay  in  bis  office  and  attend  to  his  own  buuness.    Uambs  now 

re-enters  on  his  way  to  the  gftrdens^ 
Petek.    James,  it  has  just  occurred  to  me — that —    [James 

paitses.\    What  was  your  reason  for  wanting  to  give  up  your 

position?  Had  it  anything  to  do  with  my  little  girt? 
James.    Yes,  sir. 

Peter.    You  mean  that — you — you  love  her? 
James.'  [In  a  low  voice.]    Yes,  sir. 
Petbx.    O-bo!    (FxEDBRiK  giees  Petbr  a  ghnce  as  Ihoufk  to 

say,  "Now,  do  you  believe  il?" 

James.    But  she  doesn't  know  it,  of  course;  she  never  would 

have  known  it.    I  never  meant  to  say  a  word  to  her.    I  under- 
stand, sir. 
-Petek.    James!    Come  here  .     .     .  here!  .     .     .    [Bringing 

James  up  before  him  at  the- desk.]     Get  your  money  at    the    1 

office.  You  may  have   that    position  in  Florida.     Good-bye, 

James. 
Jambs.    I'm  very  sorry  that  .    .    .  Good-bye,  tar. 
Frederik.    You  are  not  to  tell  her  that  you're  going.  You're 

not  to  bid  her  good-bye. 
Peter.    [To  Frbdbbik.)    Sh!    Let  me  attend  to — 
James.    [Ignoring  Fredbrik.]    I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Grimm,  that — 

[His  voice  falters. 
Peter.    [Rising.]    James,  I'm  sorry,  too.    You've  grown  up 

here  and— Tc!  ,Tc!    Good  fortune  to  you — James.     Get  this 

notion  out  of  your  head,  and  perhaps  one  day  you'll  come  back 

to  us.    We  shall  see.    [Shakes  hands  with  Jambs,  who  leaves  the 

room  too  muck  overcome  to  speak. 

Dr.   MacPherson.      [Who  has  entered,  saying  cardessly  to 

jAUEsas  he  passes  him.]  Hy're  you,  Jim?  Glad  Jim's  back.    One 

of  the  finest  lads  I  ever  brought  into  this  world. 

The  Doctor  is  a  man  of  about  Pefer's  age,  but  more  powerfully 
built.  He  has  the  bent  shoulders  of  the  student  and  kis  face  is 
exceedingly  intellectual.  He  is  the  rare  type  of  doctor  who  for- 
gets to  make  out  his  bills.  He  has  a  grisiJed  grey  beard,  and  his 
hair  is  touched  with  grey.  He  wears  silver-rimmed  spectacles. 
His  substantial  but  unpressed  clothing  is  made  by  the  village 

Peter.    Good-morning,  Andrew. 
Frederik.     Good-moming,  Doctor, 
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Dr.  MacPhbrson.  [Casts  a  qstkk,  professioHoI  ^nce  at 
l>ETEK.|  Peter,  I've  come  over  to  have  a  serious  word  with  you. 
Been  on  my  mind  all  ntght  [Brings  down  a  chair  and  sits 
opposite  Peter.)  I — er — Frederik  .  .  .  [Fredesik,  viko  is  not 
a  favourite  0}  the  Doctok's,  takes  the  hint  and  leaves  the  room.) 
Peter,  have  you  provided  for  everybody  in  this  bouse? 

Peter.    What?    Have  I— 

Dr.  MacPherson.  You're  a  terrible  man  for  planning,  Peter; 
but  what  have  yau  done?  [CasuaUy.\  Were  you  to  die, — say  to~ 
morrow, — how  would  it  be  with —  [Making  a  gesture  to  include 
the  household.]  — the  rest  of  them? 

PerER.   What  do  you  mean?   If  I  were  to  die  to-morrow  .    . 

Dr.  MacPhkrson.  You  won't  Don't  worry.  Good  for  a 
long  time  yet,  but  every  one  must  come  to  it — sooner  ot  later.  I 
mean — what  would  Katie's  portion  be  in  this  house?  I  know 
you've  set  your  heart  upon  her  marrying  Frederik,  and  all  that 
sort  of  nonsense,  but  will  it  work?  I've  always  thought  'twas  a 
pity  Frederik  wasn't  James  and  James  wasn't  Frederik. 

Peter.    What! 

Dr.  MacPherson.  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  if  she  wants  Frederik, 
but  Bupposii^  she  does  not.  Peter,  if  you  mean  to  do  something 
for  her--do  it  naui. 

Petbr.  Now?  You  mean  that  I — You  mean  that  I  might 
.    .    .    die? 

Dr.  MacPherson.   All  can  and  do. 

Peter.    [Studying  the  Doctor's  face.]   You  think  .    .    '. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  The  machinery  is  wearing  out,  Peter. 
Thought  I  should  tell  you.    No  cause  for  apprehension,  but — 

Pbtbr.    Then  why  tell  me? 

Dr.  MacPherson.  When  I  cured  you  of  that  cold^-wet 
flowerbeds — two  days  ago,  I  made  a  discovery.  [Seeing  Cath- 
ERiNE  enter,  he  pauses.  She  is  foUowed  by  Marta,  carrying  a 
troy  containing  coffee  and  a  plate  of  waffles.]  Coffee!  I  told  you 
not  to  touch  coffee,  Peter.    It's  rank  poteon. 

Catherine.    Wouldn't  you  like  a  cup.  Doctor? 

Pbier.  Yes  he'll  take  a  cup.  He  won't  prescribe  it,  but  he'll 
drink  it. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  [Horrified.]  And  hot  waffles  between 
meals! 

Peter.  Yes,  he'll  take  hot  wafHes,  too.  [Marta  goes  to  get 
another  ^ate  and  more  viaffUs,  and  Catherine  follows  ker.} 
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Now,  Andrew,  you  can't  tell  me  that  I'm  eick.  I  won't  have 
it.  Every  day  we  hear  of  some  old  boy  one  hundred  years  of 
age  who  waa  given  up  by  the  doctors  at  twenty.  No,  sir!  I'm 
going  to  live  to  see  children  in  my  house, — Katie's  babies  creep- 
ing on  my  old  Root;  playing  with  my  old  watch-dog,  Toby.  I've 
promised  myself  a  long  line  of  rosy  Grimms. 

Dk.  MacPhkrsow.  My  God,  Peter!  That  dog  is  fifteen  years 
old  now.  Do  you  expect  nothing  to  change  in  your  house?  Man, 
you're  a  home  worshipper.  However,  I — I  see  no  reason  why — 
[Lying.]  you  shouldn't  reach  a  ripe  old  age.  lifarkediy,  though 
fetgning  to  treat  the  subject  lightly.]  Er — Peter,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  compact  with  you  .  .  .  that  whoever  does  go  first — 
and  yon're  quite  likely  to  outlive  me,^s  to  come  back  and  let 
the  other  fellow  know  .  .  .  and  settle  the  question.  Splendid 
test  between  old  neigbboura — real  contribution  to  science, 

Petbk.     Make  a  compact  to — stuff  and  nonsense! 

Db.  MacPherson.     Don't  be  too  sure  of  that. 

Pktkr.  No,  Andrew,  no,  positively,  no.  I  refuse.  Don't 
count  upon  me  for  any  assistance  in  your  spook  tests. 

Dr.  MacPhshson.  And  how  many  times  do  you  think  you've 
been  a  spook  yourself?  You  can't  tell  me  that  man  is  perfect; 
that  be  doesn't  live  more  than  one  life;  that  the  soul  doesn't  go 
on  and  on.  Pshaw!  The  persistent  personal  energy  must  1 
continue,  or  what  is  God?  [Catherine  has  re-entered  with 
another  cup,  saucer  and  plale  which  she  sets  on  the  table,  and  pours 
out  the  coffee. 

Catherine.  [Interested.]  Were  you  speaking  of — of  ghosts. 
Doctor? 

Peter.  Yes,  he  has  begun  again.  [To  Catherine.]  You're 
just  in  time  to  hear  it  [To  Dr.  MacPhersOn.)  Andrew,  I'll 
stay  behind,  contented  in  this  life;  knowing  what  I  have  here  on 
earth,  and  you  shall  die  and  return  with  your — ha! — persistent 
personal  whatever-it-is,  and  keep  the  spook  compact.  Every 
time  a  knock  sounds,  or  a  chair  squeaks,  or  the  door  bangs,  I  shall 
say,  "Sh!  There's  the  Doctor!" 

Cathbbinb.  [Noticing  a  book  which  the  Doctor  has  taken 
from  his  po^et,  and  reading  the  titk.]    "Are  the  Dead  Alive?" 

Dr.  MacPherson.  I'm  in  earnest,  Peter.  TU  promise  and  I 
want  you  to  promise,  too.  Understand  that  1  am  not  a  so-called 
spiritist.  I  am  merely  a  seeker  after  truth.  [Puts  mare  sugar  in 
Am  coffee. 
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PsTBX.  That's  what  they  all  are — sedcers  after  truth.  Rub- 
bish!   Do  you  really  believe  such  stuff? 

Dr.  MacPherson.  I  know  that  the  dead  are  alive.  They're 
here — here — near  us — close  at  hand.  [Pbter,  in  derition,  lifts 
the  table-doth  and  peeps  under  the  labU — then,  taking  the  lid  off  the 
sugar-bowl,  peers  into  it.]  Some  of  the  gr^t  scientistB  of  the  day 
are  of  the  same  opinion. 

Peter.  Bahl  Dreamers!  They  accoiuf^ish  nothing  in  the 
world.    They  waste  their  lives  dreaming  o(  the  world  to  come. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  You  can't  call  Sir  Charles  Crookes,  the 
inventor  of  Crookes  Tubes, — a  wasttr?  Nor  Sir  Oliver  Lod^, 
the  great  biologist;  nor  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  radium;  nor 
Doctor  Lombroso,  the  founder  of  Science  of  Criminology;  nor 
Doctors  Maxwell,  deVesm^,  Richet,  Professor  James,  of  Harvard, 
and  our  own  Professor  Hyslop.  Instead  of  laughing  at  ghosts, 
the  scientific  men  of  bMlay  are  trying  to  lay  hold  of  them.  The 
frauds  and  cheats  are  being  crowded  from  the  field.  Science  b 
only  just  peeping  through  the  half-opened  door  which  was  shut 
until  a  few  years  ago. 

Peter.  If  ever  1  see  a  ghost,  1  shall  lay  violent  hands  upon  it 
and  take  it  to  the  police  station.  That's  the  proper  place  for 
frauds. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  I'm  sorry,  Peter,  very  sorry,  to  see  that 
you,  like  too  many  others,  make  a  jest  of  the  most  important 
thing  in  life.  Hyslop  is  right:  man  will  spend  millions  to  discover 
the  North  Pole,  but  not  a  penny  to  discover  his  immortal  dcstiay. 

Peter.  [Stubbornly.]  I  don't  believe  in  spook  mediums  aod 
never  shall  believe  in  them. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  Probably  most  professional  mediums  cheat 
— perhaps  every  one  of  them;  but  some  of  them  are  capable  of 
real  demonstrations  at  times. 

Peter.  Once  a  swindler,  always  a  swindler.  Besides,  why 
can't  my  old  friends  come  straight  back  to  me  and  say,  "Pelxr 
Grimm,  here  I  am!"  When  they  do — if  they  do — I  shall  be  the 
first  man  to  take  oil  my  hat  to  them  and  hold  out  my  hand  in 
welcome. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  You  ask  me  why?  Wiy  can't  a  telegram 
travel  on  a  fence  instead  of  on  a  wire?  Your  friends  could  come 
back  to  you  if  you  could  put  yourself  in  a  receptive  condition; 
but  if  you  cannot,  you  must  depend  upoa  a  medium — a 
eensitive. 
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l^BTBt.  A  what?  ITo  Catherine.)  Something  new'eh? 
He  has  all  the  names  for  them.  Yesterday  it  was  "apporta" — 
flowera  that  fell  down  from  nowhere  and  hit  you  o>.  the  nose.  He 
talks  like  a  medium's  parrot.  He  has  only  to  close  his  eyes  and 
along  comes  the  parade.  Spooks!  Spooky  spooks!  And  now  be 
wanta  me  to  settle  my  worldly  affairs  and  join  in  the  pro- 
cession. 

Cathekinb.  [Paaied.]  Settle  your  worldly  affairs?  What  do 
you  mean,  Uncle  Peter? 

Peter.  lEsasii>ely.]  Just  some  more  of  his  nonsense.  Doctor, 
you've  seen  a  good  many  cross  to  the  other  world;  tell  me— did 
you  ever  see  one  of  them  come  back — one? 

Dr.  MacPhbrson.    No. 

Peter.  [Sipping  his  coffee.]  Never  have,  eh?  And  never  will. 
Take  another  cup  of  poison,  Andrew. 

The  Doctor  gives  his  cup  to  Catberime,  who  fills  it.    Pbter 

passes  the  waffles  to  Ike  Doctor,  at  the  same  time  vinkini  at 

Catherine  as  the  Doctor  lakes  another. 

Dr.  MAcPaKRsON.  There  was  not  perhaps  the  intimate  bond 
between  doctor  and  patients  to  bring  them  back.  But  in  my 
own  family,  I  have  known  of  a  case. 

Pbter.    [Apart  to  Catherine.)    He's  off  again. 

Catherine.  [Eager  to  listen.]  Please  don't  interrupt,  Uncle. 
I  love  to  bear  him  tell  of — 

Dk.  MacPhbrson.  I  have  known  of  a  return  such  as  you 
mention.  A  distant  cousin  died  in  London  and  she  was  seen 
almost  instantly  in  New  York. 

Pbisr.   Slie  must  have  travelled  on  a  bifdane,  Andrew. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  K  my  v<uce  can  be  heard  from  San  Fran- 
dsco  over  the  telephone,  why  cannot  a  soul  with  a  God-given 
force  behind  it  dart  over  the  entire  universe?  Is  Thomas  Edison 
greater  than  God? 

Catherine.    [Shocked.]    Doctor! 

Dr.  MacPherson.  And  they  can't  tuck  it  aU  on  telepathy. 
Telepathy  cannot  explain  the  case  of  a  spirit-message  ^ving  the 
contents  of  a  sealed  letter  known  only  to  the  person  that  died. 
Here's  another  interesting  case. 

Petes.  This  is  better  than  "Pusa  in  Boots,"  isn't  it,  Katie? 
More — er — flibbertigibberty.     Katie  always  loved  fairy  stories. 

Catherine.  [Listening  eagerly.]    Uncle,  please. 
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Dr.  MacPhbrsok.  [Igtioring  Peter,  speaking  diredly  ie 
Cathbrinb,  who  w  ail  atteniian.]  An  officer  on  the  Polar  vMsel, 
tbe  Jeannette,  sent  to  the  Artie  regions  by  the  New  York  Herald, 
appeared  at  his  wife's  bedside.  She  was  in  Broi^lyii — kt  was 
on  the  Polar  sea.  He  said  to  her,  "Count."  She  distinctly  heard 
a  ship's  bell  and  the  word  "Count"  again.  She  had  counted  six 
when  her  husband's  voice  said,  "Six  bells — and  the  JtaruUe  is 
lost."    The  ship  was  really  lost  at  the  time  she  saw  the  visiwi. 

Peter.  A  bad  dream.  "Six  bells  and  the"— Ha!  Ha!  ^lirit 
messages!  Suet  pudding  has  brought  me  messages  from  tbe 
North  Pole,  and  I  receive  messages  from  Kingdom  Come  after 
I've  eaten  a  piece  of  mince  pie. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  There  have  been  seventeen  thouaand 
other  cases  found  to  be  worth  investigation  by  tbe  London  So- 
ciety of  Psychical  Research. 

Peter.  [Changing.]  Supposing,  Andrew,  that  I  did  "cross 
over" — I  believe  that's  what  you  call  dying, — that  I  did  want  to 
come  back  to  see  how  you  and  the  little  Katie  and  Frederik  were 
getting  on,  how  do  you  think  1  could  manage  to  do  it? 

Dr.  MacPhersok.  When  we  hypnotize  subjects,  Peter,  our 
thoughts  take  possession  of  them.  Aa  we  enter  their  bodies,  we 
take  the  place  of  a  something  that  leaves  them — a  shadow-sdf. 
This  self  can  be  sent  out  of  the  room — even  to  a  long  distance. 
This  self  leaves  us  entirely  after  death  on  the  £rst,  second  or 
third  day,  or  so  !  believe.  This  is  the  force  which  you  would 
employ  to  conte  back  to  earth — the  aatral  envelope. 

Peter.  Yea,  but  what  proof  have  you,  Doctor,  that  I've  got 
an — an  astral  envelope. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  lEasiiy.]  De  Rochas  has  actually  photo- 
graphed it  by  radio-photography. 

Peter.    Hal  Ha!  Ha!  Ho!  Ho! 

Dr.  MacPherson.  Mind  you — they  couldn't  see  it  when  they 
phob^raphed  it 

Peter.    I  im^ne  not.    See  it?    Ho!    Hoi 

Dr.  MacPhbrson.  It  stood  a  few  feet  away  from  tbe  sleeper, 
and  was  located  by  striking  at  the  air  and  watching  for  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  sleeper's  body  to  recoil.  By  pricking 
a  certain  part  of  this  shadow-self  with  a  pin,  the  che^  of  the 
padent  could  be  made  to  bleed.  The  camera  was  focuaaed  00  this 
part  of  the  shadow-self  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  result  was  the 
profile  of  a  head. 
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Pbtbr.    [After  a  pause.]    ,     .     .     You  believe  that? 

Dr.  MacPherson.  The  experiment  has  been  repeated  again 
and  again.    Nobody  acquainted  with  the  subject  denies  it  now. 

Peter.  Spookpicturestakenbyprofessionalmediuma!  [7"Hr«- 
ing  away  from  the  table  as  though  he  had  heard  enough. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  De  Rochas,  who  took  the  pictures  of  which 
I  speak,  is  a  lawyer  of  standing;  and  the  room  was  full  of  scien- 
tists who  saw  the  pictures  taken. 

Peter.    Hypnotized — all  of  them.    Humbug,  Andrew! 

Dr.  MacPherson.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  hypnotize  a  room  full  of  people.  Perhaps  you  think  the 
camera  was  hypnotized?  In  similar  circumstances,  says  Lom- 
broso,  an  unnatural  current  of  cold  air  went  through  the  room 
and  lowered  the  thermometer  several  degrees.  Can  you  hypno- 
tize a  thermometer? 

Catherine.     [Impressed.]    That's  wonderful,  Doctor! 

Peter.  Yes,  it's  a  very  pretty  fairy  story;  but  it  would  sound 
better  set  to  shivery  music.  [Sings.]  Tol!  Dol!  Dol!  Dol! 
[Rising  to  get  his  pipe  and  tobacco.]  No,  air!  t  refuse  to  agree  to 
your  compact.  You  cannot  pick  the  lock  of  heaven's  gate.  We 
don't  come  back.  God  did  enough  for  us  when  he  gave  us  life 
and  strength  to  work  and  the  work  to  do.  He  owes  us  no  ex- 
planations. I  believe  in  the  old-fashioned  paradise  with  a  locked 
gate,    [Hejiils  kis  pipe  and  lights  it.]    No  bogies  for  me. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  [Rising.]  Peter,  I  console  myself  with  the 
thought  that  men  have  scoffed  at  the  laws  of  gravitation,  at  vac- 
cination, magnetism,  daguerreotypes,  steamboats,  cars,  tele- 
phones, wireless  telegraphy  and  lighting  by  gas.  [Shatoing 
feeling.]    I'm  very  much  disappointed  that  you  refuse  my  request. 

Peter.  [Laying  down  his  pipe  on  the  table.]  Since  you  take  it 
so  seriously — here —  [Offers  his  hand.]  I'll  agree.  I  know  you're 
an  old  fool — and  I'm  another.  Now  then —  [Shakes  hands.] 
it's  settled.  Whichever  one  shall  go  first —  [He  bursts  into  laugh- 
ter— then  controlling  himself.]  li  I  do  come  back,  I'll  apologize, 
Andrew. 

Dr.  MacPherson.   Do  you  mean  it? 

Peter.  I'll  apologize.  Wait  [Taking  ihe  keys  from  Ike  side- 
board.], let  us  seal  the  compact  in  a  glass  of  my  famous  plum 
brandy. 

Dr.  MacPherson.    Good! 

Peter.    [As  he  passes  off.]    We'll  drink  to  spooks. 
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Catrerinb.  You  really  do  believe,  Doctor,  that  the  dead  can 
come  back,  don't  you? 

Dr.  MacPiierson.    Of  course  1  do,  and  why  not? 

Catherine.  Do  you  believe  that  you  could  come  back  beiv 
into  this  room  and  I  could  see  you? 

Dr.  MAcPBKr.soN.  You  might  not  see  me;  but  I  could  come 
back  to  this  room. 

Catherine.    Could  you  talk  to  me? 

Dr.  MacPherson.    Yes. 

Catherine.    And  could  I  hear  you? 

Db.  MacPhbrson.  I  believe  so.  That's  what  we're  trying  to 
make  possible.  (Catherine,  still  wonderiKg,  passes  off  vHlk  the 
tray.    From  the  cellar,  Peter  can  be  heard  singing  lustily. 

Peter.     "I{  you  want  a  bite  that's  good  to  eat, 
(Tra,  ia,  ritte,  ra,  la,  la,  la!) 
Try  out  a  goose  that's  fat  and  sweet, 
(Tra,  la,  ritte,  ra,  la,  la,  la!") 
During  the  so*g,  Mrs.  BATHOLouiiBy  has  given  a  quick  tap  ott  the 

door  and  enlered.    She  is  about  forty  years  oj  age.      Her  faded 

brown  hair  is  streaked  viitk  grey.    She  wears  a  plain  black  aJpaca 

costume. 

Mrs.  Batholouhey.  [Agitated.]  Good-morning,  Doctor. 
Fortunate  that  I  found  you  alone. 

Dr.  MacPhersoN.    [Dryly.]    Hy're  you,  Mrs.  Bath<^mnKy? 

The  Rev.  Henry  Batholoumey  mm  enters.  Be  is  a  man  ef 
about  forty-five, viearingtke  frock  coat,  high  waistcoal  and  square 
topped  hat  of  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
Rev.  Mr.  Batholouubv.  Hy're,  Henry? 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Batholohmey  bows.  William  has  relumed 
from  his  errand  and  erttered  the  room, — a  picture-book  under  his 
arm.  He  sits  up  by  the  vnndow,  absorbed  in  the  pictures — 
unnoticed  by  the  others. 

Mrs.  BATHOLomiEY.  [Qosing  the  door  left  open  by  Pstbb, 
shutting  out  the  sound  of  his  voice.]  Well,  IDoctor  .  .  .  [Ske 
pauses  for  a  moment  to  catch  her  breath  and  vnpe  her  eyes.]  I  sup- 
pose you've  told  him  he's  got  to  die. 

Dr.  MacPbsrson.  [Eyeing  Mrs.  Batholohmby  vntk  dis- 
faoowr.]    Who's  got  to  die? 
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Mrs.  Batholohuev.    Why,  Mr.  Grimm,  of  course. 

Dr.  MacPhbrson.  [Antaud.]  Does  the  whole  damned  town 
koow  it? 

Mrs.  Batholouuey.    Oh! 

Rsv.  Ms.  Batholouuey.  Easy,  Doctor.  You  consulted  Mr. 
Grimm's  lawyer  and  his  wife  told  my  wife. 

Dk.  MacPhbrson.  He  gabbed,  eh?  Ilcng  the  professional 
man  who  tells  things  to  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Batholouuey.    E>octorl 

Rev.  Mr.  Batholouuey.  {With  solicitude.]  I  greatly  grieve 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Grimm  has  an  incurable  maladv.  His  heart,  ' 
I  understand.    [Shakes  kis  head. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  He's  not  to  be  told,  fa  that  clear?  He 
may  die  in  twenty  minutes — may  outlive  us  all — probably  will. 

Mrs.  Batholomuby.  [Paintini  to  Rev.  Mr.  Batholouuey.] 
It  seems  to  me.  Doctor,  that  if  you  can't  do  any  more,  it's  Am 
turn.    It's  a  wonder  you  Doctors  don't  baptize  the  babies. 

Rev.  Mr.  Batholouuey.    Rose! 

Mrs.  Batuoloiiuby.  At  the  last  minute,  he'll  want  to  make 
a  will — and  you  know  he  hasn't  made  one.  He'll  want  to 
remember  the  church  and  his  charities  and  hts  friends;  and  if  he 
dies  before  he  can  carry  out  his  intentions,  the  minister  will  be 
blamed  as  usual.    It's  not  fair. 

Rbv.  Mr.  Batholouuey.   Sh!  Sh!   My  dear!  These  private 

Dr.  MacPhersoh.  I'll  trouble  you.  Mistress  Batholommey, 
to  attend  to  your  own  affairs.  Did  you  never  hear  the  story  of 
the  lady  who  flattened  her  nose — sticking  it  into  other  people's 
business? 

Rbv.  Mr.  Batholouuey.  Doctor!  Doctor!  I  can't  have 
that! 

Mrs.  Batholouuey.  Let  him  talk,  Henry.  No  one  in  this 
town  pays  any  attention  to  Dr.  MacPherson  since  he  took  up 
with  spiritualism. 

Rbv.  Mr.  Batholouuey.  Rose!  [He  motions  to  her  to  be  siknl, 
OS  Peter,  coming  up  the  stain  from  the  cellar,  is  heard  singing. 

Pbtbr.     "Drop  in  the  fat  some  apples  red, 
(Tra,  la,  ritte,  ra,  la,  la,  la!) 
Then  spread  it  on  a  piece  of  bread, 
(Tra,  la,  ritte,  ra,  la,  la,  la!)" 
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[He  opens  the  door,  carrying  a  big  boOle  in  |Am  hand;  haili»z  Ae 
BATHOLOifUEYS  cheerfully.]  Cood-moming,  gocxl  people.  [He 
Puis  the  jug  on  the  sideboard  and  hangs  up  the  key.  The  Bathol- 
OMUEYS  look  sadly  at  Peter.  Mrs.  Batholohhby  tit  the  fore- 
ground tries  to  smile  pleasantly,  but  can  only  assume  the  peculiarly 
pained  expression  of  a  person  aboul  to  break  terrible  neas. 

Rev,  Mr.  Batholouhet.  [Rising  to  Oie  occasion-^warmly 
grasping  Peter's  hand.]  Ah,  my  dear  friend!  Many  thanks  for 
the  flowers  William  brought  us,  and  tlie  noble  cheque  you  sent 
me.  We're  still  enjoying  the  vegetables  you  generously  provided. 
I  did  relish  the  squash. 

Pbter.  [CaUhing  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Batholouhet' s  gloomy 
expression,]  Anything  distressing  you  this  morning,  Mis. 
Batholommey? 

Mrs.  Batholouhey.  No,  no.  ...  I  hope  you're  feeling 
well — er — I  don't  mean  that — I — 

Rev.  Mr.  Batholouubt.  [Cheerily,]  Of  course,  she  does; 
and  why  not,  why  not,  dear  friend? 

Peter.    Will  you  have  a  glass  of  my  plum  brandy? 

Mrs.  Batholouuby.  [SUffly.]  No,  thank  you.  As  you  know, 
I  belong  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Peter.    Pastor? 

Rev,  Mr.  Batholouuev.  [Toleranity.]  No,  thank  you,  I 
am  also  opposed  to  er — 

Pbter.    We're  going  to  drink  to  spooks — the  Doctot.aod  I. 

Mrs.  Batbolohuby.  [With  a  startled  cry.]  Oh!  [lAfls  ktr 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.]  How  can  you !  And  at  a  time  like 
this.    The  very  idea— you  of  all  people! 

Peter.  [Coming  down  milk  two  glasses — handing  one  to  Hu 
Doctor.]  You  seem  gready  upset,  Mrs.  Batholommey.  Some- 
thing must  have  happened. 

Rev.  Mr.  Batholohuby.  Nothing,  nothing,  I  assure  you. 
My  wife  is  a  trifle  nervous  to-day.  We  must  all  keep  up  our 
spirits,  Mr.  Grimm. 

Pbter.  Of  course.  Why  not?  [Looking  at  Mrs.  Batbc»x>h- 
MEV — struck.]  I  know  why  you're  crying.  You've  been  to  a 
church  wedding.  [To  the  Doctor,  lifting  his  glass.]  To  astral 
envelopes,  Andrew.    [They  drink, 

Mrs.  Batholouuby.  [Wilh  sad  resignation.]  You  were 
always  kind  to  us,  dear  Mr.  Grimm.  There  never  iBos  &  kinder, 
better,  sweeter  man  than. you  were. 
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Pbtbk.    Than  /  was? 

Rev.  Mr.  Batbolouhby.    Rose,  my  dear! 

Mks.  Batholouubv.  What  will  become  of  William? 
[iVetps. 

PSTBK.  Wiliiam?  Why  should  you  wwry  over  William?  I 
am  looking  after  him.     I  don't  .understand — 

Mrs.  BATHOLOimEY.  [Seeing  that  she  has  gone  too  far.]  I  only 
meant — it's  too  bad  he  had  such  an  M — 

Pbtbb.    An  M— ? 

Mrs.  Batholouhev.  [In  pantomime — mouthing  the  word  so 
that  William  cannot  hear.]    Mother  .    ,     .  Annamarie. 

Peter.    Oh!    .    .     . 

Mrs.  Batholomubv,  She  ought  to  have  told  you  or  Mr. 
Batholommey  who  the  F—  was. 

Peter.    F — ? 

Mrs.  Batholoumey.    [In  pantomime — as  before.]    Father. 

Peter.  Oh.  ,  .  [SptUing  out  the  vmd.\  S-c-o-u-n-d-r-e-l— 
whoever  be  is!  [f^^.]  William.  [William /oo4j  uf /rom  Aw 
book.]    You're  very  contented  here  with  me,  are  you  not? 

Wiluak.    Yes,  sir. 

Peter.    And  you  want  to  stay  here? 

William.  Yea,  air.  [At  fhat  moment,  a  country  circus  handr— 
playing  a  typieal  parade  march — blares  out  as  it  comes  up  some 
distant  street.]    There's  a  circus  in  town. 

Pbtbr.    a  drcua? 

Wiluam.  Yes,  sir.  The  parade  has  started.  {Opens  the  win- 
dow and  loots  out  towards  left.]    Here  it  comes — 

Peter.    [Hurrying  to  the  door.]    Where?    Where? 

William.    [Pointing.]    There! 

Peter.  [AsddigkledasV!iui-iAit.]  You're  right.  It's  coming 
this  way!  Here  come  the  chariots.  [Gestures  to  the  Batuolou- 
MEYS  0  join  him  at  the  window.  The  music  comes  nearer  and 
nearer — the  parade  is  supposed  to  be  passing.  William  gives  a 
cry  of  delight  as  a  clown  appears  at  the  window  with  handbills 
under  his  arm. 

The  Clown.  [As  he  throws  the  handbills  into  the  room.]  Billy 
Miller's  big  show  and  monster  circus  is  in  town  this  afternoon. 
Only  one  ring.  No  confusion.  [Seeing  William.]  Circus  day 
comes  but  once  a  year,  little  ^r.  Come  early  and  see  the  wild 
antmala  and  bear  the  lions  n>ar-r-r!    Mind!    [Holding  up  kis 
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finger  to  WiLLlAM-l  I  shall  expect  to  aee  you.  Wonderful  troupe 
oftraioedmiceinthesideabow.  {Sings.\ 

"Uncle  Rat  has  gone  to  town, 
Ha!    H'm! 

Uncle  Rat  has  gone  to  town 
To  buy  Miss  Mouse  a — " 
{Ends  the  song  abruptly.]    Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!    [TTu  Clown  dis- 
appears, repeating  "Billy  Miller's  Big  Shaui,"  &rc.,  until  his  ooice 
is  lost  and  the  voices  oj  shouting  chUdren  are  heard  as  they  run  after 
him. 

Peter.  {Putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket.]  We'll  go.  You  may 
buy  the  tickets,  William — two  front  seats.  [Fhbiwkie  re-enters 
with  a  floral  catalogue. 

Mx3.  Batholomuev.  {Apart  to  Rev.  Mk.  Batholouhey — 
looking  at  Peter.]    Somebody  ought  to  tell  him. 

William.  {Getting  the  money  from  Petek.]  I'm  going!  I'm 
going!  [Dawxs.]  Oh,  Mr.  Grimm,  there  ain't  anyone  elae  like 
you  in  the  world.  When  the  other  boys  laugh  at  your  funny  old 
hat,  /  never  do.    {Pointing  to  Peter's  hat  on  the  peg. 

Peter.    My  hat?    They  laugh  at  my  hat? 

WiLLiAU.    We'll  have  such  a  good  time  at  the  drcus.     It's 
I    too  bad  you've  got  to  die,  Mr.  Grimm. 

There  is  a  pause.    Peter  stops  short,  looking  at  WnxiAM.     Tie 

others  are  startled,  but  stand  motionless,  walthing  the  effect  of 

WuxiAu's  revelation.    Frederik  doesn't  know  what  to  make  of 

it.     There  is  an  ominous  silence  in  the  room.     Then  Mrs. 

BATH(ax>MUBY,  whose  smile  has  been  froien  on  her  face,  takes 

WiLLiAu's  hand  and  is  about  to  draw  him  away,  when  Petes 

lays  kis  hand  on  Williau's  shoulder.     Mas.  Batholoioiev 

steps  back. 

Pbter.  {Kindly.]  Yes,  William,  most  people  have  ta  .  .  . 
What  made  you  think  of  it  just  then? 

William.  {Points  to  the  Doctor,]  He  said  so.  Perhaps  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Rbv.  Mr.  Batholouuey.  {Quietly  but  very  sternly.]  William! 
[William  now  understands  that  he  should  not  have  repeated  what 
he  heard. 

Peter.  Don't  (righten  the  boy.  Only  children  tell  the  truth. 
Tell  me,  William — you  heard  the  Doctor  say  that?    [William 
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u  silent.  He  keeps  his  eyes  on  Ike  Clergviian  who  is  looking  al 
kiiit  wamingly.  The  tears  run  down  kis  cheeks — he  puts  his 
fingers  to  kis  lips — afraid  to  spaik.]  Don't  be  frightened.  You 
heard  the  Doctor  say  that? 

William.  [His  voice  trembling.]  Y — es,  sir. 

Pbter.  [Looks  round  the  room — beginning  to  understand.] 
.    .    .    What  did  you  mean,  Andrew? 

Dr.  MacPherson.     I'll  tell  you,  Peter,  when  we're  alone. 

Peter.  But  .  .  .  (Mrs.  Batboloiiiiet  shakes  her  finger 
threateningfy  at  Wuxjau  who  whimpers.]  Never  mind.  It 
popped  out,  didn't  it,  William?  Get  the  drcus  tickets  and  we'll 
have  a  line  time  just  the  same.  [William  goes  far  the 
tickets. 

■Rev,  Mr,  Batboloumev.  I — er — good-moming,  dear  friend. 
[Takes  Peter's  hand.]  Any  time  you  'phone  for  me — day  or 
night — I'll  run  over  instantly.  God  bless  you,  sir.  I've  never 
aime  to  you  for  any  worthy  charity  and  been  turned  away — 
never, 

Mrs.  BATHOLOUMEy.  [SuddeiUy  ooercome.]  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Grimm.  [In  tears,  she  foUows  her  husband.  The  Doctor  and 
Peter  look  at  each  other. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  [Cipxr  in  mouth — very  abruptly.]  It's 
cardiac  valvular — a  little  valve —  [Tapping  heart.)  — here. 
[Slaps  Peter  on  the  shoulder.]  There's  my  'phone.  [Asabdiis 
heard  faintly  but  persistently  ringing  across  the  street.]  I'll  be 
back.    [Catches  up  his  hat  to  hasten  off. 

Peter.   Just  a  minute. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  [Turning.]  Don't  fret  yourself,  Peter. 
You're  not  to  imagine  you're  worse  than  you  are.  [Angrily.] 
Don't  funic! 

Peter.  [Calmly.]  That  wasn't  my  reason  for  detaining  you, 
Andrew.    [With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.]    I  merely  wanted  to  say — 

Dr.  MacPherson.    Yes? 

Peter.  That  if  there  is  anything  in  that  ghost  budness  of 
yours,  1  won't  forget  to  come  back  and  apologize  for  my  want  of 
faith.  [The  Doctor  goes  home.  Frbdekik  stands  looking  at  his 
Uncle.  There  is  a  long  pause.  Peter  throws  up  both  hands.] 
Rubbish!  Doctoraare  very  often  wrong.  It's  all  guess  work,  eh, 
Friu? 

Frederir.  [Thinkii^  of  his  future  in  case  of  Peter's  death.] 
Yes.  sir. 
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pETEK.  However,  to  be  on  the  safe  nde,  I'll  take  that  nip  of 
plum  brandy.  [Then  thinking  aJoud.\  Not  yet  .  .  .  Not  yet 
.  .  .  I'm  not  ready  to  die  yet.  I  have  so  much  to  live  for. 
.  .  .  When  I'm  older  .  .  .  When  I'malittleold  leaf  ready 
to  curl  up,  eh,  Fritz?  [He  drains  the  glass.  Goes  up  to  the  peg, 
laJus  down  his  hat,  looks  at  it  as  though  remembering  William's 
words,  then  puis  it  back  on  the  peg.  He  shows  no  sign  of  taking 
Db.  MacIWrson's  verdict  to  heart — in  fact,  he  doesn't  brieve  it.\ 
Frederik,  get  me  Bome  small  change  for  the  circus — enough  for 
William  and  me. 

Fkedbbik.  Are  you  going  .  .  .  after  all?  .  .  .  And 
with  that  child? 

Peter.    Why  not? 

F«Et>ElUK.  [Sudderdy  showing  feeling.]  That  little  Uttkr?  A 
child  that  listens  to  everything  and  just  told  you  .  .  ,  He 
shouldn't  be  allowed  ia  this  part  of  the  house.  He  should  be 
sent  away. 

Petek.  [Astonished.]  Why  do  you  dislike  him,  Fredeiilc? 
He's  a  fine  little  fellow.  You  surprise  me,  my  boy  .  ,  .  [Cath- 
EKiNE  enters  and  goes  to  the  piano,  running  her  hands  softly  ner 
the  keys — playing  no  melody  in  particular.  Peter  sits  in  his  big 
chair  at  the  table  and  picks  up  kis  pipe.  Frederik,  tt^  an  in- 
scndabk  face,  now  strikes  a  match  and  holds  it  to  his  uncle's  pipe. 
Petek  tkough^uUy  takes  one  or  two  puffs;  then  speaking  so  as  not 
to  be  heard  by  Catherine.]  Frederik,  i  want  to  think  that  after 
I'm  gone,  everything  will  be  the  same  here  ,  .  .  just  as  it  is 
now. 

Frederik.    Yes,  sir.    [Silting  near  Peter. 

Peter.  Just  as  it  is  .  .  .  [Frederik  nods  assent.  Peteb 
smokes.  The  room  is  very  cheerfuL  The  bright  midday  sunshine 
creeps  through  the  windows, — almost  causing  a  haze  in  the  room — 
and  resting  on  the  pots  and  vases  and  bright  flowers  on  the  tables. 

Catherine.   [SingtHg.]    "The  bird  so  free  in  the  heavens"^ 

Pbtbr.  [Locking  up— still  in  thought — seeming  not  to  hear 
the  song.]   And  my  charities  attended  to.    [Frederik  Kxbaum/. 

Cathbsinb.    "Is  but  the  slave  of  the  neat; 

For  all  must  toil  as  God  wills  it, — 
Must  laugh  and  toil  and  rest." 

Pbter.    [Who  has  been  thittking.]    Just  as  though  I  were 

Catherine.    "The  rose  must  blow  in  the  garden" — 
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Petek.    William,  too.    Don't  forget  him,  Frederik. 

FftBDBRlK.    No,  Uncle. 

Cathbbinb.    "The  bee  must  gather  its  store; 

The  cat  must  watch  the  mouse-hole; 
The  dog  must  guard  the  door." 

Petek.  [As  though  ke  had  a  weight  off  his  mind.]  We  won't 
speak  of  this  again.  It's  understood.  [Smokes,  listening  with 
pteasure  as  Catherine  finishes  the  song. 

Catherine.  [Sepeats  the  chorus.] 

"The  cat  must  watch  the  mouse-hole; 
The  dog  must  guard  the  door. 
La  la,  La  la,"  Sfc. 
At  the  close  of  the  song,  Peter  puts  down  his  pipe  and  beckons  to 

Cathekins. 

Peter,  Give  me  the  Book.  [Catherine  brings  the  Bible  to 
Peter  as  the  garden  bell  rings  outside. 

Frbdbrik.    NOMI. 

Peter.  [Opening  the  Book  at  the  history  of  the  family — points 
to  the  closely  written  page.]  Under  my  name  1  want  to  see  this 
written:  "Married:  Catherine  and  Frederik."  1  want  to  see 
you  settled,  Katie —  [Smiling.]  settled  happily  for  life.  [He  takes 
her  hand  and  draws  Frederik  towards  his  chair.  Catherine, 
embarrassed,  plays  vnlk  a  rose  in  her  belt.]  Will  you?     .     .    . 

Catherine.  I  ...  I  don't  know.    .    .    . 

Pbtse.  [Taking  the  rose  and  her  hand  in  his  own.)  /know  for 
you,  my  dear.    Make  tne  happy. 

Catherine.  There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  to  make  you 
happy.  Uncle,  but — 

Frederik.    You  know  that  I  love  you,  Kitty. 

Peter.  Yes,  yes,  yes.  That's  all  understood.  He  has  always 
loved  you.    Everybody  knows  it. 

Catherine.    Uncle  .    .    . 

Peter.  Make  it  a  June  wedding.  We  have  ten  days  yet. 
[Slipping  her  hand  in  Frederik's,  taking  the  rose,  and  lapping 
their  clasped  hands  with  tkefiower  as  ke  speaks. 

Frederik.    Say  yes,  Kitty. 

Catherine.    [Nervously.]    I  couldn't  in  ten  days.    .    .    . 

Fredsuk.   But — 

Pbtbr.  [To  Frbdekie.]  Who  is  arranging  the  marri^e,  you 
or  I?    Say  a  month,  then,  Katie.    .    .    .  Promise  me. 
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Cathbrinb.  {Her  lips  set.]  If  you  have  set  your  heart  on  it, 
1  will,  Uncle  Peter    ...     I  will  ...  I  promiae, 

Pbtek,  [Takes  a  ring  off  his  hand.]  The  wedding  ring — my 
dear  mother's,  [Gives  it  to  Catherine.)  You've  made  me  very 
happy,  my  dear.  [He  kisses  Catherine.  Then,  releasing  her, 
be  nods  to  Frbderik  to  follow  kis  example.  Pefer  turns  Am  baek 
OH  the  young  people  and  smokes. 

Frbderik.  Catherine  .  .  .  [Dreading  kis  embrace,  she  retreats 
towards  Peter  and,  as  she  touches  him,  his  pipe  falls  to  the  floor. 
She  looks  at  him,  startled.  Frederik,  struck,  looking  intently 
at  Peter  who  sits  motionless, . 

Catherine.  Uncle  Peter  .  .  .  Uncle!  What  is  it?  What's 
the  matter?  [Runs  to  the  door— calling  across  the  street.]  Doctor! 
There  he  is — just  going  out.  [Calls.]  Come  back.  Come  back. 
Doctor.  [To  Frederik.]  I  felt  it.  1  felt  something  straoge  a 
minute  aga    I  felt  it 

Frbderik.    [Taking  Peter's  hand.]    Uncle  Peter! 

Catherine.  [Coming  back  to  Peter  and  looking  at  Mm.trans- 
fixed.]    Uncle  Peter!    Answer  me!  .     .     .  It's  Katiel 

The  Doctor  fibers  hurriedly. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  Is  it  .  .  .  Peter?  [He  goes  quickly  to 
Peter  and  listens  to  his  heart.  Catherine  and  Frederik  oh  either 
side  of  him.  The  Doctor  with  tender  sympathy  takes  CATSERmE 
in  his  arms. 

Wiluam.  [Rushes  in  with  two  tickets  in  his  hand,  leovine  the 
door  open.  The  circus  music  is  faintly  heard.]  Mr,  Grimm! 

Dr.  MacPhkhson.  Sh!  [A  pause  as  though  breaking  the  news 
to  them  aU.]    He's  gone. 

Frederik.      [Questioninily—daised.]     Dead?     [Catherinb  is 


WlLLlAU.     [At  Peter's  side — holding  up  the  circus  ticket.] 
He  can't  be  d^d    .    .    .    I've  got  his  ticket  to  the  drcus. 
Curtain. 


Scenb.  The  second  act  lakes  place  ten  days  later,  towards  the  close 
t^  a  rainy  afternoon.  A  fire  is  burning  in  the  grate  and  a  basket 
^  hickory  wood  stands  beside  the  hearth.     Peter's  hat  is  mo 
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hng/tr  on  the  peg.    His  pipes  and  jar  of  tobacco  are  misiing. 

A  number  of  wedding  presents  are  set  on  a  table,  some  unopened. 

The  interior  trf  the  room,  wilk  its  snapping  fire,  forms  a  pUasant 

contrast  to  the  gloomy  exterior.     The  day  is  Jading  into  dusk, 

Mbs.  Batholoumey  is  at  tke  piano,  playing  the  wedding  march 

from '  'Lohengrin."  Four  lUtie  girls  are  grouped  about  her,  singing 

the  wards  to  the  air. 

"Faithful  and  true: 
We  lead  ye  forth, 
Where  love  triumphant 
Shall  lighten  tke  way." 
"Bright  star  of  love, 
Flower  of  the  earth. 
Shine  on  ye  both 
On  Love's  perfect  day." 

Mm.  Batboloioigy.  That's  better.  Children,  mnembcr 
that  this  is  to  be  a  very  quiet  wedding.  You're  to  be  here  at 
noon  to-moTTOw.  You're  not  to  speak  as  you  enter  the  room  and 
take  your  places  near  the  piano.  Miss  Staats  will  come  down 
from  her  room,^-at  least  I  suppose  she  will — and  will  stand  .  .  . 
[JTunks.]  I  don't  know  where — but  you're  In  stop  when  /  bwk 
at  you.  Watch  me  as  though  I  were  aboiit  to  be  maTiied.  [She 
takes  her  place  at  the  fool  i^  the  stairs  and  the  children  repeat  the 
song  until  she  has  marched  across  the  room  and  stationed  herself  in 
some  appropriate  comer.  As  Frbdbrik  appears  from  the  hall, 
where  he  leaves  his  raincoat  and  umbrella,  Mrs.  Batholouhsy 
motions  the  children  to  silence.]  That  will  do,  dears,  thank  you. 
Hurry  home  between  showers.  [The  children  go  as  she  ex^ins  lo 
FXKDSRiX.]  My  Sunday-school  scholars.  ...  I  thought 
your  dear  uncle  would  like  a  song  at  the  wedding.  I  know  how 
bright  and  cheery  he  would  have  been — poor  man.  Dear, 
nt^te,  crharitable  soul! 

Fredbrik.   {In  a  low  voice.]   Where's  Catherine? 

Mrs.  Bathoiouuey.  [Ttdting  up  her  fancy  work,  seating  her- 
self.}   Upstairs. 

Frbdkrik.   With  that  sick  child?   Tc! 

Mrs.  Batbolokhey.  Catherine  finds  it  a.  pleasure  to  St 
beside  the  little  fellow.    Wlliam  is  very  much  better. 

Frederik.  [Taking  a  telegram  from  his  pocket-boot.]  Well, 
we  shall  soon  be  off  to  Europe.    I've  just  had  a  telegram  to  say  a 
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cabiii  has  been  reserved  for  me  on  the  Imperator.  To-mommr, 
thank  God,  we  shal!  take  the  afternoon  train  to  New  Yoric. 

Mks.  Batholomuey.  I  must  confess  that  I'm  very  glad.  Of 
course,  I'm  happy  to  stay  and  chapeione  Catherine;  but  poor 
Mr.  Batholommey  has  been  alone  at  the  panonage  for  ten  days 
,  .  .  ever  since  your  dear  uncle  .  .  .  [Pauses,  ufftoHuimg 
yam,  then  unburdening  her  mind.\  I  didn't  think  at  first  that 
Catherine  could  persuade  herself  to  marry  you. 

Fredsrik.  {Sharply.]  1  don't  undereUnd  you.  Mis.  Bathol- 
ommey. 

Mks.  BATH(M.oiUfBY.  I  mean  she  seemed  so  averse  to — to  an 
immediate  marriage;  but  of  course  it  was  your  uncle's  last  re- 
quest, and  that  influenced  her  more  than  anything  else.  So  it's 
tobea  June  wedding,  after  all;  he  has  his  wish.  You'll  be  mar- 
ried in  ten  days  from  the  time  he  left  us.  {Remembering,]  Some 
more  letters  marked  personal  came  for  him  while  you  were  mit. 
I  put  them  in  the  drawer —  {Points  to  desk.]  with  the  rest.  It 
seems  odd  to  think  the  postman  brii^s  your  unde's  tetters 
regularly,  yet  Ae  is  not  here. 

Fredesik.  [Looking  towards  the  door  of  the  office.]  Did  Hart- 
man  come? 

Mrs.  BATHOlxnoiEY.  Yes.  He  seemed  rather  surprised  that 
you'd  sent  for  him. 

Frbixbkik.  Did  you — er — tell  him  that  we  intend  to  leave 
to-morrow? 

Mas.  BATHOixnoiEY.    I  spoke  of  your  wedding  trip, — yes. 

Frxderik.    Did  he  seem  inclined  to  stay? 

Mrs.  Batholommey.  He  didn't  say.  He  seemed  very  much 
agitated.  [Masta  enters,  carrying  a  night  lamp]  We'll  pack 
Miss  Catherine's  things  to-night,  Marta.  {She  notices  the  lamp,] 
The  night  lamp  for  William?  [Looks  up  towards  the  door  of  kis 
room.]  Go  in  very  quietly.  He's  asleep,  I  think.  [Marta  goes  up 
the  stairs  and  into  Woliam's  room.]  By  the  way,  Mr.  Batholoin- 
mey  was  very  much  excited  when  he  heard  that  your  unde  had 
left  a  personal  memorandum  concerning  us.  We're  amdoua  to 
hear  it  read.  [Frederie,  paying  no  attention  to  her  words,  is 
glancing  at  tke  wedding  presents.]  We're  anxious  to  hear  it  read. 

Jambs.   [Entering.]   Did  you  wish  to  see  me? 

Frederik.  [Offering  his  hand  to  Jakes.]  How  do  you  do, 
Hartman?  I'mvery  glad  you  consented  to  come  back.  My  uncle 
never  went  into  his  ofhce  again  after  you  left.    There  is  sonte 
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private  correBpontknce  conoeming  matters  of  which  I  know 
nothing;  it  li^  on  your  old  desk.  .  .  .  I'm  anxious  to  settle 
everything  to-night. 

Mfis.  Batholommbv  kaves  the  room. 

Jambs.  Very  well.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  can  get 
through  with  it  by  midnight. 

FreDERIK.    H  you  care  to  remain  longer  with  the  firm,  I — er — 

Jahss.    No,  thank  you. 

Frbdbrik.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  came  on  my  uncle's 
account.    I  have  no  ill-feeling  against  you,  Hartman. 

James.  I'm  not  refusing  to  stay  because  of  any  ill-feeling. 
I'm  going  because  I  know  that  you'll  sell  out  before  your  uncle's 
cold  in  hie  grave.  I  don't  care  to  stay  to  see  the  old  place  change 
handa. 

Frederik.  I?  Sellout?  My  intention  is  to  carry  out  every 
wish  of  my  dear  old  uncle's. 

James.    I  hope  so.    I  haven't  forgotten  that  you  wanted  him 
to  sell  out  to  Hicks  of  Rochester  on  the  very  day  he  died.  [Exit 
into  the  office. 
Catherine  comes  from  Wiixiam's  room,  simply  dressed  in  white — 

no  touch  of  moumtHg.    Frederik  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 

and  coils  softly. 

Fredbkik.  Kitty!  Here  is  our  marriage  license.  I  have  the 
cabin  on  the  Imperator.    Everything  is  arranged. 

Cathbrinb.  [Coming  downstairs.}  Yes.  ...  I  meant  to 
speak  to  you — again. 

Frbdertk.   To-morrow's  the  day,  dear. 

Catherine.  [Very  subdued.}    Yes.    .    .    . 

Fbbdbrik.       a     Jiute     wedding — just     as     Uncle     Peter 

Catherine.  [As  before.]  Yes  .  .  .  Just  as  he  mshed. 
Everything  is  just  as  he  .  .  .  .  [With  a  change  of  mannet — 
earnestly — looking  at  FRBtfflRiK.]  Frederik,  I  don't  want  to  go 
away.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Europe.  If  only  I  could  stay 
quietly  here  in —  [Tears  in  her  voice  as  she  looks  round  the  room.] 
— in  my  dear  home. 

Frederik.  Why  do  you  want  to  stay  in  this  old  cottage — 
widiitscandles  and  lamps  and  shadows?  It's  very  gloomy,  very 
depreeung. 
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Cathbrinb.  I  don't  want  to  leave  this  houae.  ...  I  don't 
want  any  home  but  this.  IPattic-slrkken.]  Don't  take  me  away, 
Frederilc  I  know  you've  never  really  liked  it  at  Grimm's 
Manor.  Are  you  sure  you'll  want  to  come  back  to  live  here? 

Fkederik.  [As  tlumgk  speaking  to  a  child.]  Of  course.  Ill  do 
anything  you  ask. 

Catherine.  I — I've  always  wanted  to  please  .     .     .  [After  a 

slight  pause,  finding  it  digicuU  to  speak  his  name.]   Unde  Peter. 

.    .    .    I  felt  that  I  owed  everything  to  him.    .    ,    .  If  he  had 

lived  .     .     .  if  I  could  see  his  happiness  at  our  mairi^e — it 

would  make  me  happy;  [Pathetically.]  but  he's  gone  .     .     .  and 

;    .     .     .     I'm  afraid  we're  making  a  mistake.    I  don't  feel  towards 

,   you  as  I  ought,  Frederik.    I've  told  you  again  and  again;  but  I 

l   want  to  tell  you  once  more:    I'm  willing  to  marry  you  .     .     . 

but  I  don't  love  you — 1  never  shall. 

Frederik.    How  do  you  know? 

Catherine.  I  know  ...  I  know.  ...  It  seems  ao 
disloyal  to  speak  like  this  after  I  promised  him;  but — 

Frederik.  Yes,  you  did  promise  Uncle  Peter  you'd  marry  me, 
didn't  you? 

Catherine.  Yes. 

Frederik.  And  he  died  believing  you? 

Catherine.   Yes. 

Frederik.  Then  it  all  comes  to  this:  are  you  gCHug  to  live  up 
to  your  promise? 

Catherine.  That's  it.  That's  what  makes  me  try  to  live  up 
to  it  [Wiping  her  eyes.]  But  you  know  how  Keel.  ,  ,  .You 
understand.     .     ,    . 

Frederik.  Perfectly;  you  don't  quite  know  your  own  mind. 
.  .  .  Very  few  young  giHs  do,  I  suppose.  I  love  you  and  in 
time  you'll  grow  to  care  for  me.  [Marta  re-enters  fromVfojAAji'a 
room  and  closing  the  door  comes  dawn  the  ^irs  and  passes  off^ 
What  are  we  to  do  with  that  child? 

Catherine.  He's  to  stay  here,  of  course. 

Frederik.  The  child  should  be  sent  to  some  institutkm.  What 
claim  has  he  on  you — on  any  of  us? 

Catherine.  Why  do  you  dislike  him? 

Frederik.    I  don't,  but — 

Cathbrihe.  Yes,  you  do.  I  can't  understand  it.  I  remember 
bow  angry  you  were  when  you  came  back  from  college  and  found 
him  living  here.    Vou  never  mention  his  mother's  name,  yet  you 
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played  hither  as  children.    When  Uncle  tried  to  find  Anna-  i 
marie  and  bring  her  back,  you  were  the  only  one  opposed  to  it. 
Frbdbrik.    William  is  an  uncomfortable  child  to  have  in  the 
house.    He  has  a  way  of  staring  at  people  as  though  he  had  a 
perpetual  question  on  his  lips.    It's  most  annoying. 
Catherine.    What  question? 

Frbdbbix.  As  for  his  mother — I've  never  aeen  her  since  she 
left  this  house  and  I  don't  care  to  hear  her  name  on  your  lips. 
Her  reputation  is —  [Tke  rain  starts  pattering  on  the  shingled  roof.] 
Tc!  More  rain  .  .  .  the  third  day  of  it.  .  .  .  [Going  to  the 
mndow — calling.]  Otto!  [Angrily.]  Ottol  See  what  the  wind 
has  done — those  trellises.  [Bangs  the  vrindovi  shut.]  That  <dd 
gardener  should  have  been  laid  off  years  ago.  ,  .  .  By  the  way, 
his  son  James  is  here  for  a  few  hours — to  straighten  matters  out. 
I  must  see  how  he's  getting  on.  [Taking  her  hand,  drawing  her 
towards  the  table  wUh  a  change  of  manner^  Have  you  seen  all  the 
wedding  presents,  Kitty?  i'U  be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  [Pato 
her  cheek  and  exits. 

Catherine  stands  over  her  wedding  presents  just  as  he  left  her — 
not  Uioking  at  them — her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  door  4s  sud- 
denly opened  and  the  Doctok  enters,  a  tweed  shawl  over  his 
shoulders,  wearing  a  tweed  cap.  He  has  a  book  under  his  arm. 
£>K.  MacPherson.  How's  William?  [Cathesinb  tries  to  hide 
her  tears,  but  he  sees  through  her.  He  losses  his  cap,  coat  and  book 
on  the  sofa.]   ^^t's  the  matter? 

Catherine.  Nothing.  ...  I  was  only  thinking.  ...  I 
was  hoping  that  those  we  love  .  .  .  and  lose  .  .  .  can't 
see  us  here.  I'm  beginning  to  believe  there's  not  much  happiness 
in  this  world. 

Dr.  MacPhbsson.  Why,  you  little  snip.  I've  a  notion  to 
spank  you.  Talking  like  that  with  life  before  youl  Read  this 
ttook,  child;  [Gesturing  towards  the  book  on  the  sofa.]  it  proves 
that  the  dead  do  see  us;  they  do  come  back.  [Walks  to  the  fool 
of  the  stairs — turns.]  Catherine,  I  understand  that  you've  not  a 
penny  to  your  name — unless  you  marry  Frederik;  that  he  has 
inherited  you  along  with  the  orchids  and  tulips.  Don't  let  that 
influence  you.  If  Peter's  plans  bind  you — and  you  look  as  though  1 
they  di<t--my  door's  open.  Think  it  over.  It's  not  too  late. 
[Goes  half-viay  up  the  stairs — then  pauses.]  Don't  let  the  n«gh- 
bours'  opinions  and  a  few  silver  spoons —  [Poirtling  to  the  wed- 
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ding  presenU.i  stand  in  the  way  of  your  future.  [Exit  into 
Williah's  ro<fm.  The  rain  increases.  The  sky  grows  Mocker — 
'  Ike  room  darker.  Cathkkims  gives  a  ay  and  stretches  out  her 
arms,  not  looking  up. 

Cathekine.  Unde  Peter!  Uncle  Peter!  Why  did  you  do  it? 
Why  did  you  ask  it?  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  If  you  could  see  me 
now.  [She  stands  rigid — her  arms  outstretched.  Masta,  toAo  has 
sikntly  entered  from  the  dining-room  with  fresh  candies,  goes  to 
Cathesine.  Cathbkine  suddenly  buries  her  face  on  Masta's 
hroad  breast,  breaking  into  sobs;  then  recovering,  wipes  her  eyes.] 
There,  there  .  .  .  I  mustn't  cry  .  .  .  others  have  troubles, 
too,  haven't  they? 
Marta.    Others  have  troubles,  too. 

Catherine.  I  had  hoped,  Marta,  that  Annamane  would  have 
heard  of  Uncle's  loss  and  come  back  to  us  at  this  time.     .     .     . 

Marta.    If  it  had  only  brought  us  all  together  once  more;  but 
no  message  .     .     .  nothing    .     .     I   cannot  understand. 

Catherine.  She  knows  that  our  door  is  open.  .  .  . 
The  rain  beats  against  the  windows.  A  sharp  double  knock  is 
heard  at  the  door.  Catherine  starts  as  thougk  suddenly  brought 
to  herself,  hastily  goes  into  the  next  room,  taking  tke  Doctok's 
book  with  her.  Marta  has  hurried  towards  the  front  door,  when 
the  Rsv.  Mr.  Batholokuey  and  Colonel  Lawton  appear  in 
the  hall  as  though  they  had  entered  quickly,  to  escape  the  storm. 
Marta,  greeting  them,  passes  off  lo  tell  Frbderie  of  their  pres- 
ence. The  Rev.  Mr.  BATHOLoiniEV  wears  a  long,  black  cloth, 
rain-pro<4  coat.  CoLONSL  Lawton  wears  a  rtiiber  poncMo. 
Colonel  Lawton  is  a  tall  man  with  a  thin  brown  beard  and 
moustache,  about  forty-eight.  He  is  dressed  in  a  Prince  Albert 
coat,  unpressed  trousers,  and  a  negligie  shirt.  He  wears  spectacles 
and  has  a  way  of  throwing  back  his  head  and  peering  at  people 
before  atiswering  them.  Tke  Rev.  Mr.  Batholomhby  sets  his 
umbrella  in  the  hall  and  the  Colonel  hangs  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  on  the  handle — as  thougk  to  let  it  drip. 

Rev.  Mb.  Batholomuey.  Brr!  I  believe  it's  raining  iddes.' 
Colonel  Lawton.  [Taking  off  his  e^r shoes  ^  GeeWhillildns! 
What  a  day!  Good  thing  the  old  windmill  out  yonder  is  tied  up. 
Great  weather  for  baptisms,  Parson.  [There  is  a  faint,  far-away 
rumble  cf  Ikunder.  Frbderie  enters.]  Well,  here  we  are,  Fredcrik, 
my  boy — at  the  time  you  mentioned. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Batbolommbv.  How  are  you,  Frederik? 
Colonel  Lawton  crosses  to  the  fire,  foUowed  by  the  Rsv,  Mr. 

&ATUOLOIUIEY. 

Frbdbrik.  [Who  has  gone  to  the  desk  for  a  paper  lying  under  a 
paper-weighL]  I  sent  (or  you  to  hear  a  memorandum  left  by  my 
uncle.  I  only  came  across  it  yesterday.  [There  is  a  louder  peal  oi 
thunder.  A  fiask  of  lightning  iUutninales  the  room. 

Colonel  Lawton.  I  must  have  drawn  up  ten  wills  for  the  old 
gentlenian,  but  he  always  tore  'em  up.  May  I  have  a  drink  of  his 
plum  brandy,  Frederik? 

Frederik.    Help  yourself.    Pastor? 

Rbv.  Mr.  Batboloiuuev.   Et — er — 
Colonel  Lawton  goes  to  the  sideboard  and  pours  out  moo  drinks 

from  a  decanter.    A  heavy  roll  of  thunder  now  ends  in  a  sharp 

thutiderclap.      Mrs.  Batholouuev,  who  is  entering  the  room, 

gfoes  a  cry  and  puts  her  hands  ooer  her  face.    Colonel  LawtoN 

boUs  his  whiskey.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Batholmimsy  takes  a  glass 

and  stands  wiA  it  in  kis  hand. 

Mrs.  BATHOLOiufEY.  \RemomHg  her  hands  in  time  la  see  Ike 
brandy.]  Why,  Heniy!  ;What  are  you  doing?  Are'your  feet 
wet? 

Rev.  Mr.  Batholouuev.  No,  Rose;  they're  not.  I  want  a 
drink  and  I'm  going  to  take  it.    It's  a  bad  night.   [Drinks. 

Colonel  Lawton.    [Throws  a  hickory  log  on  Ae  fire,  which 
presently  blazes  up,  makittg  the  room  muck  lighter.]    Go  ahead, 
Frederik.    [Sits. 
Rev.  Mr.  Batholoume¥  has  drawn  up  a  chair  for  his  wife,  and 

now  seals  himself  b^ore  the  snapping  hickory  fire. 

Rev.  Mr.  Batholommey.  I  knew  that  your  uncle  would  re- 
member his  friends  and  his  charities.  He  was  so  liberal!  One 
might  say  of  him  that  he  was  the  very  soul  of  generoaty.  He  gave 
in  such  a  free-handed,  princely  fashion. 

Frederik.  [Reading  in  a  businesslike  manner.]  For  Mrs. 
Batholom  mey — 

Mrs.  Batholohhev.  The  dear  man — to  think  that  be  icniein- 
bered  me!  I  knew  he'd  remember  the  church  and  Mr.  Batholom- 
mey, of  course;  but  to  think  that  he'd  remember  me!  He  knew 
that  my  income  was  very  limited.  He  wan  so  thoughtful!  His 
purse  was  always  open. 
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FftBDBKiK.  [Eyes  Mrs.  Batholomwby /of  a  second,  then  con- 
tinues.] For  Mr.  Batholommey —  [Rev.  Mr.  Bathou)MMBV 
nods  solemnly.]  and  the  Colonel. 

Colonel  Lawton.  [Taking  out  a  cigar.]  He  knew  that  I  did 
the  best  I  could  for  him .  .  .  [His  voice  breais.]  the  grand  dd 
man.  [Recovering.]  What'd  he  leave  me?  Mrs.  B.  — er?  [Nods 
inquiringly  at  Mrs.  BATBoiLOiaiKV.viho  bows  assent,  and  he  tigkls 
his  dfftr. 

Frbderik.  [dancing  at  the  paper.]  Mrs.  Bathotommey,  be 
wished  you  to  have  his  Oiiniature — with  his  affectionate  regards. 

Mrs.  BatBOLOMUHY.    Dear  old  gentleman — and  er — yes? 

Frbderik.  To  Mr.  Batholommey — 

Mrs.  Batholomuey.    But — er — you  didn't  finish  with  me. 

Frbderik.  You're  finished. 

Mrs.  B\imyu3UMEY.    I'm  finished? 

Fredbrik.    You  may  read  it  yourself  if  you  like. 

Rbv.  Mr.  Batboloioiby.  No,  no,  no.  ^e'll  take  your  word 
for  it    [Firmly.]   Rose! 

Frbderik.  [Reads.]  "ToMr.Batholtmuney.myantiquewatch- 
fob — with  my  profound  respects."  [Continues.]  To  Colonel 
Lawton — 

Mrs.  Batbolommey.  His  watch  fob?  Is  that  what  he  left  to 
Henryf  Is  that  all?  [As  Frbderik  nods.]  Well!  If  he  had  no 
wish  to  make  your  life  easier,  Henry,  he  should  at  least  have  left 
something  for  the  church.  Ob!  Won't  the  congregation  have  a 
crow  to  pick  with  you! 

Frbderik.  [Reading.]  "Tomylife-longfriend, Colonel  Lawton, 
I  leave  my  most  cherished  possesion."  [Colonel  Lawton  has 
a  look  on  his  face  as  though  he  were  saying,  "Ah!  I'll  get  som^hing 
worth  while." 

Mrs.  BATHnJWifEY.  [Angrily.]  When  the  church  members 
hear  that — 

Colonel  Lawton.  [Chewing  his  cigar.]  I  don't  know  why  be 
was  called  upon  to  leave  anythii^  to  the  church — he  gave  it 
thousands;  and  only  last  month,  he  put  in  chimes.  As  /  look 
at  it,  he  wished  to  give  you  something  he  had  used — something 
personal.  Perhaps  the  miniature  and  the  fob  oin'l  worth  three 
whoops  in  Hell, — it's  the  sentiment  of  the  thing  that  counts— 
[Chewing  the  word  with  his  cigar.]  the  sentiment.  Drive  on,  Fred. 

Frbderik.  "To  Colonel  Lawton,  my  father's  prayer- 
book." 
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Colonel  Lawtoh.    [Suddenly  changmg — dated.]    Ha  prayer-     1 
book  .     .     .  me? 

Mk3.  Batbolouuby.  [SeeingFRBOBSJX^  lay  dovm  the  paper  and 
rise.]  Is  that  all? 

Frederik.  That's  all. 

Colonel  Lawton.  [Still  dosed.]  A  prayer-book.  .  ,  .  Me? 
Well,  I'll  be—  [Struck.]  Here,  Parson,  let's  swap.  You  taire  the 
prayer-book — I'll  take  the  old  fob. 

Rev.  Mk.  Batboloumey.  [Stiffly.]  Thank  you.  I  already 
Hate  a  prayer-book.  [Goes  to  the  windtTw  and  looks  out — his  back 
turned  to  the  athers-Hrying  to  control  his  feelings. 

Mas.  Batholohuey.  [Her  voice  trembling  with  vexation  and 
disappointment.]  Well,  all  that  I  can  say  is — I'm  disappointed  in 
your  uncle. 

CoLOtfKL  Lawton.  Is  it  for  this  you  hauled  us  out  in  the  rain, 
Frederik? 

M«S.  Batbolouubv.     [Bitterly.]    I  see  now  ...  he  only    1 
gave  to  the  church  to  show  off. 

Rev.  Mk.  Batboloiuiey.  Rose!  ...  I  myself  am  disap- 
pointed, but — 

Mrs.  Batuoloicuey.  He  did!  Or  why  didn't  he  continue  his 
work?  He  was  nid  a  generous  man.  Hewasahard, uncharitable, 
selfish  old  man. 

Rev.  Mh.  Batbolohbry.   [Horrified.]   Rose,  my  dear! 

Mks.  Batholouuey.  He  was!  If  he  were  here,  I'd  say  it  to 
his  face.  The  congreg;ation  sicked  you  after  him.  Now  that  he's 
gone  and  you'll  get  nothing  more,  they'll  call  you  slow — slow 
and  pokey.    You'll  see!    You'll  see  to-morrow. 

Rbv.  Mr.  BATH{»X)iniEY.    Sh! 

Mrs.  Batbolomubv.  As  for  the  Colonel,  who  spent  hall  his 
time  with  Mr.  Grimm,  what  is  Am  reward?  A  watch-fob!  [Pro- 
phetically.] Henry,  mark  my  words — this  mil  be  the  end  of  you. 
It's  only  a  question  of  a  few  weeks.  One  of  these  new  football 
playing  ministers,  just  out  of  college,  will  take  your  place.  It's 
not  what  you  preach  now  that  counts;  it's  what  you  coax  out  of 
the  rich  parishioners*  pockets. 

Rbv.  Mk.  Batboloumey.  [Inakmvoux.]  ^k.  Bathobmmey! 

Mrs.  BATBOLOUUEy.     Religion  doesn't  stand  where  it  did, 
Henry — there's  no  denying  that.     There  was  a  time  when  peoi^ 
had  to  go  to  church — they  weren't  decent  if  they  didn't.    Now    1 
you  have  to  wheedle  'em  in.    The  church  needs  funds  in  these 
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days  when  a  ocdiege  professor  is  openly  saying  that —  [Her  toice 
ftreaij.)  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  waa  a  comet.  [Weejts. 

Rsv.  Mr.  Bartholoumey.  Control  yourself.  I  must  insist 
upon  it,  Mrs.  Batholommey. 

Mrs.  Batholomuby.  [Brtakint  down— almost  brealUessly.] 
Oh!  If  I  said  all  the  things  I  feel  like  saying  about  Pet«-  Crimm 
— well — I  shouldn't  be  fit  to  be  a  clergyman's  wife.  Not  to  leave 
his  dear  friends  a — 

Cc«x>NRL  Lawton.  He  wtun't  liberal;  but,  for  God's  sake, 
madam,  pull  your%1f  together  and  think  what  he  ought  to  have 
done  for  me! — I've  listened  to  his  plans  for  twenty  years.  I've 
virtually  given  up  my  buuness  (or  him,  and  what  have  I  got  out 
of  it?  Not  a  button!  Not  a  button!  A  bible.  Still  Fm  not 
complaining.  Hang  that  chimney,  Frederik,  it's  smoldng. 
{0»!oNBL  Lawton  itirs  the  fire— o  log  falls  out  and  tke  flame  gees 
dawn.  The  room  has  gradtiaUy  grovm  darker  as  the  mglU 
approaches 

Mas.  Batholoumev.  [Turning  on  Colonel  LawtonJ  Oh, 
you've  feathered  your  nest,  Colonel!    You're  a  rich  man. 

Colonel  Lawton.  [Enraged,  raising  his  voice.]  What?  1  never 
came  here  that  you  weren't  begging. 

Frederik.  [Virtuously-Baying  down  the  paper.]  Well,  I'm 
disgusted!  When  I  think  how  much  more  I  should  have  if  he 
hadn't  continually  doled  out  money  to  every  one  of  you! 

Colonel  Lawton.   What? 

Frederik.   He  was  putty  in  your  hands. 

Mrs.  Batholouhey.  Yes,  you  can  afford  to  defend  his 
memory — ^you've  got  the  money. 

Frederik.  I  don't  defend  his  memory.  He  was  a  gullible  old 
fossil,  and  the  whole  town  knew  it. 

Mrs.  Batbolohhey.  You  did  at  any  rate.  I've  beard  you 
flatter  him  by  the  hour. 

Frederik.  Of  course.  He  liked  flattery  and  I  gave  him  what 
he  wanted.  Why  not?  I  gave  htm  plenty.  The  rest  of  you  were 
)  at  the  same  thing;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  him  give 
you  the  money  that  belonged  to  me — to  me — my  money.  .  , 
What  business  had  he  to  be  generous  with  my  money?  [Ttu 
Colokel  strikes  a  match  to  light  his  cigar,  and,  as  it  flares  up,  the 
face  of  Frederik  is  seen — distorted  with  anger.]  I'll  tell  you  this: 
had  he  lived  much  longer,  there  would  have  been  nothing  left  for 
me.    It's  a  fortunate  thii^  for  me  that —  [He  pauses,  knowine 
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that  he  hai  laid  too  much.  The  room  is  now  very  dark.  The  rain 
has  subsided.  Everything  is  quiet  outside.  There  is  not  &  sound, 
tave  the  ticking  of  the  clock. 

Rbv.  Mr.  BAKTaoLOUUEY.  [Solemnly — breaking  the  pause.] 
Young  man,  it  might  have  been  better  had  Mr,  Grimm  given 
his  all  to  charity — for  he  has  left  his  money  to  an  ingrate. 

Fkedexie.    [Laughing derisively.]    Ha!    Ha! 

Mrs.  BaTBOLouiiey.    Sh!    Someone's  coming. 

All  is  quiet.    The  clock  ticks  in  the  dark.  ^  The  door  opens. 

Predbrik.  {With  a  change  of  voice.]  Come  in.  lN(Aody  enters.] 
Where's  a  light?  We've  been  sitting  in  the  dark  like  owls.  Come 
in.  [A  pause.  Me  strikes  a  match  and  holds  it  above  his  head. 
The  tight  shows  the  open  door.  .  A  wind,  blowing  through  the  door- 
way, causes  the  match  to  flicker,  and  Fredbrik  protects  it  with  his 
hand. 

Colonel  La WTOK.   I'll  see  who's  .    .    .  {Looks  out.]  No  one. 

Mrs.  Batholomuey.  Someone  must  be  there.  Who  opened 
the  door?  [The  wind  puts  out  the  maUk  in  FssaaaiK'a  hand.  The 
room  is  once  more  in  semi-darkness.]  There  ...  it  dosed 
again  .  .  .  IFredbrie  strikes  aruither  match  and  holds  it  up. 
The  door  is  seen  to  be  closed. 

Colonel  Lawtom.  [Who  is  nearest  to  the  door.]  I  didn't 
touch  it. 

Frbdbrie.  [Blowing  out  the  match.]  rilhavethetampsbrought 

Mrs.  Bartholouubv.  Curious  .    .    . 
Rbv.  Mr.  Batholouuey.    It  was  the  wind — a  draught. 
Colonel  Lawtok.   [Returning  to  his  chair.]   Must  have  been. 
Catherine.    [Entering  with  a  lamp.]    Did  someone  call  me? 

Without  pausing,  she  sets  the  lamp  on  the  table  down  right — oppo- 
site the  group  of  characters.  She  turns  up  the  wick  and  Peter 
Griuu  is  seen  standing  in  the  room — half  in  shadow.  He  is  as 
he  was  in  life.  The  clothes  he  wears  appear  to  be  those  he  wore 
about  his  house  in  the  first  act.  He  carries  his  hat  in  his  hand.  He 
has  the  same  kind  smile,  the  same  deferential  manner,  but  his  face 
is  more  spiritual  and  years  younger.  The  lamp,  which  Catherine 
has  traced  on  the  table,  brightens  the  room. 
Pbtkr.    [Whose  eyes  never  leave  Catberimb.     Yes  ...  I 

called  you.     .     .     I've  come  back. 
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Frbdbbik.  [ro  Catherine.]  Na 

Petbr.  Don't  be  frightened,  Katie.  It's  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.    You  wanted  me  and  I  came. 

Frederik.  Why?  What  made  you  think  someone  called  you? 

Catbesinb.  I'm  so  accustomed  to  hear  Uncle  Peter's  voice  in 
this  room,  that  sometimes  I  forget  he's  not  here .  .  .1  caa't 
get  over  it!  f  was  almost  suie  1  heard  him  speak  .  .  .  but,  of 
course,  as  soon  as  I  came  in — Iremembered.  .  .  .  Butsomeone 
must  have  called  me. 

Fksderik.   No. 
Pbtbk  stands  iMking  at  them,  per^exed;  not  beine  able  to  cotnpre- 

hend  as  yet  that  he  is  not  seen. 

Catbbrihb.  Isn't  it  curious  ...  to  hear  your  name  and 
turn  and  .  .  .  [Unconsciously,  she  looks  in  Peter's /ace.]  no 
one  there? 

Rev.  Mk.  Batholoumby.  {Kindly.]  Nerves  .  .  .  imagina- 
tion. 

Frederik.  You  need  a  complete  change.  [Crossing  to  the 
door.]  For  heaven's  sake,  let's  have  more  light  or  we  shall  all 
be  hearing  voices. 

Peter.  Strange.  .  .  .  Nobody  seems  to  see  me.  .  .  . 
It's — it's  extraordinary!  Katie!  .  ,  .  Katie!  .  .  .  [His 
eyes  have  followed  Catherine  who  is  now  at  the  door. 

Catherine.  [Pausing.]  Perhaps  it  was  the  book  I  was  read- 
ing that  made  me  think  1  heard    .     .     .  The  Doctor  lent  it  to  me. 

Frederik.  [Pooh-poohing.\  Oh! 

Catherine.  [Half  to  herself.]  If  he  does  know,  if  he  can  see, 
he'll  be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  I'm  going  to  do  every- 
thing he  wanted.    [She  passes  out  of  the  room. 

Peter.  [Shomng  that  he  does  not  want  her  to  carry  out  his 
nishes.]   No,  no,  don't  .    .    .  Frederik,    I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

(Fbedbrik,  not  ^ncing  in  Peter's  direction,  lights  a  cigarette. 

Mrs.  Batholohuev.  Well,  Frederik,  I  hope  the  old  gentle- 
man can  see  his  mistake  nmo. 

Peter.  I  can  see  several  mistakes.  [Rbv.  Mr.  Batholouuey 
rises  and  goes  towards  the  door,  pausing  in  front  of  Peter  to  take 
out  his  waick.]  .  .  .  Mr.  Batholommey,  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
in  my  house  .  .  .  I'm  very  sorry  that  you  can't  see  me,  I 
wasn't  pleased  with  my  funeral  sermon;  it  was  very  gloomy — 
very,    I  never  was  so  depressed  in  my  lite. 
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Mks.  Batholouusy.  [To  Frederie.)  Do  you  Icnow  what  I 
should  like  to  say  to  your  uncle? 

Pbtbs.    I  know. 

Rbv.  Mr.  Batholouuey.  I  hope  at  least  you'll  care  for  the 
parish  poor  as  your  uncle  did — and  keep  on  with  some  of  his 


Pbter.  [Putting  his  hand  on  Rev.  Mr.  Batholohhet's 
shoulder.]  That's  all  attended  to,  I  arranged  all  that  with 
Frederik.    He  must  look  after  my  charities, 

Frederik.  I  might  as  well  tell  you  now — you  needn't  look  to 
me.    It's  Uncle  Peter's  fault  if  your  charities  are  cut  off. 

Rbv.  Mb.  BAiuoLOMMBy.  [HalJ-dovbtingly.]  It  doesn't  seem 
possible  that  he  made  no  arrangements  to  continue  his  good 
works.  p^REDBRiE  remains  stolid.  Rev.  Mr.  Batholouuev 
puts  back  his  waick  after  ^ndng  at  it.]  Just  thirty  minutes  to 
make  a  call.  [Goes  into  the  hail  to  put  on  kis  ooershoes,  coat,  Sfc, 
leaving  Peter's  hand  extended  in  the  air. 

Colonel  Lawton.  [Rising.]  I  must  be  toddling.  [Pauses.] 
It's  queer,  Frederik,  how  things  turn  out  in  this  world,  [He  stands, 
thinking  matters  over — cigar  in  mouth,  his  hand  on  his  chin. 

Peter.  [Slipping  his  hand  through  Colonel  Lawtom's  arm. 
They  seem  lo  look  each  other  in  the  eye.]  You  were  perfectly  right 
about  it,  Thomas,  I  skouid  have  made  a  will  .  .  .  I — suppose 
it  u  a  little  too  late,  isn't  it?  .  .  .  It  would  be— er — unusual 
to  do  it  now,  wouldn't  it? 
Colonel  Lawton,  who  has  heard  nothing — seen  nothing — moost 

away  as  though  Peter  had  never  held  his  arm,  and  goes  up  into 

the  halt  for  his  cape  and  overshoes. 

Colonel  Lawton.  [Noticing  an  old  gold^keaded  walking-sUck 
in  the  hall.]  Oh,  er — what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  the  M 
man's  family  relics,  Frederik? 

Frederik.  The  junk,  you  mean?  I  shall  lay  it  on  some  scrap- 
heap,  I  suppose.    It's  not  worth  a  penny. 

Colonel  Lawton.  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  They  say  there's 
a  lot  of  money  paid  for  this  sort  of  trash. 

Frederik.  Is  that  so?  Not  a  bad  idea  to  have  a  dealer  in  to 
k»k  it  over. 

Fbtsr  stands  listening,  a  faint  smile  on  his  face. 

Mrs.  Bateolouhby.  If  I  could  have  the  old  clock — cheap, 
Frederik,  I'd  take  it  ofi  your  hands.  . 
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Frederik.  I'll  find  out  how  much  it's  worth.  I  shall  have 
everything  appraised.  [Sets  tus  watch  by  the  clock.  Mrs.  6ath<H/- 
oiuiEY  gnvj  kim  a  look  OTid  joins  her  husband  at  the  door. 

Colonel  Lawton.    Good-night.  [Exit,  closing  the  door. 

Mrs.  Batholommet.  [As  Rev,  Mr.  Batbolomuev  goes  out — 
ceiling  after  him.]  Henry,  Catherine  wants  you  to  come  back  for 
supper.  [Mrs.  Batholoumet  kaf?es  the  room  too  disgusted  for 
words.    Fkederik  goes  into  Ike  office. 

Petbr.  [Now  aiotie.]  We  live  and  learn  .  .  .  and  ohi 
what  1  have  learned  unce  I  came  back ....  [He  goes  to  hii 
own  parlicuiar  peg  in  the  vestibuJe  and  hangs  up  kts  hat.  He  glances 
at  the  wedding  presents.  Presently  he  sees  the  Howers  which  Cath- 
erine has  placed  on  the  desk.  With  a  smile,  he  touches  Ihefiowers. 
Marta  enters  with  another  lamp,  which  she  places  on  a  table.  As 
Peter's  eyes  rest  on  Marta,  he  nods  and  smites  in  recogntiion, 
wailing  for  a  response.)  Well,  Marta?  .  .  .  Don't  you  know 
your  old  master?  .  .  .  No?{  .  .  .  No?  .  .  .  [She 
winds  the  clock  and  leaves  the  room.]  I  seem  to  be  a  stranger  in  my 
own  house  .  .  .  yet  the  watch-dog  knew  me  and  wagged  his 
tail  as  I  came  in.  [He  stands  trying  to  comprehend  it  all.]  Weill 
Well! 

Frbdbrik.  [Looking  at  his  watch,  re-enters  from  the  office  and 
goes  to  Ike  'phone,  which  presently  rings.  Frederik  instantly 
lifts  Ike  receiver  as  tko%igh  not  wishing  to  attract  attention.  In  a  law 
wice.]  Yes ...  I  was  waiting  for  you.  How  are  you,  Mr. 
Hicks?  [Listens.]  I'm  not  anxious  to  sell — no.  I  prefer  to  carry 
out  my  dear  old  uncle's  wishes.  [Peter  eyes  him — a  faint  smile 
on  his  lips.]  If  I  got  my  price?  Well  ...  of  course  in  that 
case  ...  I  might  be  tempted.  To-morrow?  No,  I  can't 
see  you  to-morrow.  I'm  going  to  be  married  to-morrow,  and  leave 
at  once  for  New  York.  Thank  you.  [lAstens.]  To-night?  Very 
well,  but  I  don't  want  it  known.  I'll  sell,  but  it  must  be  for  more 
than  the  price  my  uncle  refused.  Make  it  ten  thousand  more  and 
it's  done.  [Listens.]  You'll  come  to-night?  .  ,  .  Yes,  yea 
.  .  .  [Listens  at  the  'phone.]  The  dear  old  man  told  you  his 
plans  never  failed,  eh?  God  rest  his  soul!  [Laughing  indulgently.] 
Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Peter.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Frei^rik.  [Echoing  Hicks'  words.]  What  would  he  say  if  he 
knew?   What  could  he  say?   Everything  must  change. 
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A  far-away  rumble  of  thunder  is  heard— the  lightning  fUckeis  at  the 
mindoui  and  a  flash  is  seen  on  the  telephone  which  tinkles  and 
responds  as  though  from  the  electric  shock.  Exclaiming  "Ugh," 
FsSDERiK  drops  the  receiver — which  hangs  down. 

Peter.  [The  storm  passes  as  he  speaks  into  the  receiver  without 
touching  the  telephone.]  Good-evening,  my  friend.  We  shall  soon 
meet — face  to  face.  You  won't  be  able  to  carry  this  matter 
through.  ,  .  .  \Looking  into  space  as  though  he  could  see  the 
future.]  You're  not  well  and  you're  going  out  to  supper  to-night; 
.  .  .  you  will  eat  something  that  will  cause  you  to  pass 
over.  ...  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow.  ...  A  happy 
crossing! 

Frbderik.  [Picks  up  the  receiver.]  Hello?  .  .  .  You  don't 
feel  well,  you  say?  [Then  echoing  the  purport  of  HiCKS'  answer.] 
I  see  ....  Your  lawyer  can  attend  to  everything  to-night  with- 
out you.  Very  well.  It's  entirely  a  question  of  money,  Mr. 
Hicks.  Send  your  lawyer  to  the  Grimm  Manor  Hotel.  I'll 
arrange  at  once  for  a  room.  Good-bye.  [Hangs  up  the  receiver.] 
That's  off  my  mind.  [He  lights  afresh  cigarette — his  face  expres- 
sing the  salisfaclion  he  feels  in  the  prospect  of  a  perfectly  idle  future. 
Peter  looks  at  him  as  though  to  say:  "And  that's  the  boy  whom  I 
loved  and  trusted!"  Fsbdbkik  gOs  his  hat,  throws  his  coat  over  his 
arm,  and  hastens  ouL 

,  Peter.  [Turns  and  faces  the  door  leading  into  the  next  room, 
as  though  he  could  feel  the  presence  of  some  one  waiting  there.] 
Yes  .  .  '  I  am  still  in  the  house.  Come  in  .  .  .  come  in 
.  .  .  [He  repeats  the  signal  of  the  first  act.]  Ou— oo.  [The  door 
opens  slowly — and  Catherine  enters  as  though  at  Peter's  call. 
She  looks  about  her,  not  understanding.  He  holds  out  his  arms  to 
her.  CATHBRnra  walks  slowly  towards  him.  He  lakes  her  in  his 
arms,  but  she  does  not  respond.  She  does  not  know  that  she  is  being 
held.]  There!  There!  .  .  .  Don't  worry.  .  .  .  It's  all  right. 
.  .  .  We'll  arrange  things  very  differently,  I've  come  back 
to  change  all  my  plans.  [She  moves  away  a  step—jutt  out  of  kis 
embrace.  He  tries  to  call  her  back.]  Katie!  .  .  .  Can't 
I  make  my  presence  known  to  youP  Katiel  Can't  my  love  for 
you  outlive  me?  Isn't  it  here  in  the  home?  .  .  .  Don't  cry. 
[She  moves  about  the  room  in  thou^iU.  As  Peter  mifcAei  her — she 
pauses  near  his  desk. 

Catherine.    [Suddeniy.]    Crying  doesn't  help  matters. 
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Pbtek.    She  hears  me.    She  doesn't  know  it,  but  she  hears  me. 
She's  cheering  up,    [She  inhaUs  the  flowers — o  half  smile  on  her 
lips.\    That's  nght,  you  haven't  smiled  before  since  I  died. 
{Suddenly  givingway  to  the  redUtatioHoJ her losi,CKTBBSlli(&  si^. 

Petek.  [Correcting  himself.]  I — I  mean — since  I  learned  that 
there  was  a  happier  place  than  the  wodd  I  left.  .  .  .  I'm  a 
trifle  confused.  I've  not  had  time  to  adjust  myself  to  these  new 
conditions.  [Catherine  smiles  sadly — goes  up  to  the  vindow,  and, 
leaning  against  the  pane,  looks  out  into  the  night.  Petek.  continues 
comfortingly.]  The  dead  have  never  really  died,  you  know.  We 
couldn't  die  if  we  tried.  We're  all  about  you.  .  .  .  Look  at 
the  gardens:  they've  died,  haven't  they?  But  there  they  are 
all  the  better  for  it.  Death  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  wCM-Id. 
It's  really  a — Ha! — delightful  experience.  What  is  it,  after  all? 
A  nap  from  which  we  waken  rested,  refreshened  ...  a  sleep 
from  which  we  spring  up  like  children  tumbling  out  of  bed — 
ready  to  frolic  through  another  world.  I  was  an  old  man  a  few 
days  ago;  now  I'm  a  boy.  I  feel  much  younger  than  you — 
much  younger.  [A  confiicl  is  going  on  in  Cathekinb's  mind. 
She  walks  to  the  chair  by  thefirepiace  and  sits — her  back  to  the  au- 
dience. He  approaches  her  and  lays  a  lender  hand  on  her  shoulder.] 
I  know  what  you're  thinking.  .  .  .  Katie,  I  want  you  to 
break  that  very  foolish  promise  I  asked  you  to  make.  You're  al- 
most tempted  to.  Breakit!  Break  it  at  once;  then —  [Glancing 
smilingly  towards  the  door  through  which  he  came — 01  though  he  • 
wished  to  leave — tike  a  child  longing  to  go  back  to  ^y.]  then  I 
could — take  the  journey  back  in  peace.  ...  I  can't  go  until 
you  do— and  I  ...  I  long  to  go.  .  .  Isn't  my  message 
any  clearer  to  you?  [Reading  her  mind.]  You  have  a  feeling 
.  .  .  animpressionof  what  I'm  saying;  buttbewords  .  .  . 
the  words  are  not  clear  .  .  .  Mm  .  .  .let  me  see.  . 
If  you  can't  understand  me — there's  the  Doctor,  he'll  know  how 
to  get  the  message — he'll  find  the  way.  .  .  .Then  I  can  hurry 
ba<±  .    .    .  home.    .    . 

Cathbrinb.  [Helplessly — changing  her  position  Hie  a  Ured 
child.]   Oh,  I'm  so  alone. 

Petbk.  [Cheerily.]  Not  ah>ne  at  all — not  at  all.  I  shall  drop 
in  very  often  .  .  .  and  then,  there's  your  mother.  [Suddenly 
reme)^>erint.]  Oh,  yes,  I  had  almost  forgotten.  1  have  a  message 
tot  you,  Katie.  .  .  .  [He  seats  himself  in  a  chair  which  is  aimast 
in  front  of  her.]     I've  met  your  mother.    [She  sits  in  a  reverie. 
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s  with  tht  air  of  a  relumed  traveller  relating  kts 
experitnces.]  She  heard  that  I  had  crossed  over  and  there  she 
was — waiting  for  me.  You're  thinking  of  it,  aren't  you?  Wonder- 
ing if  we  met  .  .  ,  Yes,  that  was  the  first  interesting  experi- 
ence. She  knew  me  at  once.  "You  were  Peter  Grimm,"  she  said, 
"before  you  knew  better" — that's  what  they  call  leaving  this 
world — "to  know  better."  You  call  it  "dying."  {Confidentially.] 
She's  been  here  often,  it  seems,  watching  over  you.  I  told  her 
how  much  I  loved  you  and  said  that  you  had  a  happy  home.  I 
spoke  of  your  future — of  my  plans  for  you  and  Frcderik.  "Peter 
Grimm,"  she  said,  "you'veover-looked  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  world — love.  You  haven't  given  her  her  right  to  the  choice  ' 
of  her  lover — her  rightt"  Then  it  came  over  me  that  I'd  made  a 
terrible  mistake  .  .  .  and  at  that  minute,  you  called  to  me. 
[Impressively.]  In  the  darkness  surrounding  all  I  had  left  be- 
hind, there  came  a  light  ...  a  glimmer  where  you  stood  .  .  . 
a  clear  call  in  the  night.  ...  It  seemed  as  though  I  had  not 
been  away  one  second  .  .  .  but  in  that  second,  you  had  suf- 
fered. .  ,  .  Now  I  am  back  to  show  you  the  way.  ...  I  am 
here  to  put  my  hand  on  your  dear  head  and  give  you  your 
mother's  blessing;  to  say  she  will  be  with  you  in  spirit  until  she 
holds  you  in  her  arms — you  and  your  loved  husband —  [Cath- 
HXINE  lurns  in  her  chair  and  looks  towards  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  Jauss  is  working.  Peter  catches  the  thought.]  — yes, 
James,  it's  you  .  .  .  And  the  message  ended  in  this  kiss. 
{Prints  a  kiss  on  her  cheek.]  Can't  you  think  I'm  with  you,  dear 
child?  Can't  you  think  I'm  trying  to  help  you?  Can't  you  even 
hope?  Oh,  come,  at  least  hope!  Anybody  can  hope. 
Catrerine  rises  with  an  entire  change  of  manner — takes  a  bright 
red  blossom  from  the  vase  on  Peter's  desk — then  deUberately 
nalks  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Jambs  is  working.  Petek 
folltufs  her  action  hop^uUy.  She  does  not  tap  on  the  door,  ha»- 
ever,  but  turns  and  sits  at  the  piano — in  thought — not  facing  the 
piano.  She  puts  PKtsn' 3  flowers  against  her  face.  Then,  laying 
the  flowers  on  the  piano,  sings  softiy  three  or  four  bars  of  the  song 
she  sang  in  the  first  act — and  stops  abruptly. 

Catherine.  [To  herself.]  That  I  should  sit  here  mnging — at  a 
time  like  this! 

Pbter.  Sing!  Sing!  Why  not?  Lift  up  your  voice  like  a  birdl 
Your  old  uncle  doesn't  sleep  out  there  in  the  dust.    That's  only 
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the  dream.  He's  here — here — alive.  All  hb  age  gone  and  youth 
glowing  ia  his  heart.  If  I  could  only  tell  you  what  lies  before  you 
— before  us  all!  If  people  even  j<«p«i«f  what  the  next  life  really 
is,  they  wouldn't  waste  time  here — I  can  tell  you  tiat.  They'd 
do  dreadful  things  to  get  away  from  this  existence — make  for  the 
nearest  pond  or —  [Pausing  abrupUy.]  Ah,  here  cotnes  someone 
who'll  know  all  about  it!  [The  Doctor  comet  Jrom  Wiu-iah's 
room.  Peter  greets  him  in  a  cordial  hut  casual  vny,  as  though  ht 
had  parted  from  him  only  an  hour  before.]  Well,  Andrew,  I 
apologize.    [Bowing  obsequiously.]   You  were  right.    I  apologize. 

Catherine.    How  is  he,  I>octor? 

Dr.  MacPherson.  William  is  better.  Dropped  off  to  sleep 
again.    Can't  quite  understand  him. 

Petbr.  lapolc^Eize.  Isaid  that  if  I  could  come  back,  1  would; 
and  here  I  am — apolc^izing.  Andrew!  Andrew!  [Tryinz  to 
ailracl  Dr.  MacFhbrson's  attention.]  I  have  a  message,  but  I 
can't  get  it  across.  This  is  your  chance.  I  want  you  to  take  it. 
I  don't  wish  Catherine  to  marry  Frederik. 

Dr.  MacPhersok.  He's  somewhat  feverish  yet. 

Peter.    Can't  you  understand  one  word? 

Dr.  MacPherson.  It's  a  puzzling  case.     .    .     . 

Peter.  What?   Mine? 

Dr.  MacPherson.  [GeUing  a  pad  from  his  pocket—wrUing  out 
a  prescripiioH  with  his  fountain  pen.]  I'll  leave  this  prescription  at 
the  druggist's^ 

Peter.  I'm  quite  shut  out.  .  .  .  They've  dosed  the  door 
and  turned  the  key  on  me. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  [Suddenly  noticing  that  Catherinb  seems 
more  cheerful.]  What's  happened?  I  left  you  in  tears  and  here 
you  are — all  smiles. 

Catherime.  Yes,  I — I  am  happier—for  some  reason.  .  . 
For  the  last  few  minutes  I — I've  had  such  a  strange  feeling. 

Dr.  McPherson.  That's  odd:  so  have  I!  Been  as  restless  as 
a  hungry  mouse.  Something  seemed  to  draw  me  down  here — 
can't  explain  it 

Peter.    I'm  beginning  to  be  felt  in  this  houae. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  Catherine,  I  have  the  firm  con^ction  that, 
in  a  very  short  time,  I  shall  hear  from  Peter.  [Silting  at  the  table. 

Peter.   I  hope  so.    It's  high  time  now. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  What  I  want  is  some  positive  proof  i  smne 
absolute  test;   some — er —    \Thinks. 
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Catherine  has  teaied  herself  at  Ike  table. — UncoHxiously  they 

both  occupy  the  same  seats  as  in  the  first  act. 

Petsx.  The  trouble  U  mth  other  people,  not  with  ua.  You 
want ustogjve all sortsof  proofs;  andhere weare juBtbaclcfora 
little  wfiile — very  pooriy  put  together  on  the  cbaoce  that  you'll 
eee  us  at  all. 

Dr.  MacPhersok.  PooroIdPeter — bless  his  heart!  [HiseHxw 
on  the  table  as  though  he  had  been  thinking  over  the  matter.  Cath- 
BRiNE  siis  quietly  listeninfi.]  U  he  kept  that  compact  with  me, 
and  came  back, — do  you  know  what  I'd  ask  him  first?  If  our 
work  goes  on. 

Peter.  Well,  now,  that's  a  regular  sticker.  It's  bothered  me 
considerably  since  I  crossed  over. 

Catherine.    What  do  you  mean.  Doctor? 

Dr.  MacPherson.    The  question  every  man  vxinis  the  answer 
to:  what's  to  become  of  me — me — my  work?    Am  I  going  to  be  a    ( 
bone  setter  in  the  next  life  and  he  a  tulip  man?  ...    I  wonder. 

Peter.  Andrew,  I've  asked  everybody — Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry.  One  spirit  told  me  that  sometimes  our  work  does  go  on; 
but  he  was  an  awful  liar—you  knc/w  we  don't  drop  our  earth 
habits  at  once.  He  said  that  a  genius  is  simply  a  fellow  who's  been 
there  before  in  some  other  world  and  knows  his  business.  Now 
then:  [C(mfidenliaUy  preparing  to  open  an  argument — sitting  in 
his  old  seat  at  the  table,  as  in  the  first  act.]  it  stands  to  reason, 
Andrew,  doesn't  it?  What  chance  haa  the  beginner  compared 
with  a  fellow  who  knew  his  business  before  he  was  born? 

E>R.  MacPherson.  [Unconsciously  grasping  the  thought.]  I 
believe  it  is  possible  to  have  more  than  one  chance  at  our  work. 

Peter.  There  .  .  .  you  caught  that  .  .  .  Why  can't 
you  take  my  message  to  Catherine? 

Dr.  MacPherson.  [Rising  to  get  his  skatel—gru^y.]  Thought 
over  what  I  told  you  concerning  this  marriage?  Not  too  late 
to  back  out 

Peter.    He's  beginning  to  take  tne  message. 

Cathbrins.  Everything's  arranged:  I  shall  be  married  as 
Unde  Peter  wished.    I  sha'n't  change  my  mind. 

Dr.  MacPherson.   H'm!   [Piclts  up  his  shawL 

Peter.  [Trying  to  detain  the  Doctor — lugging  at  his  shawl 
without  seeming  to  pull  it.]  Don't  give  up!  Don't  give  up!  A  girl 
can  always  change  her  mind — while  there's  life.  Don't  give  up! 
[The  Doctor  turns,  facing  Peter,  looking  directly  at  him  as  he 
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puts  Ail  hand  in  His  coat  pocket.]  You  heard  that,  eb?  .  .  . 
Didn't  you?  Yea?  Did  it  cross  over?  .  ,  ,  What?  ,  .  . 
It  did?  .  .  .  You're  looking  me  in  the  face,  Andrew;  can 
you  see  me?  {The  Doctor  takes  a  pencil  out  of  his  pocket,  writes  a 
prescription,  throws  his  shawl  over  his  shoulder — turning  hit  ba£k 
towards  FSTKR  and  facing  CATHEfUNK.]    Tc!    Tc!    Tc! 

Db.  MacPherson.    Good-night. 

Catherinb.  Good-night.  [Catherine  goes  quietly  to  the  fire- 
place,  kneeling  down,  mends  the  fire,  and  remains  there  sitting  on  an 
ottoptan. 

Peter.  [Calling  after  the  Doctor.]  If  I  could  only  make 
some  sign — to  start  you  thinking;  but  I  can't  depend  upon  you, 
I  see  that.  .  .  .  [Then  changing— as  (hough  he  had  an  idea.] 
Ah.  yes!  There  is  another  way.  Now  to  work.  [With  renewed 
activity,  he  taps  in  the  direction  of  the  office  door,  allium^  he  him- 
self stands  three  feet  away  from  it.  The  door  opens  promptly  and 
Jaues  appears  on  the  threshold — pen  in  hand—as  though  some- 
thing had  made  him  rise  suddenly  from  his  desk.  Catherikk,  still 
seated,  does  not  see  James,  who  stands  looking  at  her — rememliering 
that  she  is  to  be  married  on  the  following  day.  Peter  tempts 
Jaubs.]  Yes,  she  is  pretty,  James  .  .  .  young  and  lovely. 
.  .  .  Look!  .  .  .  There  are  kisses  tanked  in  her  hair 
where  it  curls  .  .  .  hundreds  of  them.  .  ,  .  Arc  you  going 
to  let  her  go?  Her  lipa  are  red  with  the  red  of  youth.  Every 
smile  is  an  invocation  to  life.  Who  could  resist  her  smiles?  Can 
you,  James?  No,  you  will  not  let  her  go.  And  her  hands, 
James.  .  .  .  Look!  Hands  made  to  clasp  and  ding  to  yours. 
Imagine  her  little  feet  trudging  happily  about  your  home.  .  . 
Look  at  her  shoulders  .  .  .  shaped  for  a  resting-place  for  a 
little  bead.  .  .  .  Youwere  right,  James,  we  should  ask  nothing 
of  our  girls  but  to  marry  the  men  they  love  and  be  happy  wives 
and  happy  mothers  of  happy  children.  You  feel  what  I  am 
saying.  .  .  .  You  couldn't  live  without  her,  could  you?  No? 
Veiy  well,  then —  [Changing  abruptly.]  Now,  it's  your  turn. 
Jahbs  pauses  a  moment.    There  is  silence.    Then  he  comes  forward 

a  step  and  Catherine,  hearing  him,  turns  and  rises. 

Jahbs.  [Coldly—respectfully.]  Miss  Grimm  .     .     . 

Catbbxins.    James  .     .     . 

James.  I  felt  that  you  were  here  and  wished  to  speak  to  me. 
I — I  don't  know  why  .    .    . , 
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Petek.      Good  for  James. 

Cathekinb.  [Shaking  hands  wiA  him.]  I'm  very  glad  to  sea 
you  again,  James.  [Whfii  Pbtbr  sees  that  he  has  brought  the 
two  young  people  toge&er,  he  stands  in  tiie  background.  The  lovers 
are  in  the  shadow,  but  Pbtes's  iig^re  is  mark^  and  clear.]  Why 
did  you  go  away? 
,  Jambs.    Oh— er — 

Cathekine.   And  without  aaying  a  word. 

Jaues.    Your  uncle  aent  me  away.    I  told  him  the  truth  again. 

Catbbkinb.  Oh  .    .    . 

Jaubs.    I  am  going  in  a  few  hours. 

Catberine.    Where  are  you  going?  Whatdoyouintendtodo? 

Jaues.  [Half-heartediy.]  Father  and  I  are  going  to  try  our 
luck  together.  We're  going  to  start  with  a  small  fruit  farm.  It 
will  give  me  a  chance  to  experiment.     .     .     . 

Catherine.  It  will  seem  very  strange  when  I  come  back 
home .  .  .  Uncle  gone  ,  .  .  and  you,  James.  [Her  voice 
tremblini. 

Jahbs.    I  hope  you'll  be  happy,  Catherine. 

Catherine.  James,  Uncle  died  smilii^  at  me — thinkiiig  of 
me  .  .  .  and  just  before  he  went,  he  gave  me  his  mother's 
wedding  ring  and  asked  me  to  marry  Frederik.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  happy  he  was  when  I  promised.  That  was  all  he 
wanted.  His  last  smile  was  for  me  .  .  .  and  there  he  sat — 
still  smiling  after  he  was  gone  .  .  .  the  smile  of  a  man  leaving 
the  world  perfectly  satisfied — at  peace.  It's  lilce  a  hand  on  my 
heart — hurting  it — ^when  I  question  anything  he  wanted.  I 
couldn't  meet  him  in  the  hereafter  if  I  didn't  do  everythii^  he 
wished;  1  couldn't  say  my  prayers  at  night;  I  couldn't  speak  his 
name  in  them.  ...  He  trusted  me;  depended  upon  me;  did 
everything  for  me;  so  I  must  do  this  for  him.  ...  I  wanted 
you  to  know  this,  James,  because  .     .     . 

James.   Why  haven't  you  told  Frederik  the  truth? 

Catbeuinb.    I  have. 

Jaues.  That  you  don't  love  him?  (Catherine  doesn't 
ahsuier,  but  James  knmos.]  .  .  .  And  he's  willing  to  take  you 
like  that? — a  little  girl  like  you — ia  that  way.  ,  .  .  God!  He's 
rotten  all  the  way  through.  He's  even  worse  than  I  thought. 
Katie,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  a  word  of  this  to-day — not  a  word ; 
but  a  moment  since — something  made  me  change  my  mind — I 
don't  know  what!    .    .    .    (Peter  smiies.]    I  felt  that  I  must 
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t^k  to  you.  You  looked  «o  youi^f,  so  belpleso,  such  a  cbiUL 
You've  never  had  to  think  for  yourself — you  doa't  know  what 
you're  doing.  You  couldn't  live  under  it,  Catherine.  You're 
making  the  greatest  mistake  possihle,  if  you  many  where  you 
don't  love.  Why  should  you  carry  out  your  uncle's  plans? 
You're  going  to  be  wretched  for  life  to  please  a  dead  man  who 
doesn't  know  it;  or,  if  he  does  know  it,  regrets  it  bitteriy. 

Pbtbr.   I  agree  with  you  now,  James. 

Cathekine.    You  musn't  say  that,  James. 

Jaiibs.  But  I  will  say  it — I  will  speak  my  mind.  I  don't  care 
how  fond  you  were  of  your  uncle  or  how  much  he  did  for  you — 
it  wasn't  right  to  ask  thb  of  you.  It  wasn't  fair.  The  whole 
thing  is  the  mistake  of  a  very  obstinate  old  man. 

Catbbrinb.   James! 

Jambs.  I  loved  him,  too;  but  he  was  an  obstinate  old  man. 
S(»netimes  I  think  it  was  the  Dutch  blood  in  his  veins. 

PSTBR.  A  very  frank,  outspoken  fellow.  I  like  to  hear  him 
talk — now, 

Jaues.  Do  you  know  why  1  was  sent  away?  Why  I  quarrelled 
with  your  uncle?  I  said  that  I  loved  you  ...  he  asked  me. 
...  I  didn't  tell  him  because  I  had  any  hopes — I  hadn't.  .  .  . 
I  haven't  now.  .  .  .  [Slrutk.]  But  in  spite  of  what  I'm  saying 
...  I  don't  know  what  makes  me  think  that  I  ...  I 
could  take  you  In  my  arms  and  you  would  let  me  ,  .  .  but  I 
do  think  it. 

Catherine.  [Retreats,  backing  towards  Peter.]  No!  .  .  . 
Don't  touch  me,  James — you  mustn't!    Don't!   ,    ,   .    Don't! 

PsrSR  pushes  her  into  Jambs'  arms,  without  touckint  her.  She  ex- 
claims "Oh,  James!"  and  faiHy  runs  towards  Jauss  as  though 
violeitUy  propeUed.    In  reality,  she  thinks  that  she  is  yielding  to 
an  impulse.     As  she  reaches  him,  she  exclaims  "No,"  and  turns 
back,  but  JAHBS,  with  outstretched  arms,  catches  her. 
Jakes.   You  love  me.  [Draws  her  to  him. 
Catherine.   Don't  make  me  say  that,  James. 
Jambs.   Infifimakeyousayit!  You  do  love  me. 
Cathbrine.    No  matter  if  I  do,  that  won't  alter  matters. 
Jambs.    What?    What? 
Catbebine.  No,  no,  don't  say  any  more.  ...  I  won't  hear 

it.    [She  stands  free  of  JahBS — then  turns  and  walks  to  the  stairs.\ 

Good-bye,  Jim. 
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Jambs.  Do  you  mean  it?  Are  you  really  going  to  sacrifice 
yourself  because  of —  Ant  I  really  losti^  you?  .  .  .  Cath- 
erine! Catherine! 

Cathbrinb.  [/»  tears — beseechingly.]  Pleaae  don't  .  . 
Pleaae  don't.    .    .     . 

Frbeskie  enters.  VtUil  Ae  entraiue  of  Frederik,  Petss  has  had 

hope  in  his  face,  but  mm  he  begins  lofeel  apprehensive, 

Frbderik.     [Throwing  his  hat  and  coat  on  a  choir.]     l  have 
some  work  to  do — more  of  my  uncle's  unopened  mail;    then 
I'll  join  you,  Hartman.    We  must — er — make  haste. 
Jahbs  looks  at  Catherine,  tiien  at  Fredekie.    Catherine  gives 

him  on  imploring  glance — urging  him  not  to  speak.    Frederik 

has  pme  to  Peter's  desk. 

Jaues.    I'll  come  back  later.    [Goes  towards  the  hall. 

Frederik.  Catherine,  have  you  asked  James  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony  to-morrow? 

Catherine.    No. 

Frederik.    James,  will  you — 

Jambs.    I  shall  be  leaving  eariy  in  the  morning. 

Fbbderik.    Too  bad!  [£xtf  James. 
Frbderik  lights  the  desk  candles,  takes  the  mail  out  <4  the  draver — 

opens  tuo  letters — tears  them  up  affa  barely  glancing  at  them — 

then  sees  Catherine  stiil  Oanding  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs — her 

back  to  him.   He  lays  the  cigar  on  the  desk,  mosses,  and,  taking  her 

M  his  arms,  kisses  her. 

Catherine.  [With  a  revulsion  of  feeUng.]  No!  No!  No!  [5A« 
covers  her  face  with  her  hands — trying  to  control  hersdf.]  Please! 
...     Not  now.     .     .     . 

Frederik.  Why  not  nw?  [Suspiciously i\  Has  Hartman  been 
talking  to  you?  What  has  he  been  saying  to  you?  ^Catherine 
starts  slowly  up  the  stairs.]  Wait  a  moment,  please.  .  .  .  [As 
she  retreats  a  sttp  up  Ike  stairs,  he  follows  her.]  Do  you  really 
imagine  you — you  care  for  that  fellow? 

Catherine.    Don't — please. 

Frederik.  I'm  sorry  to  insist.  Of  course,  I  knew  there  was  a 
sort  of  school-girl  attachment  on  your  part;  .  .  .  that  you'd 
known  each  other  since  childhood.  I  don't  take  it  at  all  seriously. 
In  three  months,  you'll  forget  him.    I  must  insist,  however,  that 
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you  do  not  apeak  to  him  again  to-tuKht.  After  to-morrow — after 
we  are  married — I'm  quite  sure  that  you  will  not  forget  you  are 
my  wife,  Catherine — my  wife. 

Cathzrine.  I  sha'n't  foi^t.  [She  escapes  into  her  room. 
Frbderik  goes  to  kis  desk. 

Peter.  [Confronting  Fredbrik.]  Nov,  sir,  I  have  something 
tOBaytoyou.Frederik  Grimm,  my  beloved  nephew!  I  had  to  die 
to  find  you  out;  but  I  Icnow  you!  [Fsederik  is  routing  a  letter.] 
You  tat  there  openii^  a  dead  man's  mail— with  the  heart  of  a 
stone — thinking:  "He's  gone!  he's  gone! — so  I'll  break  every 
promise!"  But  there  is  something  you  have  forgotten — some- 
thing that  always  finds  us  out:  the  law  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment Even  now  it  is  overtaking  you.  Your  hour  has  struck. 
{Frederik  takes  up  another  letter  and  begins  to  read  it;  then,  as 
though  disturbed  by  a  passing  thought,  he  puts  it  dawn.  As  though 
perplexed  by  the  condition  of  his  own  mind,  he  ponders,  his  eyes 
resting  unconsciously  on  PsTER.J  Your  hour  has  struck. 

Frederik.  [To  himself.]  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter 
with  me  to-night? 

Peter.     Read ! 

Frederik.  [Has  opened  a  long,  narrow,  blue  envelope  containing 
a  letter  on  blue  paper  and  a  small  photograph.  He  stares  at  the 
letter,  agHast\  My  God!  Here's  luck.  .  .  .  Here's  luck! 
From  that  girl  Annamarie  to  my  uncle.    Oh,  if  he  had  read  it! 

Pbter.  {Standing  in  front  of  Frederik  looks  into  space — 
as  though  reading  the  Utter  in  the  air.]  "Dear  Mr.  Grimm:  I 
have  not  written  because  I  can't  do  anythii^  to  help  William, 
and  I  am  ashamed." 

Frederik.  Wh!  \As  though  he  had  read  the  first  part  to  himself, 
now  reads  aloud.]  "Don't  be  too  hard  upon  me.  ...  I  have 
gone  hungry  trying  to  save  a  few  pennies  for  him,  but  I  never 
could;  and  ^ow  I  see  that  I  cannot  hope  to  have  htm  back. 
William  is  far  better  off  with  you.    I — "  [Hesitates. 

Pbtbr.  [Going  back  of  the  desk,  standing  behind  Frederik's 
chair.]    Go  on.    .    .    . 

Fbbderjk.  "I  wish  that  I  might  see  him  once  again.  Perhape 
I  could  come  and  go  in  the  night." 

Peter.    That's  a  terrible  thing  for  a  mother  to  write. 

FxKtiBRiK.  [Wko  has  been  looking  down  at  the  letter— suddenly 
feeling  Peter's  presence.]  Who's  that?  Who's  in  this  room? 
[Loohs  over  his  shoulder — then  glances  about.]   I  could  have  tnmm 
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somebcxly  was  looking  over  my  shoulder  ...  or  had  come  ia 
at  the  door  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  [But  seeing  no  one —  he  continues.] 
"I  met  someone  from  home;  ...  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
rumour  of  Catherine's  marriage — it  mustn't  be,  Mr,  Grimm —  , 
it  mustn't  be  .  .  .  not  to  Frederik.  For  Frederik  is  my  Ifttle  ' 
boy's — "  [Fbedbrik  gives  a  furtive  glance  upstairs  at  the  door  t)f 
the  child's  room.  Picks  up  the  smaii  picture  which  vas  in  the 
enxlope.]  Her  picture  .  .  .  [Turns  it  over — looks  at  the  back 
•~reads.]  "For  my  boy,  from  Annamarie."  [Frederik,  am- 
scions-stricken  Jor  Ae  time  being,  bows  his  head. 

PSTBR.  For  the  first  time  unce  I  entered  this  house,  you  are 
yourself,  Frederik  Grimm.  Once  more  a  spark  of  manhood  is 
alight  in  your  soul.  Courage!  It's  not  too  late  to  repent  Turn 
back,  lad!  Follow  your  impulse.  Take  the  little  boy  in  your 
arms.  Go  down  on  yourknees  and  a^  his  mother's  pardon.  Turn 
over  a  fresh  page,  that  I  may  leave  this  house  in  peace.    .    .     . 

Frsderis.  [Looks  about  vneasUy,  (ken  glances  towards  the  door 
leading  into  Ike  kail.]  Who  is  at  the  door?  Curious  ...  I 
thought  I  heard  someone  at  .    .    . 

Petes.  I  am  at  the  door — I,  Peter  Grimm!  Annamarie  is  at 
the  door — the  little  girl  who  is  ashamed  to  come  home;  the  old 
mother  in  the  kitchen  breaking  her  heart  for  some  word.  William 
is  at  the  door — your  own  flesh  and  blood — nameless;  Katie, 
aobbing  her  heart  out — you  can  hear  her;  all — we  are  all  at  the 
door — every  soul  in  this  house.  We  are  all  at  the  door  of  your 
conscience,  Frederik.  .  .  .  Don't  keep  us  waitii^,  my  boy. 
It's  very  hard  to  kill  the  love  I  had  for  you.  I  long  to  love  you 
again — to  take  you  back  to  my  heart — lies  and  all.  [Fkedbrie 
rises^n  deep  thought.]  Yes!  Caliber!  Tell  her  the  truth.  Give 
her  back  her  promise.  .  .  .  Give  her  back  her  home.  .  .  . 
Close  the  door  on  a  peaceful,  happy,  silent  room  and  go.  Think — 
thinkof  that  moment  when  you  give  her  back  her  freedom!  Think 
of  her  joy,  her  gratitude,  her  affection.  It's  worth  living  for,  lad. 
Speak!  Make  haste  and  call  her,  Fritz.  [Frederik  takes  seueral 
steps — Ihen  turns  back  to  the  desk.  He  tears  the  letter  in  two,  mut- 
tering to  himself,  "Damn  the  woman,"  and  sinks  into  his  chair.] 
Frederik  Grimm,  stand  up  before  me!  [Frederik  starts  la  rise, 
but  changes  his  mind.]  Stand  up!  [Frederik  riies — not  knowing 
viky  ke  has  risen.  Peter  points  an  accusing  finger  at  FsBDBRlK.] 
Liar  to  the  dead !  Cheat,  thief,  hypocrite!  You  sha'n't  have  my 
little  girl.    You  only  want  her  for  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour.    I 
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refuse.  I  have  come  back  to  take  her  from  you  and  you  caanot 
put  me  to  rest.  ...  I  have  come  back.  .  .  .  You  cannot 
drive  me  from  your  thoughta — I  am  there.  .  .  ,  [Tapping  kit 
forehead,  wiikout  loticking  ii.]  I  am  looking  over  your  shoulder 
...  in  at  the  window  .  .  .  under  the  door.  .  ,  .  You  are 
breathing  me  in  the  air.  ...  I  am  looking  at  your  heart.  [He 
brings  his  clenched  fist  down  on  the  desk  in  answer  to  Fkederik's 
gesture;  but,  despite  the  seeming  violence  of  the  blow,  he  makes  no 
sound.]  Hear  me!  You  shall  hear  me!  Hear  me!  [CaUiHg 
loudly.]  Hear  me!  Hear  me!  Hear  me!  Will  nobody  hear  me? 
Is  there  no  one  in  this  house  to  hear  me?  No  one?  Has  my 
journey  been  in  vain?  .  ,  ,  \For  Ike  first  time  fuily  realizing 
the  situation.]  Oh,  must  we  stand  or  fall  by  the  mistakes  we  made 
here  and  the  deed  we  did?  Is  there  no  second  chance  in  this 
world? 

Fredbuk.  \WUh  a  sneer  on  his  lips  as  though  trying  to  banish 
his  thoughts.]    Pah! 

M  ARTA  enters  with  a  tray,  containing  a  pot  of  coffee  and  a  plate  ef 
small  cakes.  Peter,  who  has  watched  her  with  appealing  eyes, 
like  a  dog  craving  attention,  glances  from  her  to  the  desk  and 
from  the  desk  back  to  Marta — trying  to  tempt  her  to  look  at  the 
torn  letter.  Frederik,  deep  in  thought,  does  not  notice  her. 
Peter  points  to  the  desk  as  though  to  say,  "Look!"  After  a 
pause,  she  picks  up  the  piaure  and  the  letter— holding  them  in  one 
hand  to  dear  a  spot  for  the  tray  which  she  is  about  to  set  on  the 
desk. 

PEnrER.  [Speaking  in  a  hushed  voice.]  Marta,  see  what  you 
have  in  your  hand  .  .  .  that  letter  .  .  .  there  .  .  . 
read  it.  .  .  .  Run  to  Catherine  with  it.  Read  it  from  the 
house-tops.  .  .  .  The  letter  .  .  ,  Look!  There  you  have 
the  story  of  Annamarie.  .  .  .  It  is  the  one  way  to  know  the 
truth  in  this  house — the  only  way.  .  .  .  There  in  your  hand — 
the  letter.  ...  He  will  never  speak.  .  .  .  The  letter  for 
Catherine. 

Marta  sets  dawn  the  pidure  and  the  letter;  but  something  prompts 
her  to  look  at  them;  however,  before  she  can  carry  out  her  im- 
pulse. Frbdbrik  starts  up. 

Fbedbrik.  My  God!  How  you  startled  me!  [Marta  sets 
down  the  tray.]  Oh!    To  be  off  and  out  of  this  old  rat-trap.    [He 
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wipes  his  forehead  wiik  ins  black-bordered  kandkerckief.]  I  mean — 
our  lass  comes  home  to  us  so  keenly  here  where  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  him. 

Marta.    a  cup  of  coffee,  sir? 

Frederik.    No,  no,  no. 

Marta.  [Patheticaliy.]  I  thought  you  wished  to  keep  to  your 
unck's  customs.     ...  He  always  took  it  at  this  time. 

Fredbrie.    [Recovering.]    Yes,  yes,  of  course. 

Marta.    ...    No  word?    .    ■    . 

Frbderis.    [Hesitates.]  What  do  you  mean? 

Marta.    No  letter? 

FREt«RiK.  Letter?  .  .  .  [Coverint  the  later  with  kis  hand.] 
From  whom?     .     .     . 

Marta.  From  .  .  .  At  a  time  like  this,  I  thought  .  .  . 
1  felt  .  .  .  that  Annamarie  .  .  .  that  there  should  be  some 
message.     .     .     .  Every  day  I  expect  to  hear     .     .     . 

Fredbris.  No. 
Pkter  gestures  to  Marta— ^'nftng  to  the  picture  and  letter,  now 

covered  by  Frederik 's  hand. 

Marta.  [Hesitating.]  Are  you  certain? 

Frbobrik.  Quite  certain.  [She  curtsies  and  leaves  the  rpem. 
Frederik,  as  though  relieved  to  see  her  go,  jumps  to  his  feet,  and, 
tearing  the  letter  in  smaller  pieces,  lights  them  in  ttte  candle,  dropping 
the  burning  pieces  on  a  tray.  As  the  flame  dies  out,  Frederik 
brushes  the  blackened  paper  into  the  vxisle-basket.]  There's  an  end 
to  that! 
Peter  crouches  near  the  basket — hovering  over  U,  his  hdnds  clasped 

helplessly.    After  a  pause,  he  raises  his  hand,  until  it  points  to  a 

bedroom  above.    An  echo  ^  the  circus  music  is  very  faintly  heard; 

not  with  the  blaring  of  brasses,  but  with  the  sounds  of  elfin  horns, 

conveying  the  impression  of  a  phantom  circus  band.   The  door  <^ 

WiLLiAu's  room  opens,  and  he  comes  out  as  though  to  listen  la  the 

music.    He  wears  a  sleeping  suit  and  is  bare-footed.    He  has  come 

down  stairs  before  Frederik  sees  him.    Frederik  quickly  puts 

aside  the  photograph,  laying  it  on  the  desk,  covering  it  with  hit 

hand. 

Frbdertk.  [Grugly.]  Why  aren't  you  in  bed?  If  you're  ill, 
that's  the  proper  place  for  you. 

WnxiAH.    I  came  down  to  hear  the  circus  music. 

Fkbdbrik.    Circus  music? 
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•  William.    It  woke  me  up. 

Frederik.  The  circus  left  town  days  ago.  You  must  have 
been  dreaming. 

William.  The  band's  playing  now.  Don't  you  hear  it,  air? 
The  procession's  passing.  [He  rum  to  the  window  and  opens  it. 
The  music  stops.  A  breexe  sweeps  through  the  room — bellies  out  the 
curtains  aiui  causes  the  iuslres  to  jingle  on  the  tnanUl.  Surprised.) 
No.  It's  almost  dark.  There's  no  procession  .  .  .  oo  shining 
horses.  .  .  .  iruming  sadly  away  from  the  window.]  I  wonder 
what  made  me  think  the — 1  must  have  been  dreaming.  [Rubbing 
his  eyes. 

Frsdebir.  [Goes  to  the  unndow,  closes  it.  The  child  looks  at 
him  and,  in  retreating  from  him,  unconsciously  bocks  lawards 
Peter.]  Are  you  feeling  better? 

WiLLiAU.  Yes,  sir,  I  (eel  better — and  hungry. 

Frederik.    Go  back  to  bed. 

WiLLiAU.    Yes,  sir.     [Frbdbrik  sits. 

Peter.    Where's  your  mother,  William? 

William.    Do  you  know  where  Annamarie  is? 

Peter.    Ah! 

Frederik.    Why  do  you  ask  me?   What  should  I  know  of  her? 

WnxiAM.  Grandmother  doesn't  know;  Miss  Catherine 
doesn't  know;  nobody  knows. 

Frederik.  I  don't  know,  either.  [Tears  up  the  piaure — 
turning  so  that  William  does  not  see  what  he  is  doing.  PetbR,  who 
has  been  smiling  at  Williau,  motions  him  to  come  nearer.  Will- 
ifM,  feeling  Peter's  presence,  looks  round  the  room. 

William.    Mr.  Frederik,  where's  old  Mr.  Grimm? 

Frederik.    Dead. 

WiLUAM.  Are  you  sure  he's  dead?  'Cause —  [Pvaled — un- 
able to  explain  himself,  he  hesitates. 

Frederik.    [Annoyed.\    You'd  better  go  to  bed. 

William.  [Pointing  to  a  glass  of  water  on  a  tray.]  Can  I  have 
a  drink  of  water,  please? 

Frederik.  Go  to  bed,  sir,  or  you'ii  be  punished.  Water's 
not  good  for  little  boys  with  fever. 

William.  [Going  towards  the  stairs.]  Wish  1  could  find  a  cold 
brook  and  lie  in  it.  [Goes  slowly  up  the  stairs.  Frederik  would 
destroy  the  pieces  of  the  piaure;  tntt  Peter  faces  him  as  though 
forbidding  him  to  touch  it,  and,  for  the  first  Hme,  Frederik 
imagines  he  sees  the  apparition  of  his  uncle. 
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FUlSKiX.  [7n  a  very  low  voice— almost  itiavdibly\  My  God! 
I  thought  I  uw  .  .  .  {Receding  a  tlep  and  yet  another  step  os 
the  vision  of  PsTER  is  OiU  before  him,  he  passes  out  of  the  room, 
wiping  Uie  beads  of  sweat  from  his  forehead.  William,  hearing  the 
door  dose,  comes  dinm  stairs  and,  running  to  the  table  at  bach,  drinks 
a  glass  of  water. 

WiLLUir.     Urn!    That's  good! 

Pbtbr.  Wlliam!  ^iluam  doesn't  see  Pster  yet,  but  he  feels 
his  influence. 

William.    VflA  it  had  t>een  the  circus  muaia 

Petss.  You  ^all  hear  it  all  again.  [Gestures  towards  the  plate 
of  cahes  on  the  tray.]  Come,  William,  here's  something  very  nice. 

William.  [Seeing  the  cakes.]  Urn!  Cakes!  [He  steals  to  the  tray, 
looking  over  kis  shoulder  in  fear  of  being  caught. 

Peter.  Don't  be  frightened.  I'm  here  to  protect  you.  Help 
yourself  to  the  cakes.  William,  do  you  think  you  could  ddJver  a 
message  for  me  ...  a  very  important  message?     .     ,    . 

The  circus  music  is  heard.  William  sits  at  the  tray  and  Petbb 
seats  himselj  opposite  as  though  he  were  the  host  doing  the  honours. 
WnxiAM,  being  unconsciously  coaxed  by  Petbk,  is  prevailed 
upon  to  choose  the  biggest  cake.  He  takes  a  bite,  looking  towards 
Petek. 

William.  [To  himse^.]  Ha!  .  .  .  Think  I  am  dreamii^. 
{Rubbing  kis  Utile  stomach  ecstatically^  Hope  I  won't  wake  up 
and  find  there  wasn't  any  cake. 

Peter,  Don't  worry,  you  won't.  [WnxiAU  has  taken  another 
piece  of  cake  which  he  nibbles  at — now  holding  a  piece  in  each  hand.\ 
Pretty  substantial  dream,  eh?  There's  a  fine,  fat  raisin.  {^iLL- 
l/jl  eats  the  raisin,  then  looks  into  the  sug/ar-bawl.]  Don't  hesitate, 
William.  Sugar  won't  hurt  you  now.  Nothing  can  hurt  you  any 
more.  Fall  to,  William — help  yourself.  [William  looks  over  kis 
shoulder,  fearing  the  return  of  FtiSDEtiis..]  Oh,  he  won't  come  bade 
in  a  hurry.  Ha!  Frederik  thought  he  saw  me,  William;  well,  be 
didn't.  He  had  a  bad  conscience — hallucination.  [William  nib- 
bles a  lump  of  sugar.]  Now,  William,  I  have  a  message  for  you. 
Won't  you  try  and  take  it  for  me,  eh?  [But  WcLUAM  eats  another 
lump  of  sugar.]  I  see  .  .  .  I  can't  expect  to  get  any  assistance 
from  a  boy  while  his  little  stomach's  calling.  [William  empties 
the  cream  jug  and  helps  himself  to  cakes.  Presently  the  music  dies 
out.]     Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something.     [Impressively.] 
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You'rea  very  lucky  boy,  WtUiAin;  I  congratulate  you.  Do  you 
know  why — o£  alt  this  houaehc^ — you  are  the  only  one  to  fcelp 
me?  ,  .  .  This  is  the  secret:  in  a  little  time — it  won't  be 
long — you're  going —  lAs  though  he  were  imparting  ike  must  de- 
lightful iitfomiation.]  —to  know  better!  Think  of  liatf  Isn't 
the  news  splendid?  [But  VJ111.IAII  eats  on.]  Think  of  what  mosC 
erf  us  have  to  endure  before  we  know  better!  Why,  William, 
you're  goiiig  into  the  circus  without  paying  for  a  ticket.  You're 
laying  down  the  burden  before  you  climb  the  hill.  And  ui  your 
caae,  William,  you  are  fortunate  indeed;  for  there  are  some 
little  soldiers  in  this  world  already  handicapped  when  tbey  begin 
tbe  battle  of  Ufe.  .  .  .  Their  parents  haven't  fitted  ttwoi  for 
the  struggle.  .  .  .  Like  little  moon  moths, — they  look  in  at  the 
windows;  they  beat  at  the  panes;  they  see  the  lights  of  happy 
firesides — the  lights  erf  home;  but  they  never  get  in,  .  ,  ,  You 
are  one  of  these  wanderers,  William.  .  .  .  And  so,  it  is  well 
for  you  that  before  your  playing  time  is  over — befoe  your  man'a 
work  begins, — you're  going  to  know  the  great  secret,  Happy  boy! 
No  coarsening  of  your  child's  heart,  until  you  stand  before  the 
world  like  Frederik;  no  sweat  and  (oil  such  as  dear  old  James  is 
fadng;  no  dimming  of  the  eye  and  trembling  of  the  hand  such 
as  the  poor  old  Doctor  shall  know  in  time  to  come;  no  hot  tears 
to  blister  your  eyes,  .  .  .  tears  such  as  Katie  is  shedding  now ; 
but,  in  all  your  youth,  your  faith — your  innocence, — youll  fall 
asleep  and  oh!  the  awakening,  William!  .  .  .  "It  is  well 
with  the  child."  [Wuxiau  lays  down  Ae  cake  and,  daspingkit 
hands,  thinks.  Peter  answers  his  thoughts.]  What?  No — don't 
think  of  it!  Nonsense!  You  don't  want  to  grow  up  to  be  a  man. 
Growuptofail?  Or,  still  worse — tosucceed — tobefamous?  To 
wear  a  heavy  laurel  wreath?  A  wreath  to  be  held  up  by  tired 
hands  that  ache  for  one  hour's  freedom.  No,  no,  you're  to  escape 
all  that,  William;  joy  is  on  the  way  to  meet  you  with  sweets  in 
its  outstretched  hands  and  laughter  on  its  lips.  (William  takes 
Ike  last  swallow  of  a  piece  of  cake,  exclaims  "Hml"  in  a  satisfied 
way,  brushes  the  crumbs  off  his  lap,  and  sits  back  i%  kis  chair.] 
Have  you  had  enough?  Good!  William,  I  want  you  to  try  to 
understand  that  you're  to  help  me,  will  you?  Will  you  tdl  Miaa 
Catherine  that — 

WiLLiAH.  [Without  looking  up,  his  hands  folded  iu  hit  lap.] 
Take  me  back  with  you,  Mr.  Grimm? 

Pbtbk.    Can  you  see  me,  William? 
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WiLUUL    No,  sir;  but  I  know. 

Petbk.  Come  here.  (William  dotsn't  mooe.]  Here  .  .  . 
here  .  .  .  [Wiluam  advances  lo  the  center  of  the  room  and 
pattus  hentatingly.]  Take  my  hand  .  .  .  ^iLUAit  approaches 
m  Ike  directum  of  ike  voice.  Peter  lakes  Wiluah's  ouMrOched 
hattd.]    Have  you  got  it? 

WiLLiAU.    No,  sir.     .     .      . 

Pktes.  \Puaingki3 hand on^JLLiAu's head.]  Now?  .  .  . 
Do  you  feel  it? 

WoLUAH.  Heel  something,  yes,  sir.  \PtUshishand4>nVKn;a.'s 
hajid,  which  is  sUli  on  his  head.]  But  where'sTfrur  hand?  There's 
nothing  there. 

Pbtbr.    But  you  hear  me? 

William.  I  can't  really  hear  you.  .  .  .  It's  a  dream. 
[CaaxiHgly.]  Oh,  Mr.  Grimm,  take  me  back  with  you. 

Petbr.  You're  not  quite  ready  to  go  with  me  yet,  Witliam— 
not  until  we  can  see  each  other  face  to  face. 

William.  Why  did  you  come  back,  Mr.  Grimm?  Wasn't  it 
nice  where  you  were? 

Pbtbe.  It  was  indeed.  It  was  like —  [Whimsically.]  — new 
toya. 

William.    \To  whom  the  idea  appeals.]  As  nice  as  that! 

Pbtbr.  Nicer.  But  I  had  to  come  back  with  this  message.  I 
want  you  to  hdp  me  to  deliver  it.    [Indicating  the  picture. 

WnxiAu.    Where's  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  Mr.  Grimm? 

Petbr.    Eh? 

WiLUAM.    The  minister  says  you're  asleep  there. 

Petbr.  Stuff  and  nonsense!  I  haven't  been  near  the  bosom 
of  Abraham. 

William.  Too  bad  you  died  before  you  went  to  the  circus, 
Mr.  Grimm.  But  it  must  be  great  to  be  in  a  place  where  you  can 
look  down  and  see  the  circus  for  nothii^.  Do  you  remember 
the  dowa  that  sang:   "Uncle  Rat  has  gone  to  town?" 

PsrsR.  Yes,  indeed;  but  let  us  talk  of  something  more  im- 
portant. Come  here,  William  [He  starts  towards  the  desk.]; 
would  you  like  to  see  someone  whom  all  little  boys  love- 
love  more  than  anybody  else  in  the  whole  world?  [Peter  it 
standing  at  the  desk  with  his  finger  on  the  torn  pieces  0/  the  picture. 

WnxiAM.  Yes,  the  clown  in  the  circus.  ...  No  ...  it 
it  isn't  a  clown;  .  .  .  it's  our  mother.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  want  to  see 
my  mother,  Annsmarie.    {Unconsciously  William  comes  to  the 
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desk  and  sees  the  tvm  picture — picks  up  a  piece  and  looks  al  iL 
Very  sitHply.]  Why  .  .  .  there  she  isl  .  .  .  That's  her 
lace. 

Pbtbr.  Ahl  You  recognize  her.  Mother's  bee  is  there, 
William,  but  it's  in  little  bits.  We  must  put  her  together,  Will- 
iam. We  must  rfiow  her  to  everybody  in  the  house,  so  that  every- 
body will  say:  "How  in  the  world  did  she  ever  get  here?  To 
whom  does  this  picture  beloagP"  We  must  set  them  to  think- 
ing. 

WiLLiAU.  Yes.  Let  us  show  her  to  everybody.  [He  sits  and 
joins  Ike  pieces  under  ike  guidance  of  PetbsJ  Annamarie  .  .  . 
Annamarie    .     .     . 

Peter.  You  remember  many  things,  William  .  .  .  things 
that  happened  when  you  lived  with  Annamarie,  don't  you? 

WiLLiAU.    I  was  very  little.     .     .    , 

Peter.     Still,  you  remember.     .     .     . 

WiLLiAK.    [&xisively.]    I  was  afraid.    .    .    . 

Pbter.    You  loved  her. 

WiLUAH.    [To  picture.]    Oh,  yes  .     .     .  yes,  I  loved  yon. 

Pbter.  Now,  through  that  miracle  of  love,  you  can  remember 
many  things  tucked  away  in  your  childish  brain, — thii^  laid 
away  in  your  mind  like  toys  upon  a  shelf.  Come,  pick  them  up 
and  dust  them  off  and  bring  them  out  again.  It  will  ccHne  back. 
When  you  lived  with  Annamarie  .  .  .  there  was  you- .  .  . 
and  Annamarie  .    .    .  and — 

WiLUAH.   — and  the  other  one. 

Peter.  Ah!  We're  getting  nearer!  Who  was  the  other 
one? 

William.  [Gives  a  quick  glance  towards  ike  door — then  as  though 
speaking  to  the  picture.]  I  must  put  you  together  before  he  comes 
back.  [He  fits  the  other  pieces  together — Petbr  frymf  to  guide 
him.  Presently  Williau  hums  as  a  child  wiit  when  at  play,  singing 
Jfo  tune  of  "  Uncle  Fat."]    "Uncle  Rat  has  gone  to  town." 

Petbr  and  William.  [Singing  together.]  "Ha!  H'ra!"  \At 
this  instant,  Pbtbr  is  indicaiinganotker  piece  of  the  picture. 

WiLLiAU.    Her  other  foot.    [Then  sings.] 
"Uncle  Rat  has  gone  to  town. 
To  buy  his  niece  a  wedding  gown." 
[AdjusUng  a  piece  of  the  picture.]   Her  hand. 

William  and  Pbtbr.    [Singing.]    "Ha!   H'm!" 
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WnxiAM.    Her  other  hand.  [Sings.] 

"What  shall  the  wedding  breakfast  be? 
Hard  boiled  eggs  and — " 
ISpeakii^.]  Where'a—  [Wiluah  pauses — hoking  for  a  piece  of 
the  picture. 

PxTES.  [Finishing  the  verse.]  "A  cup  of  tea."  [With  a  gesture 
as  Uiougk  knocking  on  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room  to  attract 
Mrs.  BATHOLOtufEY's  attention. 

WiLLiAH.    [Speaks.]    There's  her  hat. 

WnxiAif  and  Pbthr.   [Singing]   "Ha!  H'm!" 

William.     {Stops  singing  and  daps  his  hands  with  boyish 
ddight — staring  at  the  picture.]    Annamarie!   Annamarie!   You're 
not  in  bits  any  mcv'e — you're  all  put  together. 
By  this  time,  Petsk  is  going  up  the  stairsiand,  as  he  stands  in  front 

of  CATBB.wvTfs  door,  it  opats.  Pbie».  passes  in  and  CATBBKDm 

comes  out. 

Cathbrinb.  [Astonished.]  Why,  William!  What  are  you 
doing  here? 

WluJAH.  Misa  Catherinel  Come  down!  Come  down! 
I  have  something  to  show  you. 

Cathbrinb.  [Not  coming  dawn.]  No,  dear — come  upetdrs; 
there's  a  good  boy.  You  mustn't  play  down  there.  Come  to 
bed  [Passes  into  WihUAu's  room. 

Mrs.  Batholommey.  [Who  has  entered,  and  sees  Wiluam.] 
William! 

WnxiAH.  Look — look!  [Pointing  to  Ike  picture.]  See  what 
old  Mr.  Grimm  brought  back  with  him. 

Mrs.  BATHOLOuyEY.  [Alarmed.]  What  are  you  talking 
about,  William?    Old  Mr.  Grimm  is  dead. 

WiLLiAH.  No,  he  isn't;  .  .  .  he's  come  back.  ...  He 
has  been  in  this  room. 

Mrs.  Batholouhbv.    Absurd! 

William.    I  was  talking  to  him. 

Mrs.  Batholouuev.  You're  feverish  again.  I  must  get  the 
Doctor.  [Comes  down  to  William,]  And  1  thought  you  were 
feeling  better]  [Seeing  Catherine,  who  appears  on  the  balcony 
as  though  wondering  why  William  doesn't  come  to  bed.]  The  child's 
mind  is  wandering.  He  imi^nes  all  sorts  of  things.  I'll  call  the 
poctor— 
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Pbtbr.   [Who  has  re-€nlered.]  You  needn't — he's  comii^;  now. 
Come  in,  Andrew.    I'm  pving  you  one  more  chance. 
The  Doctor  eytters,  viearing  his  skuU-cap,  and  carrying  his  pipe  in 

his  hand.    It  is  evident  that  he  has  come  over  in  a  hurry. 

Mis.  Batholouuet.  [Surprised.]  I  was  just  going  for 
yon.    How  fortunate  that  you  came. 

Dk.  MacPherson.     I  diought  I'd  have   another   peep  at 
William. 
By  this  time,  Catbbrimb  has  seated  herself  on  a  chair,  and  takes 

WitLiAif  on  her  lap.  He  puts  his  amu  round  her  neck. 

Mrs.  Batbolohuet.    He's  quite  delirious. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  Doesn't  look  it.  [Putting  his  hand  on 
Wiujjm's  cheek  and  forehead.]  Very  Blight  fever.  What  makes 
you  think  he  was  delirious?    [Takii^  WiLLiAU's  pulse. 

Mrs.  BATHOLOifMEY.  [Interrupting.]  He  said  that  old  Mr. 
Grimm  was  in  this  room — that  he  was  talking  to  him. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  [Interested.]  Yes?  Really?  Well,  possibly 
he  is.    Nothing  remarkable  in  that,  is  there? 

Pbter.   Well,  at  last! 

Mrs.  Batholommey   What?   Oh,  of  course,  you  believe  in — 

Dr.  MacPherson.  In  fact,  I  had  a  compact  with  him  to 
return  if — 

Mrs.  Batholohuby.  A  compact?   Of  all  the  preposterous — 

Dr.  MacPbsrson.  Not  at  all.  Dozens  of  cases  on  record — 
as  I  can  show  you — where  these  compacts  have  actually  been 
kept  [Suddenly  struck — looking  at  Williau.]  I  wonder  if  that 
boy's  a  sensitive.    [Hand  on  kis  chin.]   I  wonder  .     .     . 

Catherine.  [Echoing  the  Doctor's  words.]  A  sensitive? 

Mrs.  Batholohmey.  What's  that? 

Dr.  MacPherson.  It's  difficult  to  explain.  I  mean  a  human 
organism  so  constituted  that  it  can  be  informed  or  controlled  by 
those  who — er — have —  [With  a  gesture.]  crossed  over. 

Mrs.  Batholomubt.  I  think  I'll  put  the  boy  to  bed. 
Doctor. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  Just  a  moment,  Mistress  Batholommey. 
I'm  here  to  find  out  what  ails  William.  A^lliam,  what  makes  you 
think  that  Mr.  Grimm  is  in  this  room? 

Mrs.  BATB(x.aiiMEy.  I  wouldn't  have  the  child  enoour^ied 
in  such  ideas,  Catherine.  I — 
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Dk.  MacPberson.  Sh!  Please,  pleaae.  [Taking  At  boy  m 
his  kme.]    What  makes  you  think  Peter  Grinun  is  in  this  room? 

WiLLiAU.    [HesHating.l    .    .    .    The  things  he  said  Co  me. 

Mrs.  Batbcm^uusy.   Said  to  you? 

Cathbrins.  [Wondeiingiy.]  William,  ,  .  ,  are  you  suic 
he  .     .     . 

Dr.  MacPhbrson.  Said  to  you,  eh?  [Wiluau  ftods  auent.] 
Old  Mr.  Grimm?  [Wuxiah  wds.]  Sure  of  that,  William? 

WlLUAM.   Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  Think  before  you  speak,  my  boy;  whatdid 
Mr.  Grimm  say  to  you? 

WiLLiAU.    Lots  of  things  .    .    . 

Mrs.  Batholohuby.    Really! 

Dr.  MacPbbrson.  [Raises  kis  kartd  for  siletux.]  How  did  he 
look,  William? 

WiuJAU.    I  didn't  see  him. 

Mrs.  Batholouhsy.    Ha! 

Dr.  MacPhbrson.  You  must  have  seen  something. 

W1U.IAM.  I  thought  once  1  saw  his  hat  on  the  peg  where  it 
used  to  hang.  [Looks  at  the  peg.]  No,  it's  gone. 

Mrs.  Batholommhy.  [Hemonstmting.]  Doctor! 

Dr.  MacPhbbsok.  [Thinking.]    I  wonder  if  be  really  did — 

Catherine.  Do  you  think  he  could  have  eeen  Undc 
Peter? 

Pbtbr.  [Poining  Io  the  desk.]  William! 

WiLUAif.  Look!  .  .  .  [Points  to  Ike  picture.)  That's  what 
I  wanted  to  show  you  when  you  were  upstairs. 

Catherine.  [S^ng  the  picture.]  It's  his  mother — Annamarie. 

Mrs.  Batholohmey.  The  Lord  save  ua-^iia  mother)  I 
didn't  know  you'd  heard  from  Anitamarie. 

Cathbrimb.    We  haven't 

Mrs.  Batholohmey.    Then  hoVd  that  picture  get  into  the 

Peter.  Ah!  I  knew  jAe'rf  begin!  Now  that  she's  wound  up, 
we  shall  get  at  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Batholohuev.  It's  a  new  picture.  She's  much  changed. 
How  ever  did  it  iind  its  way  here? 

Catherine.  I  never  saw  it  before.  It's  very  strange.  .  .  . 
We've  all  been  waiting  for  news  of  her.  Even  her  mother  doesn't 
know  where  she  is,  or — could  Marta  have  received  this  since  I — 

Mrs.  Batholohmey.  I'll  ask  her.  [Exit  into  dMng-room. 
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Cathbrihs.  If  not,  who  had  the  picture?  .  .  .  And  why 
weren't  we  all  told?  .  .  .  Who  tore  it  up?  Did  you, 
William?  [Wiluam  shakes  his  head,  nuanaig  "No."\  Who  has 
been  at  the  desk?  No  one  save  Frederik  .  .  .  Frederik  .  .  . 
and  surely  he —   [She  pauses — perplexed. 

Mrs.  Batholouuey.  [Re-entering.]  No,  Marta  hasn't  heonl 
a  word;  and,  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  she  asked  Frederik  if  smne 
mess^e  hadn't  come,  but  he  said  "No,  nothing."  I  didn't  tell 
her  of  the  picture. 

Catherine.  {Looking  at  the  picture.]  I  wonder  if  there  was 
any  mess^e  with  it. 

Mrs.  BATEOLOttHBy.  I  remember  the  day  that  {ncture  came 
.  .  .  the  day  your  uncle  died.  ...  It  was  in  a  long  blue 
envelope — the  size  of  the  picture.  ...  I  took  it  from  the 
postman  myself  because  every  one  was  distracted  and  rushing 
about.  It  dropped  to  the  floor  and  as  I  picked  it  up  I  thought  I 
knew  the  writing;  but  I  couldn't  remember  whose  it  was.  .  .  . 
It  was  directed  to  your  uncle.  .  .  .  {Looking  from  the  desk  to 
the  waste-basket^  There's  the  envelope  {Holding  up  a  scrap  oj 
blue  envelope.]  and  paper;  .     .     .  some  one  has  burned  It. 

Catherine,    Annamarie  wrote  to  my  uncle  .     .     . 

Dr.  MacPherson.  [Not  understanding.]  But  what  could 
Peter  have  to  say  to  me  concerning  Annamarie?  [Making  a  reso- 
lution— rising.]  We're  going  to  find  out.  You  may  draw  the 
curtains,  Catherine,  if  you  please.  [Catherine  drams  tke  cur- 
tains. The  EtocTOR  turns  the  limits  dawn  and  doses  Uu  door.  A 
pause.]    Peter  Grimm  .    .    . 

Peter.    Yes,  Andrew?    .    .    . 

Dr.  MacPherson.  {Not  hearing.)  If  you  have  come  back 
.  .  .  if  you  are  in  the  room  .  ,  .  and  the  boy  speaks  truly — 
give  me  some  sign  .    .    .  some  indication  .    .    . 

Peter.  I  can't  give  you  a  sign,  Andrew.  ...  I  have  epoken 
to  the  boy  .     .     .the  boy.     ■     . 

Dr.  MacPherson.  If  you  cannot  make  your  presence  known 
to  me — I  know  there  are  great  difficulties — will  you  try  and  send 
your  message  by  William?    I  presume  you  have  one — 

Peter.    Yes,  that's  right 

Dr.  MacPherson.  — or  else  you  wouldn't  have  come 
back. 

Peter.  Hiat's  just  the  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Andrew, 
You  understand  poiectly. 
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Dr.  MacPhbbsoh.  [At  btifare.]  I  wn  waiting.  ...  We  are 
allwaidnK-  [NtOking  that  a  door  is  a  trifie  ajar.]  The  door's  open 
B^n.  [Mtis.BA.rBOijaiaiBY,witiioutmaitinta  sound,  closes  Ootid 
sits  as  h^ore, 

Pbtes.  5h!  Listen!  [^4  pause. 

WiLUAii,  [In  a  pecuiiar  tna*ner~as  tJumgh  in  a  half  dream — 
but  not  shutting  kis  eyes.  As  though  caniroUed  by  Peter.]  There 
was  Annamarie  and  me  and  the  other. 

Dr.  MacPhbrson.  [Very  low,  as  tkau^  t^raii  to  ttOerruft 
Wiluah's  train  of  thought.]  What  other? 

WilUah.    The  man  .     .     .  that  came. 

Dr.  MacPbbrsoh.   What  man? 

WiLLiAif.    The  man  that  made  Annamarie  cry. 

Catherine.    Who  was  he? 

WnxiAH.    I  don't  know    .... 

Pbtbr.   Yes,  you  do.    E>on't  tell  lies,  William. 

Dr.  MacPhesson.   What  man  made  Annamarie  cry? 

WiLLiAH.     I  can't  remember.     .     . 

Pbtbr.    Yea,  you  can.     .     .     .  You're  afraid.     ... 

Catherine,  [tn  a  low  voice.]  So  you  do  remember  the  time 
wh^i  you  lived  with  Annamarie;  .  .  .  you  always  told  me  that 
you  didn't  .  .  .  [To  Dr.  MacPhbrson.]  I  must  know  more  of 
this —  [Pauses  abrvpUy.]  Think,  William,  who  came  to  the 
house? 

Pbtbr.   That's  what  I  asked  you,  William. 

WlUlAH.    That's  what  he  asked  .    .    . 

Dr.  MacPbbrsoh.    Who? 

William.    Mr.  Grimm. 

Dr.  MacPbekson.    When,  William? 

WiLUAH.    Just  now  .     .     . 

Cathbrinb  .  and  Mrs.  Barth(M.(»iiiey.  [TogePier.]  Just 
now! 

Dr.  MacPhbr90k.  H'm.  .  .  .  You  both  ask  the  same 
question,  eh?   The  man  that  came  to  see — 

Mrs.  Batholohhey.  [PerpUxed.]  It  can't  be  possible  that 
the  child  knows  what  he's  talking  about 

Dr.  MacPhbrson.  [IgHoring  her.]  What  did  you  t^  Mr. 
Grimm  when  be  asked  you? 

Peter.  You'd  better  make  baate,  Wlliam.  Fredertk  is 
coming  back. 

William.    [Looking  uneasily  over  his  shoulder.]   I'm  afnud-    ■ 
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Cathbrinb.    Why  does  he  atways  kxA  tmnnb  tist  door? 

You're  not  afraid  now,  WilUain? 

WnxUM.  [Lookinglovards  Ike  door.)  N-do— but  .  .  PleMC, 
please  don't  let  Mr.  Frederilc  come  bade  'CauM  tbea  I'll  be 
afraid  again. 

Dk.  MacPhbxson.   Ah! 

Pbtbx.    WHliaml   WlliamI 

WiLLiAH.   {f^in'ng  quickly.]  Yes,  Mr.  GrinuB? 

ftm.    You  must  say  that  f  am  very  unhappy. 

WnxiAif .    He  says  he  is  very  unliappy. 

Dr.  MacPhekson.   Why  b  he  unhappy?  .    .    .  Ask  Um. 

WnxiAH.    Why  are  you  untiappy,  Mr.  Grimm? 

Petek.    I  am  thinking  of  Catherine's  future.     .     .     . 

William.    [JVot  underslandini  Ike  lojt  word—ptoAd.]   Eh? 

Pbtbh.    To-morrow   .    .    . 

William.    [After  a  ^ight  paiut.]    To-morrow    .     .     . 

Pbtkr.   Catherine's— 

William.  [Looks  oi  CATHBRon-Hkcnta^Mif.)  Your —  (Sto^. 
Cathbrinb  rwu  Ike  Doctor  a  quick  gfaocs — she  ttemt  t»  Unne 
Ikomtuags, 

Dr.  MacPhxrson.  [Prompting.]  Her — 

Cathbrinb.   What,  William?  What  of  to-morrow? 

[^TKK.    She  must  not  marry  Frederik. 

William.    I  mustn't  say  tkoL 

Dr.  MacPher90n.  What? 

William.  What  he  wanted  me  to  say.  [PoMblramrfiPBTBR. 
Ali  aistinctimiy  look  laniards  tke  spat  to  whick  Wiluam  poiitts,  but 
tkeyseenoone. 

Pbtbs.  [Speaking  stowly  to  tke  bay.)  Catherine— oiust— not — 
marry  Frederik  Grimm. 

Dr.  MacPhkrson.  Spo^WiUiain.   No  one  wilt  hurt  you. 

William.  Oh,  yes,  ke  will.  .  .  .  [Looking  Umidly  toKords 
Ike  door  Frbdbrik  passed  throHgk.]  I  don't  want  to  tell  his  name 
— 'cause  .    .    .  'cause  .    .    . 

Dr.  MAcP>ut90>r.    Why  dcm't  you  tA\  the  name,  WlCain? 

Petek.    Make  haste,  William,  make  haste. 

WILLIAM.  [TTtmbUng.]  I'm  afraid  .  .  .  I'm  afrud  .  .  . 
he  will  make  Annamarie  cry;.    .    .  be  makes  rae  cry .    .    . 

CathKRIns.  [ITM  MppratU  excilement—ka^  to  kene^.] 
Why  are  you  afraid  of  him?  Was  Frederik  the  man  that  came 
to  see  Amiamarie? 
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Mrs.  BATBOunmST.   Catherine! 

Cathbunb.  [On  ktr  hues  b^oreV/iLLuai.]  Was  he?  Wat- 
it  Frederik  Grimm?    Tell  me,  William. 

MsS.  Batbouhory.    Surely  you  don't  believe  .    .    . 

Cathbunb.  [i*i  a  low  voitx.]  I've  thought  of  a  great  many 
things  to^y .  .  .  little  things  .  .  .  little  things  I'd  never 
noticed  before.  .  .  .  I'm  putting  tbem  together  just  as  he  put 
that  picture  together.  ...  I  must  know  the  truth. 

PnsR.  WiUiam,  make  haste.  .  .  .  Frederik  is  listenlag  at 
tbedon'. 

WnxiAH.  \Frigklmed.]  I  won't  tay  any  more.  He's  there 
...  at  the  door.  .  .  [He  looks  aver  kis  shoulder  and  Cath- 
bunb foes  towards  the  door. 

Dr.  MacPbesson.  William,  tell  me. 

PbtBR.    William! 
CATHBKnfK  opens  the  door  tnddeidy.    Fxbdbhie  is  standing, 

listening.    He  is  taken  unav»res  and  for  a  few  seconds  He  does 

not  moot — then  he  n 


WnxiAM.    Please  don't  let  him  scold  me.    I'm  afraid  of  him.    ] 
\Going  towards  the  stairs — looking  at  F&zdbuk.]    I  was  afraid  at 
him  when  I  lived  with  Annamane  and  he  came  to  see  us  and    | 
made  her  cry, 

Dk.  MacPhersok.  Are  you  sure  you  remember  that?  Weren't 
you  too  small? 

WiLLiAH.  No,  I  (b  remember,  .  .  .  I  always  did  remember; 
only  for  a  little  while  I — I  forgot.  ...  I  must  go  to  bed.  He 
told  me  to.   [Goes  upstairs. 

Peter.  [Calling  after  VijLUiM.]  You're  a  good  boy,  Wiffiam. 
IWlLLlAll  gfles  to  kis  room. 

Cathekinb.  [After  a  sHffU  pause — simply.]  Frederik,  you've 
heard  from  Annamarie.  .  .  .  [Gestures  towards  the  desk,  Fked- 
KUK  sees  the  photograph  and  is  silent.]  You've  had  a  tetter  from 
her.  You  tried  to  destroy  it.  Why  did  you  tell  Marta  that  you'd 
had  00  message — no  news?  You  went  to  see  her,  too.  Why  did 
you  te9  me  that  you'd  never  seen  her  since  she  went  away?  Why 
did  you  lie  to  me?   Why  do  you  hate  that  child? 

FXEDXUE.    Are  you  going  to  believe  what  that  boy — 

Catbbumb.  I'm  going  to  find  out.  I'm  going  to  find  out  where 
she  K  before  I  marry  you.  Thatchildmay  ber^htor  wrong;but 
I'm  going  to  know  iriiat  his  motherms  to  you.   I  wantthetmtb.-' 
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Ds.  MacPbbrson.  [Who  has  beat  in  thou^ — nowlw^lmiup.] 
We've  heard  the  tnith.  We  had  that  mesaage  from  Peter  Grinun 
himself. 

CATHKBf  NB.  Ycs,  it  M  true.  I  believe  Unde  Peter  Grimm  was 
in  this  room  to-night. 

Frbdbrik.  [Not  surprised— ^ncing  towards  the  spot  Mforc 
PKTSa  stood  uAm  he  Ikouiht  he  saw  kim.]  Oh!  You,  too?  Did 
you  see  htm,  too? 

Mas.  Batbolouiuv.    IJnerediiimiHy.]    ImpossiUe! 

Cathbxine.  I  don't  care  what  anyone  else  may  think — people 
have  the  right  to  think  for  themselves;  but  1  believe  he  has  been 
here — be  is  here.  Unde  Peter,  if  you  can  hear  me  now,  give  me 
back  my  promiae — or — or  I'll  take  it  back! 

Pbtbr.  {Gently— smiiingly — reheved.]  I  did  give  it  back  to  you, 
my  dear;  but  what  a  time  1  have  had  getting  it  across! 

CUKTAIN. 


ACT  III. 
The  Aird  act  takes  plate  at  twenty  minutes  to  (uvftv  on  the  same 

The  fire  is  out.    The  table  on  which  Petes  look  his  coffee  in  the 
first  act  is  now  being  used  by  the  DocroK/or  Williau's  medi- 
cines, two  boUUs,  two  glasses,  two  teaspoons,  a  clinical  ther- 
mometer, Sfc,  WiLLiAU,  who  has  been  questioned  by  the  Doctor, 
is  now  asleep  upstairs.     Peter's  hat  hangs  on  the  peg  in  the 
shadow.    Although  the  hour  is  late,  no  one  has  thought  of  going 
to  bed.     Frederik  is  waiting  at  the  hotel  for  the  lawyer  whom 
HlCKS  was  to  send  to  arranp  for  the  sale  of  Peter  Grdiu's 
nurseries,  but  he  has  not  arrived.    The  Doctor,  full  of  his  Aeo- 
ries,  is  seated  before  the  fire,  writing  the  account  of  Peteb 
;      Griuu's  return,  for  the  American  Branch  of  the  "l/mdon  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Research."    It  is  now  a  fine,  clear  night.    The 
clouds  are  almost  silvery  and  a  hint  of  the  moon  is  showing. 
Dr.  MacPbbrson.    [Reading  what  he  has  written,]  "To  be  for* 
warded  to  the  'London  Society  for  I^ychical  Research':    Dr. 
Hyilop:    Dear  Sir:   This  evening  at  the  residence  of  Peter — " 
[Pauses  and  inserts  "tie  late"  and  continues  to  read  <^ter  inserting 
the  words.]    " — the  late  Peter  Grimm — the  well-knowD  horticul- 
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turist  of  Grimm  Manor,  New  York,  certain  phenomena  were 
observed  which  would  dearly  indicate  the  return  of  Peter  Grimm, 
ten  days  after  his  decease.  While  he  was  invisible  to  all,  three 
people  were  present  besides  myself — one  of  these,  a  child  of  eight, 
irfjo  received  the  mess^e.  No  spelling  out  by  signals  nor  auto- 
matic writing  was  employed,  but  word  of  mouth."  [A  rap  stmitds.] 
Who  will  that  be  at  this  hour?  .  .  .  {Looks  at  the  clock,] 
Nearly  midnight.    [Opening  the  door.]    Yes? 

A  Voice.  [Outside.]  Telegram  for  Frederik  Grimm. 

Dr.  MacI^erson.  Not  in.  I'll  sign.  [He  signs  and,  receitnne 
the  leUpam,  sets  it  against  a  candie-stick  on  Oie  desk  and  resumes 
his  seat.  Reads:]  "I  made  a  compact  with  Peter  Grimm,  while  he 
was  in  the  flesh,  that  whichever'went  first  was  to  return  and  give 
the  other  some  sign;  and  I  propose  to  give  posirive  proof — " 
[He  hesitates — thinks — then  repeats^  "positive  proof  that  he  kept 
this  compact  and  that  I  assisted  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  instruc- 
tions." 

Mrs.  Batholoioiev.  [Enters— eridently  highly  wrought  up  by 
the  events  of  the  evening.]    Who  was  that?    Who  knocked? 

Dr.  MacPhbrson.  Telegram, 

Mrs.  Batholouhey.  I  thought  perhaps  Frederik  bad  come 
back.    Don't  you  consider  William  much  better? 

Dr.  MacPhskson.    Mm  .    .    . 

Mrs.  Bathou>uuey.  Dear,  dear!  The  scene  that  took  place 
to-night  has  completely  upset  me.  [The  Dociov.iahes  up  his  pen 
and  reads  to  himself.)  Well,  Doctor:  [She  pushes  forward  a  chair 
and  sits  at  the  other  side  of  the  table— facing  him.]  the  breaking 
off  of  the  engagement  is  rather  sudden,  isn't  it?  We've  been 
talking  it  over  in  the  front  parlour,  Mr.  Batholommey  and  I, 
James  has  finished  his  work  and  has  just  joined  us.  I  suggest 
sending  out  a  card — a  neat  card — saying  that,  owing  to  the 
bereavement  in  the  family,  the  wedding  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed.    Of  course,  it  isn't  exactly  true. 

Dr.  MacPhbrson.    Won't  take  place  at  all.  [Goes  on  reading. 

Mrs.  Batbolomhev.  Evidently  not ;  but  if  the  whole  matter 
looks  very  strange  to  me — how  is  it  going  to  look  to  other  people; 
especially  when  we  haven't  any — any  rational  explanation — as 
yet?    We  must  get  out  of  it  in  some  fashion. 

Db.  MacPherson.  Whose  business  is  it? 

Mrs.  Batbcoauuby.  Nobody's,  of  course.  But  Catherine's 
position  is  certainly  unusual ;  and  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  is — 
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she  doesn't  seem  to  feel  her  situation.  She's  sitting  alone  in  the 
library,  seemingly  placid  and  happy.  What  I  really  wish  to 
consult  you  about  is  this;  shouldn't  the  card  we're  going  to  send 
out  have  a  narrow  black  border?  [The  Doctor  u  nov  vriting.] 
Doctor,  you  don't  appear  to  be  interested.  You  might  at  least 
answer  my  question. 

Dr.  MacPhxrson.  What  chance  have  I  had  to  answer? 
You've  done  all  the  talking. 

Mrs.  BATaoLouiiET.  IXutng — oHtioyed.]  Oh,  of  course,  all 
these  little  matters  sound  trivial  to  you;  but  men  like  you 
couldn't  look  after  the  workings  of  the  Tiexi  world  if  other  people 
didn't  attend  to  tkis.    Some  one  has  to  do  it. 

Ds.  MacPhbrsok.     I  fully  appreciate  the  fact,  MiatreM 
Batholommey,  tliat  other  people  are  making  it  posnble  for  me 
to  be  myself.    I'll  admit  that;  and  now  if  I  might  have  a  (cw 
moments  in  peace  to  attend  to  something  really  importaat^ 
The  Rbv.  Mr.  Batholouuey  has  ottered  wOi  Mis  hat  in  kis 

hand. 

Rev.  Mk.  BATHOLomrET.  Doctor,  I've  been  thinkii^  things 
over,  I  ran  in  for  a  moment  to  surest  that  we  suspend  judgment 
until  the  information  William  has  volunteeted  can  be  verified.  I 
can  scarcely  believe  that — 

Dr.  MacPherson.  Ump!  [Riset  and  goes  to  the  t^efhone  on 
the  desk.]    Four-red. 

Rbv.  Mr.  Batbolouust.  I  regret  diat  Frederik  left  the  bouse 
without  offering  some  explanation. 

Dr.  MacPubrsoh.  [At  Ike  'phone.]  Marget,  I'm  at  Peter's. 
I  mean — I'm  at  the  Grimms'.  Send  me  my  b^.  I'll  stay  the 
night  with  William.    Bye.    [Seats  himself  at  the  labk. 

Rsv.  Mr.  Batholomuey.  Tell  Frederik  that,  if  he  cares  to 
consult  me,  I  shall  be  at  home  tn  my  study.  Good-night,  Doctor. 
Good-night,  Rose. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  Hold  on,  Mr.  Batholomioeyl  [The  Rbv. 
Mr.  Batbolomhey  turns.]  I'm  writii^  an  account  of  all  that's 
haj^fcned  here  to-night— 

Rsv.  Mr.  Batbounimbt.  [Dubiously.]  indeed! 

Dr.  MacPherson.  I  shall  verify  every  word  of  the  evideace 
by  William's  mother  for  whom  I  am  searching.  [The  Rbv. 
Ms.  Batbolommet  smiies  faintty  behind  his  hand.]  Then  I  shall 
•end  in  my  report,  and  not  until  then.    Wiat  I  wiA  to  Mk  i* 
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diis:  would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  name  of  Mra.  fiatbol- 
ommey  being  used  as  a  witness? 

Rev.  Mr.  Batholommey.    [Looks  perpkxed.]    Weli,- 


Mbs.  Batboloiucev.  Oh,  no,  you  don't!  You  may  flout  our 
belieb;  but  wouldn't  you  like  to  bolster  up  your  report  with 
"the  wife  of  a  clergyman  who  was  present!"  It  sounds  so  respec- 
table and  sane,  doesn't  \t}  No,  sir!  You  cannot  prop  up  your 
wild'Cyed — 

Rsv.  Mr.  Batholohuet.   Rose,  my  dear! 

Mrs.  Batholouhby.  [Swttping  on.]  — theories  against  the 
good  block  of  a  minister's  coat.  /  think  myself  that  you  have 
probably  stumbled  on  the  truth  about  William's  mother. 

Rev.  Mr.  Batholomhby.  Can  it  be  trueP  Oh,  dreadful! 
Dreadful! 

Mrs.  Batholouubt.  But  that  child  knew  it  all  along.  He's 
Mght  years  old  and  he  was  with  her  until  five — and  five's  the  age 
of  memory.  Every  incident  of  his  mother's  life  has  lingered  in 
his  little  mind.  Suppo«ng  you  do  find  her  and  learn  that  it's 
all  true:  what  do  you  prove?  Simply  that  WiiUam  remembered. 
and  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Rsv.  Mr.  Batbolomhet.  Let  us  hope  that  there's  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  it.  Don't  you  think.  Doctor — mind,  I'm  not  oppos- 
ing your  ideas  as  a  clergyman, — I'm  just  echoing  what  everybody 
else  thinks — don't  you  believe  these  spiritualistic  ideas,  leading 
aaay  from  the  Heaven  we  were  taught  to  believe  in,  tend  towards 
irresponsibility — er — eccentricity — and — often — er — insanity?  Is 
it  hralthy — that's  the  idea — is  it  healthy? 

Dr.  MacPhbkson.  Well,  Batholommey,  religion  has  fre- 
quendy  led  to  the  stake,  and  I  never  heard  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition being  called  healtky  for  anybody  taking  part  in  it.  Still, 
religion  flourishes.  But  your  old-fashioned,  unscientific,  gilt,  gin- 
ger-bread Heaven  blew  up  ten  years  ago — went  out.  My 
Heaven's  just  coming  in.  It's  new.  Dr.  Funk  and  a  lot  of  the 
clergymen  are  in  already.  You'd  better  get  used  to  it,  Batholom- 
mey, and  get  in  line  and  into  the  procession. 

Rev.  Mr.  BATHOLOiuiEy.  You'll  have  to  convince  me  first. 
Doctor — and  that  no  man  can  do.  I  made  up  my  mind  at  twenty- 
one,  and  my  Heaven  is  just  where  it  was  then. 

Doctor MacPberson.  Solsee.  Ithasn'timprovedaparticle. 

Rsv.  Mr.  Batholoukey.  [Tolerantly.]  Well,  well.  Good- 
night [lAts.  BKTHOLOiaast  follows  kirn  in  the  iaU. 
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Mk3.  Batholouhey.  Good-night,  Henry;  I'll  be  home  to* 
morrow.    You'll  be  glad  to  see  me,  dear,  won't  you? 

Rev.  Mr.  Batholouuby.  My  church  mouKl  [He  pals  her 
cheek,  kisset  her  good-nigfU  and  toes. 

Mrs.  BATHOLOUHBy.  {Who  has  tone  to  the  door  ^  her  room — 
gfeini  Dk.  MacPhsrson  a  partim  shot.]  Write  u  mod)  as  yarn 
like.  Doctor;  words  are  but  air.  We  didn't  mc  Peter  Grtnun  sad 
you  know  and  I  know  and  everybody  knows  that  seetaf  is  be- 
lieving. 

Dr.  MacPhkSbok.  [Looking  up.]  Damn  everybody!  It's 
everybody's  ignorance  that  has  set  the  world  back  a  tlioimDd 
years.  Where  was  I  before  you — Oh,  yes.  [Reads  as  Mrs. 
Batholowhby  Imms  the  room.]  "I  assisted  inthe  carrying  out  of 
his  instructions."    [Fredebik  GRiuif  enters. 

Frbdbrie.    Anybody  in  this  house  come  to  their  tenaea  yet? 

Dr.  MacPhersom.  I  think  so,  my  boy.  I  think  several  in 
this  house  have  come  to  their  senses.  Catherine  has,  for  aae, 
I'm  very  g^d  to  see  you  back,  Frederik.  I  have  a  few  questioiu 
to  put  to  you. 

Fkbdbrik.  Why  don't  you  have  more  light?  It's  half  dark  in 
this  room.  [He  picks  up  the  lamp  from  the  Doctor' slaile  and  holds 
it  so  that  he  can  look  searckingly  in  the  direction  of  the  desk  to  see  ^ 
Peter's  apparition  is  stiU  there.  His  eye  is  suddenly  riveted  on  Oe 
telegram  resting  against  the  eandiestick  on  the  desk.]  la  that 
telegram  for  me? 

Dr.  MacPhbkson.  Yea. 

Frederik.  Oh.  ...  It  may  explain  perbapa  why  I've 
been  kept  waiting  at  the  hotel.  .  .  .  [Tries  to  go  to  &e  desk  but 
cannot  muster  up  courage.]  I  bad  an  appointment  to  meet  a 
man  who  wanted  to  buy  the  gardens.  I  may  as  well  tell  you, 
I'm  thinking  of  sdling  out  root  and  branch. 

Dr.  MacPhsrson.  [Amated.]  Selling  out?  Peter  Grimm's 
gardens?    So  this  is  the  end  of  Peter's  great  work? 

Fkbdbrik.  You'll  think  it  strange,  Doctor;  but  I — I  aaiply 
can't  make  up  my  mind  to  go  near  that  old  desk  of  my  uncle's. 
.  .  .  I  have  a  perfect  terror  of  the  thing!  Would  you  mind 
handing  me  that  telegram?  [The  Doctor  looks  at  him  with 
scarcely  veiled  contempt,  and  hands  him  the  t^pam.  After  a 
glance  at  the  contents,  Frederik  pees  vent  to  a  long-drawn 
breath.]  Billy  Hicks — the  man  I  was  to  sell  to — is  dead.  .  .  . 
[Tosses  the  telegram  across  the  table  towards  Dr.  MacPherson, 
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toko  60a  not  take  it.  ItlitsoittJielalde.]  IloKwitthuaftenuxwI 
I  knew  he  would  die  .  .  .  but  I  wouldn't  let  myieU  bdieve  iL 
Someone  told  it  to  me  .  .  .  whispered  it  to  me  .  .  .  . 
Doctor,  aa  sure  as  you  live — somebody  else  ia  doii^  my  thinking 
for  me  in  this  bouse. 

Dr.  MacPheksom.  [Studying  Fkbderik.]  What  makes  you 
say  that? 

Frbobkik.  Tonight — in  this  room,  I  thoi^ht  I  saw  my 
uncle  .     .     .  [PointiMg  towards  tkt  dcsk.\  there. 

Or.  MacPhbbson.     Eh?    .    .    . 

Feedbkik.  And  just  before  I — I  saw  him — I — I  had  the 
.  .  .  the  strangest  impulse  to  go  to  the  foot  of  the  stain  and 
call  Kitty — give  her  the  house — and  run — run — ^t  out   of 

Dr.  MacPhbrson.  Oh,  a  good  impulse,  I  see!  Very  unusual, 
I  should  say. 

Fkederik.  I  thought  he  gave  me  a  terrible  look — a  terrible 
look. 

Dh.  MacPherson.    Your  uncle? 

Febdbrik.  Yes.  My  God!  I  won't  forget  that  lookl  And 
as  I  started  out  of  the  room — he  blotted  out.  ,  .  I  mean — I 
thought  I  saw  him  blot  out;  .  .  .  then  I  left  the  photograph 
on  the  desk  and — 

Dr.  MacPherson.  That's  how  WtlUaro  came  by  it.  [Jets 
down  a  couf^  of  noles.\  Did  you  ever  have  this  impulse  before — 
to  give  up  Catherine — to  let  her  have  the  cottage? 

Frederik.  Not  much,  I  hadn't.  Certainly  not.  I  told  you 
Bomeone  elae  was  thinking  for  me.  I  don't  want  to  give  her  up. 
It's  folly !  I've  always  been  fond  oi  her.  But  if  she  has  turned 
against  me,  I'm  not  going  to  sit  here  and  cry  about  it.  I  shall 
be  up  and  off.  {Rising.\  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing:  from  this 
time,  1  propose  to  think  for  myself.  I've  taken  a  room  at  the 
hotel  and  a  few  things  for  the  night.  I've  done  with  this  house. 
I'd  like  to  s^  it  along  with  the  gardens,  and  let  a  stranger  rase 
it  to  the  ground;  but — [Tkinki  as  he  looks  towards  Ike  desk.\ 
when  I  walk  out  of  here  to-n^ht — it's  hers — she  can  have  it. 
...     I   wouldn't  sleep   here.   ...    I  give  her    the   home 


£te.  MacPherson.  Because  you  don't  believe  anythii^;  b«t 
you  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  case  he — gesturing  to  desk.\ 
was  there. 
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Pkbdbus.  [Puaied — awed — kis  voice  almost  dropping  to  a 
vkisper.]    How  do  you  acxnunt  for  it,  Doctor? 

Dk.  MacPherson.  It  might  have  been  an  halludnatioB  or 
perhaps  you  did  see  him,  though  it  could  have  been  inflanunatioa 
of  conscience,  Frederik:   when  did  you  last  aee  Annamarie? 

Frbdbrik.  [AngrUy.]  Haven't  I  told  you  already  that  I 
refuse  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  my — 

Db.  MacPherson.  I  think  it  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  it 
won't  make  a  partide  of  difference  whether  you  answer  me  or 
not.  I  have  someone  on  the  track  now — working  from  an  cdd 
address;  I've  called  in  the  detectives  and  I'll  find  her,  you  may 
be  sure  of  that.  As  long  as  I'm  going  to  know  it,  I  may  as  well 
hear  your  side  of  it,  too.   When  did  you  last  see  Annamarie? 

FutOBKiK.  [SUs — attswers  dully,  mechanically,  after  a  patue.] 
About  three  years  ago. 

Dr.  MacPherson.   Never  since? 

Frbi«rie.  No. 

Dr.  MacPherson.  What  occurred  the  last  time  you  saw  her? 

Frederik.  [Quietly,  as  before.]  What  always  occurs  iriien  a 
young  man  realizes  that  he  has  his  life  before  hint,  must  be 
reelected — looked  up  to,  settle  down,  think  of  his  future  and 
forget  a  sUly  girl? 

Dr.  MacPhsrsok.  A  scene  took  place,  eh?  Wsa  William 
iwesent? 

FhedBrie.  Yes.   She  held  him  in  her  anns. 

Db.  MacPherson.  And  then? 

Fkbderik.   I  left  the  house. 

Or.  MacPherson.  Then  it's  all  true.  (FsEifflRiK  is  sQent.] 
What  are  you  going  to  do  for  William? 

Fkbderik.  Nothii^.  I'm  a  rich  man  now — and  if  I  recognise 
hint — he'll  be  at  me  till  the  day  he  dies.  His  mother's  gone  to 
the  dogs  and  under  her  influence,  the  boy — 

Dk.  MacPherson.  Be  silent,  you  damned  young  scoundrel. 
OhI  What  an  act  of  charity  if  the  good  Lord  to(^  William,  and 
I  say  it  with  all  my  heart.  Out  of  all  you  have — not  a  crumb 
lor— 

Fksdbrie.  I  want  you  to  know  I've  sweat  for  that  money, 
and  I'm  going  to  keep  it! 

Dr.  MacPherson.    You've  sweat  for — 

Fkbdbkik.  [Showing  SediKg.ySaX  How  do  you  think  I  got 
the  money?   I  went  to  jail  for  it — jail,  jail.   Every  day  I've  been 
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in  this  bouse  has  been  spent  in  prison.  I've  been  dMog  time. 
Do  you  think  it  didn't  get  on  my  nerves?  I've  gone  to  bed  at 
nine  o'clock  and  thought  of  what  I  was  missing  in  New  York. 
I've  got  up  at  cock-crow  to  be  in  time  for  grace  at  the  lireakfast 
table.  I  took  charge  of  a  class  in  Sabbath-school,  and  I  handed 
out  the  infernal  cornucopias  at  the  church  Christmas  tree, 
white  be  played  Santa  Claus.  What  more  can  a  fellow  do  to 
earn  his  money?  Don't  you  call  that  sweatinK?  No,  sir;  I've 
danced  tike  a  damned  haod-organ  monlcey  for  the  pennies  he 
left  me,  and  I  had  to  grin  and  touch  my  hat  and  make  believe 
1  liked  it.  Now  I'm  grang  to  spend  every  cent  for  my  own  : 
personal  {Measure. 

Dr.  MacPhsbson.  Will  rich  men  never  team  wisdom! 

Fkedsstk.  {ifinKf.]  No,  they  won't!  But  in  every  fourth 
generation  there  comes  along  a  wise  fellow — a  spender  who 
knows  how  to  distribute  the  money  others  have  tioarded:  I'm 
the  spender. 

Dk.  MacPherson.  Shame  upon  you  and  your  likel  Your 
tireed  should  be  exterminated. 

Fredekik.  [Taking  a  IMe  packet  of  UOers  from  the  desk.]  Oh, 
no,  we're  quite  as  necessary  as  you  are.  And  now — I  shall 
answer  no  more  questions.    I'm  done.    Good-night,  Doctor. 

Dr.  MacPhbrsok.  Good-night  and  good-bye.  [With  a  lodt 
of  disgust,  ke  has  gone  to  the  table,  held  a  medicine  bottie  to  the  li^ 
to  look  at  the  label  and  poured  a  spoonful  into  a  wine-glass  filled 
with  water.  As  Frbdhrie  leaves  the  house,  the  Doctor  taps  m 
a  door  and  calls.]  Catherine!  [Catherine  enters,  and  shows  by 
the  glance  she  directs  at  the  front  door  that  she  knows  Frbdbrie 
kas  been  in  the  room  and  has  just  left  the  house.]  Bum  up  your 
wedding  dress.  We've  made  no  mistake.  I  can  tell  you  thatl 
[Goes  up  the  stairs  to  William's  room,  taking  the  lamp  with  him. 
JAJIBS  has  entered,  and,  taking  CATasRiNB's  hand,  holds  ilfor  a 


Jahes.  Good-night,  Catherine.  [She  turns  and  lays  her  hand 
on  his  dioulder. 

Catherine.  I  wonder,  James,  if  he  can  see  us  now. 

Jambs.  That's  the  big  mystery!  .  .  .  Who  can  tell?  But 
any  man  who  works  with  flowers  and  things  that  grow — knows 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  death — there's  nothii^  but  life — life 
and  always  life.  I'll  be  back  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  Won't 
you  .    .    .  aee  me  to  tlie  door? 
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Catbesinb.  Yes  ...     yes.  ,      .     .  [They  go  up  logiHter, 

Catbsrins  carrying  a  candle  into  the  dark  veUibuie.  The  moment 
they  disappear,  a  lamp  ttandtng  on  the  piano  gpet  out  as  though 
the  draught  from  the  door  or  an  unseen  hand  had  extinguished  it. 
It  is  now  quite  darb  outside,  and  the  moon  is  hidden  for  a  moment. 
At  the  same  time,  a  hght,  seemingly  coming  from  nowhere,  reoeatt 
Petek  GKna  standing  in  the  room  at  the  door — as  though  he  had 
been  there  when  the  young  people  passed  ouL  Be  is  smtling  and 
happy.  The  moon  is  not  seen,  but  the  ligfU  of  it  {as  Aough  it  had 
come  out  from  behind  a  cloud}  noK  reoeals  the  old  windmill.  From 
outside  the  door  the  voices  cf  Jakes  and  Catbbrihe  are  heard  as 
they  both  say:]   Good-night. 

Jambs.  Catherine, ...  I  won't  go  without  it.    .    .    . 

Pbtxb.  [Knowing  that  James  is  demanding  a  kiss.]  Aha! 
[Rubs  his  hands  in  satisfaction — then  listens — and  after  a  second 
pause  ixclaims,  with  an  upraised  finger,  as  Ihougfi  he  vere  hearing 
the  kiss.]  Ah!  Now  I  can  go.  .  .  .  [He  walks  to  the  peg  on 
which  his  hat  hangs,  oTui  takes  it  down.  His  work  is  done.  Cath- 
erine re-enters,  darting  into  the  hall  in  girlish  confusion, 

James'  Haffy  Voice.   [Outside.]    Good-night! 

Catherine.  [Calling  to  him  througft  the  crack  in  the  door.] 
Good-night!  [She  closes  the  door,  turns  the  key  and  draws  Ike 
heavy  bolt — then  leans  apiinsl  the  door,  candle-stick  in  hand — the 
wind  has  blown  out  the  carulU.]  Oh,  I'm  oo  happy!  I'm  to 
happy! 

Pbtbk.  Then  good-night  to  you,  my  darting:  love  cannot 
■ay  good-bye.  [She  goes  to  Pbibr's  chair,  and,  sitHi^,  tlmks  it 
all  over — her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap — her  face  nuUatU  with 
happiness.]  Here  in  your  childhood's  home  I  leave  you.  Here 
in  the  yean  to  come,  the  way  lies  clear  before  you.  [His  arm 
upraisai.]  "Lust  in  Rust" — Pleasure  and  Peace  go  with  yon. 
[Cathekins  looks  towards  the  door — rememberir^  Jambs'  kiss—' 
half  smiling,]  [Humorously.]  Y — es;  I  saw  you.  I  heard  .  .  . 
I  know.  .  .  .  Here  on  some  sunny,  blossoming  day  when,  oa  a 
wife,  you  look  out  upon  my  gardens — every  flower  and  tree  and 
shnib  sliall  bloom  enchanted  to  your  eyes.  .  .  .  AU  that 
happens — ha(q>ens again.  Andif.atfiret.alittleknockof poverty 
taps  at  tite  door,  and  Jamca  finds  the  road  hard  and  Keep— 
what  is  money? — a  thing, — s  good  thii^(  to  have, — but  still  a 
thing  .  .  .  and  hapfnneas  will  come  without  it  And  irtieo, 
as  a  mother,  you  shall  see  my  plantings  with  new  eyes,  my 
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Catherine, — when  you  explain  each  leaf  and  bud  to  your  little 
people — ^you  will  remember  the  time  when  we  walked  together 
through  the  leafy  lanes  and  I  taught  you — even  aa  you  teach 
them — you  little  thing!  .  ,  .  So,  I  shall  linger  in  your  heart. 
And  some  day,  should  your  children  wander  far  away  and  my 
gardens  blossom  for  a  stranger  who  may  take  my  name  from  off 
the  gatea, — what  is  my  name?  Already  it  grows  faint  to  my 
ears.  [Lightly.]  Yes,  yes,  yes,  let  others  take  my  work.  .  .  . 
Why  should  vre  care?  AU  that  happens,  happens  again.  [She 
Ttsts  her  elbow  on  the  chair,  half  hides  her  face  in  her  hand.]  And 
never  foi^t  this:  I  shall  be  waiting  for  you — I  shall  know  all 
your  life.  I  shall  adore  your  children  and  be  their  grandfather 
just  as  though  I  were  here;  I  shall  find  it  hard  not  to  laugh  at 
tbem  when  they  are  bad,  and  I  shall  worship  them  when  they 
aregood — and  I  don't  want  them  too  good.  .  .  ,  Frederilcwas 
good.  ...  I  shall  be  everywhere  about  you  .  .  .  in  the 
stockings  at  Christmas,  in  a  big,  busy,  teeming  world  of  shadows 
just  outside  your  threshold,  or  whispering  in  the  still  noises  of  the 
night.  .  .  .  And  ohi  as  the  years  pass,  [Standing  over  her 
chair.]  you  cannot  imagtoe  what  pride  I  shall  take  in  your  com- 
fortaUe  middle  life — the  very  best  age,  1  think —  when  you  two 
■hall  look  out  on  your  possesaions  ann  in  arm — and  take  your 
well-earned  comfort  and  ease.  How  I  shall  love  to  see  you  kx>k 
fondly  at  each  other  as  you  say;  "Be  happy,  Jim — you've 
worked  hard  for  this;"  or  James  says:  'Take  your  comfort, 
little  mother,  let  them  all  wait  upon  you — yott  waited  upon 
tkem.  Lean  back  in  your  carri^e — you've  earned  it!"  And 
towards  the  end — [Sitting  on  a  chair  by  her  side  and  looking  inXo 
herjaet.]  after  all  the  luxuries  and  vanitiea  and  possessions  cease 
to  be  so  important — people  return  to  very  simple  thii^is,  dear. 
The  evening  of  life  comes  bearing  its  own  lamp.  Then,  perhaps, 
as  a  tittle  old  gruidmother,  a  little  old  child  whose  bed-time  is 
drawing  near,  I  shall  see  you  happy  to  sit  out  in  the  sunlight  of 
another  day;  asking  nothing  mwe  of  life  than  the  few  hours  to  be 
■pent  with  those  you  love, .  .  .  telling  your  grandchiklren,  at 
your  knees,  how  much  brighter  the  flowers  blossomed  when 
you  waw  young.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  All  that  happens,  happens 
^^n.  .  .  .  And  when,  one  glad  day,  glorified,  radiant,  young 
once  more,  the  mother  and  I  shall  take  you  in  our  arms, — oh! 
what  a  reunion!  [/flj^etf.]  The  flight  of  love — to  love.  ,  .  . 
And  now  .     .     .  [He  bends  over  her  and  caresstt  her  hand.] 
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good-ni^t.  [Cathbrinb  met  and,  going  lo  Ike  dtsk,  hwies  her 
face  m  the  bunch  of  flowers  traced  there  in  memory  of  Psmc 

Cathekine.   Dear  Uncle  Pete-.    .    .    . 

Marta  enters — pausitig  lo  hear  if  ail  is  quiet  in  William's 
room.  Catheunb,  luting  her  face,  sees  Makta  and  rafluroudy 
hugs  her,  lo  Makta's  amaeemenl — then  goes  up  the  stairs. 

PXTKR.  [Whose  eyes  never  leasje  Catbsrins.]  "Lust  in  RustT' 
Pleasure  and  Peace!  Amen!  [C/iTBStasB  passes  into  her  room, 
the  music  dying  away  as  her  door  closes.  Makta,  still  wondering, 
goes  lo  the  dock  and  winds  it.\  Poor  Marta!  Every  tiine  she 
thinks  of  me,  she  winds  my  clock.  We're  not  quite  for- 
gotten. 

Dr.  MacPhbrson.  [Re-appears,  carrying  William,  now 
wrapped  up  in  an  o!d-fashiimed  Dutch  patchwork  guilt.  The 
Doctor  has  a  lamp  in  his  free  hand.]  So  you  want  to  go  down- 
■tairs,eh?  Very  good!   How  do  you  feel,  laddie? 

Wiluam.  New  all  over, 

Dr.  MacPhsrson.  [Placing  the  lamp  on  Ike  little  table  right, 
and  laying  William  on  the  couch.]  Now  I'll  get  you  the  glass  of 
cold  water.   [Goes  into  the  dining-room,  leaving  Ike  door  open. 

Peter.  [CalUng  after  Ike  Doctor.]  Good-night,  Andrew. 
I'm  afraid  the  world  will  have  to  wait  a  little  longo'  for  the  big 
guesaer.    Dnip  in  often.    I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  here. 

William.  [Quickly  rising  on  tke  couch,  looks  towards  Ike  peg 
OH  which  PsTBR  Grimm's  hat  hung.  Calling.]  Mr.  Grimm! 
Where  are  you?  I  knew  that  you  were  down  here.  [Seeiitg 
Peter.]  Oh,  [Raiting  kimself  lo  kis  knees  on  tke  sofa.]  I  aee 
you  nowl 

Petes.  Yes?  [There  it  an  imprestioe  pause  and  silence  as 
they  face  each  olker. 

William.  Oh,  you've  got  your  hat; .  .  .  it's  off  the  p^, 
.  .  .  You're  goii^.  Need  you  go  right  away — Mr.  Grimm? 
Can't  you  wait  a  little  while? 

Peter.   I'll  wait  for  you,  William. 

William.  May  I  go  with  you?  Thank  you.  I  couldn't  find 
the  way  without  you. 

Peter.  Yes,  you  could.  It's  the  surest  way  in  this  worid. 
But  I'll  wdiC,*-don't  w<»Ty. 

William.  I  sha'n't.  [Coaxingly.]  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  .  .  . 
I  want — [Lies  down  happily.]  to  take  a  nap  first  .  .  .  I'm 
sleepy.   [He  pulls  Ae  covering  up  and  deeps. 
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PsTES.   I  wish  you  the  pleasantest  dreun  a  Kttle  boy  can 
have  in  thit  world. 
Initanlly,  as  Uumgh  Ihe  room  vxre  peopted  with  faM  imag/ts  a/ 

Williah's  dream,  Ihe  phantom  circus  music  is  heard,  vith  its 

dfin  horns;  and, through  Ihe  music,voieei  call  "Hail    Hoi/" 

The  sound  of  the  cracking  of  a  whip  is  heard,  and  Ihe  blare  of  a 

chum's  ten-cent  tin  horn.     The  f^ntom  voice  of  the  Clown 

{veryfaini)  calls: 

Clown's  Voicb.  Billy  Miller's  big  show  aad  monster  drciu 
is  in  town  this  afternoon!  Don't  forget  the  date!  Only  one 
ring^^io  confusion.  Circus  day  comes  but  once  a  year,  little 
sir.  Come  early  and  see  the  wild  animals  and  hear  the  lion 
roar-r-r!  Mind,  I  shall  expect  youi  W<niderful  troupe  d 
trained  mice  in  the  side-show. 
During  the  above,  the  deeper  voice  cfa  "Hawkek" — muffed  andfar 

^— cries: 

Hawker's  Voice.   Peanuts,   pop-corn,   lemonade — ice  cold 
lento — lemo — lemonade!    Circus  day  oMnes  but  once  a  year. 
Breaking  in  through  the  music,  and  Ihe  voices  of  the  Clowh  and 

Hawkxx,  the  gruff  voice  of  a  "BnutSR"  is  heard  calling. 

Barker's  Voice.   Walk  in  and  see  the  midgets  and  the  glanti 
Only  ten  cents — one  dime! 
As  these  voices  die  away,  the  Clown,  whose  voice  indicatet  that  Ae 

is  now  perched  on  Ihe  head  of  Ihe  couch,  sings: 

Clown's  Voice. 

"Uncle  Rat  has  gone  to  town. 
Ha!    H'm! 

Uncle  Rat  has  gone  to  town 

To  buy  his  niece" — 

His  voice  ends  abruptly— Ihe  music  stops.     Everything  is  Ottr. 

There  is  silence.    Then  three  dear  knocks  sound  on  the  door, 

Peter.  Come  In.   .  .  .  [The  door  opens.    No  one  is  Aero— 

but  a  faint  path  (f  phosphorous  light  is  seen.]   Oh, friends)  Troop* 

of  you!    [As  though  he  recognises  the  unseen  guests.]    I've  been 

gone  so  long  that  you  came  for  me,  eh?    I'm  quite  ready  to  go 

back.     I'm  just  waiting  for  a  happy  little  fellow  who's  going 

back  with  us.    .    .    .  iWe'U  ftdlow.  Do  you  all  go  ahead-^ad 
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the  way.  [He  looks  at  WnxuH,  holds  out  his  arms,  and  WiLLiAif 
jumps  up  and  runs  into  Ihem.]  Well,  William!  You  faivw  better 
now.  Come!  [Picking  up  Wuxiaii.]  Happy,  eh?  [WnxuM 
nods,  his  face  beaming, 

William,  Oh,  yes! 

PsTER.  Let's  be  off,  then.    [As  they  turn  towards  the  door. 

Dr.  MacPhgrson.  {Re-ettiering,  goes  to  the  couch  with  the 
water,  and  suddenly,  setting  down  the  glass,  exclaims  in  a  hushed 
voice:]  My  God!  He's  dead!  [He  half  raises  up  a  boy  that 
appears  to  be  William.  The  light  from  Ae  lamp  on  the  lahle  falls 
en  the  dead  face  of  the  child.  Then  the  Doctor  gently  lays  Ike 
hoy  down  again  on  the  couch,  and  sits  pondering  over  the  mystery 
<^  deaOL 

Pbtbr.  (fo  Me  Doctor.]  Oh,  no!  There  never  was  so  fair  a 
prospect  for  lifel 

WiLLiAH.  [In  Peter's  arms.)    I  am  happy! 
Outside  a  haty  moonlight  shimmers.    A  few  stars  twinkle  in  the 

far-away  sky;  and  the  low  moon  is  seen  bach  of  the  old  windmill. 

Pbtbr.  [To  Willlui.]  If  the  rest  of  them  only  knew  what 
they're  misung,  eh? 

WnxiAM.  [Begins  to  sing,  joyously.] 

"Unde  Rat  has  gone  to  town." 
Fbtbk  dances  up  a  few  steps  towards  the  door,  sinpng  with  Wiu^ 

UH. 

Pbtbr  and  William. 

"Ha!    H'm\ 
Unde  Rat  has  gone  to  town 
To  buy  his  niece  a  wedding  gown. 
Ha!     H'm!" 
Peter,  [Gioes  one  last  fond  look  towards  Catberinb's  mom. 
To  William.]    We're  off!    [Putting  the  boy  over  his  shoulder,  they 
tint  together,  as  they  go  up,  the  phantom  circus  music  accompamying 
them.] 

"What  shall  the  wedding  breakfast  be? 
Ha!    H'm!" 
Pbibr.  [Alone.] 

"What  shall  the  wedding  breakfast  be? 
Hard  boited  t%^  and  a  cup  of  tea." 
WiLLUM  offtf  Pbibr.  "Ha!    H'mr 
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Pbtbx  Grdoi  has  ianetd  off  wUh  Ike  ckild  tirou^  the  faint  path 
(tf  Kght,  A3  he  tpej,  the  vind  or  an  unteen  hand  doies  Ike  door 
after  them.  There  u  a  moment^!  pause  until  their  voices  are  tu 
brnger  heard — then  the  curtain  Arwly  descends.  The  air  t^  the 
song  is  taken  up  by  an  unseen  orchestra  and  amUnues  as  Ike 
amdience  passes  ouL 

CUKIUH. 
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R!P  VAN  WINKLE 
The  details  are  given  spedficaily  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
play,  where  the  different  dramadzatiDnB  are  discusaed. 

GEORGE  HENRV  BOKER 
BcMii,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  6, 1813.  Died,  Philadelphia, 
January  3,  1890,  Author  of  the  following  plays,  with  their 
dates  <A  first  production,  or  when  written:  "Calaynos"  (I^ondon: 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  May  10,  1849)  (Philadelphia:  Walnut 
Street  Theatre,  January  30,  1850);  "Anne  Boleyn"  (1850);  "The 
Betrothal"  (Philadelphia;  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  September 
35,1850)  (NewYork:  Broadway  Theatre,  November  18, 1850); 
"All  the  World  a  Mask"  (Philadelphia;  Walnut  Street  Theatre, 
April  31,  1851);  "The  Podesta's  Daughter"  (1853);  "The 
Widow's  M arrive"  (1852);  "Leonor  de  Guzman"  (Philadelphia: 
Walnut  Street  Theatre,October3, 1853)  (New York:  Broadway 
Theatre,  April  34,  1853);  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  (New  York: 
Broadway  Theatre,  September  26,  1855);  "The  Bankrupt" 
(MS.  1853);  "KOnigsmark"  (1857,  1869);  "Nydia"  (1885); 
"Glaucus"  (1886),  baaed  on  Bulwer-Lytton. 

OLIVER  BELL  BUNCE 
The  details  are  given  specifically  in  the  Introduction  to  "Love 

in  -je-: 

STEELE  MACKAYE 
Bom,  Buffalo,  New  York,  June  6,  1843.  Died,  Timpas, 
Colorado,  on  board  train,  February  35,  1894.  Author  of  the 
following  plays,  with  their  dates  of  first  production;  "Monaldi" 
(New  York:  St,  James  Theatre,  January  8, 1873),  in  collabora- 
tion with  Francis  Durivage;  "Marriage,"  adapted  from  the 
French  of  Feuillet  (New  York;  St.  James  Theatre,  February  13, 
1872);  "A  Radical  Fool,"  writteninLondon{i873-i874);"Ark- 
wright's  Wife,"  in  collaboration  with  Tom  Taylor  (Leeds, 
England:  Theatre  Royal,  July  7,  1873);  "Silas  Mamer,"  a 
dramatisation  of  George  Eliot's  novel,  written  in  London  (1873); 
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"JeaioiiBy,"  with  Charles  Reade,WTitteniilLondoa(l873-lS74); 
"Rose  Michel,"  baaed  on  a  French  play,  in  its  turn  baaed  on 
Victor  Hugo  (New  York:  Union  Square  Theatre,  November  23, 
1875);  "Queen  and  Woman,"  in  collaboration  with  J.  V.  Pritch- 
ard  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Theatre,  February  14,  1876);  "Twins." 
in  collaboration  with  A.  C.  Whedo-  (New  York:  Wallack'a 
Theatre,  April  12,  1876);  "Won  at  Laat"  (New  Ywk:  Wal- 
lack'a Theatre,  December  10,  1877);  "Throu^  the  Dark" 
(New  York:  FUth  Avenue  Theatre,  March  10,^1879);  "Ao 
Iron  Will"  (Providence,  R.  I.,  Low's  Opera  House,  October  27, 
1879);  "Hazel  Kirke"  (New  York:  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
Felxuary  4,  1880);  "A  Fool's  Errand,"  dramatizatton  (torn  a 
novd  by  Judge  Tourgee  (Philadelphia:  Arch  Street  Theatre, 
October  36,  1881];  "Dakolar,"  based  on  Georges  Ohnet's 
"Le  Mattre  de  Forges"  (New  York:  Lyceum  Theatre,  April  6, 
1885):  "In  Spite  of  Alt,"  founded  on  Sardou  (New  York: 
Lyceum  Theatre,  September  15,  1885);  "Rienu,"  baaed  on 
Bulwer-Lyttgn's  novel  (Washington:  Albaugh's  Opera  House, 
December  13,  1886;  New  YcK-k  production,  Niblo's  Garden, 
May  a,  1887);  "The  Drama  (d  Civili^tion,"  a  pageant  (New 
York:  Ma^son  Square  Garden,  November  27,  1887);  "An- 
archy" (Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Academy  of  Music,  May  30,  1887); 
"Paul  Kauvar;  or,  Anarchy"  (New  York:  Standard  Theatre, 
December  24,  1887);  "A  Noble  Rogue"  (Chicago:  Opera 
House,  July  3,  1888);  "An  Arrant  Knave"  (Chic^[0:  (^>cn 
House,  September  30, 1889) ;  "Colonel  Tom"  (Boston:  Tremont 
Theatre,  January  20,  1890);  "Money  Mad"  (New  Yofk: 
Standard  Theatre,  April  7,  1890);  "Cousin  Larry,"  written  in 
1891;  "The  World  Finder,"  a  specUtorio  (Chic^o;  SpecU- 
torium,  1893,  World's  Fair). 

BRONSON  HOWARD 
Bom,  Detroit,  Michigan,  October  7,  1842.  Died,  Avon-by- 
the-Sea,  New  Jersey,  August  4,  1908.  Author  of  the  ftdknrii^ 
plays,  with  their  dates  of  first  production:  "Fantine"  (Detroit, 
Mich.,  1864);  "Saratoga"  (New  York:  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre, 
December  3I,  1670);  "Diamonds"  (New  York:  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre,  September  26,  1872):  "Moorcroft;  or.  The  Double 
Wedding"  (NewYork:FifthAvenueTheatre,  October  17. 1874); 
"Lilian's  Last  Lo>ve"  (Chicago:  Hooley's  Theatre,  September  4, 
1877);  "Hurricanes"   (Chicago:   Hooley's  Theatre,   May   27, 
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1878);  "Old  Love  Letters"  (New  YotIc;  Park  Theatre,  August 
31,  1878);  "The  Banker's  Daughter,"  being  a  revision  <rf 
"Lilian's  Last  Love"  (New  York:  Union  Square  Theatre, 
September  30,  1876);  "Wives,"  being  an  adaptation  from 
Moii^  (New  York:  Daly's  Theatre,  October  18,  1879);  "Fun 
in  the  Green-room"  (New  York:  Booth's^  Theatre,  April  10, 
1882);  "The  Young  Mra.  Winthrop"  (New  York:  Madison 
Square  Theatre,  October  9,  1882);  "One  of  Our  Girls"  (New 
York:  Lyceum  Theatre,  November  10,  1885);  "Met  by 
Chance"  (New  York;  Lyceum  Theatre,  January  n.  1887); 
"The  Henrietta"  (New  York:  Union  Square  Thtatre,  Septem- 
ber 36,  1887):  "Baron  Rudolph,"  first  named  "Ruddph  von 
Hailenstdn"  (New  York:  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  October 
25,  1887);  "Shenandoah"  (New  York:  Star  Theatre,  Sep- 
tember 9, 1889);  "Aristocracy"  (New  York:  Palmer's  Theatre, 
November  14,  1893);  "Peter  Stuyvesant,"  in  collaboration  with 
Brander  Matthews  (New  York:  Wallack's  Theatre,  October  2, 
1S99).  Plays  that  have  never  been  acted  are:  "Knave  &  Queen," 
in  collabcration  with  Sir  Charles  Young,  and  "Kate,"  issued, 
1906,  in  book  form  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

AUGUSTUS  THOMAS 
Bom,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  8, 1859.  Author  of  the  following 
plays,  with  their  dates  of  first  production:  "Editha's  Burglar," 
with  Mre.  F.  H.  Burnett  (St.  Louis:  Pope's  Theatre,  July  i, 
1884):  "The  Burglar"  (Boston:  Park  Theatre,  June,  1888); 
"A  Man  of  the  World"  (New  York:  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
October  30,  1889);  "Afterthoughts"  (New  York:  Madison 
Square  Theatre,  November  24,  1890);  "Reckless  Temple" 
(New  York:  Standard  Theatre,  October  27, 1890) ;  "Alabama" 
(New  York:  Madison  Square  Theatre,  April  i,  1891);  "Col- 
onel Carter  of  Cartersville,"  from  the  novel  by  F,  HopHnaon 
Smith  (New  York:  Palmer's Theatre,Marcha2, 189a);  "Holly- 
Tree  Inn"  (New  York:  Union  Square  Theatre,  April  11,  1892); 
"In  Mizzoura"  (Chicago:  Hooley's  Theatre,  August,  1693); 
"New  Blood"  {New  York:  Palmer's  Theatre,  September  19, 
1894;  previously  in  Chicago);  "The  Man  Upstairs"  (New 
York:  Hoyt's  Theatre,  April  9,  1895);  "The  Cajritol"  (New 
York:  Standard  Theatre,  September  9,  1895);  "That  Over- 
coat" (1898);  'TheHoosier  Doctor"  (New  York:  Fourteenth 
Street  Theatre,  April  18,  1898);   "The  Meddler"  (New  York: 
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Wallack's  Theatre,  September  i,  1898};  "Arizona"  (Chicago: 
Grand  Opera  House,  June  12,  1899);  "Oliver  Goldsmith" 
(New  York;  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  March  19,  1900);  "On 
the  Quiet"  (New  York:  Hoyt's  Theatre,  February  II,  1901); 
"Colorado"  (New  York:  Palmer's  Theatre,  January  12,  1902); 
"Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  from  the  novel  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis  (New  York:  Savoy  Theatre,  Mardi  17,  1902);  "The 
Earl  of  Pawtucket"  (New  York:  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
February  5,  1903);  "The  Other  Girl"  (New  York:  Criterion 
Theatre,  December  23,  1903);  "Mrs.  LefHuKwell's  Boots"  (New 
York:  Savoy  Theatre,  January  11,  1905);  "The  Educationof 
Mr.  Pipp,"  from  pictures  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  (New  Ywk: 
Liberty  Theatre,  Fettruary  20,  1905);  "Delancey"  (New  York: 
Emigre  Theatre,  September  4,  1905);  "The  Embassy  Ball" 
(New  York:  Daly's  Theatre,  March  5,1906);  "The  Ranger" 
(NewYork:Wallack*sTheatre,September2, 1907);  "The Witch- 
ing Hour"  (New  York:  Hackett'a  Theatre,  November  18,  1907); 
"The  Harvest  Moon"  (NewYork:  Garrick Theatre, October  18, 
1909) ;  "The  Member  from  Ozark"  (Detroit,  Mich,,  Opera  House, 
1910);  "As  a  Man  Thinks"  (New  York:  39th  Street  Theatre, 
March  13,  1911);  "The  Model"  (New  York:  Harris  Theatre, 
August  31, 1912]^;  "Mere  Man"  (NewYork:  Harris  Theatre,  Nov- 
ember 25,  1912);  "Indian  Summer"  (New  York:  Criterion 
Theatre,  Octobera?,  1913);  "Rio  Grande"  (New  York:  Empire 
Theatre, April 4, 1916} ;"The Copperhead"  (Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1918) ;  "Palmy  Days"  (New  York:  The  Playhouse,  Oc- 
tober 27, 1919) ;  "Under  the  Bough,"  previously  called  "The  Blue 
Devil"  and  "Speak  of  the  Devil"  (Boston:  Colonial  Theatre. 
May  31,  1920).  Other  plays  credited  to  Mr.  Thomas  are:  "A 
Leaf  from  the  Woods,"  one  act  (St.  Louis:  Pope's  Theatre,  1883); 
"A  New  Year's  Call,"  oneact  (St  Louis;  Pope's  Theatre,  1883); 
"A  Night's  Frolic"  (New  York:  Herald  Square  Theatre,  1888); 
"A  Proper  Impropriety,"  one  act  (New  York:  Union  Square 
Theatre,  1889);  "Alone"  (St.  Louis:  Pickwick  Theatre,  1881); 
"Chimmie  Fadden,"  from  the  book  of  E.  W.  Townsend  (New 
York:  Palmer's  Theatre,  1881);  "Combustion"  (St,  Louis: 
Pope's  Theatre,  1883);  "For  Money"  (New  York:  Star 
Theatre,  1890);  "Love  Will  Find  the  Way,"  written  for  ama- 
teurs; "The  Big  Rise"  (St.  Louis:  Pope's  Theatre,  1881); 
"The  Dress  Suit,"  written  for  amateurs  only;  'The  Jucklins" 
(on  the  road,  1896) ;  'The  Muuc  Box,"  written  for  amateurs cmly. 
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CLYDE  FITCH 

Botii,  EUnira,  New  York,  May  2, 1865.  Died  at  ChaWns-Bur- 
Mame,  September  4.  1909.  Author  of  the  following  plays,  with 
thdr  dates  of  first  production:  "Beau  Bnimmell"  (New  York: 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  May  17,  1890);  "Frfidiric  Lemaltre" 
{New  York:  Daly's  Theatre,  December  1,  1890);  "Betty's 
Finish"  (Boston  Museum,  December  29,  1890);  "Pamela's 
Prodigy"  (London:  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Octobo"  21,  1891); 
"A  Modern  Match"  (New  York:  Union  Square  Theatre, 
March  14,  1892.  Later  played  by  the  Kendals  as  "Marriage") ; 
"The  Masked  Ball,"  from  the  French  of  Bisson  (New  York: 
Palmer's  Theatre,  October  3,  1892) ;  "The  Harvest,"  afterwards 
used  in  'The  Moth  and  the  Flame"  (Theatre  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  New  York:  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  January26,  1893); 
"April  Weather"  (Chicago:  Opera  House,  May  29,  1S93);  "A 
Shattered  Idol,"  from  the  French  of  Balzac,  "Old  Goriot"  (St. 
Paul,  Minn.:  Globe  Theatre,  July  31,  1893);  "The  Social  Swim," 
adapted  from  the  French  of  Sardou  (New  York;  Harlem  Opera 
House,  September  22,  1893};  "An  American  Duchess,"  from 
the  French  of  Lavadan  (New  York:  Lyceum  Theatre,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1893);  "Mrs.  Grundy,  Jun,,"  from  the  French,  (1894); 
"Gossip,"  from  the  French  of  Garetie,  in  collaboration  with 
Leo  Ditrichstein  (New  York;  Palmer's  Theatre,  March  II, 
1895) ;  "His  Grace  de  Grammont"  (Brooklyn:  Park  Theatre, 
September  11,  1895};  "Mistress  Betty"  (New  York:  Garridc 
Theatre,  October  15,  1895);  "Bohemia,"  from  the  French 
(New  York:  Empire  Theatre,  March  9,  1896);  'The  Liar," 
from  the  French  of  Bisson  (New  York :  Hoyt's  Theatre,  Septem- 
ber  2,  1896);  "A  Superfluous  Husband,"  adapted  from  the 
German,  with  Leo  Ditrichstein  (New  York;  Miner's  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  January  4,  1897);  'The  Moth  and  the  Flame" 
(New  York:  Lyceum  Theatre,  A[»il  11,  1898);  "The  Head  of 
the  Family,"  adapted  from  the  German,  with  Leo  Ditrichstein 
(New  York:  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  December  6,  1898); 
"Nathan  Hale"  (New  York:  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  January 
2,  1899,  having  been  given  in  Chicago  the  previous  January); 
"Barbara  Frietchic"  (New  York:  Criterion  Theatre,  Octo- 
ber 24,  1899);  "The  Cowboy  and  the  Lady"  (New  York: 
Knickerbocker  Theatre,  December  25,  1899);  "Sapho,"  from 
the  French  of  Daudet  (New  York :  Wallack's  Theatre,  February 
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16,  1900);  "The  aimbers"  (New  York:  Bijou  Theatre, 
January  21,  1901);  "Lovere'  Lane"  (New  York:  Manhattan 
Theatre,  February  6,  1901);  "Captain  Jinlcs  of  the  Hotsc 
Marines"  (New  York:  Garrick  Theatre,  February  4,  1901); 
•The  Last  of  the  E)andies"  (London,  October  24,  1901)1  "The 
Way  of  the  World"  (New  York:  Hammerstan's  Victoria, 
November  4,  1901);  "The  Gir!  and  the  Judge"  (New  York; 
Lyceum  Theatre,  December  4,  1901);  "The  Stubbornness  of 
Geraldine"  (New  York:  Garrick  Theatre,  November  3,  1902); 
"The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes"  (New  York:  Savoy  Theatre, 
December  25,  1902) ;  "The  Bird  in  the  Cage"  (New  York:  Bijou 
Theatre,  January  12,  1903);  "Her  Own  Way"  (New  Ycwk: 
Garrick  Theatre,  September  28,  1903};  "Algy"  (Chicago: 
Garrick  Theatre,  October  4,  1903);  "Major  Andrfe"  (New 
York:  Savoy  Theatre,  November  11,  1903);  "Glad  of  It" 
(New  York:  Savoy  Theatre,  December  28,  1903);  "The 
Frisky  Mrs.  Johnson"  (New  York:  Garrick  Theatre,  May  16, 
1904);  'The  Coronet  of  a  Duchess"  (New  York:  Garrick 
Theatre,  September  21,  1904};  "Granny"  (New  Yra-k:  Lyceum 
Theatre,  October  24,  1904);  "Cousin  Billy,"  adapted  from  the 
French  (New  York;  Criterion  Theatre,  January  2, 1905);  "The 
Woman  in  the  Case"  (New  York:  Herald  Square  Theatre, 
January  30,  1905);  "Her  Great  Match"  (New  York:  Criterion 
Theatre,  September  4,  1905);  "Wolfville,"  a  dramatization  of 
a  novel  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  the  play  in  collaboration  with 
Willis  Steell,  (Philadelphia,  October  20,  1905);  "The  Toast  of 
the  Town,"  a  re-writtng  of  "Mistress  Betty"  (New  York: 
Daly's  Theatre,  November  27,  1905);  "Toddles,"  from  the 
French  (New  York:  Garrick  Theatre,  March  16,  1906);  'The 
House  of  Mirth,"  a  dramatization  of  Mrs,  Edith  Wharton's 
novel  (New  York;  Savoy  Theatre,  October  22,  1906);  "The 
Giri  Who  Has  Everything"  (New  York:  Liberty  Theatre, 
December  4,  1906);  "The  Truth"  (New  York:  Criterion 
Theatre,  January  7,  1907;  London:  Comedy  Theatre,  April  6, 
1907);  "The  Straight  Road"  (New  York:  Astor  Theatre, 
January  7,  1907);  "Her  Sister,"  in  oollaboradon  with  Cosmo 
Gordon-Lennox  (New  York:  Hudson  Theatre,  December  24, 
1907);  "Toddles"  (New  York:  Garrick  Theatre,  March  16, 
1908};  "Girls"  (New  York:  Daly's  Theatre,  March  23,  1908); 
"The  Blue  Mouse,"  adapted  from  the  German  (New  York: 
Lyric  Theatre,  November  30,  1908);   "The  Bachelor"  (New 
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York:  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre,  March  15,  1909);  "A  Happy 
Marriage"  (New  York;  Garrick  Theatre,  April  12,  1909); 
"The  City"  (New  York:   Lyric  Theatre,  December  32, 1909). 

LANGDON  MITCHELL 
Born,  Philadelphia,  February  17,  1862.   The  details  are  givea 
specifically  in  the  Introduction  to  the  play. 

EUGENE  WALTER 
Bom,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  27,  1874.  Author  of  the 
following  plays,  with  their  dates  of  production:  "Sergeant 
James"  (Boston  Theatre,  1901 ;  later  called  "Boots  and  Saddles," 
1909);  "The  Undertow"  (New  York:  Harlem  Opera  House, 
April  22,  1907);  "Paid  in  Full"  (New  York:  Astor  Theatre, 
February  25,  1908);  "The  WoU"  (New  York;  Bijou  Theatre. 
April  18,  1908);  "The  Easiest  Way"  (New  York:  Belasco 
TTieatre,  January  19,  1908) ;  "Just  a  Wife"  (New  York:  Belasco 
Theatre,  January  31 ,  1909) ;  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine," 
being  a  dramatization  of  John  Fox's  novel  (New  York:  New 
Amsterdam  Theatre,  January  29,  1912);  "Fine  Feathers" 
(New  York:  Astor  Theatre,  January  7,  1913);  "The  Knife" 
(New  York:  Bijou  Theatre,  April  12,  1917);  "The  Heritage," 
called  also  "The  Assasan"  (New  York:  The  Playhouse,  January 
14,  I917);  "Nancy  Lee"  (New  York;  Hudson  Theatre,  AprU  19, 
1918);    "The  Challenge"  (Season  of  1919-1920). 

DAVID  BELASCO. 
Born,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  25,  1853.  A  complete  chro- 
nology of  Mr.  Belasco's  pla>-s  is  to  be  found  in  the  Winter  bio- 
graphy. Here '  are  only  listed  those  plays  written  after  his 
arrival  in  New  York.  The  list  does  not  include  the  plays  pre- 
sented by  him  merely  in  the  capacity  as  manager.  "May 
Blossom"  (New  York:  Madison  Square  Theatre,  April  12, 
t,i884);  "Valerie,"  from  Sardou  (New  York:  Wal  lack's  Theatre. 
February  15,  1886);  "Baron  Rudolph,"  with  Bronson  Howard 
(New  York:  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  October  24,  1887); 
"The  Wife,"  with  Henry  DeMille  (New  York:  Lyceum  Theatre. 
November  i,  1887);  "Lord  Chumley,"  with  Henry  DeMille 
(NewYork:   LyreumTheatre, August2i,  1888);   'The Charity 
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Ball,"  with  Henry  DeMiHe  (New  York:  Lyceum  Theatre, 
November  19,  1889);  "Men  and  Women,"  with  Henry  DeMille 
(New  York:    Proctor's  S3rd  Street  Theatre,  October  21,  1S90): 

o"MiBa  Helyett,"  from  the  French  (New  York:  Star  Theatre, 
November  3,  1891);  "The  Girl  I  I^ft  Behind  Me,"  with 
Franklyn  Fyles  (New  York:  Empire  Theatre,  January  25, 
o  1893);  "The  Younger  Son,"  from  the  German  (New  York: 
Empire  Theatre,  October  24,  1893);  "The  Heart  of  Maryland" 
(New  York:  Herald  Square  Theatre,  October  22,  i895);"Zaza," 
from  the  French  of  Berton  and  Simon  (New  York:  Ganick 
Theatre,  January  8,  "TS^);  "Naughty  Anthony"  (New  York: 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  January  8,  1900);  "Madame  Butter- 
fly," from  the  novel  by  John  Luther  Long  (New  York:  Herald 
Square  Theatre,  March  5,  1900);  "Du  Barry"  (New  York: 
Criterion  Theatre,  December  25,  1901};  "The  Darling  of  the 
Gods"  (New  York;  Belasco  Theatre,  now  the  Republic,  Decern' 
ber  3,  1902);  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs,"  from  a  novel  by  the 
£dgertons  (New  York:  Belasco  Theatre,  now  the  RepuUic, 
December  8,  1903) ;  "Adrea,"  with  John  Luther  Lor^  (Belasco 
Theatre,  New  York,  now  the  Republic,  January  11,  1905); 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  (New  York:  Belasco  Theatre, 
now  the  Republic,  November  14,  1905);  "The  Rose  of  the 
efiancho,"  with  Richard  Walton  Tully  (New  York:  Belasco 
Theatre,  now  the  Republic,  November  27,  1906);    "A  Grand 

•a  Army  Man,"  in  collaboration  (New  York;  Stuyvesant  Theatre, 
now  the  Belasco,  October  16,  1907) ;  "The  Lily,"  from  the  French 
of  l^olff  and  Leroux  (New  York:  Stuyvesant  Theatre,  now  the 
Belasco,  December  23,  1909);  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm" 
(New  York:  Belasco  Theatre,  January  2,  1911);  "The  Secret," 
from  the  French  of  Henry  Bernstein  (New  York;  Belasco 
Theatre,  December  23,  1913);  "Van  Der  Decken"  (Wilmington, 
Del.;  The  Playhouse,  December  12,  1915.)  This  list  represents 
only  a  small  part  of  Mr.  Bclasco's  activities. 
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